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tb. 

Hyssop, 

— 

503 

Hysterics, 

— - 

ib. 

Jack,  (with  a  Cut), 

504 

Jack-daw, 

— 

505 

Jalap, 

— 

ib. 

Japanning, 

— 

506 

Jasmine, 

— 

lb. 

Jaundice, 

— 

507 

Jaw, 

— 

508 

Jay, 

— 

509 

Ice, 

— 

ib. 

Jelly, 

— 

Sit 
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"jTq  the  Correspondi7ig  Synonyms,  (ind  Jnvfvsions  of  T^vms^ 
0£cuirin^  in  the  Second  Foiivne, 


Citric   Acid ;    see     Acids    (in 
Supplem.) 

Citron-water  ;  see  Distilling. 

Clove. water  ;  see  Distilling. 

Colds,  in  Dogs  ;  see  Dog. 

Colewort  ;  see  Cabbage.^ 

Confeftionary  j  see    Paste    and 
Pastry. 

Conger-eel  ;  see  Eel. 

Congo. tea  ; '  see  Tea- tree. 

Copying-machine  ^  seeWriting. 

Corinthian  Brass  ;  see  Brass. 

Corker ;     sec    Liverwort,    the 
Park- coloured. 

Corn. crow. foot;  see  Crow-foot. 

Corn-marigold  ;  see  Ox-eye,  the 
Great  White' 

Corroborants ;  see  Debility. 
Corstorpliine  Cream  j    see  Cream 
^in  Supplem.) 

Cos-lettuce ;  see  Lettuce. 

Cottenham  Cheese  ;  see  Cheese. 

Cotton  ;  see  Blcacl^ing. 

Cotton,  thistle  ;  see  Thistle^  the 
Cotton. 

Coughs,  in  Dogs  ;  see  Dog. 

Cow. itch  ;  see  Couhage. 

Cow-pox  ;  see  SinalK|X)x. 

Cowslips    of    Jerusalem ;      see 
Lungwort. 

Cows-lungwort  ;  see    Mullein, 
the  Great  White. 

Crack-willow  ;  see  Willow. 

Crap  ;   see  Buck-wheat. 

Cross-bow  ;   see  Bow. 

Crow-berri«^s,   the    Black  ;  see 
Heath,  the  Berry-bearing. 

Culm-coal  ;  see  Coal. 

Cyclopxdia^  see Encyclopi'dla. 


Daisy,    the    Greater  ;  sec  Ox- 
e^^e,  the  Great  "White. 

Damask-rose  ;  see  Rose. 

Dead-nettle,    the    Yellow  •  sec 
Weasel- snout. 

Dead- tongue  ;      see     HcmlocI^ 
Dropwort. 

Deafness  j  see  Ear. 

Dccyphcring  ;  see  Deciphering. 

Dee. nettle  ;  see  Dead-nettle. 

Deglutition  ;   see  Swallowing. 

Denshiring  ;     see    Burning    of 
Land. 

Dentition  ;  see  Teeth. 

Dentrifice  ;    see  Teeth. 

Devil's-blt  Scabious  ;  see   Sea., 
bious. 

Diarv  ;  see  Journal. 

Dibber  ;  see'  Dibble. 

Dill  ;   see  Fennel. 

Dilh  ;  see  Sea-wrack^  the  Pal- 
mated. 

Distillation  ;  see  Distilling. 

Dock,  the   Small-grained  ;  se& 
Blood,  wort. 

Dog-fish  ;  see  Shark,  the  Spot, 
ted. 

Dog-wood  J  see  Cornel-tree. 

Dor  ;   see  Chafer. 

Draft  ;  see  Draught. 

Drawers  ;  see  Flannel. 

Dress ;  see  Flannel,  Shirt,   an(\ 
Stockings. 

DuUesh,   Dulls,   or  Dulse  ;  sec 
Sea. wrack,  the  Palmatcd. 

Dutch. cheese  ;  see  Cheese. 

Dutch  rushes  ;    see  Hor&e-tail^ 
the  Rough. 

Dwarf-elder;  see  Elder. 

D.warf* 
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Dwarf- this  tie  ;  see  Thistle. 

Dyer's  Mulberry. tree  ;  see 
Fustic. 

Dyspepsy  ;  see  Indigestion. 

Earth-worms  ;  see  Worms  (in 
Supplem.) 

Eglantine  ;  see  Rose' 

Elastic-rubber ;  see  Caoutchouc. 

Essential  Oil  ;  see  Essence. 

Evil ;  see  Scrophula. 

Experimental  Farm  ;  see  Farm. 

Fair-maids-of-Fcbruary  ;  see 
Snow-drop,  the  Common. 

Falcon,  the  Dove-coloured  ; 
jce  Hen-harrier. 

Feeling  ;  see  Touch, 

Fenberrics  ;  see  Bilberry, 

Fern,  the  Flowering  ;  see  Os- 
pvund- royal. 

Fetch  ;  see  Vetch,  the  Common, 

Field-eryngo  ;   see  Eryngo, 

Filly  ;  see  Colt.  , 

Fire-blast ;  see  Blast. 

Flake-white  j  see  Colour-mak. 

Flooding  of  Lan4  ;  see  Irriga- 
tion. 

Fold-meadow-grass  ;  see  Mea- 
dow.grass,  the  Roughish. 

Fool-stones,  the  Male  j  see 
Jlarly,  Orchis. 

Framboise  ;  see  Raspberry,  the 
Common. 

Frankfort-blacking  ;  see  Black- 
jng. 

French-bread ;  see  Bread  (in 
^upplem.) 

French  Tamarisk  ;  see  Tama- 
fisk,    the  French. 

Fresh- water-soldier ;  seeWater- 
;iloe. 

Frog-cheese  ;  see  Puff-ball,  the 
Common. 

Frog-hopper  J  see  Flea-locust 
(in  Supplem.) 

FuUer's-teasel  ;  see  Teasel. 

Furmenty  ;  see  Frumenty. 

Fustoc  ;  see  Fustic, 
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Galangal,    the  Common ;    see 
Zedoary. 

Galingale,    the    English  ;    see 
Cyper-grass. 

Garden-nightshade  j  see  Night- 
shade, the  Woody. 

Garden-parsnip  ;  see  Parsnep. 
Garden-radish ;   see  Radish, 
Garden- rocket ;  see  Rocket, 
Garden-spider  ;  see  Spider. 
Garden-thyme  ;  see  Thyme, 
Garden-tulip  ;  see  Tulip, 
Gargarism  ;  see  Gargle. 
Garnet  ;  see  Granate. 
Gat teridge- tree  ;    see   Spindlc- 
tree. 

Geneva  ;  see  Gin. 
Gentil.felcon  ;  see  Falcon. 
Gerard,  the  Herb  ;    see  Gout- 
weed. 

German-flute ;  see  Flute. 
Giant-turtle  ;    see  Turtle,   the 
Common. 

Glastonbury. thorn  ;    sec  Haw^ 
thorn. 

Glimmer,  or  Glist ;  see  Mica. 
Gloucester-cheese  ;  see  Cheese, 
Goose-tongue  ;  see  Sneezewort 
Yarrow. 

Go.to.bedat.noon;  see  Goat's- 
beard,  the  Yellow. 

Grafting  ;  see  Engrafting. 
Grass. poly  j    see   Loosestrife, 
the  Purple, 

Grayling  ;  see  Umber. 
Gray-millet  ;  see  Gromwell. 
Great  Burnet ;  see  Burnet,  the 
Great. 

Grcen-house-bug  ;  see  Coccus, 
Green-ink  ;  see  Ink. 
Green-tea  ;    see  Tea-tree. 
Grig  ;  see  Heath. 
Ground    Pease  j     see    Ground 
Nuts. 

Growse  ;  see  Grouse. 
Gum-elastic  ;  see  Caoutchouc. 
Gum-secretion  ;  5Ce  Gum   (in 
Supplem.J 

b  Gun, 
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GunpoVv'dcr.tca  ;  see  Tea-tree. 

Hoematites  ;   see  Blood-stone. 

Hafod-chccsc  ;    sec  Cheese  (in 
Supplem.j 

Hairy.tarc  ;  sec Vetch,the  Corn. 

Halm  ;  see  Haulm. 

Hard-beam- tree  i  see  Hornbeam 
tree. 

Hardened  Rock-oil ;  see  Fossil- 
pitch. 

Hare-lip  ;  see  Lip. 

Hare's-foot-trefoiJ ;  see  Trefoil. 

Hare's-tail-vush  ;  see  Rush. 

Hart's-clover  J  see  Melilot,  the 
Common. 
'  Haugh  ;   see  Haw. 

Hautboy  ;  see  Strawberry. 
-Kawn  ;  sec    Haulm. 

Hazel. crottlcs,   or   Hazel-rag  ; 
see  Lungwort  Liverwort. 

Hearth-cricket  ;  sec  Cricket. 

Heath  Polypody  ;  see  Polypody. 

Hedgc-recd  ;  see  Reed. 

Hemlock  yVftter-Drppwort  j  sec 
Dropwort* 


Hemp-nettle  j  see  Nettle,  the 
Hemp. 

Herb  Trinity  ;  sec  Heart's.ease, 

Hiccup ;  see  Hiccough. 

High- taper  J  see  Mullein,  the 
Great  White. 

Hind-berry ;  see  Raspberry, 
the  Common. 

Hollands  ;  sec  Gin. 

Hore-hound,  the  Indian ;  see 
Spice. 

Horse -bane  ;  see  Hemlock,  the 
Water. 

Horse-bcech-tree  ;  see  Horn, 
beam. 

Horse-hoeing  ;  see  Hocing« 

How  ;  sec  Hoe. 

Hyson-tea  ;  see  Tea-tree. 

Ice-boat ;  see  Boat. 

Ice-house  ;  see  Milk-house. 

JcfFery-cock  ;  see  Chafer. 

Jer-falcon  ;  see  Falcon. 

Jesuit's-bark  j  see  Peruvian 
Bark, 


PLATES 

IN    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 

I.  A  Weighing  Crane,  invented  by  Mr.    Abraham  Andrews, 
p.  94. 

II.  Rev.  J.Cook's  Drill  Machinery,  p.  168. 

III.  and  iV.  Dr.  Darwin's  aqd  Mr.  Swanwick's  Improvementt 
of  the  Drill  Plough,  Pi.  I.  p.    17^.— PI.  II.  p.  178. 

V.  Instruments  for  recovering  the  Drowned,  p.  189. 

VI.  Implements  of  Restoration  from  Drowning,  p.  190* 

VII.  American  P'ire-enginc,  p.  284. 


ERRATA 


ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 


Pa«^e     78,  Col.  2,  line     5,  and  6,  dele,  of  New  North-street,  Red 

Lion-square  j,  and  read.  No.  10, 
Soho-square. 

m         ll6,  — —  2,  43,  for  Leuciscus  cyprinus,    read,  Cyprinus 

leuciscus. 

—  l6,  for  Corn-fly,  read  Corn  Butterfly ;  p.  G8« 

—  39,  for  Land,  read,  Land-Ditching. 

—  49,  for  Morehouse,  read  Mikehouse, 

—  33,  read  blunderbusses. 

—  49,  for  vesicatorious,  read,  vesicatorius, 
1,  — — .  35,  for  person,  read,  pei'sons. 

—  22,  read,  see  Red  Poppy* 


141, 

1, 

146, 

2, 

163, 

1, 

286, 

1, 

316, 

1, 

376, 

1, 

447, 

2, 
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DOMESTIC  ENCYCLOPiEDIA. 
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CITRON,  or  Citrus,!.,  an  exotic 
genus  of  I'lants,  comprising 
six  species  5  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  occasionally  reared  in  hot- 
houses : 

1.  The  Medica,  or  Citron-tree, 
which  is  a  beautiful  e\'ergreen, 
rises  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  forms  a  full  head,  thickly  set 
with  leaves.  It  is  very  luxuriant 
in  its  vegetation,  shooting  forth  a 
profusion  of  sweet  flowers  in  the 
spring,  and  early  in  the  summer, 
which  are  frequently  succeeded  by 
an  abundance  of  fruit,  that  arrives, 
sometimes,  at  tolerable  perfedion. 

This  species  is  originally  obtain- 
ed by  seed ;  but  the  most  certain 
metliod  of  propagating  it,  is  by  bud- 
ding it  on  stocks  raised  from  seeds 
to  a  proper  size.  These  may  be 
sown,  in  March,  in  pots  of  rich 
light  earth,  half  an  inch  deep,  and 
plunged  in  a  hot-bed  under  frames 
and  glasses,  being  occasionally  wa- 
tered. Towards  the  middle  of 
June,  they  may  be  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  in  which  they  should  re- 
main till  Odober,  when  they  are  to 
be  removed  to  tlie  green-house  till 
the  ensuing  spring.  In  tlie  month 
of  March,  or  April,  following,  they 
\vill  be  fit  to  be  transplanted,  singly, 
in  small  pots,  care  being  taken  to 
water  them  immediately  after  thsi 
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operation  is  performed,  and  to  re- 
peat it  when  necessary  ;  so  tliat,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  or  two,  the 
largest  of  those  designed  for  stocks 
will  be  fit  for  budding.  Previously 
to  their  being  planted,  they  must 
be  set  for  a  day  or  two  in  tubs  of 
water,  to  plump  their  bark  and 
roots.  Next,  they  should  be  wash- 
ed and  cleaned,  the  roots  freed  from 
diseased  parts  and  all  the  small 
dried  fibres.  They  are  tlien  to  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  in  a  tan-bed, 
where  they  should  remain  for  three 
or  four  months;  after  which  they 
may  be  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
but  will  bear  it  only  from  the  end 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  Odober. 

The  fruit  of  tlie  citron-tree  yields 
a  very  agreeable  aad,  which  is  of 
considerable  utility  in  medicine, 
particularly  as  an  antiscorbutic.—- 
See  Lemon-Juick. 

There  i«  anotlier  variety  of  this 
species,  growing  abundantly  in  tlie 
British  West  liidia  Islands,  pro- 
ducing a  spherical  fruit  of  a  much 
smaller  size  tlian  the  lemon,  and 
containing  an  acid  juice,  in  a  more 
concentrated  state. — See  LixrES. 

2. The Aurantium.  SeeOR.\KGE. 

3.  The  Decumana,  or  the  Giant 

Citron,  which  is   common  in  tlie 

East  and  West  Indies^  and  pro- 

B  duces 
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duces  a  fruit,  sometimes  lllb.  in 
weight,  containing  a  sweet  pulp, 
and  small  compartments  in  tlie 
centre,  which  abound  with  a  sub- 
acid vinous  juice.  As  it  requires 
nearly  two  years  to  arrive  at  matu- 
rity, in  the  climate  of  Europe,  it  is 
'  seldom  cultivated. 

CLARIFICATION,  is  tlie  aft 
of  clearing  or  fining  liquids  from 
heterogeneous  or  feculent  ingre- 
dients. For  this  purpose,  the  whites 
of  eggs,  blood,  and  isinglass,  are 
usually  employed :  the  t\^'o  first, 
for  clarifying  liquors,  while  boiling 
hot ;  the  last,  for  tliof  e  which  are 
to  be  lined  when  cold;  as  wine, 
ale,  &c.  The  whites  of  eggs  are 
beaten  up  into  a  froth,  mixed  with 
the  liquor,  and  united  with  the  im- 
pure particles  floating  on  it ;  which 
soon  iadurate,  and  are  carried  up 
to  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  an 
insoluble  scum.  Blood  operates  in 
a  f-imilar  manner,  and  is  principally 
used  in  the  processes  of  refining 
salt  and  sugar. 

Great  quantities  of  isinglass  are 
consumed  in  fining  turbid  wines. 
A  solid  piece,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  in  weight,  is  put  into  s 
cask  of  wine,  where  it  gradually 
dissolves,  and  forms  a  skin  upon 
the  surface  :  this  pellicle  at  length 
subsides,  czrxying  down  with  it 
the  feculent  matter  that  floated  on 
ti]e  wine.  Other  vintners  previ- 
ously dissolve  the  isinglass  j  and, 
having  boiled  it  down  to  a  f:^elafi- 
nous  consistence,  mix  it  with  the 
liquor,  strongly  agitate  the  cask, 
and  then  let  it  stand  to  settle.  It 
deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked, 
that  wines  treated  in  this  manner 
are  tainted  with  a  very  putrescent 
animal  substance,  and  cannot  be 
wholesome. 

CLARY,  or  Salvia,  L.  is  a  ge- 
mis  of  native  plants,  producing  , 
t^*©  species : 
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1.  The  Pratenns,  or  Meadow- 
Clary,  which  grows  in  dry  pas- 
tures, and  is  found  principally  in 
the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex, 
It  is  perennial ;  flowers  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July  ;  and  its 
leaves  are  slightly  aromatijc.  When  . 
soaked  in  water  for  a  few  rmnates, 
its  seeds  acquire  a  mucilaginous 
coat,  somewhat  similar  to  the  spawn 
of  frogs,  Bkchstein  observes, 
that  this  plant,  when  used  as  a 
substitiate  for  hops,  imparts  an 
agreeable  flavour  to  beer  and  wine^ 
but,  at  the  same  time,  renders  them 
more  intoxicating,  and  pernicious 
to  health.  It  may,  however,  be 
more  usefully  employed  in  tanning 
leather,  and  dyeing  a  permanent 
dark  brown. 

2.  The  Ferhenaca,  or  Wild 
English  Clary,  which,  is  also  pe- 
rennial, grows  in  gravelly,  calca- 
reous soils,  and  blows  from  June 
to  06tcber.  This  species  is  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  but  more  aro- 
m.atic.  Its  seeds,  when  immersed 
in  water,  possess  the  property  of 
the  pratensis,  in  a  superior  degree. 

Both  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  tMs 
plant  have  a  warm,  bitterish,  pun- 
gent taste,  and  a  strong,  though  not 
agreeable,  odour.  They  are  prin- 
cipally recommended  in  hysteric 
disorders,  and  in  flatulent  colics. 

Claky-Water  is  composed  of 
brandy,  sugar,  clary-flowers,  and 
cinnamon,  in  which  a  little  am- 
bergris is  dissolved.  It  is  also  pre- 
pared with  brandy,  juice  of  cher- 
ries, straw-berries  and  goose-ber- 
ries, clo\  es,  white  pepper,  and  co- 
riander-seeds ;  the  whole  of  which 
are  infused,  sweetened,  and  strain- 
ed.— ^This  meuicat^  water  is  said 
to  assist  digestion,  and  to  be  1'  an 
excellent  cardiac;"  but  we  have 
reason  to  apj)rel)end  that  it  is,  like 
all  QtLer  cordials,  calculated  to  in- 
crease 
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^reas<^  the  catalogue  of  tipplers,  ra- 
ther than  to  promote  the  pui-poses 
of  health. 

CLAY  is  a  compact,  heavy,  stiff, 
viscid,  and  du6lile  earth,  when 
hioist,  which  is  easily  dissolved, 
^nd,  when  mixed  with  water,  does 
hot  readily  subside. 

For  promoting  the  vegetation  of 
many  plants,  clay  is  a  necessary 
higredient  in  the  soil,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those 'species  called  ar~ 
gilla  a'e'rata,  or  lac  lunce,  and  ar- 
gilla  apyra,  or  porcelain,  and  other 
white,  fermenting  clays,  for  which 
no  use  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
in  agriculture.  By  its  cohesion^ 
clay  retains  humidity,  on  which', 
perhaps,  its  fertilizing  property 
chiefly  depends. 

In  its  pure  state,  clay  is  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  vegetation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  adhesion  of  ar- 
gillaceous particles,  which  cannot 
be  penetrated  by  the  tender  fibres 
of  roots ;  but,  when  mixed  vAth 
calcareous  earth,  and  siliceous  sand, 
or  marl,  it  is  much  improved,  and 
of  great  use  in  tillage. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  that 
lumps  of  clay,  in  a  moist  state, 
may  be  rendered  more  friable,  by 
exposing  them  to  frost ;  which,  by 
expanding  the  water  they  contain, 
and  converting  it  into  ice,  is  sup*- 
posed  to  cause  a  farther  separation 
of  the  clayey  particles.  This  no- 
tion, however,  appears  to  be  erro- 
neous ;  for,  unless  the  frost  be  very 
sudden,  it  will  probably  be  attend- 
ed with  a  contrary  effeft.  Mr. 
KiKWAN  observes,  that  clay,  in 
its  dry  state,  absorbs  more  than 
tx^nce  its  weight  of  water,  before  it 
parts  with  that  fluid,  and  retains  it, 
in  the  open  air,  more  tenaciously 
than  other  earths;  but,  in  a  freez- 
ing cold,  clay  contradts  more  than 
other  soils,  aud,  as  it  were,  squeeze* 
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cufits  water  in  a  greater  than  usual  • 
proportion. 

As  clay,  by  the  great  cohesion  of 
its  particles,  is  not  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  roots,  Dr.  I>ARwm 
remarks,  that  it  may,  in  some  de- 
gree, be  corre6ted,  by  frequently 
exposing   the  air  confined  in    its 
interstices  ;  for  instance,  by  turn- 
ing  it  over  with  the  plough,  or 
spade.      Another  method  is,    by 
planting,    in  a  chyey  soil,   first, 
those  vegetables  which  are  known 
to  thrive  in  it,  such  as  beans;  and 
if  tlieir  roots  be  afterwards  left  to 
putrify  in  the  clay,  they  render  the 
mass   less   cohesive,    and   enrich, 
rather  than  impoverish,  the  land. 
When  clay  abounds  with  vitriolic 
acid,  so  as  to  be  convertible  into 
aliun,  it  becomes  very  unfavour- 
able to  vegetation,  and  checks  the 
growth  of  trees,  as  well  as  of  her- 
baceous plants,  by  corroding  the 
fine  extremities  of  tiieir  roots.  Thife 
injurioiis  quality  may  be  most  ef- 
feftually  remedied,  in  gardens,  by 
wood-ashes,  or  soap-suds ;  and,  in 
fields,  by  mixing  with  such  claj", 
lime,  powdered  clialk,  or  the  sweep- 
ings of  roads  consisting  of  lime^ 
stone. 

Clay-La NDS>  are  those  whicfc 
abound  with  clay,  wbetlier  blaclc, 
blue,  white,  &c.j  of  which,  the 
black  and  yellow  are  the  best  for 
corn. 

All  clay  soils,  as  they  retain  too 
much  water,  are  apt  to  chill  the 
plants  in  moist  seasons;  on  the 
contrary,  in  dry  weather,  they  be- 
come hard,  and  obstru6t  vegeta- 
tion. Tliey  naturally  produce  weeds, 
goose-grass,  thistles,  poppies,  &c.  j 
but  some  will  yield  clover  and  rye- 
grass ;  and,  if  well  manured,  bear 
the  best  grain;  Such  soils  are  more 
advantageously  manured  than  any 
other  lands ;  tiie  most  proper  that 
£  'J,  can 
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•  can  be  selefted  for  this  purpose,  Is 
horse  or  pigeons'  dung,  malt-dust, 
chalk,  &CC. 

Clay-ground  is  naturally  steril, 
because  it  adheres  together  in 
masses.  This  defeft  may,  however, 
be  remedied,  by  mixing  with  it 
burnt  clay;  which  tends  to  correct 
the  cold  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
will,  by  proper  tillage,  yield  most 
excellent  crops. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  rural 
industry,  in  rendering  a  wet  clayey 
soil  uncommonly  produdive,  oc- 
curs in  the  28th  volume  of  the 
Annals  of  Agriculture.  The  land 
■was  two  perches  in  width,  and 
gently  arched  up,  so  that  the  crown 
of  the  ridge  was  about  2,  or  2\ 
feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow.  These  ridges  were  gently 
rounded  off,  so  as  to  describe  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  very  large 
circle,  then  disposed  into  double 
beds,  and  well  manured.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  was  farther  pro- 
moted, by  adapting  the  course  of 
crops  to  its  nature ;  namely,  by 
sowing,  1st,  beans,  2d,  wheat; 
and,  3d,  clover.  In  this  succession, 
the  beans  were  set  upon  a  clover- 
lay,  which  saved  much  time,  in 
preparing  the  land  after  the  com- 
mon way ;  and  being  sown  just 
before,  or  immediately  after,  Christ- 
mas, they  were  ready  to  be  hoed 
in  the  dry  weather,  usually  occur- 
ring towards  the  end  of  February, 
or  the  beginning  of  March :  by  this 
management,  they  were  brought 
so  forward,  that  they  could  be  cut 
in  July  or  August.  It  is  an  error 
in  agriculture,  that  beans  cannot 
be  left  too  long  on  the  ground. 
They  should  be  harvested  while 
most  of  the  pods  are  quite  green  ; 
by  v/hich  means  a  fine  sample  i« 
secured,  and  the  straw  rendered 
Jncoroparably  better.     After  liie 
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beans,  wheat  was  sown ;  and  ovct 
that,  in  the  month  of  Marclv,  ov 
April,  from  15  to  20lbs.  of  clover- 
seed  per  acre,  w'hiclis  in  the  fol-  . 
lowing  year,  was  mown  twice  for 
hay.  These  crops  are  particularly 
valuable  on  strong  soils,  where  oats 
and  barley  never  tlirive  well ;  anrf 
even  if  a  large  crop  of  either  should 
be  raised,  it  would  be  of  a  very 
inferior  quality.  Hence  we  re- 
commend a  similar  course  to  be 
pursued,  as  the  labour  and  expence 
necessarily  incurred,  will  be  amply 
compensated  by  perseverance  and 
industry. 

CLEAVERS,  or  Clivers.  See 
Goose-Grass. 

CLIFF -KALE,  or  Sea-Kale. 
See  Sea-Colewort. 

CLERGY,  Benefit  of,  is  an 
ancient  privilege,  by  which  a  per- 
son in  holy  orders  may  claim  to  be 
deUvered  to  his  ordinary,  to  purge 
himself  of  felony.  It  was  formerly 
confined  exclusively  to  the  clergy, 
but  has  been  extended,  since  the 
Reformation,  to  the  laity.  Accord- 
ingly, bytlie  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12,  all 
Lords  of  Parliament,  and  Peers  of 
the  Realm,  shall  be  discharged,  in 
all  clergyable  and  other  felonies, 
provided  for  by  the  a6t,  without 
being  burnt  in  the  hand,  or  trans- 
ported— or  at  most  being  imprisoned 
only  for  one  year — in  the  same  man- 
ner as  real  clerks  convict  are.  By  the 
same  a6t,  all  the  commons,  not  In 
orders,  whetlier  male  or  female, 
shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be  dis- 
charged of  the  punishment  of  felo- 
nies, within  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
on  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  and 
suffering  a  discretionary  imprison- 
ment; or,  in  case  of  larceny,  on 
being  transported  for  seven  years, 
if  the  court  shall  think  proper. 

CLIMATE,  is  a  teiin  usually 
given  to  any  country  or  regioiii, 

that 
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that  differs  from  another^  as  well 
with  respeA  to  the  seasons  and 
quality  of  the  soil,  as  to  the  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants. 

The  climate  of  tliis  country, 
though  in  general  temperate,  is 
extremely  variable.  The  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  however  sudden 
in  Britain,  are  less  severely  felt 
than  upon  the  Continent.  Yet  tliese 
frequent  changes  are  productive  of 
many  diseases,  which,  according 
to  Dr.  C.  BissET,  are  generated 
chiefly  by  the  following  causes  : 
1.  From  the  cold  and  moist  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  consequent  on 
a  long  coiurse  of  weather,  that  was 
eitlier  dry  and  sultry,  or  warm, 
close,  and  moist ;  or  intensely  cold 
and  diy,  together  with  keen  frost; 
and  from  the  effefts  produced  by 
the  conti'ary  temperature.  2.  From 
cold  and  frosty  weather,  with  pierc- 
ing north,  or  east  winds,  after  a 
long  course  of  mild  weather,  with 
south  winds,  which  again  prevail 
after  the  opposite  extremes,  and 
produce  a  moist  and  temperate,  or 
warm  air  :  and  3 .  From  cold  wea- 
ther during  summer,  and  unsea- 
sonably warm  or  mild  weather, 
together  witli  south  winds,  in  win- 
ter, and  again  attended  with  the 
contrary  changes. 

This  island  is  peculiarly  subje<5t 
to  showers,  and  to  close,  cloudy, 
foggy  weadier;  which  must  be 
ascribed  to  its  insular  situation. 
Clouds  are  continually  wafted  over 
from  the  sea,  by  every  wind,  and 
condensed  by  tlie  cold  land-air,  as 
also  by  the  humid  vapours  arising 
from  plants,  and  tlius  precipitated 
iu  rain,  Fi<jia  this  circumstance, 
an  uninterrupted  continuance  of 
diy  weatlier  is  seldom  experienced 
in  Great  Britain.  But,  though  such 
frequent  changes,  togetiier  with 
the  moist  aiid  cold  aijr  so  geuerally 
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prevalent,  render  tlie  inhabitants 
of  this  country  liable  to  many  dis- 
orders, yet  the  more  malignant 
epidemics  are  less  fat;U,  and  occur 
less  frequently,  than  in  most  conti- 
nental regions  ;  because  wc  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  pure  and  temperate 
sea-winds,  and  are  exempt  from 
tlie  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  moisture  of  tlie  British  air, 
indeed,  tends  to  relax  the  fibres ; 
but  it  also  promotes  accretion, 
while  its  cool  temperature  con- 
denses the  solids,  and  invigorates 
the  whole  body.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  the  natives  of  Great  Britain 
are,  in  general,  stouter,  and  more 
robust  than  diose  of  other  countries  J 
and,  though  many  persons  here 
are  subje6t  to  scorbutic  and  rheu- 
matic complaints,  arising  from  these 
various  causes,  to  which  must  be 
added  tlieir  gross  and  solid,  or  luxu- 
rious food,  yet  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
lives  to  an  advanced  age,  tlian  of 
those  of  any  continental  country. 
This  assertion,  however,  chiefly 
relates  to  salubrious  farms  and  vil- 
lages, where  the  people  are  more 
temperate,  and  less  debauched  by 
spirituous  liquors,  than  in  towns. 
We  may  farther  remark,  that  the 
prevailing  custom  of  wearing  light 
and  thin  dresses,  especially  aniong 
females,  is  by  no  means  conducive 
to  longevity ;  for,  as  those  votaries 
of  fashion  and  caprice  are,  in  all 
seasons,  exposed  to  colds  and  rheu- 
matic complaints,  many  of  them 
at  lengtii  contract  pulmonary,  or 
consumptive  diseases,  and  fall  vic- 
tims of  folly,  at  a  period  of  life 
when  they  ought  to  be  most  useful 
to  society. 

The  solid,  nutritive  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  general,  is  likewise 
a  principal  cause  of  many  diseases 
originating  fjom  repletion  3  yet  it , 
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must  at  the  same  time  he  admitted, 
that    such    substantial    nutriment 
greatly  contributes  totlieir  strength, 
their  full,  athletic  size,  and  florid 
complexion. — Those  of  our  readers, 
who  wish  to  acquire  additional  in- 
formation on  this  subjeft,  we  refer 
to  Dr.  "W.  Falconer's  elaborate 
♦*  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  CU- 
mate.   Situation,  Natiere  of  Coun- 
tni.  Population,  Nature  of  Food, 
Way  of  Life:  on  the  Dispositions 
and  Temper,  Ma?mers  and  Beha- 
viour, Intelle6fs,  Lmvs  and  Cus- 
tomn,  Forvis  of  Governm&nt,  and 
Eeligion  of  Mankind"    (4ro.    ]8s, 
Diily — Mawman,  1/81),  in  which 
this  interesting  topic  is  minutely 
aind  ingeniously  discussed. 
Clock.     See  Time-piece: 
CLOSE-STOOL,  a  chamberim- 
pleraent  of  considerable  utility-  to 
patients  and  invalids ;    though  it 
has  lately  been  in  a  great  mt^sure 
sO-perseded    by   the    invention  of 
u>(iter-<losets .      Tliese,    however, 
being  attended  with  such  expence 
as  to  preclude  many  fa»-iilies  from 
their  acquisition,  it  may  be  useful 
to  mention  an  easy  method  of  sup- 
jx^ssing  the  fetid  exhalation  arising 
from  vessels  of  the  tVjrmer  descrip- 
tion,   when   kept  in   sick-rooms, 
e«ipecially  during  the  night.     A  fo- 
reign writer  suggests  the  following 
expedient :    Take  a   hancUul   (we 
suppose,  three  or  icmx  oiinces)  of 
gj'een  vitriol ;  dissolve  it  in  half  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water ;  ami,  when 
cold',  pour  a  quart  of  it  on  the  feces 
immediately  after  each  stool.     Li 
this   simple  manner,   we   are  in- 
formed, the  most  unpleasant  stench 
■U'Hl  be  effettually  rjeutralized ;  a 
circumstance  oi  great  importance 
in-wutrid  and  malignsht  levers.  • 
't^X'OT-Buit'B.    'SceBuHi^ocK. 
GIX>TH,  in  coninaeroe,  a  raa- 
jAiti»(ivue" ■  made  bi  vudol,; : «otton , 
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flax,  herap,  Sec.  woven  in  a  loom." 
In  this  place,  however,  we  shall 
treat  only  of  woollen  cloths  :  these 
are  of  various  qualities,  line  OT 
coarse,  which  depend  on  a  variety 
of  circumstances. 

The  best  wools  for  mannfaftur- 
ing  cloth  are  those  of  England  and 
Spain,  especially  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Segovia.  In  order  to  use  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  they  should 
be  previously  scoured,  in  a  hot  lir 
qubr  consisting  of  three  parts  of 
pure  water,  and  one  of  urine. 
When  it  has  soaked  a  sufficient 
time  in  this  liquor,  to  dissolve  the 
grease,  it  is  drained,  and  properly 
washed  in  running  water  :  p.s  soon 
as  it  feels  somewhat  rough,  and  is 
divested  of  all  smell,  except  the 
natural  one  of  tlie  fiheep,  it  is  said 
to  be  properly  scoured.  The  wocd 
is  next  exposed  to  dry  completely 
in  tlie  shade;  after  which  it  is 
beaten  with  rcxls  upon  wooden  hur- 
dles, or  on  cords,  to  cleanse  it  from 
the  dust  and  grosser  filth,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  spinning,  when  it  must 
be  well  picked,  in  order  to  separate 
the  remaining  impurities. 

After  this  process,  it  is  oiled  with 
oil  of  olives,  and  given  to  tlie  spin- 
ners, who  first  card  it  on  the  knee 
with  small  fine  cards,  and  then  spin 
it  on  a  wheel ;  care  being  taken  to 
make  the  thread  of  the  warp  one 
third  less  than  that  of  the  v/oof, 
and  to  twist  the  former  more  com- 
p>a<9:ly .  The  thread  is  then  reeled, 
and  formed  into  skeins :  tliat  de- 
signed for  the  warp  is  wound  on- 
sjTiall  tubes,  pieces  of  paper,  or' 
rushes,  so  disposed  that  they  may 
be  easily  put  in  the  eye  of  the  shut- 
tle ;  that  intended  tor  the  warp  is 
wound  on  large  wooden  bobbins. 
As  socm  as  it  is  warped,  stitflsned 
with  size,  and  dried,  it  is  mounted 
on  the  loom.     The  weavers,  ofi 
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V,  hom  there  are  tAvo  to  each  loom, 
tread  alternately,  on  tiie  right,  and 
oir  the  left  step  of  the  treddlc, 
which  raises  and  lower;?  the  threads 
of  tlie  warp  equally ;  between 
■which  latter  they  throw  tiie  shuttle 
transversely,  the  one  to  tlie  otiier. 
Every  time  the  shuttle  is  thrown, 
and  a  thread  of  tlie  woof  inserted 
in  the  warp,  they  strike  it  jointly 
\rith  the  same  frame  :  to  this  is 
attached  the  comb,  or  reed,  through 
tlie  teeth  of  which  the  threads  of 
the  w^arp  have  been  previously 
passed  j  the  blow  being  repeated  as 
often  fes  is  necessary.  Having  tilled 
tlie  W'hole  warp  with  the  woof,  the 
cloth  is  unrolled  from  the  beam  on 
which  it  had  been  wound  w^hile 
weaving,  and  given  to  be  cleansed 
from  the  knots,  ends  of  tliread, 
&rc.  ;  an  operation  which  is  usually 
performed  with  iron  nippers. 

In  this  state  it  is  earned  to  the 
fullery,  and  scowered  with  urine, 
or  with  a  species  of  potters'  clay 
steeped  in  water.  As  soon  as  the 
cloth  is  again  cleared  from  the 
earth  or  urine,  it  is  returned  to  the 
former  hands,  for  taking  off,  as 
before,  the  smaller  straws,  &c. ; 
when  it  is  delivered  to  the  fuller, 
to  be  beaten  and  fulled  with  hot 
water,  in  which  a  proper  quantity 
of  soap  has  been  dissolved.  After 
this  second  fulling,  it  is  smoothed, 
or  pulled  lengthways  by  the  lists, 
in  order  to  take  out  all  wrinkles 
and  unevenness.  This  operation  is 
continued  till  the  cloth  is  brought 
to  a  proper  breadth,  when  it  is 
washed  in  clear  water,  to  cleanse 
it  from  the  soap,  and  afterwards 
given  wet  to  the  carders,  to  raise 
the  hair,  or  nap,  with  the  teasel 
(Dipsacus  fuUovim,  L.)  The 
cloth- worker  then  takes  it  in  hand, 
and  performs  what  is  called,  the 
Jirsi  5/!^cW;z^,  after  which  itis  agaiq. 
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delivered  to  the  carders,  who  pass 
it  repeatedly  under  the  teasel,  in 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  the 
stuff.  It  is  next  returned  to  tlie 
cloth-worker,  and  from  him  to  the 
carders,  w^here  tlie  same  operation 
is  continued  till  tlie  nap  on  the  sur- 
face be  properly  ranged. 

Tlius  prepared,  tlie  cloth  is  sent 
to  the  dyer,  who,  after  having  given 
it  the  proper  colour,  immerses  it 
in  pure  water,  and  delivers  it,  while 
wet,  to  the  worker.  The  latter 
lays  the  nap  with  a  brush  on  the 
table  ;  and  then  suspends  it  on 
tenters,  where  it  is  sutiiciently- 
stretched,  and  bru?hed  while  w<^;' 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  its  proper ' 
dimensions.  As  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pletely dried,  it  is  again  brushed 
on  the  table,  to  finish  the  laying  of 
the  nap ;  after  which  it  is  folded, 
and  laid  cold  under  a  press,  to  make 
it  smooth,  and  to  give  it  a  gloss. 
When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  press, 
and  the  papers  for  glossing  it  arc 
removed,  tne  cloth  is  fit  for  imme- 
diate sale,  or  use. 

With  respe6t  to  the  manufafture 
of  mixed  cloti^s,  or  those  in  which- 
the  wools  are  dyed  previously  to 
their  being  wrought,  the  process 
varies  but  little  from  tliat  just  de- 
scribed, except  in  what  relates  to 
the  colour. 

Cloth,  in  general,  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
domestic  convenience :  hence  many 
ingenious  persons  have  attempted 
to  discover  substitutes  for  Flax 
and  Hemp,  of  which  we  shall  give 
a  short  account,  in  their  alphabeti- 
cal order. 

Woollen  cloths  being  liable  to  be 
stained,  or  soiled,  by  a  variety  of 
accidents,  different  metliods  have 
been  contrived  to  remove  such 
spots,  and  thus  restore  the  cloth  to 
its  former  beauty.  When  stained 
£  4,  with 
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with  grease,  fullers'  earth,  pure 
j)Ot-ash,  or  otlier  absorbeuts,  will 
produce  the  desired  efle^l.  Spots 
of  ink,  or  other  stains,  may  be 
taken  out  by  the  acid  of  sorrel,  or 
the  oxalic  acid  (essential  salt  of  le- 
mons), and  the  colour  restored  by 
alkalies,  or  by  a  solution  of  tin.  It 
frequently  happens,  hcTwever,  that 
spots  are  owing  to  different  un- 
luio\i'n  causes,  which  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  recur  to  compositions 
possessing  various  powers.  For  this 
purpose,  Chaptal  recommends 
white  soap  to  be  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol :  in  this  solution  are  to  be 
mixed  tlie  yolks  of  four  or  five 
eggs,  to  whicli  should  be  gradually 
added,  some  spint  of  turpentine 
and  fullers'  earth,  in  such  propor- 
tions as  to  give  the  whole  mixture, 
when  stirred,  a  due  consistence  for 
being  formed  into  bails.  The  spots, 
after  being  wetted,  are  to  be  rubbed 
with  these  balls ;  when  the  cloth 
also  should  be  well  washed,  and 
cleansed.  Thus,  every  kind  of  spots 
(those  of  ink,  or  other  solutions  of 
iron  excepted)  may  be  effedually 
removed. 

In  February,  lygG,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  John  Grimshaw, 
of  Strines-hall,  Derbyshire,  calico- 
printer,  for  his  invention  of  certain 
substances  to  be  used  in  clearing, 
or  bleaching,  printed,  stained,  or 
dyed  woollen,  and  other  cloths.  The 
principal  ingredient  employed  by 
the  patentee  appears  to  be,  the 
common  grains  which  remain  after 
brewing,  and  which  are  put  into  a 
close  vessel,  in  order  to  become 
sour.  This  is  usually  effefled  in 
six  days  in  hot,  and  in  about  eight 
days,  in  cold  weather.  As  soon  as 
the  grains  have  acquired  tlie  neces- 
sary degree  of  acidity,  three  or 
four  bushels  of  them  are  directed 
to  be  put  into  a  commou-sized  ca- 
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licOrprintcr's  copper  pan,  nearly 
full  of  water.  Into  tliis  inixture 
the  stained  cloths  are  repeatedly 
immersed,  and  turned  over  a  winch 
or  reel  placed  across  the  pan.  The 
operation  is  continued  from  five  to 
fifteen  minutes,  during  which  the 
mixture  is  direded  to  boil  gently ; 
the  pieces  are  then  take^  out,  and 
washed  immediately,  either  in  hot 
or  cold  water,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  goods  that  are 
cleared  whh  bran.  When  twelve 
or  sixteen  pieces  have  been  tlms 
cleaned,  an  additional  bushel  of 
sour  grains  is  to  be  added,  and  the 
pan  filled  up  with  water  :  when  it 
boUs,  the  operation  may  be  repeated 
with  other  clotlis,  as  before. — See 
Bleaching, 

Clothes.     See  Moths. 

Clotweed.  See  Bukdock  the 
Lesser. 

CLOUD-BERRY,  or  Moun- 
tain Bramblk,  the  Rulus  dm- 
mcemorus,  L.  an  indigenous  species 
of  tlie  raspberry-bush,  v  hich  growi 
in  peat-bogs,  and  on  the  sides  of 
mountains :  it  is  found  cliiefly  in 
the  counties  of  York,  Westmore- 
land, Cumberland,  Lancaster,  and 
Caernarvon. 

This  plant  seldom  exceeds  one 
foot  in  height,  produces  wliite  blos- 
soms in  tlie  month  of  May  or  June, 
and  afterwards  red  berries.  These 
are  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
are  frequendy  brought  to  the  table 
with  the  desert,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  as  weil  as  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  where 
they  are  reputed  to  be  an  excellent 
antiscorbutic. 

CLOVE,  a  term  used  in  weigh- 
ing wool,  consisting  of  /lbs.  In 
Essex,  8lbs.  of  cheese  or  butler 
make  a  dove. 

CLOVE- riNK,  or  Carnation, 
tlie  Dianthui  caryophylLus,  L.  be- 
long: s 
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longs  to  a  genus  of  plants  com- 
prising twenty-eight  species  ;  of 
which  six  only  are  natives. — ^The 
carnation,  in  its  wild  state,  grows 
ou  old  walls,  and  is  found  among 
the  ruins  of  ancient  castles.  It  usu- 
ally flowers  in  tlie  month  of  June 
or  July, 

Although  glove-pinks  will  tlirive 
in  almost  any  garden  soil,  yet  they 
delight  most  in  those  of  a  light 
loamy  nature.  They  are  propagated 
chiefly  by  seed,  in  March  or  April, 
and  generally  come  up  in  a  month 
after  sowing.  When  properly 
weeded  and  watered  till  July,  they 
will  be  fit  for  transplanting  into 
nursery -beds,  which  should  be 
about  three  feet  wide,  and  in  an 
open  situation.  In  these  beds,  the 
plants  are  to  be  pricked  during 
moist  weatlier,  at  the  distance  of 
four  inches  from  eacli  other,  and 
moderately  watered  5  v.'hich  should 
be  occasionally  repeated,  till  tliey 
have  taken  good  root.  In  Septem- 
ber, they  will  be  fit  to  be  finally 
transplanted  into  otlier  beds  of 
good  earth,  about  tliree  feet  wide, 
in  rows  nine  inches  asunder.  Here 
they  are  to  remain  till  spring ;  but 
if  the  winter  prove  very  severe^ 
they  should  be  sheltered  with  mats. 
In  the  venial  season,  they  ought 
to  be  carefu'iy  weeded  with  a  hoe, 
and  the  flower-stalks  must  be  tied 
up  to  sticks,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  drooping,  by  which  their 
growth  would  be  retarded. 

Clove-pinks  have  a  pleasant  aro- 
matic odour,  and  are  said  to  be 
cardiac  and  alexipharmx.  A  de- 
codion  of  these  flowers  has  been 
successfully  used  in  malignant  fe- 
vers j  and,  as  Paulli  asserts,  they 
raise'  the  animal  spirits,  quench 
thirst,  and  powerfully  promote  botli 
perspiration  and  the  secretion  of 
urine,  without  occasioning  great 
irritation. 
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CLOVER,  a  species  of  trefoil, 
or  Trifuimm,  L.  a  genus  of  plants 
comprising  55  species,  of  which 
only  1(5  are  indigenous:  of  these 
the  following  are  the  principal. 

1.  The  pratense,  or  common 
clover,  which  is  frequently  found 
in  meadows  and  pastures.  This 
species  thrives  best  on  a  firm  heavy 
soil,  and  is  raised  from  seed,  which 
is  usually  sown  between  the  months 
of  February  and  May,  in  tlie  pro- 
portion of  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  per 
acre.  If  it  be  often  sown  on  the 
same  land,  tiie  crop  will  fail ;  it 
should  therefore  be  changed  for 
trefoil  or  lucerne. 

Common  clover  is  usually  sown 
together  witli  wheat,  in  tlie  spring, 
as  well  as  with  barley  and  oats  j 
but  experienced  farmers  generally 
prefer  wheat ;  as,  in  dry  seasons, 
the  cloverii^equently  overpowers 
the  oats  or  barley ;  and,  if  it  be 
sown  late  in  order  to  obviate  this 
evil,  it  often  fails,  and  the  crop  is 
lost  for  tliat  season.  It  is  also 
mixed  with  rye-grass  j  and,  if 
mown  when  tlie  latter  is  beginning 
to  flower,  the  lower  grow tii  is  con- 
siderably increased,  and  a  great 
quantify  of  excellent  grass  iS  ob- 
tained. Another  advantage  arises 
from  this  expedient ;  for,  however 
severe  the  frost  uiay  be,  the  clover 
will  be  completely  screened  from 
its  piercing  efie6ts  by  the  rye-grass. 
Tiie  common  clover  is  in  flower 
from  May  to  September,  and  pro- 
duces seeds  which  are  known  to  be 
ripe  by  the  stalks  and  heads  chang- 
ing their  colour.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
tills  species,  and  frequently  eat  of  it 
so  eagerly  as  to  become  hnuen  _  or 
llown.  That  disorder,  however, 
may  be  prevented  by  constantly 
moving  them  about  tlie  field,  wiieu 
turned  in,  so  that  the  first  ball  may 
sink  into  tlieir  maw  before  the  next 
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fepdfipositpd.  Or,  if  cattle  be  tnrned 
mto  rlfiver  belly-deep,  they  will, 
k  is  said,  receive  no  injury  by  eat- 
ing too  freely  of  it ;  •  as  it  is  perni- 
cious only  in  its  earlier  state.  Should 
tim',  nevertheless,  be  attacked 
•witii  tJiat  dnngerous  sweJling,  they 
may  be  relie\'ed  by  adopting  the 
reipetlies  pointed  out  under  tbe  ar- 
iSdc  Cattle,  vol.  i.  p.  454-5. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
the  iiitroduftion  of  t^iis  beneficial 
plant  into  modem  husbandry,  ha.? 
been  attended  vi'ith  numerous  and' 
important  advantages.  Since  that 
period,  the  ne^'  system  of  stall- 
feeding  dates  its  origin,  INIany  in- 
significant farms,  on  the  Continent, 
have  since  been  converted  into  va- 
luable estates  ;  for,  as  this  species 
of  clover  is  annually  produ^ive  of 
three  or  four  crops,  for  tv/o  years 
at  least,  it  is  generally  fl.  Jughed  in, 
after  tlie  last  mowing',  in  ,autumn, 
and  wheat  or  rye,  immediately 
sown  on  the  land,  without  any 
other  manure,  except  what  is  de- 
rived from  the  fertilizing  roots  of 
that  vegetable.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, gypsum  is  scattered  on  such 
fields  during  the  winter. 

In  times  of  great  scarcity,  bread 
has  been  prepared  fron  •  the  flowers 
of  the  common  clover.  In  Sweden, 
the  heads  are  employed  for  dyeing 
wool  of  a  green  colour ;  and  if 
mixed  with  alum,  they  yield  a  light, 
if  with  copperas,,  a  dark  green  colour. 

2.  The  medium,  or  red  peren- 
nial clover,  which  is  found  in  pas- 
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tures,  hedges,  and  on  the  sides  of 
woods.  It  thrives  on  a  rich  sojj. 
whether  clay  or  gravd,  and  ^)^ 
even  grow  upon  a  nroor,  if  pro- 
perly cultivated.  '  It  ctows  'spon- 
taneously on  ntrrl-land  J  but  is 
usually  reared  from  seed,  wWch 
should  be  put  in  the  ground  fh)m 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  May.  This  species,  as  well  as 
tbe  common  cAax&r^  is'  frequently 
sown  t(^edier  with  -flax,  on  a  soil 
highly  cultivate!  for  that  purpose  j' 
and,  ns  tiir  latter  isa  for\vard]7lantj, 
it  is  geiiera'lly  removed  so  early  as 
to  allow  the  clm-er  time  for  grow- 
ing. Red  cloyt'r  is  sometimes 
so'.^'n  by  itself;  bnt  this  praftice  is 
by  no  means  to  be  recommended  ; 
for  the  crop  is  liable  to  be  lost,  un- 
less it  be  sheltered  in  its  infant 
state,  during  ttic  severity  of  the 
winter.. 

When  red  clover  is  intended  for 
seed,  the  ground  ought  to  be  care- 
fully cleared  of  weeds,  tlaat  the 
seed  may  be  preserved  pure.  It  is 
collefted  both  from  the  first  and 
second  crop,  but  principally  from 
the  former,  \^^len  one  half  of  the 
ifield  has  changed  its  colour,  by  the 
drying  of  the  clover  heads,  the 
reaping  of  them  may  then  be  com- 
menced. In  America,  tliis  is  cf- 
fe6ted  by  two  implements,  Mhich, 
for  ingenuit}'  and  simplicity  of  con- 
struftion,  desetre  to  be  greatly  re- 
commended :  we  .  have  therefore 
subjoined  the  following  rdftesen- 
tations : 
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Dimensions. 

1 ,  2,  The  shafts,  4  feet  4  inches 
long,  and  tiiree  feet  asunder. 

3,  4,  The  IiandJes,  3  feet  long, 
and  20  inches  apart. 

5,  l^e  fingers,  or  teeth,  thirteen 
inches  long. 

The  wiieels  are  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter. 

Tliis  madUne  is  drawn  by  one 
hor&e,  and  guided  by  a  man  or  boy; 
it  simply  coftfiists  of  an  open  box, 
about  4  feet  square  at  t'^e  bottom, 
and  about  3  in  height,  on  three 
sides  ;  to  the  fore  part,  which  is 
open,  hagers  are  fixed,  similar  to 
those  of  a  cradle,  about  3  feet  in 
Jength,  and  so  near  as  to  break  off 
the  heads  from  the  clover -stocks 
between  them,  Nvhich  are  thrown 
back  into  the  l)ox  as  the  horse  ad- 
vances. The  box  is  fixed  on  an 
axle-tree,  supported  by  two  small 
wheels,  two  tbet  in  diameter  ;  two 
handles  are  aftixed  to  the  hinder 
part,  by  means  of  which  the  driver, 
while  he  manages  tlie  horse,  raises 
or  lowers  tlie  fingers  of  the  machine, 
so  as  to  take  off  all  the  heads  of  the 
grass  ;  and,  as  often  as  the  box  is 
filled  witli  them,  they  are  thrown 
out,  and  the  horse  goes  on  as  be- 
Jbre, 
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This  instrument  is  called  a  cra- 
dle, and  is  made  of  an  oak  board. 


about  18  inches  in  length  and  10 
in  breadtli.  The  fore-part  of  it, 
to  tlie  length  of  Q  inches,  is  sawed 
into  fingers  ;  a  handle  is  inserted 
behind,  iuchning  towards  them, 
and  a  clotli  put  round  the  back  part 
of  the  board,  which  is  cut  some- 
what circular,  and  raised  on  die 
handle  :  this  coUefts  the  heads  or 
tops  of  the  grass,  and  prevents 
them  from  scattering,  as  tliey  are 
struck  off  by  the  cradle,  which 
may  be  made  of  different  sizes  ;  be- 
ing smaller  in  proportion  for  wo- 
men and  cliildrcn,  who,  by  means 
of  it,  may  likewise  colkft  large 
quantities. 

As  soon  as  the  clover  is  mown, 
it  should  be  immediately  raked  into 
small  heaps,  and  exjx)sed  in  the 
field,  to  promote  the  decay  of  the 
husk,  as  othexvvise  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  seed.  These 
heaps  should  be  occasionally  turn- 
ed, especially  during  wet  weather. 
It  may,  however,  be  easily  ascer- 
tained, whetlier  the  husks  are  suf- 
ficiently rotten,  or  dry,  by  rubbing 
the  heads  or  tops  between  the 
hands  •  when  tliat  is  effe6ted,  they 
should  be  housed,  and  the  seed 
tlireshed  out  when  convenient,  and 
cleared  with  a  wire  riddle.  Last- 
ly, this  species  is  a  valuable  substi- 
tute tor  the  common  clover,  as  it 
continues  much  longer  in  the  land. 

3.  The  procumlens  or  hop-clo- 
v^v,  or  hop  trefoil,  whidi  grows  in 
dry  meadows  and  pastures.  It 
flowers  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  When  mixed  with  common 
clover,  on  light  land,  it  makes  a 
most  excellent  fodder.  This  plant 
is  variously  called  back-grass  and 
nonsuch. 

4.  I'he  repens,  or  white-clover, 
which  abounds  in  meadows   and 
pastures.     It  also  delights  in  light 
land,  where  it  will   thrive  luxuri- 
antly. 
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antly,  if  frequently  rolled.  It  is 
usually  sown  with  red  clover,  r)-e- 
grass,  or  barley,  and  is  in  blossom 
from  May  to  September.  It  pro- 
duces the  sweetest  hay  on  dry  land, 
especially  when  mixed  with  hop- 
clover  and  rye-grass  ;  and  possesses 
this  advantage  over  the  common 
clover,  that  it  will  admit  of  being 
irrigated.  Horses,  cows,  and  goats 
eat  it,  but  sheep  are  not  fond  of  it, 
and  hogs  totally  refuse  it. 

The  great  utility  of  clover  in  fat- 
tening cattle  is  well  known  :  we 
shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  ar- 
ticle with  recommending  the  prac- 
tice of  tippling,  generally  followed 
in  the  nordi  of  England,  for  pre- 
serving clover  in  wet  seasons.  This 
is  effetted  by  rolling  up  the  grass, 
immediately  after  it  has  been 
mown,  into  bundles,  or  tipples  of 
the  size  of  a  small  barley  sheaf.  A 
band  is  then  drawn  out  from  one 
side,  which  is  twisted  and  tied 
finnly  round  :  the  tipple  being 
placed  between  the  knees,  the  part 
above  the  band  is  drawn  through  tlie 
hands  with  a  twist,  and  the  longest 
grasses  are  pulled  out,  so  as  to  tie 
in  a  knot,  which  iinishes  the  point 
of  the  cone,  and  forms  the  tipple. 
The  advantages  of  this  pra6ticc  are 
obvious  to  the  most  supeilicial  ob- 
server, an  the  rain  is  carried  off  in 
manner  similar  to  the  thatch  of  a 
house ;  and  the  sun  and  wind 
thoroughly  penetrate  it,  so  as  to 
prevent  fermentation. 

In  Scotland,  when  clover  is 
made  into  hay,  it  is  formed  into 
ricks,  containing  from  40  to  60 
stone  weight,  within  two  or  three 
days  after  it  is  cut ;  thus  it  remains 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  till  it  is 
coUetlcd  into  long  stacks,  some  of 
which  consist  of  10,000  stone. 
Pew  instances  occur  of  hay  pre- 
served in  this  naanAcr,  being  da- 
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maged  by   heating ;  nor  is  tliere 

the  least  danger  of  its  taking  fire. 

CLOVE-TREE,  or  Cnryophyl. 
lus  aroniatiriis,  L.  a  native  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  particularly/  of 
Amboyna,  where  it  is  chiefly  cul- 
tivated. The  clove-tree  resembles 
the  olive  in  its  bark,  and  the  laurel 
in  its  height  and  leaves  :  no  grass 
grows  under  it.  Adorned  with 
numerous  branches,  it  produces 
vast  quantities  of  flowers,  which 
are  at  first  white,  then  green,  and 
at  last  red  and  hard.  \\'^hen  they 
arrive  at  this  degree  of  maturity, 
they  are,  properly  speaking,  clovss : 
in  a  dry  state,  they  assume  a  dark 
yellowish  cast,  and  at  length  a 
deep  brown. 

Cloves  acfjuire  weight  by  imbib- 
ing water,  when  sus[}ended  above 
it,  even  at  some  distance.  The 
Dutch,  who  were  formerly  in  the 
sole  possession  of  the  clove-trade, 
are  supposed  to  have  freqiiently 
taken  advantage  of  that  property  ; 
but  such  nefarious  practices  may 
be  easily  detedted,  by  squeezing 
the  cloves  witli  the  hand,  and  ex- 
pressing their  moisture. 

This  spice  possesses  a  very  fra- 
grant, agreeable  scent,  and  a  bit- 
terish pungent  taste,  which,  in  a, 
manner,  burns  the  mouth  and 
throat.  Considered  as  a  medicine, 
cloves  are  very  hot,  stimulating 
aromadcs.  When  distilled,  they 
yield  a  limpid  essential  oil,  wliich 
is  often,  though  improperly,  em- 
ployed for  curing  the  tooth-ach  j 
as,  from  its  pungent  nature,  it  is 
apt  to  corrode  the  gums,  and  in- 
jure the  adjacent  teeth. 

Club-gra?s.  See  Clue-rush. 

CLUB-MOSS,  or  Lycopodium, 
L.  a  native  genus  of  plants,  com- 
prising six  species,  the  principal  of 
which  are — 1.  The  davatum,  or 
common  ciub-jnoss,  which  gyows 
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in  dry  mountainous  places,  heaths, 
and  woods.  It  is  principally  found 
in  the  north  of  England  ;  produces 
a  prostrate  creeping  stenij  from 
one  to  three  yards  in  length : 
flowers  from  July  to  August,  and 
bears  seeds,  which,  if  infused  in 
ropy  wine,  will,  in  a  few  days, 
restore  it.  When  thrown  into  a 
lire,  these  seeds  emit  a  bright  flash, 
and  also  possess  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  being  almost  impervious 
to  moisture,  so  that  if  they  are 
scattered  on  a  bason  of  water,  the 
hand  may  be  immersed  to  the  bot- 
tom, without  being  wetted. — In 
the  north  of  Europe  they  are  pul- 
verized, and  applied  externally  for 
curing  chaps  in  the  skin  and  other 
sores.  Beautiful  mats,  or  summer 
carpets,  are  manufadured  of  tlie 
stalks  of  this  plant,   in  Sweden. 

2.  The  selago,  or  fir-leaved 
club-moss,  which  is  very  common 
on  the  mountainous  heaths  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  He- 
brides, and  in  the  northern  parts 
of  England.  This  plant  rises  from 
two  to  live  inches  iu  height,  and 
is  in  bloom  from  April  to  Oi5lober. 
In  tlie  island  of  Raasay,  in  Iloss- 
shire,  and  likewise  in  some  other 
places,  the  inhabitants  employ  it  as 
a  substitute  for  alum,  to  fix  the  co- 
lour in  dyeing.  The  Swedes  make 
a  dcco6tion  of  it,  and  apply  it  to 
bogs  and  cattle,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  vermin.  The  Highlanders 
also  occasionally  take  an  infusion 
of  it,  as  an  emetic  and  catliartic, 
but  it  operates  violently  j  and  un- 
less taken  in  a  small  dose,  causes 
giddiness  and  convulsions. 

CLUB-RUSH,  or  Sdrpm.  L. 
a  native  genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  twelve  species  :  tlie  following 
are  the  principal: 

1 . 1'he  palustris,  or  marsli  creep- 
ing ciub-rush,  which  thrives  on  the 
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banks  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches, 
and  is  chiefly  found  in  the  western 
parts  of  England.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  from  six  inches  to  two  feet 
high,  and  flowers  in  the  month  of 
June  or  July.  Hogs  eagerly  de- 
vour the  roots  of  this  species  when 
fresh,  but  will  not  touch  them  when 
dry.  I'hey  are  also  eaten  by  goats 
and  horses,  but  refused  by  cows 
and  sheep. 

2.  The  lacustris.      See  Bullt- 

RUSH. 

3.  The  mantimus,  or  salt-marsh 
club-ru^h,  which  is  found  on  the 
sea-coast  near  Yarmouth,  and  also 
near  Shirley- wych,  Stafford.  It  is 
perennial, and  flowers  in  the  month 
of  July  or  August.  Cows  eat  this 
plant ;  and  its  tuberous  roots, 
when  dried  and  ground  to  powder, 
have,  in  times  of  scarcity,  been 
used  as  a  good  substitute  for  flour, 

CLYSTERS,  or  Injections, 
or  Lrwcmens,  are  liquid  remedies 
introduced  into  the  larger  intes- 
tines, by  the  reftum.  The  most 
usual  clystering  machines  are  tliose 
consisting  simply  of  the  bladder  of 
a  hog,  sheep  or  ox,  to  which  an 
ivory  pipe  is  fastened  with  pack- 
thread. A  more  convenient  and 
durable  sort  is  prepared  of  India- 
77iH;a,iusteadof  abladder ;  though 
the  French  and  Germans  employ, 
in  preference,  a  long  pewter  sy- 
ringe by  which  the  liquor  may, 
with  more  ease  and  expedition,  be 
drawn  in,  and  likewise  more  for- 
cibly expelled,  than  from  a  blad- 
der. Both  methods,  however,  are 
in  many  instances  liable  to  great 
objedtions,  especially  the  former, 
which  cannot  be  administered  with- 
out the  assistance  of  another  per- 
son, even  though  the  patient  should 
possess  sufficient  strength  and  dex- 
terity to  perform  the  operation, 
Jleuce  we  cannot,   iu  justice  to 
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Mr.  Savtony,  of  King-street,  Co- 
vent-garden,  omit  to  mention  his 
newly  invented  machine  for  lave- 
mens ;  which^  for  simplicity  of 
Constru6tion,  facility  in  using  it, 
cleanliness  and  durability,  far  ^r- 
passes  every  former  contrivance. 
This  machine  is  ingeniously  adapt- 
ed both  for  private  use,  and  to  ad- 
mit oi"  assistance.  One  of  its  es- 
sesntial  advantage*  is,  that  the  in- 
jeftion  may  be  received  into  the 
body,  without  the  least  intervention 
of  air ;  because  the  cylinder  con- 
taining the  liquid  is  provided  with 
a  piston,  which,  by  gently  press- 
ing it  down  upon  the  fluid,  till  it 
appears  on  the  topof  the  ivory  pipe, 
expels  the  air,  and  thus  prevents  its 
introduction  into  the  bmvels  : — • 
tlie  whole  apparatus,  in  a  maho- 
gany case,  is  sold  by  Mr.  SaVig- 
NY,  for  one  guinea  and  a  half. 
.  Clysters  form  a  very  important 
class  of  medicities,  which,  if  pro- 
perly understood  and  applied, 
might  be  effectually  substituted  for 
many  remedies  swallowed  by  the 
niouUi,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
stomach,  as  well  as  the  whole  ani- 
mal economy.  For  Nature  never 
intended,  that  the  receptacle  of 
fiourisha^iit  should  become  the  la- 
boratory of  dnigs  5  the  local  effefts 
of  which,  sooner  or  later,  cannot 
feil  to  impair  di2,estion,  and  lay  the 
fcxundiition  of  mora  serious  evils 
than  those  deluded  patients  vainly 
imagined  to  remove.  We  shall 
not,  however,  in-  this  place,  expa- 
tiate upon  the  impropriety  and  ab- 
surdity of  these  practices,  which 
more  properly  belong  to  the  artieie 

QtJACK-MBDlClNES. 

Clysters  not  only  serve  to  eva- 
cuate tlie  contents  of  the  belly,  in 
cases  of  obstinnte  costiveness,  but 
also  to  convey  into  the  system  me- 
diciual  preparations  of  great  a6tivi- 
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ty.  Tlius  opium,  the  Pemvian  barlr, 
&c.  when  they  cannot  be  taken  l^' 
the  mouth,  m:\y  be  given  in  mudhf 
larger  doses,  and  with  less  dan-* 
gcr:  nay,  the  most  nutritive  and* 
strengthening  liquids  may,  in  tliis 
manner,  be  admini«fcred  to  per- 
sons unable  to  swallow,  so  that 
their  lives  may  be  supported  for 
many  months,  and  even  years,  by 
means  of  clysters  alone.  In  short, 
it  may  without  hesitation  be  affirm- 
ed, that  injections  are  more  con- 
formable to  the  intricate  fun6tion3 
of  the  animal  body,  and  doubtless 
safer,  than  the  introdutSion  of  me- 
dicines by  the  stomach. 

Although  clysters  should  never 
be  administered  too  hot,  or  too 
cold,  yet  there  are  certain  com- 
plaints accompanied  with  such  de- 
bility of  the  larger  intestines,  and 
the  abdominal  muscles,  as  renders 
the  application  of  cool  liquids  sotfle- 
times  necessary  :  such  cases,  how- 
ever, must  be  determined  by  the 
exjjerienced  practitioner.  In  ge- 
neral, therefore,  these  remedies 
are  given  in  a  tepid  or  lukewarm* 
state,  that  is,  from  the  80th  to  the 
p6th  degree  of  Fa  h  b  en  h  e  it's  scale. 
The  qu:mtity  used  for  adults,  i^ 
from  half  a  pint  to  one  pint  j  and 
for  children,  according  to  theif  age,- 
from  two  or  tliree  spoonfuls  to  hallf 
a  pint. 

Anodyne  Clyster.-^Take  of  ei- 
ther linseed-tea,  or  new  milky 
from  half  a  pint  to  three  quarter? 
of  a  pint,  and  add  from  40  to  (iO 
drops  of  laudanum. 

Laxative  Clyster. — Milk  anJ 
water,  six-  ounces  each  ;  sweet  oil,* 
or  tr«?h  butter,  two  ounces  ;  aud  if 
a  stronger  dose  be  required,  ad<f 
one  ounce  of  Glauber's  salt,  of 
two  table  spoonfuls  of  common 
salt.  In  inflammatory  or  putrid 
disorders,  however,  it  will  be  more 
proper 
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pfoper  to  Injecl:  a  clyster  composed  - 
of  two-thirds  of  thin  gruel,  and 
one-third  of  strong  vinegar. 

For  the  various  forms  and  ingre- 
dients of  clysters,  to  answer  dif- 
ferent purposes,  we  refer  to  the 
articles,  Col:  c,  Co  STiVENEss.Dlr- 
SENTERY,  Flatulency,  Hyste- 
Bics,  Urine,  Worms,  ike. 

COACHES,  are  covered  vehicles 
for  travelling,  suspended  on  springs, 
and  moved  by  wheels,  Altliough 
these  articles  of  convenience  and 
luxury  were  not  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Romans,  yet  the  first  coach 
appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Earl  of  Ae  un- 
OEL,  wlx)  imported  it  tioni  Ger- 
n-iany,  about  the  year  1580, 

By  tl»e  38  Geo.  III.  c.  41,  all 
former  duties  on  coaches,  &c.  are 
repealed,  and  the  following  charged 
in  lieuof  tliem — namely,  for  every 
coach,  lieriin,  landau,  chariot,  ca- 
lash, with  four  M'heeisj  chaise- 
uiarine,  chaise  with  four  wheels, 
or  by  whatsoever  name  such  car- 
riages may  be  called,  kept  by  any 
person  for  his  own  use,  or  to  be 
lett  out  for  hire  (hacl:ney-coacl»es 
excepted),  shall  be  paid  the  yearly 
Sinn  of  C)L  12s. :  and  for  every  such 
■(jarriage,  &o.  with  four  wheels,  lett 
to  hire  for  the  purpose  of  travelling 
post,  by  any  licensed  post-master 
or  inn-keeper,  whose  name  and 
place  of  abode  shall  be  painted 
thereon,  the  sum  of  81.  8s.:  and 
for  every  carriage  with  less  than 
four  wheels,  kept  by  any  {>efson 
for  his  own  use,  or  to  be  lett  out 
to  hire,  the  sum  of  41.  4s. — Note. 
Carriages  with  four  wheels,  lett  to 
hire,  to  travel  post  for  a  day,  or 
less  period  of  time,  or  by  the  mile, 
or  from  stage  to  stage,  are  to  be 
charged  only  8l.  8s,  per  carriage. 

Hack.ney-Coaches,  are  tliose 
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exposed  to  hire  in  the  streets  of 
London,  as  well  as  other  large  ci- 
ties, and  paid  at  certain  rates,  which 
are  fixed  by  legal  autliority.  Tlie 
number  of  hackney-coaches  allow- 
ed in  London  and  Westminster,  is 
2000)  vi'hich  are  licensed  by  Com- 
missioners ;  and  their  proprietors 
pay  a  weekly  duty  of  ten  shillings. 
Numbers,  painted  on  tin  plates, 
are  atfixed  to  each  coach-door  j 
and  tlieir  fares,  or  rates,  are  settled 
by  parliament :  these  have  heart 
considerably  raised  by  a  late  ad: 
(39  and  40  Geo.  IH.  c.  47), 
which  vests  a  discretionary  power 
in  the  Commissioners  for  licensing 
hackney-coaches,  and  of  raising 
their  fares,  when  tiie  price  of  oats 
shall  exceed  a  certain  sum  i)er 
quarter. 

For  every  hackney-coach  hired, 
or  kept  in  waiting,  between  six 
o'clock  in  the  mornmg  and  twelve 
at  night,  for  any  time  not  exceed- 
ing forty  minutes,  one  shilling;  and 
for  every  farther  period  of  time, 
not  exceeding  twenty  minutes, 
computed  from  the  expiration  of 
the  first  forty  minutes,  sixpence. 

For  every  hackney-coach  hired 
in  any  part  of  the  cities  of  Loudon 
and  \Vestmin.ster,  or  the  Borough 
of  Southwark,  or  any  place  ad- 
joining thereto,  where  and  from 
whence  there  is  a  regular  continu- 
ation of  carriage-way  pavement,  or 
at  any  standing  for  hackney-coaches 
beyond  such  reguar  continuation, 
and  taken  to,  and  discharged  at, 
such  a  time  as  v/ill  prevent  its  re- 
turn before  sun-set  to  the  nearest 
carriage-way,  pavement,  or  stand- 
ing (estimating  tiie  driving  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  v/itliin  the  hour)  j 
in  such  case,  sixpence  per  mile,  or 
half  fare,  is  allowed  by  the  aCt,  for 
such  ground  as  it  may  have  to  re- 
turn 
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turn  before  snn-set.— No  fraftion, 
or  any  sum  less  than  sixpencCj  to 
be  demanded  or  paid. 

For  every  hackney-coach  hired, 
or  kept  by  the  day  (not  exceeding 
twelve  hours),  and  before  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  and  not  running 
more  dian  twenty  miles,  the  fare  is 
eighteen  shillings  for  eacli  day. 

Every  liackney-coach  hired,  or 
Itept  in  waiting  for  any  time  after 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  before 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for 
every  distance  not  exceeding  one 
mile,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  ;  for 
fvery  distance  not  exceeding  one 
mile  and  a  half,  two  shillings  ;  and 
so  on,  adding  sivpc/ice  to  every  ad- 
ditional shilling. — Ground  or  time 
may  be  taken  by  the  coachm;in. 

Distances  not  exceeding  a  mile, 
are  one-shilllug  fares ;  not  exceed- 
ing one  mile  and  a  half,  are  eigh- 
tecn-pennif  fares  ;  and  not  exceed- 
ing two  miles,  arc  two-shillivg 
fares ;  between  the  hours  of  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  twelve 
o'clock  at  night. — Every  coachman 
is  compellable  to  go  with  any  per- 
son desirous  of  hiring  him,  wlier 
ther  his  coach  is,  or  is  not,  on  ths 
stand,  if  he  cannot  prove  that  he  is 
hired. 

When  the  average  price  of  oats 
shall  exceed  twentii-fivc  shillings 
per  quarter,  the  Conmiissionevs 
may  cause  the  following  addition 
to  the  tares  :  upon  every  fare  of 
two  shillings,  an  additional  six- 
pence; upon  every  fare  of  fan  r 
shillings,  an  additional  shilling ; 
and  so  forth,  upon  every  increase 
of  two  shillings.  But,  when  the 
aver:tgt  price  of  oats  is  at,  or  under, 
one  guinea  per  quar:er,  the  follow- 
ing deductions  nuist  be  made  :  six- 
pent  e  from  all  fares  between  two 
.shillings  aiid  Jive  shiUuigs ;    be- 
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tWeen  Jii'e  shillings  and  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  one  shilling; 
between  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence and  ten  shillings,  one  shil- 
ling and  sixpence ;  and  from  ten 
shillings,  upwards,  two  shillings. 

The  penalties  under  the  a6t  for 
regulating  hackney-coaches,  are  re- 
coverable at  the  Hackney-coach 
Office,  Somerset  -  place,  Strand, 
where  the  Commissioners  adminis- 
ter the  most  impartial  justice  be- 
tween the  hirer  and  the  hired. 

Stage-Coaches,  are  those  ap- 
pointed for  the  conveyance  of  tra- 
vellers and  property,  from  one  city 
or  town  to  another.  The  proprie- 
tors of  these  coaches  are  not  liable; 
to  aftions  for  the  recovery  of  pro- 
perty lost  by  the  coachman,  if  he 
take  the  carriage  on  his  own  ac- 
count ;  unless  such  goods  or  parcels 
be  properly  entered  into  a  book, 
and  an  adequate  price  be  paid  for 
them,  if  exceeding  5l.  in  value. 

Mail-Coaches,  are  post-car- 
riages of  a  peculiar  construction, 
being  lighter,  more-  elegant,  and 
not  so  liable  to  be  overturned  as 
the  common  stage-coaches.  For  a 
certain  consideration,  they  cany 
His  Majesty's  mails ;  are  proteded 
by  a  guard  ;  and  subjeft  to  the  re- 
gulations of  the  post-office.  The 
time  of  their  arrival  and  departure 
is  fixed ;  they  are  restrifted  to  four 
inside  passengers  ;  generally  travel 
seven  miles  in  an  hour  ;  and  have 
been  found  very  serviceable  to  the 
comraeice  and  correspondence  of 
tliis  country. 

(^OAL,  in  mineralogy,  a  solid, 
inflammable,  and  bituminous  sub- 
stance, commonly  used  for  fuel : 
it  consists  of  various  species ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  : 

1 .  'Ihc  Lithantrax,  or  Pit-coal  j 
a  black,  solid,  compad,  but  brittle 

mass. 
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ma<?s,  and  moderately  hard,  which 
retains  its  solidity,  when  heated. 
Its  component  parts,  aci^rding  to 
Mr.  KiRWAN,  are  petrol^  or  asphal- 
tuai,  mixe'd  with  a  small  portion 
of  argillaceons  earth,  and  fre- 
quently blended  with  pyrites,  or 
fire-stone.  A  red  tinftuve  is  ex- 
tracted from  this  species  of  coal, 
by  means  of  spirit  of  wine. 

2.  Culm-coal,  which,  togetlier 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  petrol, 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  argilla- 
ceous earth,  and  vitriolic  acid,  than 
tlie  pit-coal,  to  which  it  bears  a 
.strong  resemblance.  Its  texture 
is  not  so  bright  as  that  of  the  for- 
mer species  ;  and  it  burns  with  a 
flame,  without  being  consumed, 
leaving  a  slate  nearly  of  the  same 
fiize  as  the  original  volume  of  the 
coal. 

3.  Slate-coal,  which  contains  so 
large  a  quantity  of  argillaceous 
earth,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of 
common  slate.  It,  nevertheless, 
burns  by  itself,  with  a  flame,  and 
is  found  principally  in  tlie  quames 
hear  Purbeck  ;  and  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  the  poorer  class  of  in- 
habitants in  that  neighbourhood 
are  wholly  supplied  with  it,  for 
their  common  fuel. 

4.  The  Ampelites,  or  Canal- 
coal,  is  of  a  dull  black  colour,  and 
easily  breaks  in  every  diredion.  It 
burns  with  a  bright  flame,  but  fre- 
quently flies  to  pieces  in  the  fire  : 
it  may,  however,  be  dix^ested  of 
this  property,  by  being  immersed 
in  vv'ater  for  several  hours,  previr- 
ously  to  its  being  used.  As  tliis 
coal  is  of  an  uniform,  Itard  texture, 
it  is  readily  turned  on  a  lath,  and 
takes  a  good  polish.  Hence,  it  is 
«sed  for  making  various  toys, 
which  greatly  resemble  those  ma- 
nufadared  from  the  finest  jet. 

5.  KUkenvy-coal  \%  the  lightest 
Jso.  y. — VOL.  II. 
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of  the  various  species  of  this  fossil. 
Although  containing  the  largest 
proportion  of  asphaltura,  it  emits 
less  smoke  and  flame,  produces  a 
more  intense  degree  of  heat,  and 
is  more  slowly  consumed  than  the 
canal-coal.  This  valuable  coal  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, in  Ireland. 

These  are  the  principal  varieties 
of  coal  most  commonly  known ; 
but  they  are  not  uniformly  of  the 
same  kind  or  nature,  in  the  differ- 
ent places  where  they  are  found. 
On  the  contrary,  the  various  pro- 
portions and  qualities  of  their  in- 
gredients, produce  a  great  number 
of  other  varieties,  which  are  calcu- 
lated for  different  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  arid  quality 
of  their  contents.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  various  kinds  of  coal  are 
often  found  intermixed  in  one  stra- 
tum, and  some  of  the  finer  sorts 
frequently  run  like  veins  among 
the  coarser  species. 

Coals  are  applied  to  various  pur- 
poses, and  are  eminently  useful  in 
the  smelting  of   ores,    especially 
when  burnt  into  cohe  (to  which  we 
refer) ;    but,  by  these  processes, 
considerable  quantities  of  tar  and 
pitch  have  hitherto  been,  inatten- 
tively, wasted.     To  obviate  these 
losses,  the  ingeniotis  Lord  Duv- 
DoNALD  ere£led  ovens  of  a  pecu-» 
liar  constru6tion,  for  burning  pit- 
coal  into  coke,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  for  coUefting,    in  separate 
vessels,  the  volatile  alkali,  pitch, 
oil,  and  tar,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  dissipated.     For  this  in- 
vention he  obtained  a  patent,  on 
the  30th   of  April,   l/bl,  for  14 
years ;  which  term  was  afterwards, 
by  an  a6t  of  parliament,  extended 
to  20  years,  to  commence  from  the 
1st  day  of  June,  1785.     His  ovens 
are  so  contrived,  as  to  ^dmit  the 
C  external 
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external  air  to  pass  through  the 
vessels,  or  buUduigs  containing  the 
coal,  from  which  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  substances  are  to  be  ex- 
trafted.  After  being  kindled,  the 
coals  are  df^ composed  by  a  slow, 
but  imperfe6l  combustion,  without 
dissipating  tiie  ingredients.  The 
residuum  in  the  oven,  forms  ex- 
cellent cinders,  or  coke  }  while  the 
volatile  particles  are  condensed  in 
reservoirs,  placed  at  proper  dis- 
tances. 

It  is  a  circumstance  wortliy  of 
notice,  that  not  less  than  /O  kinds 
of  coal  are  brought  to  the  London 
market ;  the  value  and  prices  of 
which  differ,  in  general,  from  Is. 
to  JOs.  and  sometimes  even  15s. 
in  the  chaldron,  according  to  their 
qualities.  About  45  of  these  va- 
rious sorts  are  imported  from  New- 
castle, and  the  remainder  from 
Sunderland  ;  the  whole  of  which 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes  : 
■  The  first  class  contains  only  six 
kinds  of  coal  ;  called  Wall's-end, 
Bigg's-main,  Walker's,  Heaton- 
main,  Willington,  and  Hebburn- 
tuain.  The  prices  of  these  sorts 
vary,  according  to  their  abundance 
In  the  market,  from  Is.  to  3s.  per 
chaldron  ;  but  they  are  generally 
upon  a  par,  except  the  Wall's-end, 
which  is  mostly  6d.  or  Is.  dearer 
tlian  the  others. 

The  second  class  includes  three 
sorts ;  all  of  which  run  large.  They 
light  and  bum  like  a  candle,  and 
produce  white  ashes.  These  are 
usually  mixed  either  with  some  of 
the  first  class,  or  with  any  of  the 
strong  sorts  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  classes  ,  because  they 
run  large,  and  make  tl^em  burn  in 
a  more  lively  manner.  These  three 
sort^  are,  Hartley,  Coupen-main, 
and  Blyilie  ;  and  their  price  is  ge- 
nerally from  2s.  to  4s.,  more  or 
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less,  below  that  of  Wall's-end,  ac- 
cording  to  tlieir  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance in  the  market.  Next  to  tliese 
are  twelve  sorts,  which  possess 
nearly  the  same  r|ualities  as  the 
beat  coals,  but  are  in  general  small- 
er, and  seldom  vary  more  than  2s. 
in  the  chaldron,  though  they  aie 
usually  from  3s.  to  4s.  in  price  urv- 
der  the  Wall's-end. 

The  third  class  consists  nearly  of 
the  same  number  as  the  second, 
and  is  likewise  divided  into  two 
sorts  :  tlie  first  of  which  burns 
quickly,  and  produces  white  ashes  j 
tlie  other  is  very  strong  and  good, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  ver)'  small, 
and  is  used  by  smiths  and  manu- 
facturers. The  prices  of  this  class 
of  coals  are  generally  from  4s,  to 
6s.  per  chaldron,  more  or  less,  un- 
der that  of  the  Wairs-end,  accord- 
ing to  their  abundance  or  scarcity. 

Lastly,  the  fourth  class  contains 
all  the  remaining  kinds  of  coal : 
they  differ  also  in  quality ;  some 
burn  light,  produce  white  ashes, 
are  slaty,  and  very  indifferent  j 
others  are  small  and  strong,  but 
not  good  enough  for  smiths.  The 
price  of  these  varies  greatly,  espe- 
cially of  tlie  lighter  kind.  It  is,  in 
general,  from  8s.  to  10s.  and  even 
15s.  lower  than  the  Wall's-end. 
These  different  classes,  and  parti- 
cularly some  of  the  inferior  sorts, 
are  frequently  mixed  together,  and 
thus  aftbrd  an  opportunity  of  chang- 
ing the  prices  of  coals  j  tliis,  how- 
ever, is  always  to  the  loss  of  the 
consumer,  who  loses  10s.  or  more 
in  the  quality ,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
4s.  or  ds.  \r\  the  price. 

The  following  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  great  variation  to  be 
found  in  the  quality  of  coal :  in 
weighing  different  kinds  of  that 
fossil,  there  was  tlie  surprizing  dif- 
ference of  30 lbs.  in  the  weight  of 

two 
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two  sacks,  which    were    equally 
filled. 

All  the  coals  brought  to  the 
liOndon  market  are  publicly  sold, 
only  by  the  whole^  half,  or  quarter 
ship.  Those  who  have  neither 
craft  nor  wharfs  to  unload,  at  the 
rate  of  40  chaldrons  per  day,  pur- 
chase from  some  of  the  greatest 
coal-merchants :  this  is  called  load- 
ing on  account;  and  the  former  pay 
Is.  per  chaldron  for  commission. 

Pool-measure  is  one-fourth  of  a 
chaldron  extra,  on  any  five  chal- 
drons ;  and  a  room  of  coals  of  5j 
chaldrons,  contains  about  68  sacks 
of  three  bushels  each,  or  somewhat 
less;  but  tliis  quantity  may  be  di- 
vided into  from  70  to  90  sacks,  if 
they  are  filled  up,  and  not  measured 
by  the  bushel,  under  the  inspe61:ion 
of  a  sworn  meter.  The  pool  mea- 
sure, therefore,  being  larger  than 
the  bushel  measure,  the  profit  of  a 
coal-merchant  may  be  estimated, 
upon  an  average,  at  five  sacks 
upon  five  chaldrons,  that  is,  at 
about  8  per  cent. 

Coals  constitute  one  of  tlie  chief 
articles  of  domestic  convenience, 
especially  during  the  severity  of 
winter.  Hence,  in  that  season, 
they  frequently  become  extremely 
scarce,  and  are  sold  at  an  extrava- 
gant price.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
in  some  measure,  a  preparation  of 
clay  and  coal-dust  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  ;  of  which  we 
shall  communicate  the  following 
particulars  : 

Coal-Balls  :  Take  two-thirds 
of  soft,  mellow  clay  (for  instance, 
a  ton),  which  is  free  from  stones, 
and  work  into  it  three  or  four 
bushels  of  small  sea-coal  previous- 
ly sifted ;  form  this  composition 
into  balls,  or  cakes,  about  three  • 
or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  let 
them  be  thoroughly  dj'ied.    When 
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the  fire  burns  clear,  place  four  or 
five  of  these  balls  in  the  front  of 
the  grate,  where  they  will  soon  be- 
come red,  and  yield  a  clear  and 
strong  heat,  till  they  ar6  totally 
consumed.  The  expence  of  a  ton 
of  this  composition  is  but  trifling, 
when  compared  with  that  of  a  chal- 
dron of  coals,  as  it  may  be  prepared 
at  one-fourtli  of  the  cost,  and  will 
be  of  greater  service  than  a  chal- 
dron and  a  half  of  the  latter. 

A  similar  kind  of  fuel  is  prepared 
in  the  Bishopric  of  Liege,  and  is  a 
source  of  considerable  emolument 
to  tlie  inhabitants,  who  sell  great 
quantities  of  it  annually.  A  cor- 
respondent in  tlie  second  volume  of 
the  "  Museum  Rusticum,  &c." 
mentions  this  preparation,  and  adds, 
that  he  has  seen  several  fires  of 'it 
burning  in  the  house  at  that  time 
occupied  by  the  Royal  Society,  in 
Crane-court,  Fleet- street.  We 
therefore  seriously  recommend  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  those, 
who,  together  with  the  ability,  pos- 
sess the  xueans  of  alleviating  the 
wants  of  others. 

A  patent  was  granted,  in  the 
year  1800,  to  Mr.  Frederic,  of 
Wellbeck-street,  for  his  invention 
of  a  fuel,  which  burns  longer  than 
the  common  coal.  As  the  patentee 
has  published  part  of  the  process, 
in  a  separate  treatise,  we  shall  ex- 
tra6t  from  it  the  following  particu- 
lars :  The  principal  ingredient  is 
clay,  or  where  that  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, cow-dung,  road^  or  street 
mud,  saw-dust,  turf,  horse-dung, 
straw,  and  especially  tanners' waste; 
to  which  may  be  added,  broken 
glass  pulverized,  or  pitch,  tar,  oil- 
cakes, or  any  other  combustible 
matter,  that  is  not  too  expensive.; 
These  are  to  be  mixed  with  coal- 
dust,  in  circular  pits,  five  or  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  paved  at  the 
C  2  '      bottom 
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bottom  witli  bricks.  In  one  of 
these  pits,  some  clay  should  be  pre- 
viously Rofttnied  with  water,  and 
well  worked  with  an  iron  rake  ; 
after  which  operation,  any  other  of 
the  ingredients  may  be  added  in  the 
following  manner  :  Two  men  pro- 
vided with  a  pail  should  first  fill 
one  of  the  pits  a  foot  deep  with 
day,  and  throw  in  the  small  coal, 
together  with  the  other  ingredients, 
according  to  the  quantity  and  pro- 
portion required.  Ilie  whole  should 
then  be  stirred  repeatedly  with  a 
large  rake,  and  the  pit  progres- 
sively be  filled  up,  till  the  clay  be- 
comes Ro  thoroughly  incorporated 
■with  the  other  substances,  and  ac- 
quires such  a  degree  of  consistence, 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  stirred. 
More  clay  should  be  added  ;  and 
the  same  operation  repeated  till  the 
pit  is  full ;  when  the  mixture  should 
remain  in  it,  till  the  water  is  in  a 
great  measure  evaporated,  and  the 
composition  becomes  fit  for  use  ; 
during  which  time  anotlier  pit  may 
be  filled  in  a  similar  manner. 

W^en  the  mixture  has  acquired 
a  sufficient  degree  of  consistence, 
and  is  ready  to  be  foi^med  into 
cakes,  a  mould  made  of  deal,  about 
four  cubic  inches  square,  should  be 
prepared,  and  previously  wetted,  to 
prevent  the  mass  tVom  adhering  to 
it ;  but,  before  tliis  composition  be 
prit  into  tlie  mould,  Mr.  Fhede- 
Eic  recommends  saw-dust  to  be 
spread  over  it,  by  means  of  which 
the  cakes  will  dry  more  quickly, 
and  burn  much  better.  The  last 
operation  is  that  of  drying,  whicJi 
should  be  effeded  in  a  shed,  about 
seven  feet  high,  and  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  cakes  may  also 
be  dried  on  the  ground,  in  the  open 
air,  but  as  tliey  are  liable  to  be 
wetted  by  raui,  the  labour  already 
Iwstowed  upqn  them  would  be  use- 
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Us9.  A  shed,  therefore,  if  it  c9n 
be  procured,  is  most  eligible,  and 
should  be  divided  into  upright  rows 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  about  three 
inches  thick,  and  three  feet  distant  j 
being  intersefted  every  six  incheB 
by  a  cross  bar  twelve  inches  in 
lengtli,  for  receiving,  on  botli  sides, 
laths  of  about  three  quarters  of  aa 
inch  thick  ;  and  which  should  be 
about  two  inchoii  and  a  half  apart. 
On  these  laths,  the  cakes  are  to  be 
laid  lor  drying,  which,  during  tlie 
summer,  will  take  place  in  leM 
til  an  a  week. 

This  invention,  we  conceive,  is 
of  considerable  utility,  and  reflefts 
great  credit  on  the  patentee,  who 
has  voluntarily  con.sented  to  relin- 
quish his  privilege,  and  offered  to 
cKplain  his  process  to  any  public 
establishment,  or  charity,  that  may 
be  inclined  to  prepare  these  eakea, 
upon  a  large  scale,  so  as  to  sell 
them  at  a  reduced  price,  and  thus 
furnish  the  poor  with  that  most 
nece3.sary  article  of  domestic  com- 
fort, fuel. 

Use  of  Coals  as  »n««wre.-«— The 
first  experiments  for  ascertaining 
the  etfett  of  pounded  coals,  or  their 
a^hes,  on  the  fertility  of  meadows 
and  corn-fields,  we  believe,  were 
made  in  Germany,  by  Counsellor 
Stumpf,  about  the  year  1791-  On 
account  of  the  vitriolic  acid  contain- 
ed in  coals,  they  are,  for  this  pur- 
pose, superior  to  gypsum,  espe- 
cially on  cold,  calcareous  soils.  Ac- 
cording to  his  direftions,  the  coal- 
dust,  or  powder,  ought  to  be  scat- 
tered on  the  fields,  late  in  autumn, 
about  the  thickness  of  the  back  of 
an  ordinary  knife,  so  that  he  em- 
ployed about  four  cwt.  of  coal  to 
manure  a  German  acre  of  180 
square  roods,  Rhenish  measure. 
But,  as  there  is  a  great  difterence 
between  tiiose  coals,  ilie  residue  of' 
whicUr 
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whichj  after  burning,  consists  of 
(falcareous  earth,  or  stone,  and 
others,  which  leave  an  aiurainous 
slate ;  he  advises  the  agriculturist 
to  nvike  vise  of  the  former  kind  for 
c\cry  species  of  clover  and  grasses, 
as  well  as  for  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  or  similar  grain  ;  and  to  avail 
himself  of  the  latter  in  the  culture 
<9f  spelt,  buck-wheat,  as  likewise 
of  clover,  and  the  diifcrent  species 
of  grain,  but  particularly  of  all  the 
leguminous  fruit,  suclr  as  pea«, 
beans,  &c. 

Coal-mike,  a  coal-work,  or 
place  from  which  coals  are  dug  and 
raised.  The  maliciously  setting 
coal-mines  on  fire,  is  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy,  by  stat.  10 
Geo.  II.  c.  32,  sefct.  6. 

Small-coal,  is  a  kind  of  char- 
coal, prepared  from  the  spray, 
and  brushwood,  stripped  otf  the 
branches  of  coppice-wood,  which 
are  sometimes  tied  np  in  bundles 
for  that  purpose,  and  sometimes 
charred,  without  being  tied  ;  which 
operation  is  called  coming  it  toge- 
ther. 

COBALT,  a  semi-metal  of  a 
whitish-grey  colour,  and  nearly  re- 
t>embling  tine  hardened  steel :  it  is 
as  difficult  to  be  fused  as  copper, 
or  even  gold  ;  and  cannot  be  easily 
calcined.  If  tlie  calx,  resulting 
from  that  process,  be  melted  with 
borax,  pot-ash,  or  siliceous  sand, 
it  affords  the  blue  glass,  denomi- 
nated by  artists,  smalt,  which  is 
principally  employed  in  painting 
enamel,  and  in  tinging  other  glass, 
being  of  all  colours  the  mcst  fix- 
ed in  the  fire.  This  semi-metal 
tibounds  in  England,  chiefly  in  the 
Mendip  Hills  in  Somersetshire,  and 
siao  in  Cornwall,  -where  it  has 
lately  been  dug  up  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  turned  to  considerate 
emolument. 
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COCCULUS  /«rf/r?<^,orIiJt>iAM 
Berry,  is  tiie  poisonous  fruit  of  the 
Menispertnun,  L.  or  Moon-seed, 
an  exotic  genus  of  plants,  growing 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
whence  it  is  imported.  It  possesses 
an  intoxicating  property,  and  is  on 
that  account  too  frequently  mijted' 
with  malt  licjuors,  though  such  nc" 
farious  pradtice  is  expressly  prolii-' 
bited  by  aft  of  parliament.  Th« 
seeds  of  this  plant  ate  made  into  sf 
paste  in  tlie  Levant,  where  it  i^ 
employed  as  a  specific  for  cutane- 
ous eruptions. 

COCCUS,  a  genus  of  Inse6t9, 
comprising  twenty-two  species;* 
which  are  principally  denominated 
from  the  plants  the)'  frequent.  Thtf 
most  remarkable  of  these  aro  : 

1.  The  Coccus  hesperidum,  ot 
green-house  bug,  which  clilefly 
infests  orange,  and  other  plants  iri 
green-houses.  When  young,  it  runs 
upon  the  trees,  but  afterwards 
settles  on  some  leaf,  where  it  de- 
posits a  great  number  of  eggs,  and 
dies. 

2.  The  Coccus  -rnalorum,  or  ap* 
pie-tree  Coccus,  which,  as  soon  ai 
it  fixes  on  a  tree,  communicates  A 
corrosive  ichor,  that  affe6ts  tlie 
bark,  even  after  the  inseft  is  re- 
moved, in  a  manner  similar  to  * 
gangrene  j  so  that  it  becomes 
blotched,  and  full  of  deep  holes, 
in  consequence  of  which,  it  decays 
and  dies.  This  insert  preferably 
attacks  the  tender  buds  of  young 
trees,  and  may  be  easily  removed 
by  means  of  a  hard  painter's  brush, 
without  injury  to  tlie  plant,  if  it 
has  not  1  ad  sufficieiit  time  to  btiry 
itself  in  the  bark.  If  also  settles  in 
such  cavities  as  are  frequently  pro* 
duced  in  the  stems  of  trees,  by  in- 
cautiously tearing  off  the  branches, 
or  by  any  other  wound.  Being  tlius 
prote^Iited  frpm  the  rain,  the»c  ver- 
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min  can  only  be  eradicated,  by 
scooping  them  out,  cutting  off 
every  irregular  prominence,  scrap- 
ing off  all  loose  scales  from  the 
bark,  and  then  covering  it  with 
Mr. Forsyth's  composition,  which 
•will  not  only  defend  it  against  their 
devastations,  but,  by  bringing  on 
a  smooth,  clean  bark,  will  adniit  of 
its  being  washed  and  cleaned  after- 
wards, without  difficulty.  This 
piocess  wiU  preserve  the  tree,  both 
from  the  depredations  of  these  in- 
setls,  and  from  those  of  many 
others,  which  shelter  themselves  in 
the  inequalities  of  a  rough  bark, 
9nd  will  at  the  same  time  give  it 
additional  health  and  vigour.  See 
vol,  i.  p.  38, 

3 .  The  Peach  Coccus,  which  Dr. 
Andekson  calls,  gall-nut,  settles 
only  on  the  twi^  s  oi  peach-trees, 
where  it  deposits  innumerable  eggs. 
T  .esC  may  be  eradicated  by  care- 
fully brushing  the  twigs,  in  Uie 
spring,  with  a  hard  brush,  in  the 
dire6lion  of  the  buds  ;  by  which 
simple  means  many  of  them  may 
be  detached,  and  tlieir  numbers 

'  greatly  reduced.  Where  the  in- 
?e6ts  are  very  close  together  at  the 
points  of  the  twigs,  the  latter  may 
be  cut  off,  and  carried  out  of  the 

-garden;  lor,ir  thrown  op  the  ground, 
the  former  will  re-ascend.  But,  if 
they  aie  exceedingly  numerous,  all 
tlie  young  trees  fnay  even  be  lopped, 
especially  if  Mr.  Fobsyth's  plaster 
be  applied  to  the  wounds.  Altlipugh, 
by  tiiis  O;  eralion,  the  fi^it  wijl  be 
lost  for  that  season,  yet  the  trep 
will  acquire  considerable  strength, 
and  be  in  the  finest  order  next 
year.  Not\yitlistanding  all  these 
precautions,  i;^  wi)l  be  necessary  to 
examine  fhe  tree,  with  the  utmost 
attention,  towards  the  end  of  x\pril, 
pr  beginning  of  May  :  for,  at  that 
season,  the  fenia|e  y?rinin  attain 
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their  full  growth,  so  as  to  be  .easily 
perceptible;  when  each  of  them 
should  be  carefully  detached  from 
tlie  branch  to  which  it  adheres,  by 
means  of  a  blunt  knife  with  a  very 
tliin  blade;'  then  deposited  in  a  ves- 
sel, and  removed  from  the  garden. 
Naturalists  have  computed,  that 
tlie  generation  of  3000  inseds  will 
be  prevented  by  the  destrudtion  of 
each  female  gall-nut,  so  that  great 
progress  may  be  made  in  a  very, 
short  lime.  Thus,  if  that  necessary 
operation  be  performed  .with  carr,, 
very  few  will  escape;  and  if  the 
eggs  also  be  properly  extirpated, 
all  future  trouble  respecting  tliis 
insert  will  be  effeftually  obviated.  , 

4.  The  Coccus  PhalaridiSf-whldi 
is  found  on  the  phalaris  or  canary-; 
grass,  and  is  originally  a  native  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  but  has  become 
naturalized. 

5.  The  Coccus  CqSii,  or  cochi- 
neal inseft,  which  is  a  native  of 
tlie  warmer  parts  of  America. — • 
See  Cochineal. 

6.  The  Coccus  Ilicis,  or  kermes, 
which  inhabits  a  species  of  oak,  calli 
ed  (juercus  coccifcra,  and  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  southern  parts  of  Eur 
rope." — It  is  used  in  dyeing  a  deep 
red  colour. 

7.  The  Coccus  Lacca,  or  giim- 
lac  animal,  a  native  of  tlie  £ast 
Indies. — See  Gum-lac. 

8.  The  Coccus  Polonicus,  or 
scr.riet  grain  of  Poland,  is  found 
there  in  great  abundance  on  the 
roots  of  ihe  f)oli/go7ium  coccij'erum. 
It  is  also  called  the  cochineal  of  the 
north ;  as,  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
tlie  American  iii3e*!:t,  it  tlirives  only 
in  cold  climates.  It  is  collected 
for  llie  use  of  dyers ;  though  it 
yields  not  only  smaller  crops,  and 
is  gathered  with  more  dilftcolty, 
but  the  drug  also  is  much  .inferior 
to  the  true  cocluneal. 

CO, 
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COCHINEAL,  a  drug  used  by 
t]yers  for  imparling  red  colours, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  making 
carmine.  It  consists  of  an  inseft 
vhich  is  collefted  from  the  cactus 
cochenUlifer,  or,  as  it  is  differently 
called,  nopal,  or  nopalleca,  the 
Indian  fig-tree ;  and  is  found  most 
abundantly  in  the  provinces  of 
Oaxaca,  Tlascala,  and  Chiapa,  in 
South  America.  It  is  nourished 
solely  by  the  juice  of  the  piant  on 
"which  it  breeds,  and  whidi  be- 
comes converted  into  its  substance, 
yielding  a  most  beautiful  scarlet 
and  crimson  colour. 

The  cochineal  insefts  are  usual- 
ly gatliered  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  when  they  arc  killed, 
either  by  being  immersed  in  hot 
water,  or  put  into  an  oven  mo- 
derately heated  for  tliat  purpose ; 
or,  more  advantageously,  by  being 
exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun. — ^The  last  mentioned  me- 
thod is  rejjuted  to  be  of  superior 
efficacy  for  preserving  the  colour- 
ing property ;  and  the  coc;ineal 
thus  treated,  is  of  a  shining;  silver 
grey.  More  than  one  million  of 
pounds  of  this  drug  are  annually 
imported  into  Europe ;  and  it  pays 
at  present,  in  this  countiy,  only  a 
convoy  duty  of  lOd.  per  pound  : 
the  best  sort  was  lately  so^d  at 
from  15s.  to  one  guinea  the  ]b.— • 
It  is  remarlable,  that  these  worms 
may  be  kept  in  a  diy  state  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  with- 
out being  in  the  least  atfe^ied  by 
the  tooth  of  titne. 

COCK,  or  Galliis,  L.  a  species 
oi  Xht  phasianus ,  too  well  known 
to  require  any  description.  The 
cock  was  first  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope from  Persia,  and  is  eminently 
distinguished  for  his  courage,  espe- 
cially when  opposed  to  one  of  his 
own  species.     Advantage  has  beeii 
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taken  of  this  peculiarity ;  and,  to^ 
the  disgrace  of  mankind,  the  brutal 
praftice  of  cock-Jjghf:vg  has  been- 
reduc.  d  to  a  regular  bystem.     In 
some  parts  of  Asia,  cock-fighting 
furnishes  amusement  to  kings  and 
princes  ;  and,  though  it  is  evidently 
on  the  decline  in  this  country,  yet 
it  imperiously  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  an  enlightened  legislature^  to 
eradicate  tctaUy  this  inhuman  cus-.' 
tom.  ''- 

CoCK-CHAFER.      SceCHAFER.^' 

Cockle.  SeeCoRN-cocKLC".'^ 
COCKLE,  or  Cardimn,  L,'  a 
genus  of  small  shqll-fish,  consisting' 
of  twenty-one  species.  They  are 
commonly  tound  on  sandy  coasts, 
and  furnish  a  wholesome  and  agree- 
able food.  When  consumed  in  a 
raw  state,  cockles  are  sujjposed  to 
produce  poisonous  effe6ts :  and, 
though  we  have  no  positive  proofs 
in  confirmation  of  this  conje6lure, 
it  will  be  more  prudent  to  boil  and 
eat  them  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
pepper  and  vinegar,  or  at  least  the 
latter,  whic.i  at  the  same  time  pro- 
motes their  digestion, 

COCKROACH,  or  Blatta,  L, 
a  geniK  of  ijisefts,  resembling  the 
beetle,  and  consisting  often  species^ 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
the  orientaiis,  ox  eastern  cockroach . 
These  insects  are  frequently  found 
in  America ;  tliey  penetrate  chests, 
drawers,  8cc.  and  do  considerable 
injur)'  to  clothes.  They  seldom  ap- 
pear till  night,  when  they  infest 
beds,  and  bite  very  severely,  leav- 
ing an  unpleasant  smell.  Theij 
food  is  bread,  me3t,  whether  raw 
or  dressed,  linen,  books,  silk- worms, 
and  their  cods,  &c. — According  to 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  Indians  mix 
the  ashes  of  the  cockroach  with 
sugar,  and  apply  them  to  ulcers, 
in  order  to  promote  their  suppura- 
tion. 
C  4.  COCK's«« 
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COCK's-FOOT,  or  Cock's-foot 
Grass,  or  DaSiylis,  L.  a  genus  of 
plants  comprising  seven  species  j 
of  which  two  are  indigenous  : — 
1.  The  SiriSia,  or  Smootli  Cock's- 
foot  Grass,  which  grows  in  marshes, 
and  on  the  sea-coast.  It  is  prin- 
cipally found  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  England,  is  pe- 
rennial, and  flowers  in  the  month 
of  August.  2.  The  Glomerata,  or 
Rough  Cock's-foot  Grass,  which 
tlirives  in  pastures  and  in  shady 
places,  under  the  drippings  of  trees. 
This  plant  is  also  perennial,  is  in 
flower  from  June  to  August,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  four  or  five 
reet,  when  seeding.  It  is  some- 
what coarse,  but  very  luxuriant, 
specially  in  the  leaves,  which  are 
often  two  feet  long :  they  are  eaten 
by  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  but 
particularly  by  cows,  wliich  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  thern,  when  grow- 
ing on  a  rich  soil.  Dogs  aiid  cats 
instinctively  search  for  and  swallow 
this  herb,  when  they  incline  to  vo- 
mit, or  to  envelope  the  splinters  of 
bones  collected  in  their  stomach. 

Cocks-Head.      See  Common 

^AINTFOIN. 

COCOA,  or  Cocos,  L.  a  native 
tree  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  of  tlie  greatest  use  to 
tlie  inhabitants.  It  frequently  grows 
to  the  height  Cif  60  or  70  feet  in 
the  trui.k,  and  delights  in  a  moist 
sandy  soil,  especially  near  banks  of 
rivers  and  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is 
propagated  by  planting  its  ripe  and 
fresh  nuts,  that  generally  come  up 
in  the  course  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months.  From  thfise  delicious  nuts 
is  prepared  the  well-known  beve- 
rage called  Chocolate,  to  which 
we  refer. — Each  branch  produces 
from  ten  to  twenty  nuts,  which, 
when  half  ripe,  contain  a  sweet 
piilky  Hquor,   well   calculated  to 
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quench  thirst,  and  of  great  service 
in  many  diseases  of  a  pv.trid  and 
inflanunatory  tendency.  If  the 
nuts  are  allowed  to  become  ripe  on 
the  tree,  this  liquor  hardens  Into  a 
kernel,  which  is  partly  eaten  raw, 
and  partly  expressed  and  converted 
into  an  oil,  that  forms  an  import- 
ant branch  of  trade  in  the  Indies. 
Of  the  sap,  obtained  by  incision 
from  the  spatha,  or  flower-sheath, 
the  natives  prepare  wine,  vinegar, 
arrack,  and  sugar. 

The  leaves  of  the  cocoa-tree  are 
upwards  of  ten  feet  long,  and 
thirty  inches  broad.  It  presents  a 
constant  succession  of  blossoms  and 
fruit,  nearly  throughout  tlie  year  : 
its  trunk  serves  for  timber  and  ca- 
binet-ware ;  from  the  knives  are 
manufadurcd,  baskels,  lials,  sail- 
cloth, mats,  parasols,  shuigles  for 
covering  houses,  paper,  &c. 

COD,  the  Common,  or  Gadus 
Morhua,  L.  an  inhabitant  of  tiie 
ocean,  which  is  from  two  to  four 
feet  long,  and  weighs  from  12  to 
20lbs. :  it  is  found  only  in  the  nor- 
thern p:u-ts  of  the  world,  between 
the  latitudes  of  ()0  and  50  degrees. 
The  principal  fishery  for  cod,  ia  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where 
iJiey  are  caught  in  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  employ  for  nearly 
15,000  British  seamen,  and  to  af- 
ford subsistence  to  a  still  more  nu- 
merous body  of  people  at  home, 
who  aj-e  engaged  in  tlK^  various 
manufaduves,  which  so  extensive  a 
fisheiy  demands. 

The  food  of  the  cod  consists  of 
small  fish,  worms,  crabs,  Sec. :  their 
digestion  is  so  vigorous,  as  to  dis-. 
solve  tlie  gieatt^st  part  of  the  siieUs 
they  swallow.  Hence  tliey  aie  ex- 
tremely voracious,  and  catch  at  any 
small  objed;  they  perceive  agitated 
by  the  water,  even  stones  aiid  peb- 
liles,  which  are  frequently  fouivi  ii\ 

their 
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lliclr  stomaclis.  Of  the  salted  roe 
of  this  fish,  not  less  than  fifteen 
ship -loads  are  said  to  be  annually 
exported  from  Norway  to  France ; 
M'bose  fishermen  employ  that  sub- 
stance for  the  taking  of  anchovies 
in  tlie  ^Mediterranean.  From  the 
liver  of  cod,  a  very  good  train-oil 
is  obtained ;  and  the  tongues,  wheii 
salted,  are  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy, and  therefore  often  imjKjrted 
from  Newfoundland.  Isinglass  is 
also  prepared  from  tiielr  air-blad- 
ders, by  the  fishermen  of  Iceland  ; 
a  process  which  peculiarly  merit.-; 
tlie  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  north  of  Scotland,  where  these 
fish  are  caught  in  great  abundance. 
— See  Isinglass, 

CoDjDEC  Mouse -Ear.  See 
Common  Wall-Cress. 

CoDLixGs  and  Cream.  See 
Willow-Herb,  the  Great  Hairy, 
or  Large- flowered. 

COFFEE-TREE,  or  Cojia,  L. 
a  shrub  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet  high,  and  originally  a  native  of 
Arabia,  but  is  now  cultivated  in 
Persia,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  sevei'al  parts  of  America  :  it  is 
also  reared  in  the  botanic  gardens 
of  Europe.  Its  evergreen  foliage 
resembles  that  of  the  laurel ;  and 
at  tlie  base  of  the  leaves  appear, 
twice  annually,  white  fragrant 
flowers,  which  arc  succeeded  by 
a  frnit  resembling  ciierries,  but  of 
an  unpleasant  sweetish  taste,  each 
containing  two  kernels,  or  berries. 
They  grow  in  clusters  )  and,  when 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  are  gr-thered, 
and  carried  to  a  mill,  in  order  to  be 
manufactured  into  cqiJ'ee- Leans. 

There  are  three  piincipal  sorts 
of  this  drug  known  in  commerce  : 
1.  The  Arabian,  or  Mokha  coffee, 
imported  from  the  Levant;  and 
which,  on  account  of  its  superior 
flavour,    is    tlie   most  Ciitecmcd  j 
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2.  The  East  Indian  ;  and,  3.  Tha 
West  Indian  coffee  of  the  French, 
English,  and  Dutch  settlements: 
among  the  latter  sorts,  that  of  Mar- 
tinico  is  generally  preferred.  Be- 
side the  importation  and  convoy- 
duties,  there  is  an  excise  laid  on  all 
tlie  cotFee  consumed  in.  tliis  coun- 
try, of  Is.  Id,  per  pound,  if  import- 
ed from  the  Briti-sli  colonies  in 
4-nierica  ;  and  2s.  2  |d,  if  the  pro-; 
diicc  oi  any  other  places.  ■  j;j 

Coffee  frequeiiUy  contracbi  a» 
unpleasant  flavour,  when  stowed 
in  ships  witii  rum,  j^epper,  or  any- 
other  article  posse^ssing  a  peculiar, 
smell ;  a  circumstance  to  which 
the  inferiority  of  our  Jamaica  and 
East  Indian  coffte  may,  in  a  great 
measvire,  be  attributed.  To  obvi-. 
ate  such  damage,  tlie  berries  ought 
to  be  well  dried  in  the  sun,  before 
they  are  sljipped  in  sejjarate  vessels, 
or  properly  secured,  if  they  aro 
imported  together  wi^i  other  mer- 
chandize. But,  when  tliey  liave 
once  acquired  a  disagreeable  fla- 
vour, it  will  be  necessary  to  pour 
boiling  water  over  them,  and  after- 
wards to  dry  them  completely  in 
tlie  open  air,  previouijy  to  their 
being  roasted.  The  colour  of  si 
watery  infusion,  may  also  serve  aa 
a  tolerable  test  for  ascertaining  tlic 
quality  of  coflee  j  for  if  coid  water,, 
alter  standing  for  several  hours 
over  the  raw  berries,  acquire  a  deep 
citron  colour,  we  may  coiicludo 
that  the  coflee  has  not  been  da- 
maged, or  adulterated. 

Since  tiie  introduction  of  coffee 
jjjto  Europe,  in  the  Kith  century, 
various  substitutes  have  been  de- 
vised for  tliis  drug ;  siich  as  acorns 
(which  see),  beet,  succory-root, 
scorzonera,  &c.  Amoitg  the  dif- 
faeot  species  of  the  beet-root,  th6 
leta  cicla  v.  aibissima,  or  the  root 
of  scarcity,  has  been  preferably  re- 
commended 
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commendea  fof-  this'parpos'e ; '  and,- 
after  having  previously  extra6led. 
the  saccharine  particles,  it  ought  to 
be  carefully  dried  and  roasted  over 
a  mode-rate  fire.  It  seems,  hovi^- 
ever,  doubtful  whether  the  expence 
aaid  labour  necessarily  attendant 
on  such  preparations,  may  be  a'de- ' 
quate  to '  the  advantage  thus  ob- 
tained :  hence  we  are  of  opiiiion, 
that  the  most  effeftual  method 
of  rendering  coffee  cheaper,  and 
preventing  its  importation,  at  least 
for  home  consumptinn,  would  be 
that  of  rearihg  this  hardy  shrub  in 
our  own  '■climate.  To  encourage 
those  who  an:  desirous  of  making 
this  patriotic  experiment,'  we  shall, 
communicate  the  following  parti- 
culars; on  the  authenticity  of  which 
the  reader  may  fully  depend  : — A 
nobleman  in  Germany  found,  in  a 
bag  of  raw  coffee,  twenty  'green' 
berries,  resembling  oblong  cher-' 
ries,  and  each  of  which  contained 
two  beans.  In  March  1788,  he' 
planted  them  in  a  common  garden- 
bed,  two  inches  deep.  In  April 
it  snowed,  and  was  so  cold,  that 
the  windows  were  coverei  with 
ice,  for  two  days.  Notwithstanding 
this  unfavourable  prospeft,  live  of 
the  berries  appeared  aboye  ground 
iti  the  latter  {>artof  June,  and' all 
the  others  previous  to  the  middle  of 
July.  They  grew  rapidly,  being 
in  a  shady  situation,  and  a  soil 
Somewhat  sandy,  but  well  manured. 
In  September  of  the  same  year, 
they  had  attained  a  height  of  about 
six  inches,  and  dropped  their  small 
leaves  about  Michaelmas.  During 
the  winter;  he  Covered  them  with  a 
little  hay,  and'  afteiwards  with 
snow  J  both  of'-M^hich  were  re- 
moved in  the  fine  weather  of  April. 
In  this  simple  manner,  they  were 
defended  against  the  severity  of 
German  winters ;  -and  in  the  fifth 


yeaif,^  lour  of  the  little  trees  pro-' 
duced  together  sfeycnty-six  berries. ' 
By  the  inattention  of  (he  gardener, ' 
two  of  the  plants  died  in  the  very' 
hard  frosts  of  1798;  yet  thci  re-' 
maining  eighteen  were  all  in  b'os-  ' 
som  the  ensuingspring,and  yielded, 
in  autum*;  three  pounds  and  a  half 
of  coffee-berries ;  the  flavour  of 
which  was  not  inferior  to  that  im- 
ported from  the  island  of  Marti- ' 
nico. 

With  respeft  to  the  medicinal- 
properties  of  coffee,  it  is  in  general ' 
excitant  and  stimulating,  though 
we  doubt  whether  it  relaxes  the 
animal  fibres,  as  has  by  some  au- 
tliors  been  supposed.  Its  more  or' 
less  wholesome  eft&it  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  climate,  as  well  as 
the  age,  constitution,' and  other  pe-* 
duliarities  of  the  individual.  Hence, 
it  cannot  be  recommended  to  chil- 
dren, or  persons  of  a  hot,  choleric, ' 
nervous,  or  pthisical  habit ;  norAvili 
it  be  so  safe  and  useful  in  warm  ai^ 
in' cold  and  temperate  climates  j  but 
to  tlie  phlegmatic  Jind  sedentary,  a^ 
cup  of  coffee,  one  or  two  hours  after 
a  meal,  or,  which  is  still  better,' 
one  hour  before  it,  may  be  of  ser-- 
vi'ce  to  promote  digestion,  and  pre-' 
vent  or  remove  a  propensity  to 
sleep.  In  cases  of  sp'tl^modic  asth-* 
ma,  hypochondriasis,  scro],h!ila, 
diarrhoea,  agucSj  and  particlilariy 
against  narcotic  poisons,  such  as 
opium,  hemlock,  &c.  coffee  often 
produces  the  best  effects :  nor  in' 
there  a  domestic  remedy,  better 
adapted  to  relieve  periodical  head-' 
achs  which  proccetl  from  want  of 
tone,  or  from  debility  of  the  sto- 
mach. ••-   -- i--' 

COFFIN,  a  diest  in  which  dead 
bodies  are  interred. 

In  ancient  times,  the  burying  of 

deceased  persons  in   coiiins,   was 

considered  as  a  mark  of  the  highest 

distiudioa^ 
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^istinftion.  But,  in  Britain,  the 
poorer  classes  of  people  are  thus 
interred ;  and,  if  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  cannot  afford  a  coffin, 
it  is  furnished  at  the  expence  of 
the  parish.  According  to  Th  kve- 
NOT,  however,  the  Eastern  na- 
tions, whether  Turks  or  Christians, 
make  use  of  no  coffins. 

As  there  appears  to  prevail  a 
most  iniquitous  practice,  of  which 
no  feeling  mind  can  approve,  that 
of  robbing  graves  of  corpses,  for 
the  purpose  of  anatomical  dissec- 
tion, we  shall  present  our  readers 
with  a  short  description  of  the  pa- 
tent granted  in  July,  17 g6,  to  Mr. 
Gabriel  Aughtie,  of  Cheapside, 
London,  for  his  improvement  in 
coffins,  to  prevent  the  stealing  of 
bodies  from  them,  after  interment : 
this  patent  has  since  been  assigned 
to  Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Son,  un- 
dertakers, &c.  Charing-cross,  and 
Great  Mary-le-bone-street. 

The  coffin  may  be  made  of  any 
kind  of  wood,  and  bound  with 
steel,  iron,  or  other  metal.  The 
sides  are^o  be  curved  \i  uhouc  saw- 
curfs  ;  and  on  t]ie  top  edge  of  each 
side  are  to  be  three  or  more  boxes, 
of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  let  in 
on  tlie  inside  of  the  coffin,  to  re- 
ceive the  springs  fixed  to  the  lid ; 
one  box  to  contain  a  spring  on  the 
top  edge  of  the  head,  and  another 
on  the  foot,  for  the  same  pui-po.se. 
The  screws  for  fastening  down  the 
lid,  pass  through  an  iron  or  metal 
plate,  with  a  socket,  to  receive  the 
head,  and  to  prevent  its  beingdrawn 
out  by  any  kind  of  instrument. 
These  screws  are  to  be  placed  be- 
tween each  of  the  springs,  in  pro.- 
portion  to  tiie  number  of  the  latter, 
and  the  size  of  the  coffin.  The  iid 
is  also  to  be  bound  witli  steel, 
iron,  or  any  other  kind  of  metal, 
if)  jprevent  it  from  being  cut  pr 
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broke  open ;  and  the  screws  used' 
for  fastening  it,  are  to  be  sunk 
about  half  the  thickness  of  the  lid. 
Such  screws  are  not  to  be  notched 
on  the  head,  but  some  of  them  di-' 
vided  witli  two,  and  others  with' 
four  bevils  j  so  tliat  when  they  are 
once  fiKed,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
-  "Unscrew  them  J  as,  by  turning  the 
reverse  way,  there  is  no  liold  for 
any  t(X)l  to  withdraw  them,  ', 

Many  of  our  readers  will,  pro- 
bably, remember  tliat  the  latb 
Emperor  of  Germany,  Joseph  II, 
about  the  year  1 781,  ena6^ed  a  lav/, 
by  which  the  interment  of  dead 
bodies  in  coffins  was  proliibitedj 
nay,  it  was  ordered  that  tiiey 
should  be  buried  in  bags,  and  co- 
vered with  quick-lime,  in  order  to 
promote  their  putrefaiition,  and 
prevent  the  exhalation  of  noxious 
vapours.  This  severe  regulation, 
however,  met  with  so  univerdai 
and  decided  an  opposition,  tliat  tho 
enlightened  monarch,  from  pru-* 
dential  motives,  was  speedily  in- 
duced to  repeal  it. 

Although  we  are  no  advocates 
for  arbitrary  measures,  by  which 
the  feelings  of  humanity  may  be 
wounded,  yet  on  the  other  hand> 
we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
custom  of  interring  numerous 
bodies,  in  the  churches  and  church- 
yards of  populous  towns,  is  at- 
tended with  effects  highly  injurious 
to  the  living.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  392.) 
And  as  persuasion  and  reasonings 
when  opposed  to  inveterate  preju- 
dices, are  not  likely  to  produce  a 
favourable  effect  on  intelledts  but 
little  improved  by  education,  we 
venture  to  suggest  a  remedy,  than 
which  none  can  be  more  reason- 
able, and  less  oppressive  :  1 ,  Thtit, 
though  all  deceased  bodies  are  to 
be  considered  as  inviolable,  yet  the 
privilege  of  being  deposited  in  a 

coffin 
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doffin  (whether  kept  above  or.ftn-' 
der  groutid),  in  towns  shall  be  con- 
ferred only  on  those  who  have  ren- 
dered themselves  v/orthy  of  such  a 
distinction,  by  virtuous  and  patri- 
otic attious ;  and,  2.  That  all  others, 
including  children  and  adults,  shall 
either  be  buried  at  a  certain  dist- 
ance from  inhabited  places,  or  at 
least  twenty  feet  deep,  if  their  re- 
lations are  anxious  to  see  them  in- 
terred in  towns  or  villages, — See 
Burial,  andEuRYiNO-GRouND. 
.  COIN,  a  piece  of  metal  con- 
verted into  money,  by  the  impres- 
sion of  certain  marks  or  figures. 

Coin  differs  from  money,  as  the 
species  from  the  genus.  The  lat- 
ter may  consist  of  any  substance, 
■tt'hether  metal,  wood,  leather, 
glass,  horn,  paper,  fruits,  shells ; 
ir  short,  whatever  is  current  a*  a 
medium  in  commerce.  The  former 
is  a  particular  specie,  always  made 
of  metal, -and  struck  according  to 
a  certain  process,  called  coining. 

The  first  money  in  commerce 
was,  doubtless,  barter,  that  is,  the 
exchanging  of  one  commodity  for 
another  of  equal  value  j  and  from 
the  dilficnlfy  necessarily  attendant 
on  the  cutting  or  dividing  of  cer- 
tain commodities,,  men  were  first 
induced  to  invent  a  substitute  for 
tbem,  that. should  serve  as  a  gene- 
ral medium.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
coin,  which  varies  in  diftlerent 
countries,  according  to  tlie  relative 
value  of  the  ditferent  metals  of 
which  specie  is  composed. 

The  gold  coins  current  in  tins 
country  are  gumeas,  hajf-guineas, 
and  seven-shilling  pieces  ;  those  of 
silver  are,  crowns,  half-crowns, 
aliillings,  and  sixpences  :  to  these 
niust  be  added  two-penny  pieces, 
pennies,  halfpence,  and  iarthings^ 
which  arc  of  copper. 
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Severe  pitnishraents  arc  inflieted 
on  those  who  are  guilty  of  coun- 
terfeiting, debasing,  or  even  clip- 
ping the  current  coin  of  the  realm: 
for  the  particulars  of  which,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  "  Blacksio-ne& 
Commentaries ." 

A  method  of  taking  off  casts  from 
coins: — On  account  of  the  great 
value  of  antique  coins,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty with  which  they  are  ob- 
tained, few  persons  have  it  in  their 
power  to  procure  a  complete  se- 
ries. We,  thereiore,  communicate 
the  following  mode,  by  which  that 
desirable  objedrt  may  be  attained, 
and  the  industrious  antiquary  en- 
abled to  ascertain  many  disputed 
points  in  history. 

The  method  of  taking  off  im- 
pressions, by  means  of  plaster  of 
Paris  and  sulphur,  is  well  known  j 
but,  as  the  former  is  too  soft,  and 
tlie  latter  too  brittle,  they  can  be 
presented  only  for  a  short  period. 
This  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by 
laying  a  coat  of  the  finest  tin-foil 
over  the  medal  intended  to  he 
taken  off,  and  nibbing  it  gently 
with  a  brusli,  till  it  has  received  a 
perfeft  impression,  when  the  edge 
of  it  should  be  pared,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  of  the  same  circumference. 
The  medal  should  then  be  reversed, 
when  the  tin-foil  will  fall  into  a 
mould  ready  to  receive  it,  the  con- 
cave side  being  uppermost.  Plaster 
of  Paris  may  be  poured  upon  this, 
in  the  usual  manner;  and,  when 
dry,  the  cast  figure  sliould  be  taken 
out,  witli  die  tin-foil  adhering  to 
it ;  tlie  convex  side  being  upper- 
most..  In  tills  position,  it  should 
be  kept  in  the  cabinet ;  and,  if  it 
receive  no  external  injury,  will  en- 
dure for  ages. 

COKE,  is  fossil-coal  charred,  or 

or  liaving   iindergone    a   process 

similar 
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similar  to  that  by  which  charcoal 
is  made.  By  this  operation,  coals 
are  divested  of  their  humidity,  their 
acid  liquor,  and  part  of  their  fluid 
oil.  They  are  principally  used, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  excite  in- 
tense heat,  as  for  tlie  smelting  of 
iron  ore,  and  for  processes  in  which 
the  acid  and  oily  particles  would 
be  detrimental,  as  in  the  drying  of 
malt. 

CoitR-ovBN  is  a  kind  of  furnace, 
of  a  circular  stru6ture,  erefted  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  coal  into 
coke.  Such  ovens  may,  however, 
at  the  same  time  be  applied  to  other 
purposes.  On  tliis  account,  a  pa- 
tent was  granted  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Henky  Seymour  Conway,  in 
June  1789)  for  his  method  of 
adapting,  or  conveying  the  he<it 
arising  from  the  tire  of  coal,  em- 
ployed in  coke-ovens,  for  working 
steam-engines,  baking  bread,  &c. 
calcining  and  lusing  ores  and  me- 
tals, ako  for  warming  rooms,  Sic. 
heating  water  for  baths,  and  for 
many  other  useful  purposes,  by 
which  means  the  expcnce  of  the 
coal  or  other  fuel  is  entirely,  or  in 
the  greatest  part,  saved. 

The  leading  principle  of  this  pa- 
tent appears  to  be  the  constru6ting 
of  flues  both  beneath  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  oven  ;  in  which  regis- 
ters are  inserted.  By  means  of 
tliese,  the  heat  is  conveyed  to  the 
steam-engines,  baking-ovens,  &c. 
which  are  built  upon  and  against 
the  sides  of  the  coke-ovens,  and 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
pleasure,  by  opening  or  shutting 
the  registers ;  the  same  tire  serving 
both  to  burn  the  coke,  and  to  com- 
municate the  requisite  degree  of 
heat, 

COLD,  in  natural  philosophy, 
is  the  privation,  or  absence  of  heat. 
it3  immediate  etfo6ts  on  tlie  human 
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body  are,  contra(Stion  of  the  cuta- 
neous pores,  and  a  temporary  ob- 
struction of  insensible  perspiration. 
Hence  we  perceive  what  is  vul- 
garly called  the  "  goose  skin,"  and 
the  parts  thus  affefted  will  not  re- 
cover their  usual  elasticitv,  till 
the  spasm  be  removed,  either  by 
external  or  internal  heat,  or  by  fric- 
tion, which  excites  the  latter.  At 
present,  we  shall  only  treat  of  the 
consequences  resulting  from  an  ex- 
cess of  cold;  having  already  consi- 
dered part  of  this  subjedl  under  the 
article  Catarrh. 

Benelicent  Nature  has  enabled 
our  frail  and  complicated  frame,  to 
support  the  heat  and  cold  of  diffe- 
rent climates,  with  equal  faciHty  ; 
and  though  man  has  devised  artifi- 
cial means  of  defending  his  bodj 
against  the  action  of  cold,  or  more 
properly,  of  retaining  the  inhed, 
or  vital  lieat,  yet  it  often  happen* 
that,  by  exposure  to  extreme  cold, 
the  fingers,  ears,  toes,  &c.  are  fro- 
%en  :  tlnis,  ihe  natural  heat  of  those 
parts  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  life.  If,  in  such 
casts,  artificial  heat  be  too  sudden- 
ly applied,  a  mortification  will  en- 
sue, and  thefrost-bitten  parts  spon- 
taneously separate.  Hence  they 
ought  to  be  thawed,  either  by  rub- 
bing them  with  snow,  or  immersing 
them  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards 
applying  warmtli  in  the  most  care- 
ful and  gradual  manner  5  by  which 
they  will  soon  be  restored  to  their 
usual  tone  and  aftivity.  Indeed  (a 
ix)pu!ar  writer  justly  observes),  the 
great  secret,  or  art,  of  restoring  sus- 
pended animation,  consists  in  nice- 
ly adjusting  the  natural  and  artifi- 
cial stimuli  to  the  exa6t  tone  of  the 
irritable  fibre. 

As  moderate  cold  produces  at 
first  debilitating,  and  eventually 
bracing  eftedts  on  tlie  animal  body, 

it 
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il  is  the  most  beneficial  temperature 
in  the  care  of  fehrile,  and  such  dis- 
eases as  are  not  attended  with  ex- 
treme debility  j  but  it  should  never 
be  follow  d  by  any  considerable 
degree  of  heat.  Sydenham,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  pointed  ot>t  the 
eyiJs  attendant  on  too  much  heat 
in  sick-rooms  ;  he  seldom  would 
allow  his  patients  even  to  lie  in 
bed,  and  very  judiciously  directed 
the  rooms  to  be  constantly  venti- 
lated with  cool  air.  The  great  be- 
nefit derived  from  this  practice  in 
the  small-pox,  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged, and  arises  chiefly 
from  avoiding  the  stimulus  of  heat, 
after  its  operation. 

The  great  cold  produced  by 
evaporation,  observes  Dr.  Dar- 
win, is  now  well  understood.  In 
all  chemical  processes,  where  a  ^rial 
or  fluid  bodies  become  consoli- 
<lated,  part  of  the  latent  /teat  is 
pressed  out,  as  in  the  instant  when 
vater  freezes,  or  vuiites  with  quick- 
lime. On  the  contrary,  when 
solid  bodies  become  fluid,  or  fluid 
ones  become  aeria),  heatis  absorbed 
by  the  solution  :  whence  it  may  be 
said,  in  general,  that  all  chemical 
combinations  produce  heat,  and  all 
cliemical  solutions  generate  cold. 
Tliis  shodld  teach  tlie  careful  gar- 
dener, liiot  to  water  tender  vege- 
^bles  in  the  heat  of  sun-shine,  or 
in  a  wann  dry  wind,  lest  the  hasty 
evaporation  should  produce  so 
much  cold  as  to  destroy  tliemj 
an  cffeA  that  will  the  more  cer- 
tainly follow,  as  they  have  been 
previously  too  much  stimulated  by 
heat,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  power  of  life,  or  irritability, 
had  been  already  diminished. 

When  treating  ca  the  disea.ses 
of  plants.  Dr.  Darwin  remarks, 
tliat  though  excessive  heat  is  sel- 
dom very  injurious  to  vegetation  in 
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this  country,  yet  tlie  defeft  of  dml 
element,  or  in  common  language^ 
excess  of  cold,  is  frequently  de- 
stru6tive  to  the  tender  shoots  of  the 
ash,  and  the  early  blossoms  of 
many  fruit-trees,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  apricots,  &c. — ^The  blights 
occasioned  by  frost,  generally  hap- 
pen in  the  spring,  when  warm 
sunny  da^'s  are  succeeded  by  cold 
nights,  as  the  living  power  of  the 
plant  has  then  been  previously  ex- 
hausted by  the  stimulus  of  heat,  and 
is  therefore  less  capable  of  being  ex- 
cited into  the  actions  necessary  to 
vegetable  life,  by  the  freatJy  dimi- 
nished stimulus  of  a  freezing  at- 
mosphere. 

In  the  northern  climates  of  Swe- 
den and  Russia,  where  long  sunny 
days  succeed  the  melting  of  copi- 
ous snows,  the  gardeners  are 
obliged  to  shelter  their  wall-trees 
from  tlie  nieridian  sun,  in  the  ver- 
nal months ;  an  useful  precaution, 
which  preserves  them  from  the 
violent  effefts  of  cold  in  the  suc- 
ceeding night  j  and,  by  preventing 
them  from  floweiing  too  early, 
avoids  the  danger  of  the  vernal 
frosts.  In  a  similar  manner,  the 
destruction  of  the  more  succulent 
parts  of  vegetables,  such  as  their 
early  shoots,  especially  when  ex- 
posed to  frosty  nights,  can  only 
be  counteraded  by  covering  them 
from  the  descending  dews,  or 
rime,  by  the  coping  stones  .of  a 
wall,  or  mats  of  straw. 

Having  given  a  short  account  of 
the  sensible  effect  of  a  cold  tem- 
perature on  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  we  shall  conclude  with  a  few 
remarks  conne6ted  with  the  imlu- 
ral  kistoiy  cf  this  elementary 
power. — The  projierties  of  cold 
seem  to  be  diredly  opposite  to 
those  of  heat :  the  latter  increa.ses 
the  bulk  of  all  bodies;  the  for- 
mer 
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mer  con  tracts  them ;  and,  while 
fire  tends  to  dissipate .  their  sub- 
stance, cold  condenses  them,  and 
.strengthens  their  mutual  cohesion. 
^But,  tliough  cold  thiis  appears,  by 
some  of  its  efFt^(5ts,  to  be  nothing 
more  tliaii  tlie  absence  or  privation 
of  heat,  as  darkness  is  only  the 
defeiS:  of  light,  yet  cold  is  probably 
possessed  of  another  quality,  w!  aca 
has  induced  many  to  consider  it  as 
a  substance  of  a  peculiar  nature.  It 
is  well  known,  tliat  when  a  conti- 
nuance of  cold  has  contracted  and 
condensed  bodies  to  a  certain  de^ 
gree,  if  then  its  power  be  increased, 
instead  of  progressively  lessening 
their  bulk,  it  enlarges  and  expands 
them,  so  that  extreme  cold,  like 
heat,  swells  the  substance  into 
which  it  enters.  Thus  fluids  sen- 
sibly contra6t  in  a  cold  tempera- 
ture, till  the  moment  they  begin 
to  freeze,  when  they  immediaiely 
dilate,  and  occupy  more,space  than 
they  possessed  while  in  a  state  of 
fluidity.  Hence,  liquor  frozen  to 
ice  in  a  close  cask,  is  often  known 
to  burst  the  vessel :  when  ice  is 
broke  on  a  pond,  it  swim?  upon 
the  surface ;  a  certain  proof  of 
its  being  lighter,  or  of  a  larger 
bulk,  than  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  This  dilatation  of  fluids, 
however,  is  probably  owing  to 
a  cause  very  different  from  that 
of  excessive  cold  alone }  because 
tlie  power  of  freezing  may  be  arti- 
ficially increased,  while  the  intense- 
ness  of  the  cold  receives  no  consi- 
derable addition  ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  substance  capable  of  melt- 
ing ice,  will  increase  the  degree  of 
its  coldness.  Thus,  for  instance, 
sal  ammoniac  mixed  with  pounded 
ice,  or  with  snow,  melts  either  of 
tliem  into  water  j  and  increases 
their  cold  to  a  surprizing  degree, 
is  is  obvious  from  the  eftetts  of 
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this  mixture, '  in  sinking  tlie  ther- 
morpeter.  Hence  the  freezing  of 
fluids  cannot  be  entirely  consider- 
ed as  tlie  result  of  cold,  but  of 
some  unknown  property  either  in 
the  air  or  water,  which  thus  mixes 
witli  the  body,  and  for  a  time  de- 
stroys its  fluidity.  We  cannot,  in 
this  place,  enter  into  fartlier  particu- 
lars relative  to  this  curious  subject  j 
hut  as  there  have  lately  been  in- 
vented several  methods  of  convert- 
ing water  into  ice,  which  may  be 
.of  service  in  domestic  economy, 
we  shall .  communicate  the  most 
easy  and  least  expensive,  processes 
of  this  kind,  under  the  article  Ice. 

COLIC,  a  disease  attended  with 
wandering  pain  in  the  bowels,  and 
rumbling  noise.;  both  abating  on 
the  expulsion  of  wind:  there  is  a 
slight  degree  of  thirst ;  the  pulse  is 
scarcely  aft'efted,  and  the  pain  is 
not  increased  by  pressure,  as  is  the 
c^se  in  inflammations. 

This  comphiint  may  arise  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes ;  tlie  prin- 
cipal of  which  are,  1 .  Flatulency  j 
2.  Tough,  pituitous  humours,  clog- 
ging the  intestines;  3.  Wornis; 
4.  J3I!e  ;  5.  The  Piles  ;  0,  Hyste- 
rics; 7-  Acrid  food  or  drink;  8. 
The  inhalation  of  vapours  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  lead ; 
p.  Rheumatism;  10.  The  use  of 
sour  wines  and  cyder;  11,  The 
gout;  12,  A  sudden  catarrh;  13. 
An  acid  generated  in  the  first  pas- 
sages; 14.  ObstruiStions  in  the  in- 
testinal canal;  and,  15.  Poisonous 
substances  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach. 

Consistently  with  our  plan,  we 
shall  but  briefly  treat,  here,  of  those 
colics  which  originate  from  the  2d, 
7th,  lOili,  and  isthof  the  causes 
before  enumerated ;  as  the  reader 
will  find  the  other  species  discussed 
xuider  their  respective  heads  of  the 
alphabet. 
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alphabet;  and  the  last,  or  15th, 
under  the  articles  Antidotes  and 
Arsenic,  in  our  first  volume. 

If  the  colic  proceed  from  the 
second  cause,  it  is  attended  with 
frequent  evacuations  of  viscid  and 
glossy  humours,  which  produce 
only  occasional  relief  from  pain. 
Camphor  and  rhubarb  ought  to  be 
taken  in  small  doses,  namely,  one 
grain  of  the  former,  and  two  grains 
of  the  latter,  eveiy  three  hours,  or 
oftener;  and  after  the  spasms  liave 
subsided,  an  infusion  of  catechu 
(which  see)  or  solutions  of  alum, 
will  be  found  the  most  efFe6lual 
remedies. 

When  acrid  food,  or  fart  and 
corrupt  beverage,  has  occasioned 
the  complaint,  it  will  first  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  a  gentle  emetic,  or 
if  some  time  Jias  elapsed,  to  open 
the  bowels  by  the  mildest  laxatives, 
such  as  castor-oil,  a  solution  of 
manna,  with  a  few  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, &c. 

Colics  arising  from  the  use  of 
sour  wines  and  cyder,  are  generally 
attended  with  excruciating  pain, 
and  paralytic  symptoms.  The  most 
proper  remedies  in  such  cases  are, 
the  tepid  batli;  emollient  fomenta- 
tions made  of  chamomik  flowers, 
with  the  addition  of  laudanum,  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen ;  all  such  re- 
medies as  promote  perspiration, 
aiid  especially  the  volatile  tiniSure 
ofg-uaiacum.  Lut  the  safest,  and 
perhaps  most  etfeftual  means  of 
procuring  relief  from  pain,  are 
antispusmoiUi:  clysters  r  they  should 
be  prepared  of  a  weak  deco6tion  of 
ipecacuanha ;  for  instance, one  dram 
boiled  in  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
water,  till  the  third  part  be  evapo- 
rated, adding  to  every  clyster  from 
30  to  40  drops  of  laudanum  ;  and 
ie^ eating  the  injecUon  every  six  or 
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eight  hours,   at  a  temperature  of 
about  90**. 

A  similar  treatment  rjiay  be 
adopted  in  those  colics,  which  fre- 
quently attack  persons  who  have  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  generate  an 
acid  in  their  stomach  and  bowels  : 
but  as  this  acidity  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  obstipations,  or  ob- 
stru(5tions  of  the  abdomen,  these 
ought  to  be  previously  removed  by 
the  useof/o^o/ife  CLYSTERS  (which 
see),  assisted  by  gentle  aperients 
taken  by  the  mouth,  for  instance^ 
calcined  magnesia  and  rhubarb,  in 
doses  of  one  sciTiple  of  the  former, 
and  three  grains  of  the  latter,  re- 
peated every  four  or  six  hours. 

Lastly,  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
caution  the  reader  against  the  use 
of  heating,  stimulating,  or  spirituous 
remedies,  in  every  kind  of  colic, 
except  that  arising  solely  from  fla- 
tulency, without  any  other  pre- 
disposing cause :  as,  however,  no 
ordinary  observer  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  expulsion  of 
wind,  which  generally  accompanies 
this  complaint,  be  its  generating 
cause,  or  only  a  concomitant  symp- 
tom, we  seriously  recommend,  in 
such  a  state  of  uncert^nty,  to  ab- 
stain from  nil  violent  remedies  ;  to 
apply  no  other  but  emollient  clys- 
ters and  fomentations;  and  to  drink 
large  portions  of  lilac-flower  or  cha- 
momile tea,  or  take  any  other  di- 
luent beverage,  till  the  spasms  be 
relieved,  and  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
easemore  clearlyunderstood.  These 
remedies  are  not  fraught  with  dan-* 
ger;  and,  if  properly  persisted  in, 
have  frequent]}''  been  attended  with 
tlie  most  desirable  efl'eAs. — For 
treating  the  colic  of  infants,  see 
Bile,  vol.  i.  p.  25". 

COLOPHONY,  a  black  i-e^n, 
or  turpentine,  boiied  in  water,  and* 

after- 
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ofterwards  dried,  tt  is  chiefly  used 
ill  the  composition  of  horse-medi- 
cines. 

CoLoauiNTiDA.    See  Cucum- 
ber. 

COLOUR  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  in  nature, 
the  explanation  of  which,  by  the 
ancient  philosophers,  was  vague 
and  unsatisfaftory,  till  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  in  1666,  discovered  tliat 
the  coloured  image  of  the  sun, 
formed  by  a  glass  prism,  was  not 
of  a  circular,  but  of  an  oblong  form, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  refra6tion. 
Hence  he  conjedured,  that  light 
is  not  homogeneal,  or  a  simple 
body,  but  that  it  consists  of  rays, 
some  of  which  are  much  more  re- 
frangible tlian  others.  This  theory 
was  very  generally  received,  and 
subsequently  improved  upon  by 
Dr.  HooKE,  as  well  as  by  other 
native  and  foreign  philosophers ; 
and,  tliough  the  do6lrine  of  colours 
is  far  from  being  determined  witli 
sufficient  precision,  yet  we  are  war- 
ranted to  admit  the  truth  of  tlie 
following  propositions : 

1 .  All  the  colours  in  nature  pro- 
ceed from  the  rays  of  light. 

2.  There  are  seven  primary  co- 
lours ;  namely,  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  purple,  and  vio- 
let or  indigo, 

3.  Every  ray  of  ligh(:  may  be  se- 
parated into  the  seven  primary  cor 
lours. 

4.  The  rays  of  light  in  passing 
through  the  same  medium,  have 
ditFerent  degrees  of  refrangibihty. 

5.  The  variation  in  the  colours 
of  light  arises  from  its  different  re- 
frangibihty ;  that  which  is  the  least 
refrangible  producing  red  3  and  that 
which  is  the  most  refrangible,  vio- 
let. 

6.  By  compounding  any  two  of 
the  primary  colours,  as  red  and 

SO.V. — VOL.  IX. 
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yellow,  or  yelloiv  and  blue,  the  in- 
termediate colour,  as  orange  or 
green,  may  be  produced.' 

7.  The  colours  of  bodies  arise 
from  their  dispositions^  to  I'efleft 
one  sort  of  rays,  and  to  absorb  the 
other. 

8.  Such  bodies  a^  refleft  two  dr 
more  softs  of  rays,  appear  of  va-. 
rious  colours. 

9.  The  whiteness  of  bodies 
arises  from  their  disposition^to  re- 
fiedt  all  the  rays  of  light  promis- 
cuously. 

10.  The  blackness  of  bodies  pro- 
ceeds from  their  incapacity  to  re-  . 
fled  any  of  the  rays  of  light.  Hence  . 
it  is,  that  a  black  body,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  becomes  heated 
much  sooner  than  any  other. 

Although,  of  all  sensible  quali- 
ties, colour  is  the  least  useful  iti 
ascertaining  the  virtues  and  powers 
of  vegetables ;  yet,  as  the  follow- 
ing general  positions  have  been  laid 
down  on  this  subjeft,  by  Liir- 
NjEus,  and  as  tliey  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  attested  by  experience,  , 
we  shall  conclude  this  article  with 
specifying  them.  —  A  yellow  co- 
lour generally  indicates  a  bittei* 
taste,  as  in  gentian,  aloe,  celan- 
dine, turmeric,  and  other  yellow 
flowers.  Red  denotes  an  acid  or 
sour  taste  ;  as  in  cranberries,  bar- 
berries, currants,  raspberries,  mul- 
berries, cherries,  the  fruit  of  tlic 
rose,  sea-buckthorn,  and  service- 
tree.  Herbs  that  turn  red  toward? 
autumn,  have  also  an  acid  taste  j 
as  sorrel,  wood-sorrel,  and  bloody- 
dock.  Green  indicates  a  crude,  alkar 
line  taste,  as  in  leaves  and  unripe 
fruits.  A  pale  colour  denotes  an  in- 
sipid flavour,  as  in  endive,  aspara- 
gus, and  lettuce.  IVliite,  promises  to 
be  sweet  and  luscious  to  the  palace  j 
as  in  white  currants,  and  plufns, 
sweet-apples,  &c.     Lastly,  Hack 
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in^JroateS  a  liarsh,  nauseous,  and 
disagreeable  Uste;  as  in  ihe  ber- 
ries of  deadly  nigbt-shade,  myrtle- 
leaved  sumach,  herb-christopher, 
and  others ;  raany  of  which  are  not 
only  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but 
pernicious  and  fatal  in    their  ef- 

COLOtJR-MAKING,  is  the  art 
of  preparing  various  colours  em- 
ployed in  pointing.  This  art,  tho' 
one  of  the  most  curious  branches 
of  chemistry,  is  the  least  under- 
stood. Tlie  principles  tliat  govern 
it,  differ  totally  from  those,  on 
which  the  theory  of  other  parts  of 
chemistry  is  founded ;  and  as  tlie 
praftical  part  is  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  sedulously  ctonceal 
their  methods  of  preparing  colours, 
we  have  only  a  superficial  theory, 
and  are  but  imperfeSly  acquainted 
with  tlie  prat^ice. 

Colours  are  divided  into  variotis 
classes,  such  as  opaque  and  tians- 
parent ;  oil  and  water-colours  ; 
simple  and  compound  j  true  and 
false. 

I.  Opaqne  colours  are  those 
which,  when  laid  on  any  substance, 
efface  every  other  painting  or  stain  j 
such  as  white  and  red-lead,  ver- 
rrtillion,  &c.  Transparent  colours 
possess  the  peculiar  propert}'^  of 
leaving  the  ground,  on  which  they 
are  laid,  visible  Uirough  them. 
These  are  employed  for  illuminat- 
ing maps,  charts,  &c. 

II.  Oil  and  ivaler-colours  are 
thus  denominated,  from  tlieir  be- 
ing approprbted  to  painting  in  oil, 
and  in  water. 

In  preparing  oil-colours,  care 
must  be  takai  to  grind  them  ex- 
tremely fine  ;  and,  when  they  are 
put  on  the  pallet,  to  mix  those 
which  will  not  dry  of  themselves, 
with  drying  oils  ;  and  also  to  mix 
the  tlnge«t  colours  in  as  small  qoan- 
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titles  as  possible.  With  respeft  tt?" 
the  application  of  them,  if  employ- 
ed for  large  pieces,  they  should  be 
laid  on  full,  in  order  that  tliey  may 
incorporate,  and  more  firmly  ad- 
here. If  they  are  intended  to  be 
glazed,  particular  care  must  be 
taken  to  paint  the  under-colour 
strong  and  smooth ;  after  which 
the  others  may  be  gradually  added, 
till  the  whole  is  properly  filled  up. 
Oil-colours  are,  however,  some- 
times v.'orked  dry,  where  only  one 
is  used,  as  in  cameos,  in  which  the 
gradations  of  colours  of  distant  ob- 
jefts  are  usuallymanaged  by  lights, 
as  with  crayons  )  and  in  lasso  re- 
lievos, wlilch  are  imitations  of 
sculpture,  of  every  kind  and  co- 
lour. 

Water-colours  are  wrought  ill 
various  modes  ;  namely,  in  dis- 
temper (as  artists  express  it),where 
the  colours  are  prepared  in  size ; 
in  fresco  or  painting  on  fresh 
mortar,  in  which  case  it  is  requi- 
site that  the  colouring  be  quick, 
lest  the  stucco  or  mortar  dry,  be- 
fore it  can  be  laid  on ;  and  that  it 
be  neatly  and  carefully  executed  j 
each  colour  being  properly  placed, 
and  occasionally  intermingled  by 
parcels :  in  a  gouache,  where  the 
colours  arc  mixed  with  gum,  and 
the  pc-ncil  drawn  along,  as  in  paint 
and  washings ;  and  lastly,  in  mi- 
niature, for  small  and  delicate 
works,  in  v/hich  the  colours  are 
required  to  be  very  fine  and  clean, 
to  be  mixed  with  gum,  and  worked 
in  dots  or  points. 

III.  Simple  and  compound  co- 
lours. The  former  are  perle<lS:  in 
themselves,  such  as  red  and  wliitc 
lead,  Vermillion,  the  calces  of  iron, 
&c. }  the  latter  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  or  more  colouring 
substances ;  for  instance,  blue  and 
yellow,    when  blended    together, 

make 
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make  a  green ;  red  and  yellow,  an 
orange ;  and  white  eaitli  and  cochi- 
neal, a  lake,  &c. 

IV.  Tlie  last  and  most  import- 
ant division  of  colours,  is  into  true 
znA  false  :  tlie  former  retain  their 
pristine  tinge,  without  fading,  un- 
der every  possible  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  latter  either  lose 
their  colour  entirely,  or  change  into 
some  other  shade. 

Colours  are  chiefly  afFedted  by 
being  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the 
summer,  and  to  the  cold  air  in 
winter.  White  lead,  however, 
forms  an  exception  ;  as,  when 
ground  with  oil,  it  retains  its 
whiteness,  if  it  be  exposed  to  the 
weather,  but  degenerates  into  a 
brownish  or  yellowish  cast,  in  a 
confined  situation.  Nevertheless, 
when  it  is  immersed  in  water,  it  is 
totally  divested  of  its  colour,  whe- 
ther it  be  exposed  to  the  eftefts  of 
the  air  or  not.  In  the  making  of 
colours,  the  chi;^f  objeft  is,  that 
they  may  not  fade,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  weather ;  though  it 
must  be  regretted  tliat  the  most 
beautiful  are,  in  general,  tlie  least 
permanent.  It  may,  howeverj  for 
tlae  most  part  be  assumed,  that  the 
more  simple  any  colour  is,  the  less 
liable  it  will  be  to  change  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the 
general  theory  of  colours,  we  shall 
also  give  some  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent pigments,  which  are  most 
commonly  employed  by  colour-; 
makers. 

1.  Black,  consists  of  several 
sorts,  such  as  lamp-black,  ivory- 
black,  blue-black,  and  Indian  ink. 
The  first  of,  these  is  the  finest  of 
what  are  called  soot-blacks,  and  is 
more  used  tiian  any  other.  Its  pre- 
paration depends  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  common  resin.    The  iin- 
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pure  juice  colleded  from  incisionig 
made  in  pine,  and  fir-trees,  is 
boiled  down  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  strained,  while  hot, 
through  a  bag  j  the  dregs  and  pieces 
of  bark,  remaining  in  the  strainer, 
are  burnt  in  a  low  oven,  whence 
the  smoke  is  conveyed  through  a 
long  passage  into  a  square  cham- 
ber, at  the  top  of  which  is  an  open- 
ing, with  a  large  sack  aflfixed, 
made  of  thin  woollen  stuff:  the 
soot,  or  lamp-black,  concretes 
partly  in  the  chamber,  whence  it 
is  swept  out  once  in  two  or  three- 
days,  and  partly  in  the  sack,  which 
is  occasionally  agitated,  in  order  to 
take  down  the  soot,  and  to  cleajr 
the  interstices  between  the  tlireads, 
so  as  to  admit  a  free  current  of  air. 
This  method  of  preparing  lamp- 
black, was  originally  invented  in 
Sweden,  but  has  also  been  intro- 
duced into  tliis  country  3  and  is 
now  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  turpen tine-houses, . 
from  tlie  refuse  of  resinous  mat- 
ters. 

Ivory ^llack  is  prepared  from 
ivory,  or  bones,  burnt  in  a  close- 
vessel  J  and,  when  finely  ground, 
aflfords  a  deeper  and  more  beauti- 
ful colour  than  lamp-black ;  but  it 
is,  in  general,  so  much  adulterated 
with  charcoal,  and  so  grossly  levi- 
gated, as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  An 
opaque  deep  black,  for  water-co- 
lours, may  be  prepared,  by  grind- 
ing ivory-black  with  gum  water, 
or  widi  the  aqueous  liquid  that 
settles  from  tlie  whites  of  eggs, 
which  have  stood  some  time  to 
subside. 

Gervian  Black,  sec  Frankfort 
Blacking,  vol.  i.  p.  277- 

Blue- L  Lack  is  said  to  be  prepared 
from  the  burnt  stalks  and  tendrils 
of  vines.  This  is,  however,  seldom 
done  by  colour-makers,  who  gene- 
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rally  stibstitute  a  iftixtiifR  of  ivAry- 
black,  and  «he  comnjon  blue  used 
fbr  dyeing  cloths. 

hidmi'ink  b  an  excellent  black 
fbr  water-colovn-s,  and  consists  of 
an  equal  mixture  of  lamp-black 
and  common  glue.  Ivory-black, 
or  charcoal,  may  be  substituted  for 
lamp-black ;  but  it  is  seldorti  em- 
ployed, on  account  of  the  great 
ti-buble  of  levigating  it  to  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  fineness. 

2,  White,  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds ;  as  flake  -  white, 
■Vt-hite  -  lead,  calcined  hartshorn, 
pearl-white,  Spanish-AVhite,  egg- 
shell-white, and  magistery  of  bis- 
muth. 

Flahe-tvhite,  and  tvhite-Iead,  are 
the  produce  of  the  same  metal. 
The  preparation  of  the  former  is 
kept  secret  by  colour-makers  j  but 
the  latter  is  made,  by  forming  thin 
plates  of  lead  into  rolls,  and  plac- 
ing them  so  as  to  imbibe  the  fumes 
©f  vinegar  contained  in  a  vessel, 
Over  a  moderate  fire.  Nearly  the 
■whole  is  thus  converted  into  a 
vhite  calx,  which  is  colle6ted, 
ground  up  with  water,  and  formed 
into  little  cakes.  (See  White- 
Lead.) — These  two  are  the  only 
■whites  that  can  be  used  in  oil ;  all 
the  rest  being  transparent,  unless 
laid  on  with  water. 

Calcined  hartshorn  is  the  most 
nsefol  of  the  earthy  whites,  as  it 
contains  the  least  proportion  of 
alkali. 

Spanish  ivhite  is  only  chalk,  very 
finely  prep/ared. 

Pearl-white  is  made  from  oyster- 
shells,,  as  egg-shell-white  also  is 
from  tliose  of  eggs.  All  these, 
from  their  attraction  for  acids,  ne- 
cessarily destroy  those  colours 
which  are  compounded  with  any 
acid  or  metallic  salt. 

The  mogisicry  »/  bismuth  is  apt 


td  turn  back,  as  well  *?  flake-' 
white,  and  white  lead,  when  em^ 
ployed  for  a  water-colour. 

3.  REt).  The  principal  red 
colours  used  in  painting,  are  car- 
mine, rose-pink,  vermilHon,  and 
red-lead. 

Carmine  is  the  brightest  and 
most  beautiful  red  colour  kno"ttm  at 
present. — (See  vol.  i.  p.  436). 

Rose-pink  is  a  very  delicate  co- 
lour, inclining  more  to  purple  than 
scarlet.  It  is  prepared  from  chalk, 
coloured  with  a  deco6tion  of  brasil- 
wood,  heightened  by  an  alkaline 
salt,  which  renders  it  very  liable  to 
fade,  and  of  little  value.  Tliis 
colour  might  be  made  more  dura- 
ble, by  employing  for  its  basis  the 
white  precipitate  of  lead  ;  and  by 
brightening  it  with  a  solution  of 
tin. 

Vermillion  consists  of  suI{Aur 
and  quicksilver,  the  foniier  of 
\\'hich  is  melted,  when  the  quick- 
silver is  stin-ed  in,  and  the  whole 
is  converted  into  a  black  mass.-^^^ 
See  Cinnabar,  vol.  i.  p.  52/. 

Red-lead  is  a  calx,  d  a  lively 
yellowish  colour,  which  it  acquires 
by  slow  calcination.  Both  thes^ 
colours  arie  very  durable  ;  the  for- 
mer, however,  is  the  best  red  for 
oil-painting,  but  does  not  answer 
with  water ;  the  latter  inclines  to 
an  orange  ;  and,  like  other  prepa- 
rations of  lead,  frequently  turna 
black. 
4.  Orange.  The  genuine  orange- 
coloured  paints  are,  red  orpi~ 
ment,  and  ora?ige-lake ;  tlic  first 
of  these  is  a  sublimate  formed  of 
arsenic  and  sulphur  j  the  other 
may  be  prepared  from  turmeric, 
infused  in  spirit  of  wine,  having 
its  colour  struck  upon  calx  of  tin, 
and  brightened  by  a  solution  of 
that  metal.  The  different  shades 
of  orange  may,  however,  be  pre- 
pared 
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pared  l>y  mixing  ^d  and  yellow 
colours  together  in  due  proportions. 

5.  Yeli-ow. — ^The  chief  colours 
of  tliis  kind  are.  Kings  and  Na- 
ples-yellow, Dutch-pink,  and  Tur- 
bith-mineral. 

Kings-yeliow  is  prepared  from 
arsenic.  Its  colour  is  very  beauti- 
ful, but  apt  to  fade,  on  which  ac- 
count, as  wdl  as  from  its  great 
price,  it  is  bvit  seldom  employed. 

The  basis  of  Naples-yellow  is 
lead :  it  therefore  frequently  turns 
black ;  is  particularly  liable  to  be 
spoiled  by  iron,  when  moist,  and 
should  never  come  in  contact 
with  that  metal,  unless  previously 
ground  in  oil, 

Dutch-pink  Is  said  to  be  pre- 
pared by  striking  the  colour  of  yel- 
low berries  upon  chalk  finely  levi- 
gated. This,  however,  we  doubt 
much,  as  its  basis  is  harder  and 
more  gritty  tlian  chalk,  and  its 
colour  more  durable  than  others 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 

Turlith-mineral  is,  at  present, 
but  little  used  m  painting,  though 
k  appears  to  be  very  durable,  and 
is  therei oie  preferable  botii  to  Kings 
and  Naples-ycllow^ 

6.  Gkeen.  T|ie  only  simple 
green  of  a  tolerable  degree  of 
brightness,  is  verdigrease,  or  its 
different  preparationb  :  though  far 
from  being  durable,  it  may  be 
rendered  more  so,  as  a  water- 
coloui,  by  dissoh'ing  it  in  the  pure 
tartarous  acid. — A  green  colour 
inay  be  made  by  compounding 
Prussian,  or  other  blue,  witli  yel- 
low J  but  it  is  by  no  means  fixed, 
and  much  i^erior  (o  common  ver- 
digrease. 

7.  Blue.  Tlie  principal  blue  cor 
lours  are,  Prussian  and  Dutch  Blue, 
Verditer,  Smalt,  Bice,  and  Indigo. 

Va^ous  processes  have  been 
adopted  for  the  making  of  Prus- 
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sian-lhe,  of  wiiidi  we  shall  seleft 
,  die  shortest. 

Take  3  lbs.  of  dried  ox's  blood, 
4lbs.  goz.  of  quick- lime,  2lbs.  of 
red  tartar,  and  lib.  8oz.  of  salt- 
petre. Let  them  be  calcined  and 
lixiviated,  when  the  lye  should  be 
poured  into  a  solution  of  4lbs.  of 
alum,  and  1  lb.  erf  green  vitriol. 
This  operation  will  produce  the 
finest  blue ;  but  tKe  quantity  will 
exceed  little  more  than  8 ox.  and 
4  drams. 

Dutch-blue.  See  Blu6>  vqI.  i, 
p.  296. 

The  preparation  of  verditer  is 
studiously  concealed,  so  that  th« 
best  chemists  of  Europe  have  been, 
b^ed  in  discovering  its  compo- 
nent parts.  It  is  very  bright,  an4 
has  a  considerable  tinge  of  green. 
This  colour  is  durable  in  wat«r  j 
but,  like  verdigrease,  dissolves  ia 
oil,  and  is  subjeiS:  to  the  same  in- 
conveniencies. 

Smalt  is  glass  coloxired  with 
zafi^re ;  a  preparation  trom  cobalt. 
It  is,  in  general,  so  grossiy  pulve- 
rized as  to  be  unfit  tor  painting, 
and  its  -texture  is  so  hard,  that  it 
cannot  easily  be  levigated.  Its 
colour  is  exceedingly  bright  and 
durable  ;  and,  if  finely  pulverized^ 
is  little  inferior  to  Prussian-blue. 

Bice  is  prepared  from  the  Lapis 
Armenus,  a  stone  which  was  for- 
merly brought  from  Armenia,  but 
now  from  Germany.  Bice  bears 
the  best  body  of  ail  bright  blues  ia 
common  use,  but  it  is  tlie  palest 
ill  colour.  Being  somewhat  sandy, 
it  is  necessary  to  grind  it  very  fine, 
and  to  \i^ash  it  well,  previously  to 
its  being  used.  It  is  as  durable, 
and  yields  nearly  as  gppd  a  colour^ 
as  Prussian-blue, 

Indigo  is  but  little  eriaployed  i^^ 
painting,  either  in  oil,  or  water, 
on  account  of  the  dnllness  of  the^ 

P  ^  C9lour^ 
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colour.  It  requires  no  other  pre- 
paration than  that  of  being  washed 
over,  before  it  is  used. — See  In- 
digo. 

8,  Purple.  The  only  simple 
colour  of  this  kind  at  present,  is 
colcothar  of  vitriol,  or  aocus  mar- 
tis.  A  beautiful  purple  lake  may 
be  prepared  from  logwood,  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  tin.  As 
this  mode  of  preparing  colours  is 
but  little,  known,  we  shall  give  a 
few  hints  re^e6ting  it,  under  the 
subjoined  bead  of  Colouring 
Matter. 

9.  Brown.  The  chief  Brown 
colours  are  bistre,  and  brown  Pink, 

Bistre  is  prepared  from  the  most 
glossy,  and  perfectly  burnt  spot, 
pulverized,  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve  ;  then  baked  in  a  little  gum- 
water,  and  formed  into  cakes. 
Xhis  is  a  very  useful  colour  in 
water,  being  exceedingly  fine  and 
durable,  and  not  apt  to  spoil  any 
other  colours  wij:h  which  it  is  mix- 
ed. The  Iroum-pink  ip  said  to 
consist  of  chalk,  tinged  with  tlie 
colouring  niatter  of  fustic,  heighten- 
ed by  fixed  alkaline  salts.  It  is, 
consequently,  very  perishable,  and 
seldojxi  used. — See  also  Chafer, 
vol,  i.  p.  486. 

Colouring  Matter  is  con- 
tained in  almost  every  flower  and 
j-oot  of  vegetables,  and  may  be  ex- 
trafted  by  a  very  simple  process. 
The  Dutch  prepare  pigments  of 
the  most  beautiful  shades,  for  in- 
stance, a  very  fine  azure  blue, 
from  the  blossoms  of  the  corn  blue- 
bottle, Cejitaurea  Cyajius,  It. — a 
delicate  red,  from  the  fresh  leaves 
of  roses,  especially  Uie  srnall  French 
rose  J — ;an  excellent  violet  from  the 
flowers  of  that  name,  &c.  in  tlie 
following 'tnanner  :  Take  tlie  roots, 
leaves, or  flowers  of  whateverquan- 
|ity  is  desired,  bruise_  them  nearly 
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to  a  pulp,  put  tliem  into  a  glazed        J 
earthen  vessel,  pour    a  sufficient        | 
quantity  of  filtred  water  over  them, 
and  add  a  table  spoonful  of  a  strong 
solution  of  pure  pot-ash  to  every 
pint  of  the  former.     Boil  the  whole 
ov.r  a  moderate  fire,  till  the  liquor 
is  evidently  saturated  witli  the  co- 
lour  afforded   by .  the  vegetable  ; 
then  decant  the  fluid  part,  either 
tlirough  blotting  paper,  or  cloth,         | 
and  gradually  drop  into  it  a  solu- 
tion of  alum,  when  the  colouiing 
matter  will  subside  at  the  bottom. 
This  powder  should  again  be  wash- 
ed in  speral  fresh  waters,  till  tliey 
pass  away  perfectly  tasteless  :  at 
length,  it  must  be  once  more  fil- 
tred through  paper,  and  the  re- 
maining substance  perfeftly  dried. 
From  this  preparation  are  after- 
wards manui"a6tured  the  finest  pig- 
ments,   or  water-colours,  of  the 
shops,  by  triturating  Uiem  on  mar- 
l)lp  stones,   V  ith  tlie  addition  of  a 
little  clarified  gum- water,  and  then 
forming  them  into  cones,  cakes,  &c. 
Having  already,  under  the  diffe- 
rent heads  of  plant.-;,  mentioned  tlie 
various    purposes   to  \yhich   they 
may   be   usefully  applied,   in  thg 
arts  of  colouring,  dyeing,  tanning, 
&c.  it  woyld  be  supei'fluous  to  enu- 
merate them  on  this  occasion — a 
•task  we  are  necessarily  obliged  to 
defer,  on  account  of  the  great  va- 
riety of  vegetables  which  will  oc- 
cur in  the  sequel  of  the  alphabet. 
To  enable,  hoMcver,  those  reader* 
who  are  engaged  in  any  particular 
art,  or  trade,  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  every  useful  fa6t  con- 
nected with  their   respective  pur- 
suits, we  take  this  opportunity  of 
informing  them,  that  we  iritend  to 
give  a  copious  and  universal  Index 
of  Reference,  at  the  conclusion  of 
our  labours.     By  the  assistance  of 
such  an  index,  they  will  be  enabkd 
inini«- 
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immediately  to  avail  themselves  of   from  wet  and  cold  j  as  tliey  ar« 
aJl  the  modern  improvements,  dis-    extremely  tender,   and  woLild  be 


coveries,  and  inventions,  relative  to 
any  subject  treated  of  in  the  Do- 
mestic Encyclopcedia;  whether  it 
be  recorded  under  a  distinft  head 
of  the  alphabet,  or  only  incidental- 
ly mentioned. 

COLl',  the  young  of  a  mare, 
usually  called  a  /torse-colt,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  female, 
which  is  denominated  SLJilty. 

Colts  should  always  be  bred 
from  a  sound  stud,  as  their  future 
utility,  in  a  great  measure,  depends 
on  that  circumstance ;  and  also  on 
the  manner  in  whicli  they  are  rear- 
ed. In  the  first  summer,  they  may 
be  permitted  to  run  witli  the  mare 
till  Michaelmas,  or  longer,  if  tlie 
weather  continue  mild.  They 
should  then  be  weaned,  and  kept 
in  a  stable,  with  a  low  rack  and 
manger  for  their  hay  and  oats  3  but 
the  latter  should  be  crushed  in  a 
mill,  before  they  are  given  to  thom, 
as  this  necessaiy  precaution  will 
prevent  the  distension  of  their  low- 
er jaw-veins  ;  which  would  ot.j  r- 
wise  attratt  the  blood  and  humours 
down  into  the  eyes,  and  occasion 
loss  of  sight.  We  would  particu- 
larly recommend  a  stri6^  attention 
to  this  circumstance )  as  the  blind- 
ness we  frequently  observe  in  colts, 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  heat- 
ing nature  of  the  oats,  but  solely 
to  the  difficulty  with  wMch  tl>ey 
are  chewed. 

TIjc  feeding  of  colts  with  grain 
is  attended  with  another  advantage, 
namely,  that  their  legs  do  not  be- 
come thick  and  ill-shapod,  while 
they  on  the  whole  grow  broader, 
and  better  knit,  than  if  they  were 
fed  only  with  bran  and  hay  ;  and 
will  also  be  more  able  to  endure 
fatigue 


greatly  injui-eil  by  either.  Darir:jg 
fine  weather,  however,  tbey  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  an  boar  or  two 
in  the  open  air,  when  they  should 
be  conduiSted  to  the  stable.  By 
this  treatment,  tliey  will  acquire  a 
habit  of  docility  j  and,  when  broken 
in,  will  bear  the  paddle  quietly  j 
wliich  operaticKi  shcnild  not  be  uq- 
dertaken  till  tlicy  aie  at  least  three 
yeai"s  of  age. 

These  young  animals  arc  sabj&Sl 
to  various  disorders,  the  most  fatal 
of  which  is  a  cough,  that  generally 
attacks  them  when  they  are  about 
six  months  old, and  is  accompanied 
with  a  visible  decay,  arising  fixan 
certain  pellicles,  or  skins  frequently 
separated  from  their  interioroigaij*, 
which  obstru6t  tlieir  breathing,  and 
at  length  destroy   tliem.     To  re- 
medy t.is  distemper,  farriers eom- 
muniy  prescribe,   that  tlie  bag  in 
which  they  were   foiiled,   shotiid 
be  dried,  a  small  quant,  ty    of  it 
pulverized,    and    given  tiiem    in 
milk,   li  the  bag  has  not  been  pre- 
served, the  iuiigs  of  a  yovmg  iox 
may  be  substituted  for  that  powder. 
We  believe,  however,  that  tliere 
is  more  superstition  than  merit  in 
these  remedies,  and  make  no  doubt 
that  sweet  cow' s-milk,  inwliich  a 
little  mutton  suet  nas  been  dis- 
solved,   or  the    beestings    aloiie, 
would  be  found  equally  beneficial. 
COLTS-FOOT,  or  Tussilago,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants  forming  21  spe- 
cies, of  wluch  oniy  three  are  na- 
tives : 

1.  llbe  FoTfara,  or  common 
colts-foot,  which  grows  in  pastures, 
in  moist,  stiff,  clayey  soils,  and  also 
on  lime-stone  rubbish.  It  is  mostly 
found  in  fields  that  are  over-crop- 
ped, or  exhausted,  and  often  se- 
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farmer.  It  may  be  eradicated  by 
ploughing  up  the  soil,  carrying  the 
plant  away,  when  rooted  out,  and 
laying  the  fields  down  to  grass. 
Hog's  dung  has  also  been  employed 
with  success  for  this  purpose ;  and, 
if  spread  on  tlie  land  in  the  propor- 
tion of  15  or  20  loads  per  acre,  it 
■will  certainly  extirpate  this  trou- 
blesome weed.  Colts-foot  produces 
yellow  flowers  that  are  in  bloom  in 
t^ie  month  of  March  or  April,  and 
are  soon  succeeded  by  large  round- 
ish leaves,  which  have  a  bitterish, 
rnucilaginous  taste,  and  constitute 
the  principal  insrredient  in  British- 
l>erb-tobacco.  llicy  are  eaten  .by 
•  sheep,  goats,  and  cows,  but.  re- 
fused by  horses  and  hogs.  For- 
merly they  were  much  used  in 
coughs  and  consumptive  cases  j 
apd.have  also  been  found  of  con- 
siderable service  in  saophulous 
complaints;  a  decoflion  of  these 
Iqaves;  having  sometimes  succeed- 
ed, v/here  sea-water  h;id  failed- 
•'    2,  The  Petadtes.  See  Bu^'ter- 
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3.  The  Hyhrida,  or  long-stalked 
cplts-foot,  whidi  possesses  no  pe- 
culiar properties. 
'  COLUMBINE,  the  Common, 
OT  j4(juilegia  vulgaris,  Jj.  is  a  na- 
tive plant,  grtrwiug  in  hilly  vcoods 
apd  Uiickej:?.  It  is  perennial,  and 
IJooms/in  July.  The  beauty  of  its 
flpwersj  and  their  uncommon  di- 
versity, both  in  shape  and  colour, 
have  introduced  this  plant  into  gar- 
dens .^  It  is  eaten  by  goarts,  but 
sheep  are  not  fond ,  oi'  it,  nor  is  it 
relished  by  cows,  horses,  and  hogs. 
COLUMBO-KOpX,  or.  Co- 
j.pMBA-RooT,  an  article  lately  in- 
troduced into  medicine,  chiefly  by 
IJr.  pJEscivAL.  The  natural  histo- 
.ry  of  the  tree,  from  which  we  ob- 
pi&ii,  is  but  imperfectly  knosvn  : 
it,grDWs  wear  the  town  at  CoiumbQ, 
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ID  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  most 
aSive  part  of  the  root  is  its  bark, 
which  is  imported  in  circular 
pieces,  consisting  of  a  cortical, 
woody,  and  medullary  lamina,  and 
having  a  rough  surface.  It  has  an 
aromatic  odour,  but  a  disagreeably 
bitter,  and  somewhat pungenttaste. 
It  is  possessed  of  antiseptic  proper- 
ties, and  has  been  found  efficacious 
in  corre6ting  and  preventing  the 
acrimony  of  bile. 

The  Columbo-root  is  much  used 
abroad  in  diseases  attended  with 
bilious  symptoms,  and  in  an  im- 
paired state  of  digestion.  It  has  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  restrain  the 
fermentation  of  alimentary  matter, 
without  aifedting  the  stomach  ;  a 
property  in  which  itresembles  mus- 
tard. Nor  is  it  attended  with  any 
heating  effeft,  and  may  therefore 
be  advantageously  taken  in  pulraor 
nary  consumption,  and  other  hec" 
tjcal  cases,  both  with  a  view  to 
correft  acrimony,  and  strengthen 
the  digestive  organs.  Farther,  it 
does  not  rise  on  the  stomach,  and 
agrees  well  widi  a  milk-diet,  as  it 
abates  flatulence,  and  is  totally  di-* 
yested  of  acidity.  Hence,  we  re- 
gret that  this  valuable  drug  is  not 
regularly  imported  ;  and  that  it  is 
frequently  found  either  in  a  very 
decayed,  or  adulterated  state.— ^ 
yhe  common  dose  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains,  every  three  or  four 
hours,  for  adults  ;  and  from  twQ 
to  six  grains,  for  children. 

COMB,  an  instrument  made  of 
horn',  ivory,  or  other  materials, 
and  used  for  separating,  cleaning, 
and  dressing  |iaxj  wool,  hair,  &c. 
Combs  for  Wool  are  prohibited  to 
be  imported  int£)  Englapd. 

A  very  useflil  Cu?n  h-pot  was  in- 
vented, a  few  years  since,  by  John 
Ashman,  an  ingenious  person  em- 
ployed by   Messrs.  Danjei;,  apd 
Thomas 
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Thom.vs  Dyke,  of  Sarum,  It 
consists  of  ail  almost  cylindrical 
furnace  for  water,  which  contains 
a  smaller  one,  keeping  the  suds  of 
the  second  washing  of  tiie  wool,  to 
be  used  with  the  next  quantity  of 
wool,  the  first  way.  The  whole 
being  a  manufa<Sturiag  process,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  "  Jitters 
arid  Papers  of  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society  j"  or  to  the  7  th 
vol.  of  the  "  Repertory  of  the  Arts 
and  Manufactures,"  where  he  will 
find  it  described,  together  with  an 
illustrative  engraving. 

In  June  1796,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Wii,li«iM  Bundy, 
of  Camden-town,  MiddleseK,  for 
a  machine  for  cutting  and  making 
combs ;  a  fiill  description  of  which, 
together  with  a  plate,  is  inserted 
in  tlie  11th  vol.  of  the  last  men- 
tioned work. 

Combination.  See  Artifi- 
cer, vol.  i.  p.  lis. 

COMFREY,  the  Common,  or 
Symphytum  officinale,  L.  a  native 
perennial  plant,  which  grows  about 
two  feet  high,  is  found  on  tlie 
banks  of  rivers,  and  wet  ditches  ; 
and  produces  yellow- white  flowers, 
in  the  months  of  M^y  and  June. 
It  is  eaten  by  sheep  and  cows,  but 
horses,  goats,  and  hogs  refuse  it. 
The  leaves  of  tliis  plsnt  impart  a 
grateful  flavour  to  cakts  and  pa- 
nada}  tlie  young  stems,  when 
boiled,  are  excellent  and  nutritious 
eating.  A  decotStion  of  the  stalks, 
with  leaves  and  flowers,  gives  to 
wool  prepared  by  a  solution  of  bis- 
piutli,  a  tine  and  perpaanewt  brown 
colour. 

But  the  most  usefid  part  of  the 
Comfrey,  is  its  viscid  and  mucila- 
ginous root,  whicii  may  be  classed 
among  the  jvegle6ted  treasures  of 
ihe  vegetable  kingdom.  These 
f<?Qts  are,  at  prest^Kj  chiefly  83)r 
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ployed  by  colour-makers,  who,  by 
means  of  a  decoition  made  of  them, 
extraft  the  beautiful  crimson  co- 
lour from  gum-lac.  The  natives 
■of  Angora,  who  possess  the  finest 
breed  of  goats  in  the  world,  pre- 
pare from  the  comfrey-roots  a  kind 
of  glue,  that  enables  them  to  splo 
the  fleece  into  a  very  fine  yarn, 
from  which  camblets  (See  vol.  i. 
p.  425)  and  shawls  are  manufac- 
tured. The  Germans  have  lateljr 
employed  the  same  mucilage  for 
corre<5iing  the  brictieness  of  flax, 
and  roughnes-?  ol'  wool,  in  spin- 
ning :  this  preparation  neither  soils 
the  fingers  nor  the  yarn,  and  may 
be  preserved  in  a  ftesh  Ptate  fot 
many  days,  in  clo&e  wooden  boxt^s. 
Tabexnamontan,  in  his  Ger- 
man  Herbal,  relates  a  curious  faift, 
which,  if  not  exaggerated,  would" 
be  of  groat  value  in  the  important 
process  of  tanning,  and  rendering 
leather  water-proof.  He  boiled,  in 
a  pailful  of  water,  ten  pounds  of 
tlie  fiesh  root,  dug  out  in  Novem- 
ber, till  one  half  the  liquor  was 
evaporated  :  witli  tljis  deco(^ion, 
when  cool,  he  repeatedly  dressed 
the  leather  wliich,  thus  prepared, 
became  not  only  more  durable  uhan 
by  any  other  method,  but  it  always 
renijtined  phable  and  elastic. — M. 
DoBFFUKTH,  an  apothecary  gf 
Wittenberg,  in  Germany,  also  em- 
ployed tliese  roots  in  his  experi- 
ments on  tanning,  with  considera- 
ble success.  Alter  drying  and  re- 
ducing them  to  powder,  or  cutting 
the  fresh  roots  into  small  pieces, 
lie  infused  them  in  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  water,  frequently  stir- 
ring the  mass,  till  it  acquiied  the 
consistence  of  treacle.  It  was  then 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  several 
days,  till  the  fibrous  and  woody 
p^rt  had  subsided,  when  the  clear 
^id  wa^  poured  oQ,  or  passed 
through 
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through  a  basicet  lined  witli  straw. 
By  dropping  diluted  oil  of  vitriol 
into  this  lifjuor,  he  piecipitated 
the  miidlagiiioae  part,  which  was 
again  filtred  and  rendered  lit  for 
another  process  of  tanning,  after 
depriving  it  of  its  acidity,  by  means 
of  a  lye  made  of  common  pot-ash. 
—Another  German  writer,  M. 
Keuss,  mentions  the  root  of  the 
comfrey  among  those  plants,  from 
which  good  starch  and  hair-powder 
may  be  prepared. 

COMMERCE,  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  or  thebuying,  selling, 
or  trafficking  of  merchandize,  nio- 
ney,  or  even  paper,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  profit.-     •  * 

Commerce  is  at  present  divided 
into  commerce  by  land  and  hysea; 
inland  or  domestic,  and  foieigii; 
and  by  whole-sale  and  retail.  With 
respe6t  to  domestic  commerce,  we 
may  observe,  tiiat  it  is  mider  the 
King's  supreme  proteftion,  as  it 
belongs  to  h's  prerogative  to  estab- 
lish public-  markets  and  fairs;  to 
regulate  weights  and  measures ; 
and  to  issue  money,  wliich  is  the 
universal  riiedium  of  eommercej 
aurhority,  and  cun-ency. 

The  greater  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  is  carried  on 
by  colleftive  corhpanies,  some  of 
which  are  incorporated  under  char- 
ters, with  an  exclusive  privilege  ; 
a  praftice  which  is,  perhaps,  justly 
(fjue  to  the  company  that  tivht  intro- 
duces a  peculiar  branch  of  com- 
merce j  but,  when  such  exclusive 
right  is  continued  for  a  kiiKl  of 
perpetuity,  we  venture  to  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  highly  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  as 
•well  as  to  the  interests  of  trade  in 
general. 

Tlie  history  of  commerce,  being 
less  connected  with  the  objeft  of 
this  woifc-thcn  its  influence  on  the 
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moral  and  pliysicnl  prosperity  of  x 
people,  we  shall  add  only  a  few 
aphorisms,  which  appear  to  us 
fully  established,  by  the  evidence 
of  ancient  history,  as  well  as  from 
the  nature  and  complexicm  of  some 
recent  events-:  l.That,  though 
commerce  doubtless  tends  to  im- 
prove the  inteHe6tual  fecnlties  of 
man,  and  renders  him  more  skil- 
ful in  the  various  ornamental  arts, 
h>ut  especially  those  of  war  and 
luxury,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
creates  a  thirst  of  power  and  riches, 
which  by  no  means  contribute  to 
his  moral  perfeftion ;  2.  That  opu- 
lence, acfiuired  by  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  fc«"tunate  events  in  com- 
mercial s|)eculation,  does  not  stimu-i 
late  the  mind  to  humane  and  virtu- 
ous a£tions,in  so  beneficial  a  manner 
as  the  slow  and  honest  acquisitions 
of  tlie  artist  and  husbandman.  3. 
That  large  fortunes  arising  from 
commercial  channels,  constitute  a 
rich,  but  not  a  wealthy  nation  ; 
because  those  individuals  who  have 
amassed  property,  by  bold  enter- 
prizes,  are  more  prone  to  apply 
their  money  to  the  support  of  poli- 
tical and  financial  schemes,  while 
the  industrious  cultivator  of  the  soil„ 
or  manufacturer,  will  be  disposed  to 
promote  the  more  useful  and  per^ 
7iianent  obje6ts  of  national  pride, 
namely ,  those  of  rural  and  domestic 
economy. 

COMMISSION  OF  BANK- 
RUPTCY, is  that  issued  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  on  persons  be- 
coming bankrupt  within  any  of 
the  statutes,  and  directed  to  cer- 
tain commissioners,  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  it,  and  to 
secure  the  bankrupt's  lands  and 
cftVds,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
creditors. — See  Bankrupt. 

TJie  proceedings  on  a  Cemnws- 
sJon  of  BankruiHcy  relate,  1 .  eiti^cr 
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tothebankrupt  himself  J  or,  2.  to 
Lis  property. 

1.  In  the  former  case,  a  peti- 
tion should  be  presented  to  tlie 
Lord  Chancellor,  by  a  creditor  to 
the  amount  of  100).  or  by  two,  to 
tlie  value  of  1501. ;  or  by  tliree, 
or  more,  to  that  of  2001.  j  in  conse- 
quence of  wliich,  he  grants  a  com- 
mission to  certain  persons  denomi- 
nated Commissioners  of  Bankrupt. 
The  petitioners  are  bound  in  a  se- 
curity of  2001.  to  make  tlie  party 
amends,  in  case  they  do  not  prove 
him  bankrupt.  And  if  they  re- 
ceive any  of  tlie  bankrupt's  money, 
or  etFe6ts,  as  a  recompense  for  sue- 
ing  out  the  commission,  so  as  to 
obtain  more  than  their  due  propor- 
tion of  his  estate,  they  forfeit  the 
same,  together  with  their  whole 
debt. 

On  receiving  their  commission, 
tlie  commissioners  first  ascertain 
whether  the  bankrupt  was  a  trader, 
within  the  meaning  of  tlie  bank- 
i^upt  laws,  and  had  committed  an 
a6t  of  bankruptcy ;  and,  if  it  be 
so  proved,  declare  him  bankrupt, 
give  notice  in  the  Gazette,  and 
apiK)int  three  meetings  for  tlie  cre- 
ditors. Atone  of  tliese  meetings  are 
chosen,  by  a  majority  (in  value)  of 
creditors,  the  assignees,  or  persons 
in  whom  the  t>ankrupt's  estate  shall 
be  vested  for  tlieir  benefit.  And, 
at  the  third  meeting,  which  must 
be  on  the  42d  day,  at  farthest, 
after  die  advertisement  in  the  Ga- 
;zette  (unless  the  time  for  his  sur- 
i-cnder  be  especially  enlarged),  the 
iiankrupt,  on  notice  being  served 
personally  on  him,  or  lett  at  his 
place  of  abode,  must  surrender 
liimself  to  the  commissioners,  and 
thenceforth  conlbrm  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  diiedions  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  bankruptcy;  or,  in  default 
thereof,   he   is  .guilty  of   felony. 
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without  benefit  of  clergy,  sutfers 
death,  and  his  etfecls  are  divided 
among  his  creditors. 

When  the  bankrupt  appears, 
the  commissioners  are  to  examine 
him  concerning  his  trade  and  ef- 
fe6ts  ;  and  if  he  give  a  false  state- 
ment, or  conceal  any  property  to 
tlie  value  of  201.  or  witlihold  any 
books  or  writings,  in  order  to  de- 
fraud his  creditors,  he  is  also  guilty 
of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  But,  if  the  bankrupt  has 
made  a  true  discovery,  conformed 
to  tlie  du-e6Hons  of  the  statutes, 
and  aCted  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
creditors,  and  they  (or  four-fifths 
of  them  in  number  and  value)  will 
sign  a  certificate  to  t^at  purport, 
the  coiiuiiissioners  are  to  authenti- 
cate the  same  under  their  hands 
and  seals,  and  transmit  it  to  tlie 
Chancellor  ;  who,  or  two  judges 
appointed  by  him,  on  oatli  made 
by  the  bankrupt,  that  such  certifi- 
cate was  not  fraudulently  obtained, 
may  allow  the  same,  or  disallow 
it,  upon  cause  shewn  by  any  of  the 
creditors.  If  no  cause  be  shewn,, 
tlie  certificate  is  granted,  and  the 
bauknipt  is  entitled  to  an  allow- 
ance out  of  his  efi^isdts,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dividend  paid,  hi  con- 
sequence of  such  certificate,  he  is 
discharged  from  every  debt  owing 
by  him  at  the  time  he  became  a 
bankrupt. 

2.  With  respe61;  to  the  proceed- 
ings afte«Sting  the  bankrupt's  pro- 
perty, tne  assigr.ees  may  pursue 
any  legal  remedy  for  getting  pos- 
sessiou  of  the  same,  but  cannot 
commence  a  suit  in  equity,  com- 
pound debts  owing  to  tlie  bank- 
rupt, nor  refer  matters  to  arbitra- 
tion, without  the  consent  of  the 
major  part,  in  value,  of  tlie  credi- 
tors. As  soon  as  they  have  col- 
ledted  all  the  efletSb,  and  coiiverted 
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tliem  into  money,  they  must,  wlth- 
*in  twelve  months  after  tlie  issuing 
of  the  commission,  give  twenty- 
one  days  notice  to  the  creditors,  of 
a  meeting  for  a  dividend,  or  distri- 
butidix,  at  which  time  they  are  to 
■produce  their  accounts,  and  verify 
tliem  on  oath,  if  required.  A  di- 
vidend cjf  so  much  in  the  pound  is 
then  to  be  made  equally  and  rate- 
jibly  to  all  who  have  already  ascer- 
tained, or  m.ay  tiien  prove,  their 
debts.  Within  eighteen  months 
after  tte  commission  issued,  a 
second  and  final  dividend  is  to 
b«j  made,  unless  all  the  effects 
■were  exhausted  by  the  first.  And 
if  any  surplus  remain  after  satisTy- 
jng  all  the  creditors,  it  shall  be  re- 
stored to  tlie  bankrapt;   _    '    "   ;' 

For  a  more  complete  accburit  of 
the  law  no\v  in  fofce  rdative  to 
bankrupts,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Mr. Cooke's  Bankrnpi  Laws^Svo. 
2  vols.  l6s.  and  to  Mr.  Cullen's 
Principles  of  Bankrupt  Law,  8vo. 
10s,  6d.  in  whith  the' provisions  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  judicial  de- 
cisions, arc  fully  aad  persj»ctuyisiy 
stated. 

COMMONS  -are^aste  landfi  or 
pastures,  the  use  of  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  villages  or  towns"  in 
tJieir  vicinity.      -    •  ■ 

Commons  are  certanly  of  con- 
siderable utility  in'  theif'  preticnt 
state,  if  th<;y  be  not  too  extensive. 
The  poor  UKiy  derive  sonlt;  benefit 
from  thc^i,  without  deprivijig  tlie 
community  of  their  labour;  but 
v,hcn  they  extend  to  eight  or  ten 
jnilcs  in  a  straight  line,  and  tlie 
surrounding  cou'.itry  is  but  thinly 
inhai>ite,d,  we  conceive  tlieni  to  be 
extremely  hurtful  to  society  ;  in- 
asmuch as  they  hold  forth  an  irre* 
jft.Stible  temptation  to  sloth  and 
idleness.  Although  they  furnish 
pastufe  for  a  grpat  auiiiber  pi  theep 
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and  young  cattle,  yet  As^e  doubt 
whether  this  advant?gf;  is  not  over- 
balanced by  the  lois  which  the  na- 
tion necessarily  sustains  in  being 
deprived  of  the  K-rbour  of  numer-r 
ous  persons,  tp  whom  they  pre- 
sent the  means  of  leading  an 
idle  life,  and  often  wasting  that 
time  which  might  be  occupied 
by  more  useful  pursuits.  Hence 
we  devoutly  hope,  that  a  more  ge- 
neral inclosure  of  the  most  exten- 
sive commons  will  soon  be  adopts 
ed ;  a  measure  which  cannot  fail 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  and 
improvement  am<'ng  the  lower 
classes,  and  thus  efiectuajly  to  era- 
dicate habits  of  indolence.  And, 
if  only  one^third  of  such  lands 
"eoul;d  bcs  cultivated  to  raise  grain, 
'we  may  venture  to  say,  tliat  one 
acre,  so  emplo}'ed,  would  j)roduGe 
more  tbod  tiian  ten  acres  afford  in 
their  present  state. 

Independently  of  the  great  ad- 
dition to  tlie  national  wealth,  suclt 
an  inclosure  will  necessarily  prove 
tli£:  mean^  of  employing  many  poor 
persons,  v.'ho  are  starving  for  want 
of  work,  in  various  distant  parts  of ' 
the  kingdom  ;  while  die  wortliless 
and  profiigate  consaiTters,  especial- 
ly from  large  citres,  may,  by  the 
vvi-sdom  of  tlie  legislature,  be  thus 
recl4imed;and  become  useiul  mem- 
bers of  that  society,  to  which  they 
have  Ixitherto  beein  a  pest,  and  a 
t>urthen.     See  Farms.. 

COMPASS,  is  an  insti"uraeut  of 
considerable^  utility  for  surveying 
land,  dialling,  &c.  Its  structure 
varies  but  little  from  tli;it  of"  the 
mariners'  compass  j  for,  instead  of 
the  needle  being  fitted  into  the  car4 
and  playing  on  a  pivot,  in  tliis  in- 
strument it  plays  alone ;  the  card 
being  drawn  on  tlie  bcAtom  of 
the  box,  and  a  circle  divided  into, 
360  degrees  on  tlie  limb.    It  is 
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particularly  useful  to  travellers,  to 
dircft  them  in  their  road  ;  also  to 
miners,  v/hom  it  guides  in  digging; 
dnd  may  be  applied  to  various  other 
purposes. 

To  take  tk^  declination  of  a  luall 
by  the  compass  : — Apply  that  side 
of  the  instrument,  on  which  the 
north  is  delineated,  along  the  side 
of  the  wall;  the  number  of  degrees, 
over  which  the  north  end  of  the' 
needle  fixes,  will  be  the  declina- 
tion of  the  wall  on  that  side.  For 
instance,  if  the  north  of  the  needle 
point  towards  the  north,  the  sun 
may  shine  on  that  wall  at  noon :  if 
it  fix  over  50  degrees,  computed 
from  the  north  towards  tlie  east, 
the  declination  will  be  so  many 'de- 
grees towards  the  east. 

But,  as  the  needle  itself,  in  Bri- 
tain, declines  13  degrees  from  the 
north  towards  the  west,  the  same 
tiumber  of  degrees  should  always 
he  added  to  those  pointed  out  hy 
the  needle,  when  tlie  declination  of 
the  wall  is  towards  the  east,  in  or- 
der to  retrieve  the  irregularity :  on 
the  contrary,  when  tl»e  declination 
is  towards  the  west,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  subtract  the  above-men- 
tioned declination  of  the  needle. 

COMPLEXION,  generally  sig- 
nifies the  temperament,  habitude, 
and  natural  disposition  of  the  body ; 
but  more  frequently  the  colour  of 
the  face  and  skin.  In  the  latter 
jx)int  of  view,  it  has  in  no  small 
degree  exercised  the  attention  of 
naturalists,  who  have  attempted  in 
vain  to  reconcile  the  specific  va- 
riations among  mankind,  which  are 
supposed  to  arise  frorn  the  differ- 
ence of  colour,  stature,  or  disposi- 
tion. The  arguments  drawn  from 
such  variations  have  been  proved 
to  be  inconclusive,  and  are  now 
generally  e'sploded.  It  remains, 
iievertheless,  a  difficult  matter  to 
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account  for  the  remarkable  dif- 
ference of  colour  eJtisting  among 
different  nations. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute 
discussion  of  this  subje6t,  we  shall 
only  observ^e,  that  colour  and 
figure,  like  other  peculiarities,  are 
created  by  continual,  progressive, 
and  almost  imperceptible  degrees. 
Nations  are  susceptible  of  habits, 
both  mental  aiid  corporeal,  in  the 
same  manner  as  individuals ;  which 
are  transmitted  to  posterity,  and 
augmented  by  inheritance.  Na- 
tional features,  like  national  man- 
ners, though  slowly,  become  fixed 
after  a  long  succession  of  ages; 
and,  if  we  can  ascertain  any  effeS, 
produced  by  a  given  state  of  wea- 
ther, or  of  climate,  it  will  require 
only  repetition,  during  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  to  impress  them 
witli  a  permanent  charatler. 

The  principal  colours  observable 
among  mankind,  are  the  following: 
1.  Black ;  as  in  the  Africans  xmder 
the  equinoctial  line,  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Guinea,  and  of  New  Hol- 
land. 2.  Swarthy,  as  in  tlw 
Moors  of  the  north,  and  the  Hot- 
tentots of  the  south  of  Africa,  3- 
Copper-coloured ;  as  the  East  In- 
dians. 4.  Red-coloured;  as  the 
Americans.  5.  Brown-coloured  j 
as  the  Tartars,  Persians,  Arabs, 
Chinese,  and  the  Africans  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  6. 
Brownish ;  as  the  inhabitants  (^ 
the  soutliern  parts  of  Europe, 
namely,  tlie  Sicilians,  Spaniards^ 
and  Turks,  and  also  the  Samoiedea 
and  Laplanders,  who  border  on 
the  Northern  Pole ;  and  the  Abys- 
sinians,  who  Jive  in  tlie  middle  and 
southern  parts  of  Africa.  7-  Jf^Mei 
as  most  of  the  more  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe  are,  namely,  the 
English,  Swedes,  Danes,  Germans, 
and  Poles ;  to  whom  may  be  added 
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the  Circassians  and  Georgians  ia 
the  north-west  of  Asia,  and  also 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may 
wish  Lo  see  these  observations  far- 
ther pursued,  wc  must  refer  to  an 
ingenious  Essaij  on  the  causes  of  the 
varieh^  of  Complexion  and  Figure 
in  the  Human  Species,  published 
afew  years  since  byDr. S.S.Smith, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
tlie  College  of  New  Jersey.  They 
will  also  find  some  excellent  stric- 
tures on  this  subjeft  in  Mr.  Clark- 
jo  n's  elaborate  E<;say  on  the  Slavery 
and  Commerce  of  the  Human  Spe- 
cies, 8vo.  3s.  1788. 

Having  given  this  general  view 
of  the  subje6t,  we  cannot  supprcbs 
the  observation,  that  many  un- 
thinking persons  are  more  anxious 
to  presers'e  and  improve  Uieir  com- 
plexion, particularly  that  of  the 
countenance,  tlian  to  inquire  into 
their  animal  economy,  and  to  re- 
gulate its  different  fun6lions.  The 
face,  indeed,  when  not  disguised 
by  art,  is  often  the  index  of  health 
and  disease  j  though  it  is  absurd 
to  consider  it  as  the  cause  of  those 
changes  which  take  place  in  the 
body ;  whereas  it  exhibits  only 
tlie  (iifeSi.  Hence  we  may  confi- 
dently assert,  that  all  contrivances 
of  crafty  empirics,  perfumers,  tra- 
veJhng  mountebanks,  &c.  which 
are  pompously  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic in  daily  prints,  or  by  means  of 
bills  and  pamphlets,  containing 
specious  certificates,  to  induce  the 
giddy,  the  idle,  and  unwarj-  niulti- 
tude  (nay,  sometimes  tlie  lady  of 
Tank  and  fashion), to  purchase  those 
"  beautifying  compositions" — are 
mournful  instances  of  human  folly, 
and  moral  depravity.  Those  su- 
perficial persons,  however,  who 
are  detennined  to  cure  the  surface, 
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and  neglect  the  inivard  state  of 
their  decayinjr  frame,  by  paying, 
little  or  no  attention  to  their  mod© 
of  living,  we  reluctantly  consign  to- 
the  head  of  Cosmetics  :  otliers,  on 
the  contrary,  whose  minds  are  not 
irretrievably  biassed  in  favour  of 
external  applications  (at  which  even 
the  untutored  negro  would  smile), 
we  refer  to  the  different  article* 
connefted  w^ith  diet  and  regimen. 

COMPOST,  in  agriculture,  is 
a  certain  mixture  des-igned  to  pro- 
mote vegetation,  instead  of  dung. 
To  tS&Qi  this  purpose,  various  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  of 
which  we  shall  mention  the  fol- 
lowing. 

An  oil-compost  was  invented  bj 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Hunter,  author 
of  the  Gcorgical  Essaijs,  who  di- 
re6ts  12  lbs.  of  North  American 
pot-ash  to  be  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  dissolved  in  four  gal- 
lons of  water.  This  mixture  is  to 
stand  4S  hours,  when  14  gallons  of 
coarse  train-oil  should  be  added. 
In  a  few  days  the  alkaline  salt  will 
be  liquefied,  and  the  whole,  when 
stirred,  become  nearly  uniform. 
Thus  prepared,  it  should  be  pour- 
ed on  14  bushels  of  sand,  or  20  of 
dry  mould,  and  the  whole  turned 
frequently  over,  for  about  six 
months,  at  which  time  it  will  be 
fit  for  use.  When  these  ingre-; 
dients  are  mixed  with  one  or  two 
hogsheads  of  water,  tliey  will  form 
a  fluid  compost,  to  be  used  witla  a 
water-cart.  Tlie  inventor  himself, 
however,  acknowledges  that  it  is 
much  inferior  to  rottjsn  dung ;  yet, 
from  various  experiments,  it  ap-; 
pears  to  be  a  tolerable  substitutq 
for  that  article. 

A  compost  prepared  from  putri- 
fied  animal  substances  will,  dpubt- 
less,  be  preferable  to  any  odier 
manure  :  the  only  obstacle  to  their 

being 
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feeing  more  generally  employed,  is 
';he  diiiiciilty  with  which  they  are 
procured.  The  following  is  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Hunter,  of 
York  :  Take  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  saw-dust,  and  incoi-porate  it 
with  the  blood  and  ofriil  of  a 
slaughter-bouse,  putting  a  layer  of 
each,  till  it  becomes  a  moist  and 
fetid  composition.  Two  loads  of 
this  compost,  mixed  with  tlu'ee  of 
earth,  will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre 
of  wheat  or  spring  corn,  and 
should  be  laid  on  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  and  haiTowed  in 
v/itli  the  grain.  As  it  lies  in  a 
small  compass,  it  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  use  of  tliose  farmers 
who  are  obliged  to  carry  their  ma- 
nure from  a  distance,  Kence  we 
recommend  this  preparation  as  a 
substitute,  botli  for  fold-yard  and 
stable-dung,  because  it  is  extreme- 
ly rich,  and  exerts  its  fertilizing 
influence  longer  on  the  soil ;  which, 
liowever  impoverished,  will  thus 
be  restored  to  its  pristine  vigour. — - 
See  also  M A  NU  R  E . 

Compost,  in  gardening,  is  a 
mixture  oi  various  earths,  earthy 
substances,  and  dung,  either  for 
meliorating  the  soil  of  a  garden,  in 
general,  or  promoting  the  vegeta- 
tion of  some  particular  plant. 
There  are  few  vegetables  which 
do  not  delight  in  some  peculiar 
f-arth,  where  they  thrive  better 
than  in  others. — As  the  reader  will 
find  tliis  subjeft  discussed  in  tlie 
alphabetical  order  of  plants,  or 
under  the  different  botanical  arti- 
cles, it  would  be  superfluous  to 
enlarge  ujwn  it  in  this  place. 
Compound.  See  Houses, 
COMPRESSES,  in  surgery,  are 
very  useful  applications,  for  pre- 
venting a  wound  from  bleeding,  or 
swelling,  as  well  as  in  the  treat- 
rn'Mit  of  aneurisms,  ruptures^  and 
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indolmi  Ixmioxs  of  every  kint'u 
They  generally  consist  of  folded 
pieces  of  liuen  cloth,  so  contrivoi 
as  to  make  a  gentle  pressure  upon 
any  particular  part. — After  the 
plaster  and  other  dressings  are  ap- 
plied, surgeons  frequently  covet 
the  whole  with  a  compress,  to  se- 
cure and  fix  their  applications..  aii3 
to  preserve  the  parts  from  the  in- 
juries of  external  air,  which  would 
retard  the  process  of  healing. 

Compresses  are  likewise  fre- 
quent'}' used,  where  no  plasters 
cue  required  j  and  in  this  case,  ei- 
ther dry,  or  moistened  witli  certain 
liquors,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
strengthening",  emollient,  cooling, 
&C.  For  such  purpose,  tliey  ar« 
dipped  into  deco6lions  of  different 
herbs,  into  v.'ine,  spirits,  vinegar, 
lime-water,  solutions  of  alum,  sal- 
ammoniac,  &c.  either  hot  or  cold, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
But  tlie  principal  use  of  compresses 
appears  to  be  that  of  filling  up  any 
cavity  or  depression  .of  the  parts,  so 
Ihat  tlie  di'fessings,  especially  in 
fradiures,  may  be  applied  witU 
greater  security;  and  to  prcvent 
tlie  bandages  from  occasioning  a 
troublesome  irritation,  or  otherpain 
and  uneasiness  on  the  skin.  Hence 
they  ought  <o  be  cut  out  in  circu- 
lar pieces,  nicely  adjusted  to  the 
diseased  parts,  and  each  of  them 
progressively  increasing  in  diame- 
ter. ■ 

CONDUCTORS,  are  long  rods 
made  of  iron  or  other  metal,  em- 
ployed for  prcte6tin^  buildings 
from  tlie  etFeLts  of  lightning. 

The  utility  of  condudors  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  yet  it  has 
not  been  ascertained,  till  within 
these  few  years,  whether  pointed 
or  blunt  ones  were  the  most  pro- 
per :  the  latter,  however,  are  now 
decidedly  preferred,  in  consequence 
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of  several  experiments,  madennder 
the  inspeftion  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Instances,  nevertiielcss,  occur  of 
houses  provided  with  pointed  me- 
tallic conduftors,  being  stricken 
with  lightning  ;  so  that  this  philo- 
sophical contrive,  nee  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  perfeftion.  We  there- 
fore communicate,  with  satisfac- 
tion, the  following  imj)rovement  in 
conductors,  made  by  Mr,  Robert 
Pater  SON,  of  Philadelphia,  for 
which  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  adjudged  him  the  pri?e  of  a 
gold  medal.  He  proposes  first  to 
insert,  in  the  top  of  the  rod,  a  piece 
of  the  best  Hach-lead,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  terminating  in  a 
fine  point  which  projefts  a  little 
above  the  end  of  its  metallic  soc- 
ket ;  so  that  if  the  black-lead  point 
should,  by  any  accident,  be  broken 
ofF,  that  of  the  rod  would  be  left 
sharp  enough  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  metallic  conduftnr.  His 
second  intention  is,  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  elecilric  lluid  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  rod  into  the 
surrounding  earth.  In  many  cases, 
it  is  iffvprafticable,  from  the  inter- 
ruptionof  rocks  and  other  obstacles, 
to  sink  the  rod  so  deeply  as  to  reach 
moist  earth,  or  any  other  substance 
that  is  a  tolerably  good  condm!ilor 
of  eleftricity.  To  remedy  tliis  de- 
fetSt,  Mr.  Patersoj?  proposes  to 
ina;.e  the  lower  part  of  the  rod, 
either  of  tin  or  copper,  which  me- 
tals are  far  less  liable  to  corrosion 
or  rtist,  than  iron,  when  lying  un- 
der ground ;  or,  which  will  answer 
the  purpose  still  better,  to  coat 
tiiat  part  of  the  conduftor,  of  what- 
ever metal  it  may  consist,  with  a 
thick  crust  of  black-lead  previously 
formed  into  a  paste,  by  being  pul- 
verized, mixed  witli  melted  sul- 
phur, and  applied  to  the  rod, 
while  hoi.  By  this  precaution^  the 
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lower  part  of  tine  rod  will,  in  his  opi- 
nion, retain  its  candu6ting  powers 
for  ages,  without  any  diminution, 

la  order  to  increase  the  surface 
of  the  subterraneous  part  of  the 
conduilor,  he  direils  a  hole,-  or 
pit,  of  sufficient  extent,  to  be 
dug  as  deep  as  convenient ;  into 
which  a  quantity  of  charcoal  should 
be  put,  surrounding  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  rod.  Thus,  the 
surface  of  that  part  of  the  conduc- 
tor, which  is  in  contact  with  the 
earth,  may  be  increased  with  little 
trouble  or  expence ;  a  circum- 
stance of  the  first  importance  to  the 
security  against  those  accident;^— 
as  charcoal  is  an  excellent  conduc- 
tor of  eleftricity,  and  will  undergo 
little  or  no  change  of  property,  by 
lying  in  the  earth  for  a  long  series 
of  years. 

Congelation.     See  Ice. 

CONSTITUTION,  is  the  par- 
ticular temperament  of  the  body, 
which  depends  chiefly  on  the  state 
of  its  humours  or  fluids,  and  some- 
times also  on  the  solids,  but  espe- 
cially the  nerves. 

It  is  curious,  says  Dr.  Perci- 
VAL,  to  observe  the  revolution  that 
has  taken  place,  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  the  constitutions  of  tlie  in- 
habitants of  Europe.  Inflamma- 
tory diseases  occur  less  frequently ; 
and  in  general  are  less  rapid  and 
violent  in  their  elfedts,  tlian  they 
were  formerly.  This  advantageous 
change,  however,  is  more  tlian 
counter-balanced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  debilitating  articles  of  food 
and  drink,  several  of  which  were 
utterly  unknown  to  our  ancestors, 
but  now  universally  prevail.  Tlie 
bodies  of  men  and  women  are 
equally  enfeebled  and  eneivated  : 
nay,  it  is  no  uncommon  circum- 
stance to  meet  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  irritability  under  tlie  ex- 
terna) 


teVnai  appearance  of  great  strength 
and  robustness.     Hypochondriacal 
complaints,   palsies,  dropsies,  and 
all  those  diseases  that  originate  in 
debility,  are  now   generally  ende- 
niial ;   and  hysterics,  which  were 
formerly  peculiar  to  women,    at- 
tack at  present  either  sex  indiscri- 
minately. A  variety  of  causes  must 
Concur  to  effect  so  great  and  uni- 
versal  a  revolution.     The  first  of 
these  is  the  general  use  of  Tea  ;  to 
which  article  we  refer.     The  se- 
cond place  may,  perhaps,  be  assign- 
ed to  tlie  excessive  use  of  spirituous 
liquors;  a  pernicious  custom  which, 
in  too  many  instances,  originates  in 
the  former  ;    as,  from  the  lowness 
and  depression  of  spirits  occasioned 
by  tlie  continual  use  of  tea,it  becomes 
almost  indispensably  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  sometliing  cordial 
and  exhilarating.    Hence  many  sa- 
gacious persons  pretend  to  have 
discovered  the  grand  secret  of  ob- 
viating the  hurtful  effevSts  of  that 
favourite  drug,  by  mixing  a  few 
tea-spoonfuls  of  hraridy  with  eacli 
cup  of  tea,  especially  in  dull   or 
hazy  weather.     Thus,   they   gra- 
dually become  tipplers ;  and  hence 
proceed  those  odious  and  disgrace- 
ful habits  of  intemperance,  which, 
we  fear,  are  at  present  with  j  us- 
tice  imputed  to  many  females  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  society,  who, 
independently    of    this  barbarous 
custom,  would  be.  an  ornament  to 
their  sex.     Indignation  and  horror 
"would  strike  our  more  temperate 
ancestors,  could  they  behold  their 
degenerate    progeny    approaching 
with  rapid  steps  towards  that  hu- 
miliating state  of  apathy  and  servi- 
tude, in   which  many   nations   of 
Europe,  both  north  and  south  of 
this  island,  languish  in  deplorable 
misery. — See  Bkandy    and  Spi- 
rits. 

no.  v. vol.  ii, 
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CONSUMPTION,  in  medicine, 
is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  in- 
cluding all  those  diseases,  in  Avhich 
the  body,  from  a  defe6t  of  nou- 
rishment, is  gradually  reduced  to  a 
state  of  debility  and  emaciation. 
This  fatal  disorder  may  arise  from 
a  g^eat  variety  of  causes,  such  as  a 
mal-conformation  of  the  trunk  j 
straitness  of  the  chest ;  intemper- 
ance of  whatever  kind  ;  obstruc- 
tions in  the  pulmonar}'-  vessels ; 
suppression  of  any  natural  evacua- 
tions; as  likewise  in  consequence 
of  pleurisies,  coughs,  catarrhs,  di- 
arrhoeas ;  grief;  intense  study,  Sec. 
More  frequently,  hovvever,  it  ori-' 
ginates  from  a  neglected  cold,  espe- 
cially in  constitutions  where  a  pe- 
culiar hereditary  disposition  pre- 
vails, without  any  other  discover- 
able cause. 

Accordingly  as  consumptions  are 
acconlpanied  with  fever,  or  ex- 
empt from  that  symptom,  they 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
] .  Such  as  are  occasioned  by  the 
heftic  fever,  which,  however,  is  not 
the;  consequence  of  exulcerated 
lungs  :  See  Hectic  Fever  ;  2. 
Those  in  which  the  waisting  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  fever,  airise 
from  pulmonic ulrers :  See  Lungs  ; 
and  3.  Where  the  gradual  emacia- 
tion is  unconnected  with  any  febrile 
symptoms.  Of  the  last  species 
only,  v/hich  is  generally  called 
atrophy,  we  shall  treat  in  this 
place. 

An  atrophy  always  proceeds 
'from  a  want  of  due  assimilation  of 
the  nutritious  juices,  so  that  tiiere 
is  obviously  a  defeftlve  appetite, 
and  a  vitiated  digestion,  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  disease. 
What  share  the  depression  of  the 
animal  spirits,  or  an  unusual  irri- 
tability of  the  nerves,  may  have  in 
theprodu6tion  ofthis  malady,  ap- 
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pears  to  be  doubtful;  and  they 
piay  be  considered  as  the  effed, 
rather  tlian  the  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint which  pervades  tlie  wiiole 
system. 

Symptoms  of  Atrophy  :  General 
languor  of  body  and  mind  ;  an  un- 
healthy look  of  the  face ;  a  light 
and  unsettled  sleep ;  the  appetite 
riow  voracious,  now  nauseating, 
but  usually  most  desirous  of  cold 
food  ;  straitness  of  the  breast,  and 
uneasiness  after  eating;  great  inter- 
nal heat  and  dryness  of  the  tongue ; 
gradual  wasting  of  the  body  ;  con- 
tinual feveri.shaess  and  thirst,  espe- 
cially during  the  night;  at  length, 
a  fever  nearly  resembling  a  heftic, 
and  a  total  privation  of  strength 
JUid  spirits. 

Children  and  young  persons  are 
very  liable  to  this  disease  :  the  for- 
mer, from  tlie  unhealthy  milk  of  a 
nurse  addifted  to  passions,  parti- 
cularly grief  and  anger  ;  tlie  latter, 
from  the  use  of  improper  food ; 
heavy  and  feculent  malt-lrcjuors ; 
the  suppression  of  night-sweats, 
especially  when  occasioned  by 
large  draughts  of  cold  beverage;^ 
by  eating  voraciously  of  crude, 
thick,  heavy  and  obstruent  food  ; 
drinking  spirituous  liquors ;  long 
continuance  of  worms,  Sec. — Scro- 
phuious  adults,  and  tlio.se  who 
have  lost  large  quantities  of  blood., 
are  also  subject  to  atrophy. 

Although  this  is  one  of  the  least 
dangerous  species  of  consumption, 
yet,  when  neglcftcd  in  its  com- 
mencement, it  Irequently  proves 
fatal.  Hence  the  evacuations  by 
stool  ought  to  be  striii^tly  attended 
to,  and  if  the  stomach  be  foul,  a 
gentle  emetic  previously  adminis- 
tered. A  diluent  and  nourishing 
diet,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quilC;  country  air;  but  particu- 
larly sweet  whey,'  and  the  mucila- 
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ginous  bitters,  such  as  decodioife' 
of  the  er}'ngo-le3ved  liverwort,  and 
the  w  ood  of  quassia,  will  be  of 
eminent  service.  No  remedy  what- 
ever is,  in  this  ci»m plaint,  equal 
to  the  warm  bath,  which  should  be 
gradually  reduced  to  a  cool,  and  at 
length  to  a  CO  W  temperature,  as  soon 
as  tlie  patient  is  able  to  bear  it. — • 
(See  vol.  i.  p.  I90  and  ig\). — 
Among  t])e  various  domestic  me- 
dicines, which  have  been  occa* 
sionally  employed  for  the  cure  of 
what  is  called  a  nervous  atropkt/, 
we  are  from  experience  convinced, 
that  none  are  better  calculated  to 
restore  an  emaciated  frame,  than 
the  conjoined  use  of  the  Salep-root, 
vulgarly  denominated  Female  fool- 
stones,  or  Meadow  Orchis  (Or- 
chis Mario,  h-),  and  the  jelly  ob- 
tained from  the  red  garden- snail 
(Helix  Pomatia,  L.)  :  Two  drams 
of  the  former,  in  powder,  boiled 
in  a  pint  of  whey  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  thick  mucilage,  ought  to 
be  taken  twice  a  day ;  and  from 
six  to  eight  of  the  latter  dissolved 
over  a  slow  fire,  in  equal  quanti- 
ties of  m^ilk  and  water,  with  the. 
addition  of  a  little  cinnamon  and 
sugar,  should  be  used  every  morn- 
ing. But,  if  the  patient's  appe- 
tite be  considerably  impaired,  he 
may  begin  the  course  of  these  re- 
medies in  much  smaller  doses, 
which  might  be  imperceptibly  in- 
creased. 

All  symplGmatical  consuviptions, 
however,  are  so  far  incurable,  as 
they  depend  upon  the  particular 
disorders  from  which  they  origi- 
nate ;  and,  if  the  latter  can  be  re- 
medied by  art,  there  is  no  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  former  : 
hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  distinguish  a  simple  atro- 
phy from  a  confirmed  he<5Uc,  or  a 
pulmonary  consumption.     In  the 
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last  mentioned  two  cases,  all  the 
symptoms  are  more  violent,  and 
either  tlie  lungs,  or  tl)e  tracheal, 
mesenteric,  and  other  glands,  are 
exulcerated ;  whereas,  in  an  atro- 
phy, those  glands  are  only  indu- 
rated, or  othenvise  obstrufted. — 
And  though  we  disapprove  of  those 
over-nice  distin6tions,  which  sevv^ 
to  perplex  rather  than  to  instru6t, 
yet,  in  this  case,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  to  discriminate  between 
an  atrophy  and  the  rickets,  scro- 
phula,  and  that  consumptive  weak- 
ness of  children,  who  pine  away  for 
want  of  a  due  supply  from  the 
breast,  or  in  consequence  of  dis- 
eases preying  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mother,  or  nurse.  In- 
deed, there  is  but  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  that  tlie  foundation  of 
consumptive  diseases  is  often  laid 
in  the  cradle,  by  the  faulty  ma- 
nagement of  nurses,  and  the  ill- 
judged  tenderness  of  parents  j  by 
keeping  children  too  warm  3  per- 
mitting them  the  breast  too  long  ; 
and  the  imprudent  administration 
of  opiates  ; — praftices  not  less  de- 
trimental than  common.  Thus, 
Dr.  R.  Russell  justly  remarks, 
the  process  of  converting  aliment 
into  chyle  is  injured,  the  habit  of 
body  rendered  lax,  the  blood  be- 
comes too  serous,  the  glands  de- 
stined to  moisten  the  joints  increase 
in  bulk,  the  heads  of  the  bones  are 
enlarged,  and  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  chest,  and  neck,  are 
obstru£ted,  till  at  length  those  of 
tlie  lungs  become  also  atfefted. 

The  alarming  increase  of  con- 
sumptions, in  this  countiy,  affords 
an  ample  field  for  medical  specnla- 
tors.  It  is  no  less  astonishing  than 
true,  that  about  one- third  of  tiiose 
wlio  die  in  London,  fall  victims  to 
that  merciless  disease,  if  the  bills 
of  mortality  be  taken  as  the  batis 
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of  that  calculation.  In  the  three 
years  of  1796,  1797,  and  1799, 
the  number  of  deaths,  in  the  Bri^ 
tish  metropolis,  is  stated  to  be 
52,237 }  and  among  these  were, 
under  the  general  head  of  con- 
sumptions, \y,55Q.  Although  the 
framers  of  these  bills  have  probably 
classed  many  other  chronic  disor- 
ders under  the  head  of  decline  and 
consumption,  so  that,  perhaps,  one- 
half  may  be  fairly  deducted  from 
their  statement,  and  referred  to 
other  maladies,  yet  even  the  re- 
maining number  of  about  3000 
annually,  in  London  alone,  is  suf- 
ficient to  serve  as  a  warning  to 
every  parent,  and  head  of  a  family, 
in  order  to  avoid  those  causes 
which  we  have  before  recited. 

CONTAGION,  infeaion,  or 
the  communication  of  a  disease 
from  one  body  to  another.  In  some 
cases  it  is  conveyed  by  immediate 
contaiit  or  touch ;  in  others,  by  in- 
fected clothes,  such  as  cotton,  and 
particularly  wool,  which  of  all  sub- 
stances is  the  most  susceptible,  be- 
cause it  is  extremely  porous.  Con- 
tagious matter  is  also,  though  we 
apprehend  erroneously,  said  to  be 
transmitted  through  the  air,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  by  means 
of  effluvia  arising  from  the  sick,  in 
which  case  the  atmosphere  is  said 
to  be  infefted. 

Some  authors  have  asserted,  that 
the  gout  and  consumption  are  like- 
wise contagious  ;  but  tliis  appears-, 
to  be  very  doubtful.  It  is,  how- 
evei-,  highly  probable,  that  those 
diseases  may  be  communicated  by 
the  milk  of  nurses.  In  temperate 
climates,  like  that  of  Britain,  there 
is  but  little  danger  of  contracting 
them  by  infection,  among  adults  ; 
though,  in  the  warmer  climates  of 
Europe,  it  will  be  prudent  to  take 
the  necessary  precautions  against 
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such  accidents.  ■  To  obviate  as  far 
as  possible  all  infedion,  we  would 
recommend  to  those  who  are  oblig- 
ed to  attend  patienis,  never  to  ap- 
proach them  fasting ;  and,  while 
they  are  in  their  apartment,  to  avoid 
botli  eating  and  drhiking,  and  also 
the  swallowing  of  their  own  saliva. 
Nor  will  it  be  altogether  useless  to 
chew  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  simi- 
lar drugs,  w  hich  promote  a  plenti- 
ful discharge  from  the  mouth.  As 
soon  as  a  person  has  returned  from 
visiting  an  infected  patient,  he 
ouglit  immediately  to  wash  his 
mouth  and  hands  widi  vinegar  ;  to 
change  his  clothes,  carefully  ex- 
posing those  he  has  worn  to  the 
fresh  air ;  and  then  to  drink  a 
warm  infusion  of  sage,  or  otlier 
aromatic  herbs,  which  tends  to 
open  the  pores,  and  expel,  by 
means  of  a  gentle  perspiration,  the 
pestilential  virus,  if  any^  should 
have  incorporated  with  tlie  mass  of 
his  fluids.  It  will  also  be  of  consi- 
derable service  to  those  who  are 
employed  about  sick  persons,  fre- 
quently to  smell  vinegar  and  cam- 
phor, or  to  fumigate  xhe.  apartments 
with  tobacco,  tlie  pvKigency  of 
which  accelerated  tlie  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  is  believed  to  pre- 
vent infeftion,  by  attra(£ling  the 
contagious  effluvia. 

Contagion,  a  disorder  peculiar 
to  cattle,  more  commonly  called 
Distemper,  to  which  we  refer. 
See  also  Stables. 
.  CONVUI^SION,  a  disease  at- 
tended with  irregular  and  unnatu- 
ral contradion  of  tl.e  muscles, 
without  sleep.  It  differs  from  cpi- 
lefysy,  in  being  accompanied  nei- 
ther with  any  mental  affeftion,  nor 
with  a  state  of  torpor. 

The  causes  of  convubions  are 
not  always  evident,  tliough  iliey 
generally  depend  on  a  certain  ir- 
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ritabUity  of  the  nervous  sj'stertt.- 
— -Delicate  hysteric  women,  and 
men  disposed  to  hypocliondriasisj 
are  equally  subjeft  to  thi^  disorder. 
Frequently,  however,  convulsivft 
symptoms  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  wounds,  irritations  of 
tlie  stomach  and  intestines,  worms, 
poisons,  violent  catliartics,  eme- 
tics, &c. 

When  infants  are  attacked"  with 
conyulsiorrs  which  threaten  their 
lives,  the  safest  expedient  will  be 
to  immerse  ihsra  into  tepid  or 
milk-warm  water,  and  keep  them 
in  that  situation,  by  adding  gra- 
dually a  little  hot  water,  so  as  to 
preserve  an  equal  temperature  of 
gd  or  08  degrees,  till  medical  as- 
sistance can  be  procured. 

Although  we  are  not  incHned  to 
give  implicit  credit  to  anonymous 
authorities,  yet  we  think  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  worthy  of  inser- 
tion. A  correspondent  in  the  22d 
volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, justly  obsen'es,  that  convul- 
sions in  children,  before  dentition, 
generally  proceed  from  acrid,  irri- 
tating humors  produced  in  the 
first  passages,  by  living  chief- 
ly on  acescent  fSod  ;  such  fits  be- 
ing preceded  by  gripings,  green- 
stools,  &c.  He  tlierefore  dired's 
one  ounce  of  white  sugar  candy  to 
be  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  12(> 
drops,  or  two  drams,  of  the  best 
oil  of  aniseed,  to  be  dropped  upon 
it :  these  should  be  rubbed  toge- 
ther in  a  mortar,  therr  mixed  witli 
an  ounce  of  spermaceti,  in  powder. 
The  dose  is  twenty  grains,  to  be 
given  in  a  liitle  milk  drawn  from 
tl>e  breast,  and  to  be  repeated  every 
three  or  four  hours,  or  ofiener,  if 
tlie  uneasiness  of  tlie  child  .should 
require  it. .  To  judge  from  the  na- 
ture of  these  ingredients,  we  arc 
induced  to  believe^  tliat  such  a  pre- 
paration. 
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paration,  if  cautiously  administer- 
ed, may  be  produftive  of  good  ef- 
fefts. 

In  young  persons,  however,  there 
is  always  less  danger  than  in  adults ; 
and  as  we  propose  to  communicate 
some  important  matter  respeAing 
tiie  treatment  of  these  complaints, 
under  the  articles  Epilepsy  and 
Spasm,  we  shall  at  present  only 
state  another  remedy  thai  has  late- 
ly been^  used,  ou  the  Continent, 
■with  uncommon  success  :  it  sim- 
ply consists  of  the  liquid  vegetable 
alkali  (Oleum  Tartan  per  de{i- 
(jidumj. — Dr. Mich  AELis,  of  Leip- 
zig J  Dr.  Kargens,  of  Kiel,  and 
several  other  physicians,  have  pre- 
scribed from  15  to  25  drops  of  it  to 
be  ta'  en  for  a  dose,  by  children  se- 
veral years  old,  as  well  as  adults, 
and  frequently  repeated,  according 
to  circumstances;  though  we  should 
hesitate  to  administer  so  large  a 
dose  as  25  drops,  every  fiye  mi- 
nutes, to  a  child  three  years  and  a 
half  of  age,  as  has  been  success- 
fully pra6tised  by  the  first-men- 
tioned gentleman.  Hence,  we 
would  recommend  to  regulate  tlie 
number  of  drops,  according  to  tlie 
age  of  diildfen,  so  as  to  commence 
■with  five  drops,  under  twelve 
montlis  old,  adding  one  drop  for 
every  year,  and  to  convey  this  me- 
dicine in  a  little  thin  gruel^  or  weak 
broth. 

COOKING,  the  art  of  dressing 
or  preparing  food.  It  is  efFe6ted 
by  various  methods,  of  which  loil- 
i»g  is  the  most  common,  but  also 
the  most  objeAionable  ;  as  it  de- 
prives flesh  of  its  nutritious  juice. 
A  better  mode  of  dressing  animal 
food  is  roasting,  by  -which  its 
strength  is  less  dissipated ;  because 
a  crust  is  soon  formed  on  its  sur- 
face, that  more  effeftually  pre- 
gerves    the  nutritive  particles  from 
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evaporation.  Hence,  one  pound 
of  roasted  meat  is,  in  real  nourish- 
ment, equal  to  double  that  quantity 
of  boiled  animal  food. 

Many  substances,  though  natu- 
rally possessed  of  salubrious  quali- 
ties, are  rendered  unwholesome,  by 
the  refinements  of  cookery.  By' 
compounding  several  incongruous 
ingredients,  to  produce  a  poignant 
sauce,  or  rich  soup,  the  cook  fre- 
quently forms  compositions  that  are 
almost  poisonous.  Thus,  high  sea- 
soning of  every  kind,  pickles,  and  . 
the  like,  merely  stimulate  the  pa- 
late, and  cannot  fail  to  injure  the 
stomach.  Hence,  the  plainest  dishe.'i 
are  uniformly  the  most  condqcive 
to  health,  while  they  are  most  easi- 
ly digested.  This  self-evident  pro- 
position is  acknowledged  by  every 
reflefting  person,  but  gives  the 
least  satisfaftion  to  the  epicure,who 
consults  his  taste,  before  he  appeals 
to  his  warped  understanding. 

Animal  food  is  generally  boiled 
in  half-open  vessels,  instead  of 
which,  close  utensils  only  ought  to 
be  employed  for  that  purpose.  We 
therefore  preferably  recommend  the 
process  called  steiving ;  as  it  is  not 
only  tlie  most  wholesome  mode  of 
dressing  meat,  but  at  the  same 
time  well  adapted  to  retain  and 
concentrate  the  most  substantial 
parts  of  animal  food.  The  utility 
of  preparing  viftuals  after  this  me-^ 
thod,  having  been  generally  ac^- 
knowledged,  various  patents  have 
been  granted  to  persons  for  the  in- 
vention of  macliinery,  by  which 
that  objeft  may  be  attained,  at  the 
smallest  expence.  Of  these,  we 
shall  communicate  tlie  following  ; 
for  the  better  illustration  of  which 
we  have  subjoined  Cuts. 

A  patent  was  granted,  in  De» 
cember  1793,  to  Mr.  Stanley 
Howard,  of  St.  Paul's  Church>- 
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yard,  iron-monger,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  machine  which  he  calls  a 
Pneumatic  Kitchen,  for  cooking 
provisions  by  steam  ;  in  such  a 
way,  tiiat  no  complex  machinery 
is  required  for  supplying  the  boiler 
with  water,  to  replace  the  quan- 
tity dissipated  by  evaporation,  nor 
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any  pump  (the  boiler  being  con- 
stantly  supplied  during  the  evapo- 
ration, without  the  aid  of  a  cis- 
tern) ;  which  apparatus  may  be 
fixed  at  a  small  expence,  without 
any  alteration  of  tlie  chimney ;  and, 
when  once  arranged,  requires  no 
repair.  The  steam-boiler,  and  cook- 


ing-vessels, being  made  In  the  usual 
way,  the  former  is  to  be  supplied 
with  water  by  a  fountain-reservoir, 
marked  A,  which  is  to  be  placed  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  it,  with 
its  discharging  tube,  marked  B,  in- 
serted in  a  cistern,  or  pipe,  marked 
C ;  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
water  will,  by  means  of  the  foun- 
tain, be  preserved  always  at  one 
height,  pointed  out  by  the  letter  J)  : 
and  by  a  communication  marked 
Ji,  from,  the  said  cistern  or  pipe, 
with  the  steam-boiler,  rnarked  F, 
tlie  water  therein  will,  during 
the  evaporat  on,  be  preserved  at  a 
height  corresponding  witii  such 
cistern  or  pipe,  and  always  at  the 
game  level,  marked  G.    By  means 


of  the  fountain  above-mentioned, 
the  nece;.ssity  of  cocks  and  pipes,  of 
pumps,  for  supplying  the  boiler,  is 
obviated  ;  and  the  supply  rendered 
more  immediate,  more  certain,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  simple,  than 
by  any  method  hitherto  contrived. 
The  fountain  may  be  made  of  any 
materials,  or  in  any  form,  suited 
to  the  purpose, 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted, 
in  December  179^,  to  Mr.  James 
Tate,'  of  Tottenham-court-road, 
iron-monger,  for  a  portable  cook- 
ing machbic,  for  the  use  of  officers 
in  the  army  or  navy,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  lamps.  The  patentee 
direfts  a  lamp  to  be  made  with  any 
number  0/  burners,  or  wicks,  ac- 
'  V  cording 
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cording  to  the  size  of  the  machine, 
and  they  should  be  placed  in  one 
or  more  straight  lines.  To  one  side 
of  tliis  lamp  he  fixes  an  oven,  for 
the  purpose  of  washing,  or  baking; 
one  side  of  the  former  is  applied  to 
one  of  the  latter,  in  an  inclined 
<iire6tion,  so  as  to  come  in  con- 
tad  with  the  flame  of  the  wicks. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  lamp,  he 
places  another  w^en,  which  may 
be  either  with  a  straight  side  next 
the  lamp,  or  may  incline  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  former ;  but, 
if  this  latter  oven  incline  from  the 
flame,  it  will  serve  only  to  keep 
any  fluid  or  solid  substances  in  a 
hot  state.  The  two  sides  of  the 
ovens  will  form  a  flue,  or  chimney, 
and  convey  the  remainder  of  the 
heat  upwards  to  a  vessel  of  any 
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shape,  which  may  be  put  over 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
steam,  either  to  turn  a  jack,  or 
boil  water  for  tea,  &c. ;  and  on 
the  top  of  which,  another  steaming 
vessel  may  be  placed.  A  frying, 
or  boiling  pan  may  also  be  occa- 
sionally substituted  for  that  last 
mentioned.  Any  of  these  utensils 
can  be  used  separately  with,  or 
over,  the  lamp  ;  and,  if  baking  or 
roasting  only  be  required,  tliat 
purpose  will  be  better  -  tFedted, 
by  having  an  oven  so  constru6ted 
as  to  receive  the  whole  heat  of  the 
lamp,  or  lamps,  which  ought  to 
be  surrounded  with  a  case,  for  con- 
fining the  flame,  with  an  open 
space  at  the  bottom  to  admit  tlie 
heat,  and  another  at  tiie  top  to 
give  it  vent. 
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Descrip;iGn  of  die  different  arti- 
cles, as  they  are  combined  to  form 
tliis  machine,  when  made  portable. 

Fig.  J .  R,  is  the  lamp  for  the 
machine. 

Fig.  2.  is  the  lamp,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  two  ovens,  and  the 
boiler  or  vessel  for  raising  steam, 
and  boiling  any  substance  in  wa- 
ter. P,  is  the  baking  oven.  Q,  is 
the  heating  oven.  R,  the  end  of 
the  lanip  ;  and  S,  is  the  vessel  for 
boiling  in,  and  raising  steam  for 
other  purposes. 

This  machine,  and  its  various 
component  parts,  may  be  con- 
stiutted  of  any  of  the  difterent 
metals,  of  which  similar  articles 
are  usually  made.  And,  though 
it  is  at  present  described  only  as 
operating  with  a  lamp  and  oil,  yef 
the  patentee  jjroposes  to  construct 
such  as  may  be  used  with  common 
fuel,  as  wood,  coal,  &c.  upon  dif- 
ferent scales  or  sizes. 

COPAIBA,  or  Balsam  of  Co- 
paiba, a  hquid  resinous  juice,  is- 
suing from  incisions  hiade  in  the 
trunk  of  the  Copaifera  halsamun, 
L.  a  tree  growing  in  tlic  Spanish 
West  Indies,  of  which  there  is 
only  one  species. 

The  juice  is  clear  and  transpa- 
rent, of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellowish 
colour,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a 
bitterish  pungent  taste.  It  is  usu- 
ally about  the  consistence  of  oil  j 
■when  long  kept,  diough  retaining 
its  transparency,  it  becomes  nearly, 
as  thick  as  honey  ;  and,  unlike 
bti^ser  resinous  juices,  does  not  ac- 
quire a  solid  stale. 

Genuine  balsam  of  copaiba  dis- 
solves entirely  in  rectified  spirits, 
especially  if  a  litde  alkali  be  pre- 
Ti-iously  added  to  the  liquor :  the 
solution  has  a  very  fragrant  smell. 
"VVhen  distiJUed  witli  water^  it  yields 
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a  large  quantity  of  a  limpid  esseriT 
tial  oil :  and  in  a  strong  heat,  with- 
out addition,  an  oil  of  a  blue  co- 
lour. 

With  respeft  to  the  medicinal 
properties  of  this  balsam,  it  is  said 
to  be  both  corroborant  and  deter- 
gent. It  strengthens  the  nervous, 
system,  tends  to  open  die  bowels, 
in  large  doses  proves  purgative, 
and  promotes  die  secretion  of 
urine.  It  has  also  been  recom- 
mended in  dysenteries,  and  in  dis- 
eases olthc  breast  and  lungs.  Ful- 
ler observesj,  that  he  lias  knovin 
very  dfingerous  coughs,  cured  by 
the  use  of  this  balsam  alone  5  and 
diough,  being  hot  and  bitter,  it 
produces  good  effe6ts,  even  in 
hectic  cases.  We  advise,  how-: 
ever,  great  circunispeition  in  its 
use';  as  it  can  be  of  service  only 
in  particular  circumstances.  The 
dose  of  this  medicine,  should  not 
exceed  from  20  to  30  drops.  It 
may  be  conyenientiy  taken'-  whed 
mixed  M'ith  a  thin  synip,  or  in  the 
form  of  an  ernulsion,  into  which  it 
may  be  reduced,  by  tritiirating  it 
witJi  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum 
arable,  till  both  ingredients  are 
well  incorporated,  and  dien  gra- 
dually adding  a  proper  quantity  of 
water. 

COPAL,  improperly  called  Gum 
copal,  is  a  resnious  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  concrete  juice  of 
the  Rhus  copallinuw,  or  narrow- 
leaved  sumach,  a  native  plant  of 
North  America,  known  there  by 
djC  name  of  Beach-sumach.  This 
resin  is  imported  in  irregular 
masses,  some  of  which  are  trans- 
parent, of  a  yellowish  (jr  brown  co- 
lour, odiers  are  whitish  and  semi- 
transparent.  It  possesbcs  a  more 
agreeable  odour  dian  frankincense, 
but  is,  unlike  other  gums  and  re- 

sinsi 
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Sr'ns,  neither  soluble  in  water  nor 
in  spirit  of  wine.  By  these  pro- 
perties it  resembles  amber  ;  which 
has  induced  some  to  consider  it  a 
ijjineral  bitumen  similar  to  that 
substance.  It  yields  on  distilla- 
tion an  oil,  which,  like  mineral  pe- 
trolea,  is  indissoluble  in  spirit  of 
"VV'ine. 

Copal  itself  is  soluble  in  the  es- 
sential oils,  particularly  in  that  of 
lavender,  but  not  easily  in  those 
Qbtained  by  expression.  It  may, 
however,  be  dissolved  in  linseed- 
qil,  by  digestion,  with  a  heat  very 
little  less  than  is  sufficient  to  boil  it. 

A  correspondent  in  the  17th 
yol.  of  the  Transactions  fur  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  t^c.  iur 
forms  us,  that  copal  may  be  dis- 
solved in  spirit  of  turpentine  by  the 
following  process  :  Having  pre- 
pared a  glass  vessel,  of  suthcient 
capacity  to  contain  at  least  four 
times  the  quantity  intended  to  be 
dissolved,  and  which  should  be 
high  in  proportion  to  its  breadth, 
reduce  two  ounces  of  copai  to  small 
pieces,  and  put  them  into  the  ves- 
sel. Mix  a  pint  of  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine with  one-eighth  of  spirit 
pi  sal  ammoniac  ;  shake  them 
>vell  toge.tiicrj  pour  them  on  tlie 
powder,  cork  tlie  glass,  and  lie  it 
over  witli  a  string  or  wire,  making 
a  small  hole  through  the  c^rk. 
3et  the  glass  in  a  sand  heat,  so  re- 
gulated as  to  n)ake  tlie  contents 
boil  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  so 
gently  that  the  bubbles  may  be 
counted  as  they  ascend  from  tlie 
bottom.  The  same  heat  must  be 
kept  up  ejiattly  till  the  solution  Is 
complete.  It  requires  the  most 
accurate  attention  to  succeed  in 
this  operation ;  forj  if  tlie  heat 
^bate,  or  the  spirits  boil  quicker 
than  is  direded,  the  solution  will 
|?e  impeded,  and  it  will  afterwayd^ 
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be  in  vain  to  proceed  with  the  same 
materials  J  but,  if  properly  ma- 
naged, tlie  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac 
will  be  seen  gradually  to  descend 
from  the  mixture,  and  attack  the 
copal,  which  swells  and  dissolves, 
except  a  very  small  quantity.  It 
is  of  much  consequence  tloat  the 
vessel  should  not  be  opened  till 
some  time  after  the  liquid  has  be- 
come perf(,-6tly  cold ,;  as  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  the  whole  of  the 
contents  are  blown  with  violence 
against  the  cieling. — ^Tlie  spirit  of 
turpentine  should  be  of  the  best 
quality. 

The  method  of  dissolving  copal 
in  ^kohol,  is  as  follows :  To  half 
an  ounce  of  camphor,  add  a  pint 
of  alkohol ;  put  it  in  a  spherical 
glass,  with  four  ounces  of  copai  iu 
small  pieces  ;  set  it  in  a  sand  heat, 
so  regulated  that  the  bubbles  may 
be  counted  as  they  rise  from  the 
bottom,  and  continue  the  same 
heat,  till  tlie  solution  is  completed. 

Camphor  acts  more  powerfully 
upon  copal  than  any  other  sub- 
stance. If  the  latter  be  finely 
powdered,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
dry  camphor  rubbed  with  it  in  the 
mortar,  the  whole  becomes  in  a 
few  minutes  a  tough  coherent 
mass.  The  process  licrp  described, 
will  dissolve  more  copal  than  the 
mensti'uum  will  retain,  when  cold. 
Hence,  tiiC  most  economical  me- 
thod will  be,  to  let  the  vessel 
which  contains  tlie  solution,  stand 
for  a  few  days  ;  and,  when  it  is 
perfe61:ly  settled,  to  pour  off  the 
clear  varnish,  and  leave  tlie  resi- 
duum for  a  future  process. 

Copal  will  dissolve  in  spirit  of 
turpentine,  by  the  addition  of  cam- 
phor, with  equai  facility,  tliough 
not  in  the  same  quantity,  as  in  al- 
kohol.— The  vehicle  employed  in 
^ssolving  tliis  resin  dries  verv 
quickly. 
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^Juicily,  and  is  therefore,  in  some 
cases,  really  attended  with  disad- 
vantage ;  but  this  objection  may 
be  removed  by  the  following  pro- 
cess :  Take  a  pint  of  nut,  or  poppy 
oil,  put  it  into  a  large  earthen  ves- 
sel ;  let  it  boil  slowly  over  a  mo- 
derate fire ;  add  by  degrees  two 
ounces  of  white  lead,  and  stir  it 
continually,  till  the  whole  is  dis- 
solved. Prepare  a  pint  of  the  co- 
pal-oil varnish  heated  in  a  separate 
vessel ;  pour  this  gradually  into  the 
hot  oil,  and  stir  them  together  till 
all  the  spirit  of  turpentine  is  dissi- 
pated ;  let  it  stand  till  cold,  when 
it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  this  is  a 
compound  of  the  copal-varnish  with 
the  least  exceptionable  of  the  dry- 
ing oils,  it  will  partake  of  the  pro- 
perties of  each.  Although  it  im- 
parts less  brightness  and  durability 
to  colours  than  the  varnish,  yet  it 
may  be  used  by  painters  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  any  other  drying 
oil,  on  account  of  the  greater  lustre 
and  permanency  which  such  co- 
Jours  derive  from  it,  than  are  ob- 
tained from  the  common  oil  var- 
nishes. Notwithstanding  we  have 
mentioned  specific  quantities  of  the 
ingredici-ts,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  relative  proportions  may 
be  varied,  accordingly  as  it  is  re- 
<]uired  to  dry  faster,  or  slower.  It 
ehould  also  be  remarked,  that  both 
the  ingredients  must  be  hot ;  be- 
cause, if  either  of  them  be  cold, 
the  mixture  wiU  become  turbid, 
and  a  part,  nay,  often  the  whole 
of  the  copal,  be  precipitated  :  but 
tliis  inconvenieiKe  may  be  avoided, 
by  mixing  a:;d  boiling  them  toge- 
ther, in  the  manner  above  direct- 
ed. Yet,  as  after  some  time,  a 
spontaneous  alteration  takes  place, 
which  diminishes,  and  at  khgth 
destroys,  the  drying  quality  of  this 
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mixture;  it  will  be  advisable  tn 
use  it  fresh,  or  at  least  not  to  em- 
ploy it,  after  it  has  been  prepared 
longer  than  a  montli  or  six  weeks. 

This  varnish  is  also  applied  to 
snuff-boxes,  tea-boards,  and  other 
articles.  It  preserves  and  gives 
lustre  to  paintings,  and  greatly  re- 
stores tlie  faded  colours  of  old 
piftures,  by  filling  up  the  cracks, 
and  rendering  the  surfaces  capable 
of  reflefting  light  more  uniformly. 

COPPER,  one  of  the  finest  im- 
perfedt  metals,  is  found  in  the 
bowels  of  the  eartli,  in  the  fol  ow- 
ing states. 

T.  Native  or  pure  copper,  which 
possesses  the  red  colour,  the  malle- 
ability, and  all  the  otli:r  properties 
of  this  metal,  and  is  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall.  It  is  formed  into 
threads  or  branches,  and  lies  in 
veins  of  considerable  Uiickness, 
contained  in  blackish  serpentina 
stone,  mixed  wdth  a  brownish  red, 
and  covered  externally  with  a 
greenish  nephrites. 

II.  Mineralized  by  fixed  air;  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties  : 
1 .  Red  copper,  or  hepatic  ore  of 
copper,  which  is  known  by  its 
dusky  colour.  It  is  generally  mixed 
with  native  copper  and  mountain 
green.  2.  Earthy  copper,  or 
mountain  green,  which  is  mostly 
found  in  a  loose  friable  state,  and 
frequently  blended  with  calcareous 
earth,  iron,  and  sometimes  A^ith 
arsenic. 

III.  Mineralized  by  sulphur, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  iron. 
This  is  of  a  deep  violet  grey,  or 
liver  colour,  melts  with  a  gentle 
heat,  is  ponderous,  flexible,  and 
yields  to  the  knife.  When  broken, 
it  appears  of  a  bright  golden  co- 
lour, and  is  tlie  richest  of  ail  the 

cop- 
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copper  ores,  affording  from  80  to 
90  per  cent,  of  copper,  10  or  12 
of  sulphur,  and  a  small  proporlioa 
of  iron. 

IV.  Mineralized  by  sulphur, 
witli  a  large  proportion  of  iron,  or 
azure  copjjer  ore ;  it  varies  from 
tlie  preceding  sort  only  in  the  quan- 
tity of  iron  it  contains,  which 
sometimes  amounts  to  50  per  cent.. 
It  yields  50  or  60  pounds  of  cop- 
per per  cwt.  tlierestbeii.g  sulphur. 

The  principal  parts  of  Great  Bri-- 
tain,  which  afford  copper,  are  the 
counties  of  Cardigan,  Chester, 
Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derby, 
Devon,  Nortliumberland,  Lancas- 
ter, Salop,  Somerset,  Stafford, 
York,  Warwick,  Westmoreland  j 
in  tlie  Islands  of  Mann  and  Angle- 
sey 5  and  also  in  Scotland. 

Copper  is  less  difficult  to  be  pu-- 
rifled  than  iron  j  and,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  calcines,  being 
converted  into  a  green  rust  or  calx, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
imparts  an  astringent  taste,  as  well 
as  pernicious  qualities. 

When  taken  into  the  human 
body,  copper  afts  as  a  violent  eme- 
tic, and  is  generally  considered  as 
poisonous  :  and,  though  it  has  oc- 
casionally been  prescribed  by  phy- 
sicians, it  is  always  an  unsafe  and 
hazardous  remedy.  Hence,  tlie 
greatest  precaution  is  necessary  in 
using  this  metal,  of  which  so  many 
kitchen  utensils  are  raanufa6tured. 
Beside  the  most  scrupuloits  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness,  it  is  extremely 
improper  to  leave  any  liquid  to 
cool  in  a  copper  vessel ;  for  tliis 
metal  is  more  easily  decomposed 
by  liquids,  when  cold,  tlian  in  a 
heated  state. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  deleterir 
ous  effects  of  copper,  the  vessels 
made  of  it  are  usually  covered  with 
tifl^  00  tlie  inside.     It  is  nevexthe- 
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less  justly  complained,  tliat  tha 
tinning  of  copper  vessels  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  defend  them  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  moisture,  and  sa- 
hne  substances;  because,  evca 
whenstrongly  coated,  tliey  are  liable 
to  rust.  This  may  be  remedied  by  a 
thicker  coveruig  of  tin  ;  and  a  ma- 
nufa6ture  of  this  kind  v/as  estab- 
lished a  few  years  since  at  Edin- 
burgh 3  in  which  the  following 
method  is  adopted :  The  surface  of 
the  copper  is  made  very  rough,  by 
means  of  a  machine  contriv- d  for 
that  purpose  3  then  a  thick  coat  of 
tin  is  laid  on,  and  the  copper  ham- 
mered smooth  as  before.  To  pre- 
vent tlie  tin  from  being  melted, 
and  the  surface  of  the  copper  from 
being  left  uncovered,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  degree  of  heat  sujierior 
to  that  of  boiling  water,  the  tin  is 
alloyed  with  iron,  silver,  or  pla- 
tina,  in  order  to  -diminish  its  fusi- 
bility, and  render  it  capable  of  be- 
ing applied  in  thicker  layers  on  Uie 
copper. 

A  patent  was  also  granted,  in 
August  1770,  to  Mr.  Maurice 
Crawi  ORD,  of  Edinburgh,  for  his 
new  method  of  tinning  copper, 
which  would  last  ten  times  longer 
than  tliat  by  any  former  process. 
This  patent  is  now  expired  ;  we 
shall  therefore  communicate  the 
follo\\'ing  pai-liculars  :  The  copper 
must  be  wrought  in  the  common 
way,  till  it  is  ready  for  the  first 
pkkUng,\\hx(:h  should  be  perform- 
ed in  the  usual  mode.  It  is  next 
frozen  on  the  inside,  on  rough 
stakes,  or  by  any  other  method  of 
freezing,  which  opens  the  pores  of 
the  copper,  and  causes  tlie  tinning 
to  penetrate.  It  is  then  to  be  pick- 
led a  second  time,  and  scoured 
clean  on  both  sides,  when  it  sliould 
be  ccated  with  sal-  ammoniac  and 
grain  tin ;  after  which  the  coppc  r 
should 
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shonltl  be  well  lined  with  a  metal, 
consisting  of  one  pound  of  grain- 
tin,  and  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
zinc,  spelter,  or  other  metal  of 
equal  wholesomeness  and  durabi- 
lity :  when  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  outside  should  be 
scoured  clciui,  and  rough-planishiid 
on  a  blight  stake.  I'he  inside  is 
also  to  be  rubbed  with  chalk  and 
"vrater,  till  tlie  tin  become  clean, 
when  it  is  to  be  polished,  and 
smootlied  hard  to  give  it  a  gloss. 
Ladles,  skimmers,  and  all  such 
culinary  utensils>^vas  require  to  be 
tinned  on  both  sides,  are  to  be 
frozen  on  a  cut  stake,  in  the  man- 
ner already  mentioned,  and  dipped 
in  the  melted  metal.  By  tLis  pro- 
cess, the  vessel  will  be  much  more 
beautiful  and  regular,  better  calcu- 
lated to  resist  the  c Hefts  of  heat, 
and  at  the  sarne  time  prevent  fatal 
accidents. 

Copper  is  likewise  applied  to  va- 
rious otlier  purposes  :  when  com- 
bined with  tin  and  zinc,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  enamel  painting,  dyeing, 
&c.  If  it  be  mixed  with  a  consi- 
derable pro}X)rtJon  of  tin,  it  pro- 
duces what  is  called  bell- metal ;  if 
in  a  smaller  quantity,  Bkonze  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  362),  With  zinc  it  forms 
Bkass  (ibid.  p.  32(5-7),  Pinch- 
beck, &c.  according  to  the  pro- 
portions used. 

By  the  2d  and  3d  Edward  VI. 
c.  37,  and  also  by  the  5tii  and  6th 
William  and  Mary,  c.  17,  no 
copper,  bras.s,  latten,  bell-metal, 
pan-metal,  gun-metgl,  or  sbruff-. 
metal,  whether  clean  or  mixed 
(except  tin  and  lead,  and  also  ex- 
cept copper  and  mundic-jnetal  made 
of  British  ore  and  foreign  copper  in 
bars),  may  be  exported,  on  iorfei- 
ture  of  double  the  value,  and  of 
JOl.  for  ty^Ty  thousand  weight. 
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But,  by  an  order  of  Council,  dated 
July  3,  1799,  no  sheet  copper, 
copper  in  bolt-staves,  bars,  rings, 
and  nails,  or  copper  in  such  a  state 
that  can  be  easily  converted  into 
naval  stores,  shall  be  exported  with- 
out leave  of  the  Privy  Council,  on 
penalty  of  forfeiture,  besides  treble 
the  value  thereof,  and  the  ship  j 
33  George  III.  c.  2. 

With  rCspetSt  to  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  copper,  when  intro-r 
duced  into  the  stomach,  it  is  less 
dangerous  than  arsenic  5  as  the 
former  is  more  easily  dissolved. — 
And  though  the  editors  of  the  En- 
cyclopcedia  Britannica  have  de- 
clared that  they  have  not  met  with 
any  well  authenticated  instance  of 
a  person  who  has  died  in  conse- 
quence of  having  swallowed  even 
verdigrease  itself,  yet  so  many  ex- 
amples have  lately  occurred,  that 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  the 
deleterious  properties  of  copper. 
Of  the  many  cases  that  might  be 
adduced,  we  shall  select  one,  which 
is  authenticated  by  Dr.  Pekcival, 
of  Manchester.  A  young  lad]^ 
had  eaten  about  3  or  4  ounces  of 
pickled  samphire,  strongly  impreg- 
naibd  with  copper,  and  had  drunk 
afterwards  die  5  th  part  of  a  pint  of 
vinegar,  on  an  empty  .stomach. 
She  had  not  applied  for  medical  aid, 
for  two  days,  and  in  the  course  of 
ten  she  died.  Dr.  Percival  is  of 
opinion,  that  an  emetic,  if  it  had 
been  administered  in  an  early  sfcige, 
might  probably  have  saved  her 
lite.  Persons  apprehensive  of  the 
pernicious  effects  of  copper,  have 
been  successfully  relieved  by  cas- 
tor oil,  or  clysters  ;  and,  if  any  sus- 
picion arise  of  metallic  salts  hav- 
ing been  swallowed,  the  same  phy- 
sician judiciously  recommends  cal- 
cined magnesia,  as  it  will  not  only 
decQOV* 
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^fcompose  them,  but  at  the  same 
time  gently  contribute  to  carry  off 
the  noxious  matter. 

COPPERAS,  a  name  given  to 
green  vitriol,  particularly  to  that  of 
iron.  It  is  purified  and  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  alum  and 
saltpetre,  being  passed  tlirough  se- 
veral lixivia,  till  it  is  wholly  reduced 
to  crj-^stal.  It  is  used  in  dyeing 
wool  and  hats  black,  in  making 
ink,  tanning  leather,  and  in  pre- 
paring a  kind  of  Spanish  brown  for 
painters. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  May 
1791  to  Mr.  Wm.  Mukdock,  of 
Redruth,  Cornwall,  for  a  method 
of  making  (from  the  same  mate- 
rials, and  from  processes  entirely 
new)  copperas,  vitriol,  and  differ- 
ent sorts  of  dye,  or  dying  stuff, 
paints,  and  colours. 

The  patentee  dire6ls  any  quanti- 
t}--  of  what  remains  after  the  calcina- 
tion of  mundic,  or  such  other  ores 
as  contain  sulphur,  arsenic,  and 
zinc,  to  be  taken,  and  washed  in 
v/ater ;  which  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  top,  or  on  any  other  part  of  the 
kiln,  house,  or  oven,  while  the 
mundic  or  other  ores  are  burning ; 
tlie  heat  of  which  will  cause  the 
water  to  evaporate  ;  or  the  water 
may  be  evaporated  to  a  crystalliz- 
ing point,  by  exposing  it  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  after  which  it 
should  be  suffered  to  stand  for  24 
hours,  or  longer,  when  crystals  of 
copperas,  or  green  vitriol,  will  be 
produced.  From  this  process  arises 
a  considerable  saving  ;  as  the  ores 
remaining  after  fusion,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  various  chemical  purposes. 

CORAL,  CoraUina,  L.  a  genus 
of  insefts,  consisting  of  eiv,ht  spe- 
cies, which  are  found  in  the  ocean. 

Theie  are,  properly,  but  three 
kinds  of  coral,  namely,  red,  white, 
and  black ;  the  last  of  these  is  tiie 
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rarest  and  "most  esteemed.  When 
coral  is  first  taken  out  of  the  sea, 
the  small  protuberances  on  its  sur- 
face are  soft,  and  yield  on  expres- 
sion a  milky  juice,  which  effer- 
vesces with  acids.  The  cortical 
part,  or  the  external  ccjt,  is  not 
so  compafl  as  the  internal,  and 
may  easily  be  separated,  while  in  a 
fresh  state.  Tile  greatest  trafric  in 
this  article  is  carried  on  at  Genoa 
and  Lfghorn. 

Coral  is  not  unfrequently  imi- 
tated, by  artificial  compositions,  so 
as  to  resemble  the  real.  Rut  this 
fraud  may  be  detefted,  by  expos- 
ing it  to  fire ;  as  the  counterfeit 
does  not  afford  the  alkaline  earth, 
yielded  by  the  genuiiie  coral.  The 
colouriiig  ingredients  emploj-ed  in 
preparing  the  former,  are  cinnabar 
and  minium,  both  of  which  are  ea- 
sily ascertained.  The  natural  co- 
ral seems  to  receive  its  colour  from 
iron,  as  spirit  of  vitriol  acquires 
from  it  a  ferraginous  taste ;  and, 
on  calcination,  some  particles  are 
discoverable  among  the  ashes,  that 
are  attradted  by  the  magnet. 

Various  unsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  extraft  a  fine 
colour  from  red  coral,  tlie  his  no- 
hills,  L.  by  means  of  spirit  of 
wine.  The  method  of  obtaining  it 
is  as  follows  :  Dissolve  a  pound  of 
sugar'  in  a  little  water,  add  to  it 
half  a  pound  of  wax,  then  take  a 
pound  of  coral,  and  boil  them  to- 
gether. Thus,  the  coral  will  part 
with  its  redness,  and  remain  in  other 
respe6ts  unaltered.  In  order  to 
prepare  tliis  tinfture,  the  wax  and 
sugar  must  be  previously  dissolved 
in  spirit  of  wine. 

CORALLINE,  or  Sea-moss,  a 
branched  cretaceous  substance,  of 
a  white  colour.  It  is  the  habita- 
tion and  produ6tion  of  polypi, 
found  on  rocks,  and  sometimes  on 

the 
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the  shells  of  fishes.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  a  vermifuge,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Geoffroy,  may  be 
given  in  powder,  from  10  grains 
to  a  scruple,  or  half  a  dram  p.r 
day,  with  considerably  good  eft'eft. 
But  we  doubt  whether  it  possesses' 
any  medicinal  virtues,  as  it  is  per- 
fectly insipid  to  the  taste,  and  ope- 
rates merely  as  an  absorbent  earth. 

CORD,  a  combination  of  several 
threads  of  hemp,  twisted  together 
by  means  of  a  wheel. 

Cords  are  extensively  useful  for 
various  purposes  of  domestic  life, 
but  more  particu  arly  in  the  rigging 
of  ships  ;  in  which  case  they  are, 
according  to  their  size,  called  ca- 
bles, or  RorEs,  to  which  we  re- 
fer. Hence,  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles  has  become  an  objeiSt 
of  considerable  importance. 

In  tlje  common  way  of  making 
cordage,  it  has  been  found,  that, 
by  being  twisted  too  tight,  ropes 
were  rendered  incapable  of  raising 
"Weights  beyond  a  certain  propor- 
tion, and  that,  from  the  friftioa 
occasioned  by  their  inelasticity, 
tiiey  were  neither  very  durable, 
nor  always  safe;.  Various  means 
liave  been  devised  to  obviate  tliis 
defe<5t,  and  several  patents  have 
lately  been  granted,  from  which 
we  seleft  tlie  following. 

In  July  3792,  Mr.  James  Mit- 
chell, of  Poplar,  andBlackwall, 
Middlesex,  obtained  a  patent  for 
a  method  of  manufacturing  cor- 
dage on  a  scientitic  principle.  It 
apparently  consists  in  subdividing 
the  twists  or  cylindrical  parts  of 
ropes,  or  cordage,  and  givii?g  them 
a  peculiar  turn,  so  as  to  make 
them  blend  and  unite  j  and  also  to 
operate  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
component  parts  aft  in  spiral  di- 
reftions,  similar  to  parallels.  By 
this  mode,  the  yarns  all  bear  to- 
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gether,  so  that  the  cordage  acquires 
an  increased  degree  of  tension,  as 
well  as  a  greater  power  of  resist- 
ing fluids  and  friCtion,  and  also  a 
m.ore  uniform  elasticity, 

A  patent  v.-as  also  granted,  in 
Januaiy  1798,  to  Mr.  W.  Chap- 
man, of  Newcastie-upon-Tyne, 
for  a  new  method  of  manufactur- 
ing ropes  or  cordage.  The  patentee 
describes  his  invention  to  con- 
sist in  placing  those  parts  that 
separately  twist  the  rope  and 
strands  (each  of  whicli  contains  a 
number  of  yarns  twisted  together) 
at  a  certain  determinate  distance. 
By  such  means,  the  process  of 
twisting  is  not  completed  through 
the  whole  length  at  once,  but  only 
in  the  intermediate  space.  With 
this  circumstance,  the  patentee 
combines  a  mode  of  twisting  tlic 
cord  or  rope  itself  by  an  arbor  or 
shaft,  perforated  either  thioiigh 
the  v.^hole  or  a  part  of  its  extent, 
and  revolving  round  its  own  axis  j 
and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
twists  its  several  parts,  by  means 
of  separate  arbors  or  shafts,  either 
perforated  or  otherwise,  each  of 
Mhich  performs  a  like  revolution. 
Thus,  not  only  the  operation  of 
twisting  the  cord  or  rope  is  etFe6t- 
cd,  but  also  that  of  coihng  it  up, 
by  tile  motion  of  the  machine, 
while  both  time  and  length  of 
ground  are  saved,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  mode  of  rnak- 
ing  cordage,  are  uselessly  occu- 
pied. 

Another  patent  wliich  we  shall 
notice,  is  that  granted  in  August 
i799,  to  Joseph  IftJDDART,  of 
Ishngton,  Esq.  for  an  improved 
method  of  forming  the  strands  in 
the  machinery  for  manufaClurmg 
cordage.  The  leading  principle  of 
this  invention  is,  to  give  the  length 
of  tlic  yarns  composing  the  strand, 
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a,  certain  ratio,  in  proportion  to  the 
hardness,  or  compression,  with 
which  the  rope  is  intended  to  be 
laid,  and  tlius  to  acquire  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  strain  upon 
the  yarnSj  than  upon  ropes  made  in 
the  common  way.  This  is  eft'edled, 
1.  By  keeping  the  yarns  separate 
from  each  other,  and  drawing  them 
from  revolving  bobbins,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  twist,  while  the 
strand  is  forming;  2.  By  passing 
the  yarns  through  a  register,  which 
divides  tliem  by  circular  holes  (Mr. 
HuDDART  says,  circular  shells  of 
holes)  ;  the  number  in  each  b^ing 
agreeable  to  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  tiie  strand,  and  to  the  an- 
gle which  the  yarns  make  with  a 
line  parallel  to  it,  that  gives  tiiem 
a  proper  position  to  enter ;  3.  By  a 
cylindrical  tube,  which  compresses 
the  strand,  and  maiutalus  a  cylin- 
drical figure  to  its  surface;  4.  By 
a  gauge,  to  determine  the  angle 
which  the  yarns  in  the  outside  siiell 
make  with  a  line  parallel  to  the 
centre  of  the  strand,  when  regis- 
tering ;  and,  according  to  the  an- 
gle made  by  the  yarns  in  this  shell, 
the  length  of  all  the  yarns  In  the 
strand  will  be  determined  ;  lastly, 
5.  hy  hardening  up  the  strand,  and 
thus  increasing  the  angle  in  tlie 
outside  shell,  v/hich  compensates 
for  the  stretching  of  the  yarns,  and 
compression  of  tlie  strand.  By  at- 
tending to  these  directions,  every 
yarn  in  the  strand  will  bear  a  stiain, 
when  at  the  point  of  breaking :  and, 
when  laid  into  a  rope,  it  will  ac- 
quire additional  strength. 

CORIANDER,  the  Common, 
t)r  Coriandriivi  sativum,  L.  is  an 
annual  plant,  growing  in  corn- 
fields, on  road-sides,  and  dunghills. 
This  vegetable  is  raised  from  seed, 
geneially  sown  in  the  month  of 
March,  in  the  proportion  of  I4lbs. 
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to  an  acre.  It  is  also  cultivated  to- 
gether with  caraway  and  teazel ; 
but  as  neither  of  those  plants  conies 
up  completely  and  regularly  the  se- 
cond year,  they  are  usually  allowed 
to  stand  for  die  third  summer.  If 
sown  with  caraway,  tlie  coriander 
requires  great  care  in  hoeing,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  former, 
which  is  not  set  out  for  a  crop,  till 
the  latter  is  harvested.  When 
reared  alone,  die  plants  of  corian- 
der are  set  out  from  four  to  six 
inches  apart,  and  produce  whitish 
flowers  that  blow  in  June  or  July, 
and  contain  two  seeds.  The  leaves 
of  this  vegetable  have  a  strong,  dis- 
agreeable smell  J  the  seeds  possess 
a  pleasant  flavour ;  and,  when  en- 
crusted with  sugar,  are  sold  by  ilie 
confetlioners,  under  the  name  of 
coriander  corn  fits.  They  have  been 
recommended  as  carminative  and 
stomachic ;  but  certainly  possess 
intoxicating,  if  not  deleterious  pro- 
perties :  Six  drams  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  been  taken  at  one  dose, 
from  which  Dr.  Withering  did 
not  obsei-ve  any"  remarkable  eflect. 

Coriander  seeds  are  now  used 
only  in  the  bitter  infusions  and 
preparations  of  senna,  the  disagree- 
able taste  of  which  tiiey  completely 
overcome. 

CORK-TREE,  or  Quercm  sii- 
ler,  L.  a  species  of  oak  indigenous 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  it  at- 
tains tlie  height  of  from  30  to  40 
feet ;  has  a  thick,'  rough,  fungou;i 
bark,  and  oval  serrated  leaves, 
which  are  downy  underneath. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  furnishes 
that  useful  material,  cork  ;  which., 
becoming  of  a  thick  fungous  na- 
ture, is  separated  from  the  trunk, 
while  a  new  bark  is  formed  under 
it,  which,  in  the  course  of  six  or 
seven  years,  is  sufliciently  thick  for 
hai'king.     Nevertheless.,  tlie    tree 
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continues  to  ^'cgetate,  and  arioffier 
fresh  bark  grows  under  the  former, 
•w>hich  Hkewise  affords  cork  in  the 
same  period  of  time. 

In  tlie  Gsntlemnns  Magazine  for 
1758,  we  met  with  the  following 
curious  contrivance  of  a  corh-ivaist- 
coat,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
accidents  by  drowning.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Dub  our  g,  and  is 
composed  of  four  pieces  of  cork, 
two  for  the  breasts,  and  two  for  the 
back,  each  being  nearly  of  the 
same  length  and  breadth  as  the 
quarters  of  a  common  waistcoat, 
without  flaps  ;  the  whole  is  cover- 
ed with  coarse  canvas,  having  two 
holes  to  put  the  arms  through. — 
There  are  spaces  left  between  the 
t\\'o  back  pieces  and  each  back 
and  breast  piece,  that  they  may  the 
more  easily  be  adjusted  to  the  body. 
Thus,  the  waistcoat  is  open  only  in 
the  front,  and  may  be  fastened  on 
the  wearer  with  strings  ;  or,  if  it 
should  be  thought  more  secure, 
with  buckles  and  leather  straps. 

The  weight  of  this  cork -waist- 
coat docs  not  exceed  twelve  ounces, 
and  may  be  made  at  a  very  mode- 
rate expence.  It  is  more  simple  in 
its  form  than  any  other  contri- 
\'ance  for  a  similar  purjxjse.  Mr. 
DuEOUHG  has  made  trial  of  its 
efficacy  in  the  Thames,  and  found 
that  it  not  only  supported  him  on 
fhe  wafer,  but  that  even  two  men, 
■with  their  utmost  efrbrts,  were  not 
able  to  sink  him.  Hence  it  is 
eminently  calculated  for  mariners, 
passengers  at  sea  in  general,  and 
likewise  for  all  those  who  resort  to 
bathing-places  for  the  benefit  of 
their  health  ;  as  the  most  timorous 
and  delicate  person  may,  with  per- 
fe(5t  safety,  boldly  venture  with  one 
ef  the^e  waistcoats  into  a  rough 
sea      See  Bamboo-Habit. 

The  expeuce  of  providing  a  suffi- 
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dent  number  of  them  for  the  Bri- 
tish navy,  can  be  no  objection  to  a 
nation  so  gratefully  fond  of  a. 
powerful  marine  establishment.— 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  farther  informa- 
tion on  the  subje61:  of  cnrk-iraist- 
coats,  we  refer  to  a  treatise  ^vrit- 
ten  by  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson-,  and  en- 
tilled  The  Seaman's  Preservatmi, 
or  Safety  in  Skipiareck,  printed  in 
1759,  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

Cork  is  applied  to  various  uses, 
by  different  nations.  The  Egyp- 
tians made  coflins  of  it,  which  be- 
ing lined  with  a  resinous  composi- 
tion, preserved  dead  bodies  from 
corruption,  I'he  Spaniards  burn 
it,  to  make  tliat  kind  of  light  colour 
we  call  Spanish  black,  used  by 
painters.  They  also  employ  it  to- 
line  stone  walls  ;  an  expedient 
which  not  only  renders  them  much 
warmer,  but  also  corre6ts  their 
moisture  in  damp  weather. 

In  medicine,  tlie  bark,  as  well 
as  the  acorn  of  the  cork-tree,  are 
reputed  to  be  astringent,  after  be- 
ing burnt,  reduced  to  powder,  and 
used  externally.  But  in  Britain, 
the  former  is  principally  employed 
for  stopping  bottles  and  casks,  and 
lining  the  inner  soles  of  shoes  and 
slippers.  Cups  made  of  cork  are 
said  to  be  of  serv^ice  to  hectical 
pei-?ons,  when  used  as  their  com- 
mon drinking-vessels. 

COBN,  in  rural  economy,  the 
grains  or  seeds  of  pljints,  which 
are  separated  from  the  ear,  and 
used  chieHy  for  making  bread. 

There  are  several  species  of 
corn,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  millet,  and  rice,  maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  &c.  each  of  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  its  alphabeti- 
cal order  :  we  shall,  ther'  fore,  in 
this  p'ace,  not  enter  into  any  paf- 
ticulais  relative  to  its  culture,  con- 
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^rtin^  ourselves  solely  to  snch 
points  as  relate  equally  to  the  dif- 
ferent species. 

We  cannot  but  animadvert  upon 
the  injudicious  praftice  of  cutting 
Corn  in  cold  autumns,  before  it  is 
perfedtly  ripe ;  as  experience  has 
proved,  that,  if  left  standing,  the 
ears  will  continue  to  fill,  and  be- 
come hetv'icr,  even  during  the 
autumnal  frosts.  Were  this  lat- 
ter method  adopted,  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  flour  might  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  grain  would  nei- 
ther shrink,  nor  shrivel,  in  barns  or 
granaries :  it  might,  at  the  same 
time,  be  prevented  from  rotting, 
on  account  of  its  immaturity,  arid 
the  softness  or  moisture  which  arc 
the  necessary  consequence. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  care 
and  attention  which  the  husband- 
man may  bestow  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn,  his  expedations  of  a 
plentiful  harvest  are  often  frus- 
trated by  a  variety  of  disorders, 
and  accidents,  to  which  corn  is 
Ixjculiarly  liable. 

The  first  and  most  formidable 
is  the  smut,  which  is  caused  by 
vermin  breeding  in  tlie  grain,  and 
thus  destroying  its  substance. — 
(See  vol.  i.  p.  i;oand  171).  Their 
propagation,  beside  other  causes, 
is  evidently  facilitated  by  laying  on 
the  soil  too  large  a  quantity  of 
crude  dung ;  which,  becoming 
mouldy,  promotes  the  generation 
t>f  tile  smut-animals. 

Vari:ous  experiments  have  been, 
accordingly  tiied,  to  eradicate  tliis 
noxious  distemper,  with  different 
degrees  of  success ;  a  few  of  which, 
we  shall  enumerate. — In  the  greater 
}jart  oi  t!je  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  on  the  evening  before 
the  wheat  is  intended  to  be  sown, 
it  is  laid  on  the  floor  in  a  heap,  on 
v^iiik'h  is  poured  a  solution  of  liiue, 
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slacked  with  boiling  water,  and 
reduced  .  to  th^  consistence  of 
dream :  both  are  then  mixed,  and 
left  together  till  morning,  by  which 
time  the  wheat  is  dry,  and  tit  to  be 
sown. 

In  other  parts  of  the  same  coun- 
ties, .the  wheat  is  steeped  either  in 
fresh  or  salt  water,  for  I'i,  18,  or 
24  hours,  when  it  is  put  to  drain 
for  an  hour  or  two,  af^er  which, 
powdered  lime  is  sifted  over  it, 
the  whole  being  well  mixed  with 
a  shovel-:  it  is  tlien  thrown  toge- 
ther in  a  heap,  to  dry  previously 
to  its  being  sown.  Few  farmers, 
however,  soak  it  in  brine,  and  a 
still  smaller  number  of  them,  sub- 
stitute animal  urine,  soap-boiler's 
lye,  &c.  In  several  otlier  coun- 
ties, there  prevails  a  general  prac- 
tice of  employing  brine,  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  egg,  to  which 
powdered  lime  is  added,  till  it  ac- 
quires an  unftuous  consistence. 
This  composition  is  mixed  with  the 
wheat,  the  evening  before  it  is  com- 
mitted to  the  ground.  In  York- 
shire, and  several  of  the  adjoining 
counties,  arsenic  is  substituted  for 
salt :  some  farmers  render  the  so- 
lution thicker,  by  the  addition  of 
lime,  while  others  either  sprinkle 
the  wheat  with  it,  or  steep  and 
wash  the  former,  then  sift  lime 
over  it,  and  rnix  them  as  before. 

Aunthtrr  tnethod  is,  to  put  7Q 
gallons  of  water  into  a  tub,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  hole  provided 
with  a  statF  and  tap  hose,  as  in 
brewing ;  to  this  is  to  be  added 
half  a  hundred  weight  of  lime- 
stone, and  the  whole  well  stirred 
for  half  an  hour,  when  it  is  suf- 
fered to  stand  about  30  hours.  It-, 
should  then  be  drawn  off  into  an- 
other tub,  and  tluee  pecks  (42lbs,) 
of  salt  added,  which,  when  dis- 
solved, will  ipake  a  strong  pic^g, , 
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fit  for  immediate  use.  Rut,  if  sea- 
water  can  be  procured,  half  the 
quantity  of  salt  will  be  sufficient. 
A  baslret  of  about  2  feet  in  diame- 
ter at  the  bottom,  and  20  inches 
deep,  should  then  be  placed  in  the 
pickle,  and  the  corn  gralually  im- 
mersed, in  small  quantities  from 
one  to  two  bushels  ;  care  being 
taken  to  skim  off  the  light  grains, 
which  ought  not  to  be  sown,  be- 
cause many  of  them  are  infeded 
with  the  smut.  As  soon  as  this 
operation  is  completed,  the  basket 
should  be  drawn  up,  and  drained 
for  a  few  minutes  over  the  liquor, 
whf  n  it  may  be  repeated,  as  oft(;n 
as  the  quantity  of  grain  to  "be  sown 
may  require.  This  seed  will  be  fit 
for  the  ground  in  24  hours  ;  but, 
where  it  is  to  be  drilled,  it  should 
stand  for  48  :  and,  if  the  driller 
meet  with  any  difficulty  in  perform- 
ing his  work,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  pickle  more 
astringent,  by  adding  lime.  Seed, 
thus  prepared,  may  be  kept  for  5, 
6,  7,  8,  or  even  10  days  above 
ground,  without  any  injury  or  in- 
convenience. 

Another  mode  of  preventing  the 
smut  in  corn,  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  R.  Tkeffrey,  of  Beer,  in 
Flintshire;  who,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  Mr.  Young,  in  tiie  21st 
vol.  of  "  Annals  of  Agriculture," 
states,  that  having  rubbed  out  a 
quantity  of  corn,  he  sowed  part  of 
it,  unwashed.  The  remainder, 
about  two  bushels,  was  well  win- 
nowed, taken  to  a  brook,  and 
\x-ashed  in  the  following  manner : 
A  gallon  was  put  into  a  wire  sieve, 
that  lind  8  bars  to  an  indi ;  it  was 
first  gently  immersed  a  few  times 
in  the  water,  by  which  means  every 
«mut-ball,  or  animal,  was  easily 
discovered,  and  taken  away  ;  next, 
the  •ieve  was  briskly  agitated,  for 
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about  a  minute,  when  the  wholff, 
after  being  washed,  and  thrown 
into  a  tub  with  some  water,  was 
stirred  round  with  a  broom.  It 
was  tlien  again  put  into  the  sieve, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  before, 
and  immersed  in  the  brook,  that 
the  remaining  particles  inight  sink 
through  the  bottom  of  (he  sieve, 
and  be  carried  away  by  the  stream. 
This  wheat  was  sown  in  the  same 
field  witli  the  former,  where  no 
kind  of  manure  could  have  the  least 
tendency  to  produce  smut-balls 
among  either.  The  result  at  har- 
vest proved,  tliat  the  unwashed 
corn  produced  as  many  smut-balls 
as  grains  of  wheat,  while  that 
M'hich  had  been  immersed  in  the 
brook,  was  almost  entirely  exempt 
from  the  disorder. 

We  venture  to  recommend  the 
last-mentioned  expedient;  for  the 
superiority  of  gradual  washing  over 
that  of  throwing  the  whole  into  a 
vessel  and  stirring  it,  is  manifest. 
By  this  method,  the  infedtious 
matter  is  not  only  loosened  from 
the  grains,  but  is  carried  away  with 
the  stream,  while  that,  which  is 
only  washed  in  a  tub,  &c.  cannot 
be  totally  cleared ;  for  the  more 
ponderous  particles  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  remain  among  the  seed- 
corn  after  the  M-ater  is  poured  off. 

Corn  is  also  liable  to  be  grown, 
or  sprouted,  when  it  has  partly  be- 
gun to  vegetate ;  for,  if  tlie  whole 
of  the  grain  were  to  bud,  it  would  • 
become  unfit  for  being  converted 
into  bread.  Hence  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  sprouted  corn,  as 
the  opening  of  the  bud  occasions  it 
to  heat,  and  the  moisture  it  retains, 
disposes  it  still  more  to  undergo  the 
process  of  fermentation.  It  is  also 
more  subject  to  be  attacked  by  in- 
se6ts,  on  account  of  its  being 
sweeter,  more  tender,  and  suscep- 
tible 
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iJCIe  of  heat,  consequently  more 
Jiable  to  receive  their  eggs.  If  left' 
to  itself,  sprouted  corn  heats,  fer- 
inents,  and  coiitrads  an  unplea- 
slint  smell,  and  a  bad  colour  :  it 
also  acquires  a  disagreeably  sharp 
taste,  which  is  communicated  to  the 
llourand  bread  ;  and,  finally,  gro\Vs 
mouldy  and  sour  :  in  this  state,  it 
is  fit  only  for  the  mahufafture  of 
starch.  Farther,  it  is  ground  with 
difficulty,  clogs  the  mill-stones, 
chokes  the  bolting-cloths,  and  yields 
but  little  flour  ;  which  is  soft  and 
moist,  and  will  not  keep  for  any 
length  of  time,  especially  during 
warm  weather. 

We  have  entered  thus  largely 
into  this  subje<5t,  because,  from  the 
variableness  of  the  climate  of  this 
Country,  considei'able  quantities  of 
dorn  frequently  become  sprouted  : 
we  therefore  extraft,  with  satis- 
fa(5lion,  the  following  interesting 
particulars,  for  remedying  this  seri- 
» ous  evil,  from  an  ingenious  pam- 
phlet published  in  France. 

Sprouted  corn  should  by  no  means 
be  stacked,  but  housed  and  thresh- 
ed with  the  greatest  ex!  edition. 
Nor  should  it  be  put  in  a  granary 
t  'gether  with  dry  grain,  as  tlie  lat- 
ter will  thus  become  moist.  Care 
sliould  also  be  taken  to  keep  tlie 
place  well  aired  ;  for,  in  the  con- 
trary case,  even  the  latter  cannot 
be  preserved. 

As  soon  as  sprouted  com  is 
threshed,  it  should  be  spread  upon 
tlie  floor,  and  frequently  turned ; 
a  door,  or  window,  being  left  open 
to  give  vent  to  the  steam.  Some- 
times it  will  be  necessary  to  dry 
the  corn  in  an  o\'en,  after  the  bread 
i  ^  removed  5  leaving  the  door  half 
oyt-n,  and  turning  the  grain  eveiy 
ten  minutes,  to  facilitate  the  eva- 
porati(Mi  of  the  moisture.  When 
•I  is  tliHs  dri^d,  it  should  be  sifted, 
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and  not  put  into  sacks,  or  In  hea/)s, 
till  it  is  properly  cooled  j  as  it  Mil 
otherwise  become  mouldy.        '    ■  •; 

Although  some  fastidioiis  per-' 
sons  may  objett  to  thfe  troublfe  oc- 
casioned by  this  mode  of  cming^ 
sprouted  corn,  yet  as  eight  or  ffta 
days  Continual  drying  will  preserve, 
it  for  a  whole  year;  and  render 
both  the  bread  and  flour  of  a  better 
quality,  it  sufely  mjefits  the  atten- 
tion df  every  diligent  husbandman,- 
and  will  amply  compensate  his 
trouble  and  labour. 

1'here  is  another  disease  that  fre-* 
quently    attacks    corn,    which    is 
usually    termed    bumi  -  grain,  of 
which  v/e    have   already  spoken, 
vol.  i.  p.  3p8;     To  these  may  be 
added,   what  is    called   the  spur, 
which  affetls  both  wheat  and  rye, 
but  more  especially  the  latter.  The 
grains  infested  with  it,  are  thicker 
and  longer  than  the  sound  ones  j 
their  outsides  are  either  brown  or 
black,  and  their  surface  rough.    If 
a  spurred  grain  be  opened,  a  white 
flour  is  perceivable  in  it,  which  i.<; 
covered  with  another  of  a  reddish 
or  brown  colour.     The  latter  ha,"? 
some  degree  of   consistence,   but 
may  be   easily  crumbled  between 
the  fingers.     Naturalists   are   un- 
able to  ascertain,   with  precision,- 
the  cause  of  this  distemper  ,•  but  it 
is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  . 
bite  or  sting  of  an  insedt,  that  turns 
the  corn  into  a   kind  of  gall ;  a 
conje6ture  which  is  partly  confirm- 
ed by  the  taste  lefl  on  the  tongue, 
after  eating  such  grain.     The  ef- 
fe6ts  arising  from  the  use  of  corn 
thus  damaged,  are  said  to  be  ma- 
lignant  fevers   and  -gangrenes,  in 
consequence  of  which  tlK;  extremi- 
ties of  the  body  sometimes  morti- 
fy,   and    spontaneoasly    separate, 
without  any    pain  qt  eiiusion  of 
blood.  .    V 
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Among  the  various  'msCtSts 'which 
prey  upon  corn^  none  is  more  de- 
Stniftive  than   the  corn-butterfii/, 
whic^  is  generated  in  a  manner  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  common  but-  • 
tcrflies.     It  settles  on  one  grain, 
and  after  having  totally  consiuned 
it,  its  existence  is  supposed  to  be 
prolonged  by  eating  its  own  excre- 
ment.    When  it  has  attained  its 
full  growth,  it  is  about  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  the 
•tfiickncss  of  the  grain  it  has  de- 
voured.   To  exterminate  this  noxi- 
ous insert,  it  has  been  recommend- 
ed to  prepare  a  very  strong  lye  of 
wood  ashes,  to  which,  when  it  be- 
comes yellow,  as  much  quick-lime  - 
should  be  added,  as  will  make  it 
of  a  dusky  white  :    while  it  is  as 
hot  as  the  hand  can  well  bear  it, 
the  grosser  part  of  the  lime  should 
be  suffered  to  subside,  and  the  lye 
poured  off  into  a  proper  vessel ; 
into  which  the  corn  is   to  be   im- 
mersed by  means  of  a  basket,  and 
quickly    agitated ;    skimming    off 
those  grains   which  float   on  the 
surface.     In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  minutes,  it  may  be  taken  out, 
and   the  basket  with  its  contents 
suspended  on  two  poles,  to  drain  j 
after   which  it  should  be  spread 
on  the  floor  of  a  granary  to  dry, 
while  a  second  basket  undergoes  a 
similar  immersion.      This   simple 
process  not    only    preserves    the 
grain  from  rotting,  but  at  the  same 
time  destroys  all  those  insefts  that 
may  have  penetrated  its  substance. 
An  oven  is  also  employed  for 
drying  the  seed  ;  but,  as  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  the  proper  de- 
gree of  heat,  without  injuring  ve- 
getation, and  yet  not  always  suffi- 
cient to  extupate  the  vermin,  it  is 
seldom  pra6tised. 

"With  respeft  to  the  manner  of 
presen'ing  it,  com  is  very  dificrent 
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from  frqits ;  as,  with  proper  care, 
it  may  be  kept  in  granaries  for  se- 
veral centuries.    Far  from  wishing 
to  support  that    execrabls  system 
of  monopoly,    which  is   but   too 
conspicuous  at  present,  to  the  in- 
jury and  oppression  of  the  groan- 
ing poor,   we  shall  communicate 
the  following  directions,    with  n 
view  to  avert  any  future  scarcity, 
rather  than  to  enable  the  avaricious 
corn-dealer  to  with-hold  his  stock 
from  the  public  market.     For  this 
purpose,  tlie  grain  should  be  well 
dried  and  cleaned  before  it  is  hous- 
ed ;  care  being  taken  to  introduce 
air-holes  on  the  top,  and  openings 
te  the  tiorth  and  east  of  the  gra- 
nar)' :  during  the  first  six  months, 
the  corn  should  be  carefully  turned, 
once  a  fortnight  at  the  least,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  heating ;  after  which 
time  it  will  be  sufficient  to  turn  it 
every  month,  for  about  two  years, 
when  it  will  have  exhaled  all  its 
igneous  particles,    and  no  appre- 
hension need  be  entertained,  un- 
less from  the  air  and  adventitious 
moisture.     Should  it  nevertheless 
heat,    from  any  unforeseen  acci- 
dent, so  that  there  is  apprehensior* 
of  its  catching  flre,  such  a  misfor- 
tune may  be  easily  prevented,  by. 
making  a  hole  in  the  middle,  down- 
to  the  floor,  which  will  serve  as  a 
kind  of  chimney,  or  flue,  for  car- 
rying off  the  heat. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautions, it  frequently  happens  that 
mites  reduce  the  greater  part  of 
the  grain  lo  dust.  This  serious  da- 
mage may  be  pre\ented  by  rub- 
bing  the  adjacent  places  with  fetid 
oils  and  herbs,  such  as  garlic  and 
dwarf-elder,  the  strong  smell  of 
which  tends  to  expel  tliem :  be- 
sides, they  may  be  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  immediately 
destroy  them. — One  of  the  most 
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efFeftual  means  of  extirpating  both 
the  white  and  black  corn-worm, 
as  well  as  to  secure  the  grain  from 
the  depredations  of  mice  and  rats, 
is  that  of  covering  tlie  corn  with 
the  branches  of  the  alder  buck- 
thorn, or  black  berry-bearing  al- 
der, Rhamnus  Frangida,  L.  The 
exhalations  of  tJiis  plant  are  so 
offensive  to  every  kind  of  vermin, 
that  diey  n.it  only  prevent  their 
generation,  but  also  effed  the  de- 
strutlion  of  those  which  have  been 
carried  in  with  cornfroni  the  fields, 
or  granaries.  We  state  this  fa£t  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Hochheimer  j 
and  as  the  experiment  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  considerable  ex- 
pence,  it  certainly  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  tfholesale  farmer. 

'Among  the  numerous  sugges- 
tions of  foreign  writers,  for  pre- 
serving grain  from  the  devastations 
of  inseAs,  we  shall  only  mention 
those  of  smoking .  the  store-houses 
with  sulphur  and  tobacco  (which, 
however,  renders  the  corn  unfit  for 
vegetation) ;  of  covering  the  heaps 
of  grain  either  with  tliin  sail-cloth 
or  old  sheets,  rolling  them  toge- 
ther when  the  vermin  are  settled 
on  the  surface,  and  exposing  them 
to  the  voracious  appetite  of  poultry 
in  the  farm-yard ;  of  brushing  them 
off  the  walls  with  hard  brooms  j 
of  introducing  ants,  their  greatest 
enemies,  into  the  granary  J  of  ex- 
posing dead  lobsters  ;  and,  lastly, 
of  ventilating  tlie  whole  building, 
and  fiequently  stirring  the  grain  j 
remedies  which,  of  all  others,  are 
perhaps  the  most  efficacious  me- 
thods of  averting  damage. 

For  the  information  of  those 
dealers  who  avail  themselves  of  ar- 
scnic,  to  destroy  the  rats  and  mice 
frequenting  their  corn-iioors,  we 
tliink  it  our  duty  to  obsei-ve,  that 
such  a  dangerous  rennxiy  ought 
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never  to  be  employed ;  as  it  has 
frequently  produced  the  most  fatal 
accidents,  and  as  the  excrements 
of  the  poisoned  animals,  wherf 
mixed  with  the  grain,  may  likewise 
occasion  disorders,  the  cause  of 
which  is  not  even  suspeded  by 
physicians.  Hence  we  advise  thos^ 
mercenary  economists  to  substitute 
a  remedy,  which  will  be  found  equal- 
ly effeftual,  and  is  perfeftly  safe :  it 
merely  consists  in  mixing  two 
parts  of  pounded  quick-lime  with 
three  parts  of  sugar,  and  placing  at 
the  side  of  it  a  separate  shallow 
vessel  with  water.  The  heating 
nature  of  this  composition  very 
speedily  excites  tliirst,  and  induces 
those  depredators  to  drink  eagerly: 
in  don^^qnence  of  which  the  lime 
is.  slacked  in  their  stomachs,  and 
proves  inevitably  destiniciive. 

When  colli  has  been  cleared  of 
all  impurities,  iri  the  manner  above 
stated,  it  may  be  kept  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  nay,  for  ages,  by 
depositing  it  in  dry  pits  covered 
with  strong  planks  :  but  the  safer 
method  is,  to  cover  the  heap  with 
qUick-lime,  which  should  be  gra- 
dually dissolved,  by  sprinkling  over 
it  a  small  quantity  of  water.  This 
.causes  the  uppermost  grains  to 
sprout  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
inches,  and  incloses  them  with  an 
inci^ustation,  through  which  neither 
air  nor  inseiils  can  penetrate.  See 
Gr.^nary. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative 
value  of  different  species  of  grain, 
corn-dealers  avail  themselves  chief- 
ly of  the  combined  criterion  of 
weight  and  measure.  In  a  com- 
mercial point  of  v'lQWj  sucli  a  me4 
thod  is  doubtless  the  most  accu-' 
rate  ;  but  as  it  cannot  be  explain- 
ed without  entering  into  a  very  dif- 
fuse detail,  accompanied  with  nu- 
merical ta^l^,  we  shall  comxauni- 

F3  cate 
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cate  to  our  economical  readers  only 
a  few  praiStical  directions,  by  an 
attention  to  which,  they  may  be 
sufficiently  guided  in  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  corn  in  general : 

1 .  Take  a  handful  of  grain  from 
a  heap,  or  sack,  and  compress  it 
closely  for  a  minute  ;  then  pass  it 
from  one  hand  into  the  other,  and 
attentively  examine  its  flavour, 
whether  it  possess  any  peculiar 
smell,  different  from  that  which  is 
natural  to  the  species :  in  which 
case  you  may  conclude  that  it  has 
been  repeatedly  exposed  to  mois- 
ture, and  undergone  a  slight  degree 
of  fermentation.  The  flour  ob- 
tained from  such  corn,  is  deficient 
in  measure,  of  an  indifferent  qua- 
lity, and  affords  neither  nourisliing, 
nor  wholesome  bread, 

2.  If,  on  pressure  by  the  hand, 
the  grains  appear  so  solid  and 
smooth  that  they  in  a  manner 
glide  through  the  fingers,  without 
having  any  foreign  smell  or  colour, 
in  this  case  it  may  be  pronounced 
■perfectly  drj^  and  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation. 

3.  Should,  on  the  cor.trar)',  the 
corn  feel  rough,  or,  if  a  number 
•of  grains,  after  compressing  them 
■by  the  dry  hand,  clog  together  and 
•adhere  to  the  fingers,  it  may  be 
justly  apprehended  that  such  wheat, 
rye,  &c.  is  damp,  and  possessed  of 
ail  tlae  bad  properties  before  speci- 
fied. 

As  the    nature  c£  the  present 
work  does  not  permit  us  to  enter 

•  into  a  minute  analytical  account  of 
-the  specific-  gravity  of  different 
-kinds  of  corn,  and  their  relative 
♦■proportion  to  each  other   (which 

properly  belongs  to  the  mercantile 

-epeculfltor),  we  shall   supply  this 

apparent  deficiency,  by  the  foUow- 

•  ing  comparative  view, 

•  £)very  attentive  -observer    will 
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find,  that  fi-equently  some  species 
of  grain  bears  a  price  in  the  mar- 
ket,  far  exceeding  its  relative  value, 
or  proportion  to  other  kinds  of 
grain,  which,  in  many  in^^tances, 
may  serve  as  excellent  substitutes. 
From  the  prices  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  different  countries,  dur- 
ing a  long  series  of  years,  we  have 
derived  the  following  result  of 
numbers : 

Wheat         -         -       41 
Rye  -  -       32 

Bnrley         -         -       23 
Oats  -         -       14 

TABLE    OF    PROrORTIONS. 

H'bfat.      Hye.     Barley.     <5.i/f. 

Wheat  I   1  I  5  4  I  7  4  I  3     1 

Rye  4  5  I  1  1  I  3  2  I  1(J  7 

Barley  4  7  |  2  3  j  1    1  j  8     5 

Oats  1  3  I  7  \6\5  8  (1     f 

It  deserveSj  however,  to  be  re- 
marked, that  these  proportions  oc- 
casionally vary,  accordingly  as  the 
soU  of  different  countries  is  more 
favourable  to  the  produftion  of  one 
species  of  grain  than  to  the  other  j 
and  likewise  as  there  is  a  greater 
or  less  demand  for  particular  kinds 
of  corn  in  the  market,  especially 
in  barren  or  unprodutflive  seasons. 
Thus,  in  Britain,  the  price  of  bar- 
ley and  oats  is  almost  constantly 
disproportionate  to  that  of  wheat, 
and  especially  to  rye,  which  may, 
consequently,  be  considered  as 
the  cheapest  bread-corn.  The  im- 
mense quantities  of  malt-liquors 
brewed  in  this  country,  and  the 
great  number  of  horses  kept  for 
pleasure,  are  sufficient  reasons  why 
barley  and  oats  are  sold  at  prices 
comparatively  higher  than  their 
intrinsic  value,  in  relation  to  wheat 
and  rye.  But  if  the  rates  stated  in 
the  preceding  table  be  adopted  in 
tile  coqiputation  of  pjices,  and  the 
fariner^ 
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faiTncr,  or  corn-dealer,  be  desirous 
tb  know  \vhat  proportion,  for  in- 
stance, the  price  of  oats  bears  to 
tliat  of  rye,  Jet  him  search  in  the 
Jiorizontal  line  for  oats,  and  in 
front  of  the  perpendicular  line  for 
rye:  the  field,  or  partition  whvre 
both  meet,  contains  the  numbers 
7  :  16,  namely,  that  the  price  of 
oats  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  rye, 
as  seven  to  sixteen  ;  and  so  forth, 
Mith  respeft  to  the  other  species  of 
corn  here  exhibited, 

CoRN-BERRiES,  or CranberTies : 
See  Bilberry. 

CoRN-CALE.  See  Charlock. 
CORN-CHAFER,  or  Curcu/io 
grnnarius,  L.  a  species  of  inscds 
bearinsr  a  resemblance  to  oblonsf, 
soft  worms.  They  are  provided 
anteriorly  with  six  scaly  legs,  and 
their  head  is  likewise  covered  with 
scales.  Some  species  of  these  larvae 
are  dreaded  for  the  mischief  tliey 
do  in  granaries ;  as  they  Hnd  means 
to  introduce  themselves,  while 
small,  into  grains  of  corn,  and 
there  fix  their  abode.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  discover  them,  for  they 
lie  concealed  within  the  grain, 
grow  slowly,  and  enlarge  their  ha- 
bitation, in  proportion  to  their  size, 
at  tlie  ex  pence  of  the  interior  meal, 
on  which  they  feed. 

Corn-lofts  are  frequently  laid 
waste  by  these  numerous  insefts, 
which  devour  immense  quantities 
,  of  grain.  When  the  corn-chafer, 
after  having  consumed  all  the 
meal,  has  attained  its  full  size,  it 
remains  within  the  grain,  hides  it- 
self under  the  empty  husk,  and 
subsists  alone  :  ti.ere  it  undergoes 
its  transformation,  and  becomes  a 
chr)'salis ;  nor  does  it  leave  the 
grain,  till  a  perfeft  insed,  when 
it  makes  its  way  through  the  husk. 
One  of  our  foreign  cofrespon- 
4ents  has  commiwicated  to  ws  the 
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following    recipe    for    extirpating 
these  predat(jry   vermin,    or  pre- 
venting  their  devastations  in  gra- 
naries :  Take  three  or  four  hand- 
fnls  of  the  puq)le  loose-strife,  or 
willow-herb,    or  grass-poly,    Ly- 
thriim  Sa  Hear  id,   L.j  six  or  eight 
handfuls  of  water-pepper,  or  bit- 
ing snakeweed,    Po/i^gojiian    Hy- 
dropiper,  h.  ;    and  it  wo  handfuls 
of  narrow -leaved  j^pper-wort   or 
dittander,    Lepidium  ruderale,    L. 
— put  tliem  togetlier  in  a  capacious 
vessel   filled  with   water,    several 
inches  above  the  herbs,  and  boil  the 
whole  from   15  to  30  minutes,  by 
a  moderate  heat.     After  taking  it 
from   the    fire,    add    four   or  six 
onions,  a  few   cloves   of  garlick, 
and  half  a  pound  of  Epsom  salt. 
When  cold,  sprinkle  the  floor  and 
walls  of  the  granary  with  this  de- 
cotr^on ;    and,    if  the  former  be 
construtSfed  of  clay,  the  sprinkling 
must  be  two  or  three  times  re- 
peated.  The  herbs  here  employed, 
should  not  be  gathered  or  decofted, 
till  they  are  immediately  wanted, 
as  they  would  lose  their  efficac}'  by 
long  keeping :  hence,  the  months 
of  June  and  July  are<the  most  pro- 
per season    for    coUedtiug    them. 
Lastly,  the  floor  ought  to  be  pre- 
viously   swept,     and     completely- 
cleared  of  all  impurities,  so   that 
the  decoition  may  be  applied  as  a 
preventive,  in  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September. 

CORN-COCKLE,  or  Agrostem- 
ma  Git/iago,  L.  is  an  indigenous, 
annual  plant  which  grows  in  corn- 
fields, and  bears  purple  flowers  in 
the  month  of  June  or  July,  It  is 
very  prolific,  and  produces  a  great 
number  of  pods,  each  of  which 
contains  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
seeds,  somewhat  resenftbling  those 
of  the  turnip  ;  they  injipart  a  strong 
taste  and  an  vmwholesome  quality 
F  4  to 
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to  the  bread  baked  of  corn  mixed 
•with  them:  such  grain  oii^ht, 
therefore,  to  be  employed  in  distil- 
leries,or  the  manufacture  of  starch. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  species, 
which  produces  similar,  but  smaller 
seeds  than  the  former,  and  ej^hi- 
bits  a  peculiar  mode  of  vegetation, 
^eing  found  within  the  wheat-ear, 
one  side  of  which  is  filled  with  good 
grain,  and  the  other  witli  a  spuri- 
ous one,  produced  by  this  weed. 
Hence,  husbandmen  have  given  it 
the  significant  name  of  ear-cockle. 
Jt  is  by  no  means  so  common  as 
the  former  variety,  but  is  generally 
attributed  to  bad  husbandry,  by 
which  the  land  is  exhausted  of  its 
nutritious  qualities,  and  weakened 
to  such  a  degree  a?  to  be  prevented 
from  bringing  the  wheat  to  perfec- 
tion; because  this  plant  is  never 
found  on  lands  that  are  well  culti- 
vated, and  properly  managed.  It 
is  eaten  by  horses,  goats,  and  sheep. 

Corn-flower.  See  Blue- 
bottle. 

COKNEL-TREE,  or  Cornux, 
Jj.  a  genus  of  plants  comprising 
six  species,  of  which  only  two  are 
indigenous. 

1.  The  sangjiinea,  wild  cornel- 
tree,  or  dog- wood,  which  is  chief- 
ly found  in  woods  and  hedges.  It 
produces  white  flowers,  which  are 
in  bloom  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
are  succeeded  by  round  berries. 
The  wood  of  this  species  is  hard 
and  smooth,  and  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  turnery-ware.  Its  leaves 
change  to  a  deep  blood-colour  in 
autumn.  The  berries  are  bitter, 
and  dye  purple  :  on  account  of  tlieir 
cooling  and  astringent  nature,  tbej 
are  said  to  strengthen  the  stomach ; 
stop  fluxes  of  every  kind,  and  to 
be  very  ser^'iceable  in  fevers,  espe- 
cially if  accompanied  witli  a  diarr- 

hff  a,    From  out  bijsJie|  of  the  Jver- 
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nels  of  these  berries,  l61b,  of  lamp-* 
oil  were  obtained  by  expression. 
The  plant  is  eaten  by  horses,  sheep, 
and  goats,  but  refused  by  cows. 

2.  The  suecica,  or  dwarf-cornel, 
which  is  found  in  mountainous  si- 
tuations, chiefly  on  the  Clieviot- 
hilli,  in  Northumberland  ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  Yorkshiie  and  Scot- 
land. It  is  perennial,  produces 
white  blossoms,  lliat  appear  in  June 
or  July,  and  are  succeeded  by  red 
berries,  which  are  eaten  by  the 
Swedes. 

CoRN-EosE,  See  Red  Poppy. 
CORN-SALAD,  or  lamb's 
Lettuce,  J'aleriana  locu^ta,  L.  is 
an  annual  indigenous  plant  grow- 
ing in  corn-fields,  and  producuig 
white-reddish  flowers  from  April 
to  June.  It  is  eaten  by  cattle,  and 
its  young  leaves  are  cut  and  used 
in  spring  and  autumn  as  a  salad,, 
being  esteemed  little  inferior  to 
j'oung  lettuce.  Sheep  and  canary- 
birds  are  equally  fond  of  this  ve- 
getable. 

CORNS,  in  surger)',  are  hard 
excrescences,  consisting  of  indura- 
tions of  the  skin,  which  arise  on 
the  toes,  and  sometimes  on  tlie 
sides  of  the  feet,  ^\'here  tliese  are 
much  exposed  to  tlie  pressure  of 
narrow  shoes.  By  degrees,  they 
extend  farther  down  between  the 
muscular  fibres  on  tliose  parts,  and 
occasion  exueme  pain. 

Various  remedies  have  been  sug- 
gested for  tlie  cure  of  corns,  but 
their  removal  is  always  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  A 
correspondent  in  the  63d  vol.  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  asserts, 
tliat  after  having  been  afflicted  with 
corns  for  several  years,  he  was  pevt 
fe6tl)' relieved  from  them,  by  the 
application  of  brown  paper  moisU  n- 
cd  with  spittle.  It  has  also  beeu 
recommended  tp  wrap  a  clove  of 

garlig 
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^  ffarlic  in  paper,  and  cover  it  with 
hot  asiies  till  it  becomes  soft,  wlien 
F"    it  sliould  be  applied  to  tlie  parts  at- 
jfefted,  as  warm  as  they  can  bear 
it.     But  the   best  cure  for  tliese 
painful  excrescences,  in   our  opi- 
nion, is  to   wear  constantly  easy 
shoes,  to  bathe  the  feet  frequently 
in  lukewarm  water,   in  which   a 
little  sal  ammoniac  and  pot-ashee 
have  been  dissolved,  and  to  apply 
a  plaster  made  of  equal   parts  of 
gum  galbanum,  salfron,  and  cam- 
phor.   By  persevering  in  this  treat- 
ment, tlie  complaint  may  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  be  alleviated,  and 
d.t  length  totally  eradicated.     But 
we  cannot  omit  to  caution  tliose 
who  are  troubled  with  corns,  ne- 
ver to  cut  or  pierce  them  with  ariy 
sharp  or  pointed  instrument ;  as 
such  imprudent  attempts  have  often 
been  produdtive  of  dangerous  con- 
sequences.    Nay,  it  should  be  re- 
inarked,    that    every     application 
which    is  liable  to  occasion  pain 
to  tlie  foot  or  toes,   ought   to  be 
carefully  guarded  against,  as  being 
.improper  and  unsafe.     Hence  the 
inefficacy  of  operations  performed 
by  pretenders,  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  stnictm'e  of  tlie  human 
body :  and    such  expedients   may 
be   aptly  compared  to    periodical 
blood-lettings,   which    benefit  the 
operator,  but  impoverish  the  con- 
stitution   of   the  biassed    patient, 
whose  fluids  increase,  but  progres- 
sively become  more  watery. 

CORPULENCY,  or  obesitj-,  in 
physiology,  is  the  accumulation  of 
too  great  a  quantity  ot'J'at  or  animal 
oil,  whicii  distends  the  solids  to  an 
unnatural  degree,  by  the  abund- 
ance of  granulated  matter  colic<5t<sd 
in  the  cellular  membrane. 

Curpidency  arises  from  a  variety 
ct'  causes,  which  may  operate  se- 
paralcly,  or  cunjoiiuly  in  die  iaxne 
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constitution.  It  may,  however,  be 
principally  ascribed,  J .  To  the  in- 
troduction of  too  much  oil  into  the 
habit,  through  the  cliannels  of 
nourishment,  by  which  means  it  is 
retained  in  too  large  a  quantity. 
2.  An  over-laxity,  or,  perhaps,  too 
large  a  Ktru6ture  of  the  cells  in 
which  it  is  deposited,  so  as  to  ad- 
ipit  and  retain  an  immoderate  pro- 
portion of  unftuous  matter }  .3.  To 
a  peculiar  disposition  of  the  blood, 
which  renders  it  liable  to  separate 
too  easily  from  its  oleaginous  par- 
ticles, and  to  admit  of  their  being 
strained  orf  too  plentifully  by  the 
secretory  vessels  ;  or,  lastly,  to  a 
defeillve  evacuation  or  expulsion 
of  oil  already  absorbed,  separated  / 
from  the  blood,  and  deposited  in  its 
cells,  instead  of  being  disc;iarged 
through  the  diherent  erauuftories 
of  the  body. 

Obesity  is  promoted  by  whatever 
tends  to  soften  the  biood,  and  ren- 
der it  less  sharp  and  saline  ;  such 
as  want  of  exercise  and  motion,  an 
indolent  life,  indulgence  in  too 
much  «leep,  &c.  It  may  be  re- 
moved or  prevented  by  the  contrary 
causes,  and  particularly  by  the  use 
of  sahne  and  acid  food,  and  drink. 

Castile  soap  has  often  been  em- 
.  ployed  with  success,  and  is  strongly- 
recommended  in  a  discourse  **  On 
the  Causes,  Nature,  and  Cure  of 
Corpulency,"  by  Dr.  Flemyng, 
(3vo,  Is,  1760)3  who  directs  from 
one  to  four  drams  to  be  dissolved 
in  a  gill  or  more  of  soft  water,  and 
to  be  taken  every  night  previously 
to  going  to  repose. 

COSMETIC,  any  medicine,  or 
preparation,  that  renders  the  skin 
-soft  and  white,  or  contributes  to 
beautify  the  complexion. 

Various  articles  have  been  ob- 
truded on  the  public  attention,  by 
ignyiaut  and  speculative  persons, 

as 
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a>y  possessing  everv  property  th:rt 
-may  tend  to  improve  the  surface  of 
•t^e  bodf,  but  which  have  ^ene- 
rallv  been  found  to  cons-ist  of  the 
most  hurJfnl  metallic  ingre.lients, 
such  as  t!ie  various  preparations  of 
lend,  mercury,  arsenic,  &c.  To 
those,  however,  whose  decayed 
countenances  seem  to  justify  them 
in  the  use  of  cosmetics,  or,  "who 
are  determined  to  employ  them, 
instead  of  attending  to  the  more 
effectual  menns  of  presenting  the 
bloom  of  their  skin,  it  may  per- 
haps be  of  service  to  point  out  two 
or  three  harmless  external  applica- 
tions chiefly  with  a  view  to  pre- 
ATnt  them  from  using  dangerous 
and  pernicious  specifics. 

According  to  tlic  late  Dr.  "Wi- 
thering, an  infusion  of  horse- 
radish in  milk,  makes  one  of  the 
safest  and  best  cosmetics. 

Another  preparation  for  clearing 
the  skin  of  pimples  and  recent 
eruptions,  if  assisted  by  gentle  ape- 
rient medicines,  is  the  fresh  ex- 
pressed juice  of  house-leek,  mixed 
with  an  e<jnal  quantity  of  sweet 
milk,  or  cream. 

Prof.  Pallas  recommends  the 
water  distilled  from  the  fiowers  lof 
the  NymphoE'i  NeJinti bo,  a  plant  in- 
digenous in  theAsiat!cpart<if  Ru.s- 
sia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  ; 
and  which,  by  his  account,  imparts 
an  agreenble  softness  and  delicacy 
to  the  skin  of  the  face  and  hands. 

Frequent  baUiing  will  also  con- 
tribute to  iheprolongation  of  youth, 
and  preservfition  of  the  external  in- 
teguments. To  these  remedies,  we 
venture  to  add  honey-water  made 
to  theconsistence  of  cream,  so  that 
it  may  form  a  kind  of  varnish  on 
tlie  skin,  which,  especially  when 
chapped  ,  by  frost,  will  be  mut  h 
benefited  by  this  application  :  and 
if  it  occasion  any  irritation  qx  uh- 


easiness,  a  little  fine  M'heaten  fliwir, 
or  pure  bair-powder,  ■  shonld  be 
sc-attered  on  the  hands  or  face. 

AVithout  exception,  the  best  cos- 
metic, in  onr  opinio;),  is  ii'mper- 
ance  ;  as,  by  a^'oiding  excesses  of 
every  kind,  the  body  will  retain  its 
natural  lone,  the  uniform  circula- 
tion of  all  the  fluids  will  be  facili- 
tated, and  t'loise  disgraceful  erup- 
tions, we  too  frequently  observe  on 
the  features  of  the  younger  part  oi 
the  present  generation,  will  be  ut- 
terly effaced. 

COSTIVEXESS,  In  medicine, 
a  retention  of  the  excrements,  ac- 
companied with  au  unusual  hard- 
ness and  dryness,  so  as  to  render 
the  evacuations  dilficuit,  and  some- 
times painful. 

Sedentary  persons  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  complaint,  especially 
those  of  sanguineous  and  choleric 
temi)eram(  nts ;  or  who  are  subject 
to  hypochondriat^  affetlions,  the 
gout,  acute  fevers,  and  bilunis  dis- 
orders, 

Costivene.ss  is  frequently  occa- 
sioned by  m^lei-ting  the  usual  time 
of  going  to  stool,  and  checking  the 
natural  ter.denoy  to  those  salutary 
excretions ;  by  an  extraordinary 
heat  of  the  body,  and  copious 
sweats;  by  taking  into  the  stomach 
a  larger  proportion  of  solid  food, 
than  is  proper  for  the  quantity  of 
fluids  swallowed ;  and,  lastly,  by 
too  frequent  use  of  such  nutriment 
as  is  dry,  heating,  and  difficult  of 
digestion.— To  tiiose  who  are  at- 
flirted  with  this  complaint,  we 
would  recommend  to  visit  the  cus- 
tomary retreat  every  morning,  at 
a  stated  hour,  and  thus  endeavour 
to  promote  the  natural  evacuation 
by  moderate  eftbrts;  even  though 
they  may  not  perhaps  be  much  in- 
clined, and  should  not  at  first  siic- 
■  <:eedj  for  experience  has  provai. 
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■♦hat  Nature -wnlHn  this  rcspeft,  by 
perseverance,  acquire  a  habit  of 
regnhirity.  The  most  proper  time 
for  that  purpose,  is  either  early  in 
the  morning,  or  late  in  the  even- 
ing. 

In  many  families,  costiveness  is 
hereditary.  It  may  also  arise  from 
a  debilitated  state  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  occasioned  by  diseases,  but 
more  frequently  from  the  habitual 
use  of  lean  meat,  game,  red  port 
wine,  strong  malt  liqviors,  and  simi- 
lar articles  of  tpod  and  drink.  From 
whatever  cau.se  it  may  originate, 
continual  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  abstinezice  from  heating  or  in- 
toxicating liquors,  will  be  found 
very  beneficial. 

In  those  cases,  however,  where 
inveterate  costiveness  has  once 
taken  place,  and  t'le  usual  simple 
remedies  have  proved  abortive, 
carton,  or  charcoal  (divested  of  its 
oxygen  by  heat),  has  been  a^^^ mi- 
nistered with  uncommon  success. 
JSJor  has  it  in  any  instance  failed  to 
procure  the  desired  relief  j  though 
its  operation  has  sometimes  been 
rather  tqo  violent ;  to  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  we  would  recom- 
mend three  drams  of  carbon  tinely 
levigated,  to  be  mixed  with  three 
ounces  of  lenitive  ele6tuary,  and 
two  drams  of  carbonat  of  soda.  Of 
this  mixture,  from  half  an  ounce 
to  one,  and  even  two  ounces,  may 
be  iakcn  twice,  thrice,  or  often er, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require. 

COTFAGE,  properly  signifies 
a  small  dwelling-house,  independ- 
ently of  any  lands  attached  to  it. 
By  Stat.  31  Eliz.  c.  7,  no  man 
can  build  a  cottage  unless  he  annex 
four  acres  of  land  thereto}  except 
in  luarket-towns  or  cities,  or  with- 
in fi  mile  of  the  sea,  or  for  the 
Ijabitation  of  labourers  in  njines, 
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sailors,  foresters,  shepherds,  Sec; 
as  likewise  those  erefted  by  >fhe 
order  of  justices  of  the  peace. — 
The  four  acres  of  land  required  to 
constitute  a  cottage,  ny  the  law,  are 
to  be  freehold,  and  land  of  inhe- 
ritance. . 

According  to  William  Mor- 
ton Pitt,  Esq.  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  an  Address  to  the  Landed 
Interest;  there  are  iv.w  parishes 
without  several  rough,  encumber- 
,  ed,  and  uncultivated  trads,  wdiicii 
might  be  converted  into  large  gar- 
dens, and  on  which  cottages  might 
be  built,  either  by  the  poor  theuj:- 
selves,  to  be  held  on  lives,  or  at 
the  expence  of  ihe  parish.  If  such 
habitations  were  more  attainable 
by  the  poor,  frugality  would  revive 
amongst  them,  and  young  people 
would  strive  to  lay  up  a  sum  of 
money  for  this  pnrpgse.  The  hope 
of  improving  their  lot  is  the  main- 
.spring  of  industry,  in  all  stations  df 
life.  The  prosjieiity  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  attributed,  not  only 
to  the  spirit  of  enterprize  of  oiir 
merchants  and  manufadurcrs,  but 
likewise  to  the  effeft,  which  the 
pos.session  and  security  of  property 
have  on  the  minds  ot  men. 

The  produce  of  a  garden  dimi- 
nishes the  consumpticm  of  bread, 
Avhich  is  the  most  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  a  poor  man's  expenditure : 
it  is  an  advantage  wholly  created 
by  thegnltivator's  industry,  at  time$ 
when  not  otherwise  en^^aged,  ag 
well  as  by  that  of  his  wife  and  chij- 
dren ;  consequently  there  is  so 
much  labour  gained  to  tlie  com- 
munity. 

Every  man,  who  is  averse  to  in- 
crease the  wages  of  labour  in  hus- 
bandry, .should  at  least  encourage 
the  culture  of  gardens.  The  quan- 
tity of  land  to  be  attached  to  such 
a  cottage,  might  be  half  an  acre,  of 
jnferio^r 
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inferior  value,  namely,  about  I  Os. 
per  acre.  The  corn  in  the  gardens 
«hould  be  raised  by  dibbling;  a 
method  already  pra6lised  with  suc- 
cess, in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Where  10s.  per  acre  is  the 
value  of  the  land,  5s.  per  annum 
might  consequently  be  added  as 
<iuit-rent : — the  fine  on  putting  in 
a  life,  should  not  exceed  one  year's 
|)urchase,  computed  on  the  real 
value.  The  cottager  who  builds  a 
house  upon  this  principle,  acquires 
the  following  advantages:  1.  A 
permanent  property,  as  all  improve- 
ments are  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
and  family;  2.  Respeftability  of 
«ituation;  3.  A  diminution  of  an- 
nual expenditure ;  and  4.  That  he 
cannot  be  dispos.sessed  under  any 
circumstances. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Pitt  farther  ob- 
serves, that  this  arrangement  will 
answer  in  all  instances,  where  a 
labourer  has  money  sufficient  to 
enable  htm  to  build  a  cottage.  But 
as  this  is  not  the  case  with  many, 
the  landlord  may,  without  any  risk, 
advance  to  any  such  industrious 
man,  lOl.  or  15l.  to  enable  him  to 
creft  a  cottage,  which  would  of  it- 
lelf  be  a  security  for  tlie  loan  ;  the 
money  to  be  issued,  in  proportion 
only  as  the  work  advances.  The 
cottager  should  pay  interest  at  5 
per  cent.,  and  part  of  the  princi- 
pal, at  least  10  per  cent.,  every 
year.  If  he  fail  in  making  these 
payments,  his  eft'efcls  should  be 
liable.  Thus,  he  would  anticipate, 
with  impatience,  the  time  of  dis- 
charging the  whole  debt,  that  he 
might  enjoy  tlie  fruits  of  his  la- 
hour,  and  a  comfortable  situation. 
The  landlord  would  also  be  bene- 
fited, by  being  relieved  from  the 
e.^pence  of  repairs,  and  especially 
bj'  the  reduction  of  the  poor-rates ; 
he  would  receive  bis  quit-rent  an- 
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nually,  and  a  fine  also,  upon  a  r<?*' 
newal,  in  addition  to  the  ftill  rent 
of  his  land,  as  well  as  5  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  money  lent ;  the 
whole  debt  being  U<]uidated  in  ten 
years  at  farthest. 

The  utility  of  letting  lands  to  the 
poor,  at  an  easy  rate,  is  still  far- 
ther evinced  in  a  letter  from  the 
Earl  of  WiNCHiLSEA  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  in  1 796,  from  which 
we  extrad  the  following  particu- 
lars.— By  the  advantages   arising 
from  lands  thus  employed,  the  la- 
bourers and  their  families  live  bet- 
ter,   and   are    consequently  more 
able  to  endure  fatigue.     They  are 
more  comfortable,  contented,  and 
attached  to  their  situation,  while 
they  acquire  habits  of  industry  and 
cleanliness,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  in- 
dependence, so  thatt';ey  seta  higher 
value  upon  their  charatfer.     The 
possession  of  a  little  property  ex- 
cites their  industry :   of  this   the 
noble  Earl  gives  instances  in  the 
labourers  on  his  estates  in  Rutland- 
shire ;   whose  first  thought,  after 
they  have  obtained  a  cow,  and  land 
sufficient  to  maintain  her,  has  been 
how  to  save  money  enough  to  pur- 
chase another,    in  consequence  of 
which,  application  was  made  for  an 
additional  quantity  of  land.     Such 
fafts  afford  a  complete  refutatiorx 
of  the  frivolous  objections  urged 
against  this  salutary  measure ;  and 
we  are  happy   to  state,  from  our 
own  information,  that  when  offers 
of  this  nature  were  made  to  indus- 
trious labourers,  they  liave  been 
unanimously  accepted.  We,  there- 
fore, sincerely  recommend  to  the 
landholders  of  this  country,  to  pur- 
sue a  similar  spirited  conduft;  and 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  woidd  aGt  as 
an  additional  stimulus  to  the  indus- 
try of  the  poor,  if,  on  the  complc- 
tiou  of  any  inclosure^   a  certain 
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space  of  ground  were  allotted,  for 
the  grazing  of  their  cows,  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

With  respeft  to  the  most  proper 
method  of  building  cottages,  and 
adapting  them  to  different  situa- 
tions, for  more  wealthy  families, 
■we  again  recommend  Mr.  Soane's 
"  Sketches  in  Architecture'  (vol.  i. 
Pi  100) ; — and,  for  erefting  tlie 
more  humble  liabitations  of  the  in- 
digent and  industrious,  we  believe 
Mr.  Malton's  "  Essay  on  Cot- 
tage Archite&ure"  (large  4to.  ll. 
lis.  6d.)  will  be  found  an  useful 
guide. 

COTTON,  a  soft  downy  sub- 
stance J  the  production  of  the  gos- 
si/pium,  L.  or  cotton-tree,  a  genus 
of  plants  comprising  twelve  species, 
all  of  which  are  natives  of  warm 
climates,  though  four  only  are  cul- 
tivated in  fields  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent.  This  plant  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  and  when  reared 
in  Britain,  requires -to  be  kept  in  a 
hot-house,  where  it  will  produce 
botli  seeds  and  its  peculiar  down. 

The  cotton  used  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  Britain,  is  chiefly  obtained 
frorn  the  West  Indian  plantations. 
It  is,  in  general,  of  a  pale  red ; 
but  sometimes  so  short  as  to  be  un- 
lit for  spinning.  None  ot"  tlie  lat- 
ter sort  is  exported  to  Europe, 
tliough  it  might  be  usefully  em- 
ployed with  otl;er  materials  in  tlie 
making  of  hats  :  the  small  quan- 
tities cclleiSted  of  it,  are  employed 
for  tlie  stuffing  of  mattresses  and 
pillows. 

The  first  operation  which  tlie 
imported  cotton  undergoes,  after 
being  picked,  is  that  of  carding. 
This  was  formerly  performed  by 
the  hand,  with  a  single  pair  of 
cards,  upon  the  knee ;  but,  having 
been  found  a  very  tedious  process. 
Other  metliods  were  soon  devised^ 
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for  affording  a  quicker  and  more; 
adequate  supply.  The  earliest  im- 
provement for  this  purjiose  was 
made  by  Mr.  James  Hargrave, 
a  weaver,  in  the  vicinity  of  Black- 
burne,  Lancashire  :  it  consisted  in 
applying  two  or  three  cards  to  the 
same  board,  and  fixing  them  to  a 
stool,  or  stock,  wliehce  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  stock-cards. — • 
With  these,  one  woman  could  per- 
form twice,  or  three  times,  the 
former  quantity  of  work.  A  still 
more  expeditious  method  of  card- 
ing, by  means  of  cylindrical  cards 
worked  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
was  afterwards  invented,  and 
which  is,  at  present,  most  gene- 
rally adopted.  From  the  contra- 
diftory  accounts  current,  respeft- 
ing  the  original  inventor,  we  can- 
not ascertain,,  with  precision,  to 
whom  the  merit  of  it  is  justly  due. 

The  next,  and  most  important, 
improvements  in  this  extensive? 
branch  of  our  manuiadures,  were 
made  by  Mr.  Archibald  Ark- 
WRiGHT,  a  native  of  Lancashire 
(who  has  since  received  the  honour 
of  knightliood),  and  subsequently 
of  Cromford,  in  the  county  of 
Derby.  He  first  introduced  bis 
ni;w  method  of  spinning  cotton,  in 
17<)8,  for  A\'hich  he  obtained  pi« 
King's  patent  in  176Q;  andanother 
in  1775,  for  engines  so  constructed 
as  to  prepare  the  materials  for  spin- 
ning. The  result  of  Mr.  Ark- 
wright's  various  inventions  is  a 
combination  of  machinery',  by 
which  cotton  is  carded,  roved,  and 
spun,  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
exactness  and  equality. 

Other  machines  have  been  con- 
trived, and  a  variety  of  improve- 
ments made,  at  difl'ereut  times, 
by  various  mechanics  and  manu-^ 
taCturers,  two  of  which,  by  thft 
same  artisan^  merit  particular  no- 
tice. 
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tfce.  The  ,firsi  is  called  a  mjlh, 
being  a  kind  of  union  of  the  warp- 
tnachine  of  Mr.  Arkwright's, 
above  described,  with  t  lat  of  the 
fW}o/-niachine  of  Mr.  Hargrave, 
foj?  spinning.  The  latter  process 
"«ras  formerly  effefted  by  the  liand, 
up:>n  a  machine  calleJ  a  one-thread 
wheel.  Bring,  however,  found 
inadequate  to  supply  the  (juantities 
demanded  for  weaving,  various 
methods  were  invented, with  a  view 
to  expedite  this  manufa<5lure  ;  but 
withljttleetfeft,tillMr.H\RGRAVE, 
in  the  year  1767,  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  a  second  mechanical  appa- 
ratus, by  which  a  great  number  of 
threads  might  be  spun  at  once  ; 
and  wliich  is  called  ajenn>/.  This 
macl'.ine  has  since  been  so  greatly 
improved,  that  one  person  may 
yptn  100  English  hanks  of  cotton 
varn  per  day,  each  of  which  con- 
sists of  8-10  yards.  The  next  oper- 
ation which  cotton  uuvlergoes,  is 
that  of  weaving  it  in  a  loom,  in  the 
same  manner  as  flax  or  hemp. — 
See  Calico. 

In  June,  179^.  3  patent  was 
grant*"d  to  Mr.  Robert  Miller, 
ca'ico  -  printer,  Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland,  for  a  method  of  weaving 
all  kinds  of  cotton,  linen,  and 
worsted-clotlis,  by  means  of  looms 
worked  by  water  ;  and  v\'hich  may 
be  farther  facilitated  by  steam- 
engines,  horses,  or  any  other 
power:  the  weaving  is  performed 
at  considerably  less  expence,  and 
more  expeditiously,  than  it  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  hands  of  wea- 
vers ;  the  cloth  thus  woven  is  of  a 
more  regular  texture,  and  superior 
to  that  wrought  by  the  hand.  But, 
as  this  patent  relates  purely  to  a 
mechanical  operation,  solely  cal- 
culated for  nianufadturers,  we  re- 
f(x  the  reader  to  the  Stlv  vol.  of  the 
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Repertory  of  Arts  and  ManuJitC' 
tures. 

Another  patent  was  granted  in 
April,  1790,  to  Mr.  W.  Nichol- 
son-, of  New  North-street,  Red 
Lion-square,  for  his  invention  of  a 
machine  for  printing  on  cotton, 
woollen,  and  other  articles,  in  a 
more  neat,  cheap,  and  accurate' 
manner  than  is  efTetted  by  the 
contrivances  now  in  use.  The- 
leadiiig  principles  of  this  invention,- 
appear  to  consist  of  three  particu- 
lars— '1.  The  manner  of  preparing 
the  original  models,  casts,  types, 
engravings,  carvings,  or  sculp- 
tures from  which  the  impression  is 
to  be  made  ;  2.  In  applying  theC 
ink,  or  colouring  matter  to  such 
models,  &C.5  3.  In  taking  off  the 
impression,  or  transferring  the  ink/ 
or  colouring  matter  from  those 
models,  &c.  to  the  paper,  cloth,  or 
other  materials,  upoii  which  it  is 
intended  to  remain.  Those  of  our 
readers,  who  may  \<fish  farther  to 
investigate  this  subject,  will  find 
an  accurate  and  minute  account  in' 
the  8th  volume  of  the  work  last 
mentioned.  ' 

The  utility  of  cotton  is  not 
merely  confined  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  different  cloths  :  it  is  also' 
capable  of  being  converted  into 
hats  and  pap;T,  Experiments  have 
shewn,  that,  if  raw  cotton  be 
beaten  to  a  sufficient  degree,  and 
then  reduced  to  a  proper  pulp,  it 
will  produce  a  smooth,  strong, 
white  paper,  little  inferior  in  tex- 
ture to  that  commonly  made  of 
linen  rags, — See  Paper. 

COrrON-GRASS,  or  Eriopko^ 
mm.,  L.  is  a  perennial,  native  ge- 
nus of  plants,  consisting  of  five 
species,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  following : 

1.  The  angustifolium,  or  eom- 
nion 
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mon  cotton-grass,  moor-gi-ass, 
nioss-crnps,  or  many-headed  cot- 
ton-grass. It  is  found  chiefly  on 
marshes  and  bogs  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  on  Binninghara-heath, 
and  near  Newport,  Shropshire. — . 
In  the  Island  of  Skye,  in  Scotland, 
this  plant  is  useful  to  support  cattle 
in  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  spring, 
before  the  other  grasses  are  sufH- 
ciently  grown.  I'he  poorer  class 
of  people  stuff  their  pillows  with 
tlie  woolly  down  of  this  plant,  and 
also  employ  it  in  making  wicks  for 
-candles. 

2.  I'he  polystdchioTiy  or  broad- 
leaved  cotton-grass,  which  grows 
in  the  marshy  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Northampton ,  Bedford,  near 
Dunstable  ;  York,  Cumberland  ; 
and  very  common  in  Scotland. 

Large  tracts  of  ground  are  some- 
times covered  with  the  white  downy 
fibres  of  this  plant,  which  flowers 
from  April  to  June ;  and  subse- 
quently represents  the  snowy  field 
of  winter  :  its  presence,  however, 
indicates  a  soil  produ6tive  of  turf, 
or  peat.  •  Neither  cattle  nor  sheep 
relish  this  vegetable,  the  hairy  seed- 
vessels  of  which  vitiate  the  hay, 
insomuch  that  large  conglobate 
masses  have  often  been  found  in 
the  stomachs  of  animals,  that  died 
in  consequence  of  feeding  on  such 
provender. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  coUefling 
the  down  of  the  broad-leaved  cot- 
ton-grass, both  for  preventing  the 
injurious  consequences  to  cattle, 
and  converting  it  to  the  following 
useful  purposes.  The  late  Dr. 
Gledit scH,  of  Berlin,  made  a  va- 
riety of  curious  experiments  with 
this  woolly  substance ;  and  found, 
that  in  combination  with  either 
slieeps  wool,  or  cotton,  it  could 
be  spun  into  a  very  strong  and  uni- 
iotm  }  aru;  from  which,  were  pro- 
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diiced  durable  gloves,  stockings, 
stufts,  and  excellent  cloth.  He 
admits,  however,  that  this  downy 
material  is  more  brittle  than  the 
fibrous  integuments  in  which  the 
seeds  of  the  sweet,  or  bay-leaved 
willow,  are  enveloped.  Never- 
theless, we  have  recently  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining,  and 
think  it  our  duty  to  annouucfi  it  to 
the  public,  as  difaci  worthy  the  at- 
terKion  of  manufacturers,  tl>at  both 
substances  before-mentioiied,  may 
be  prepared  by  a  simple  chemical 
process,  in  such  a  ma;mer  as  to 
render  them  eminently  fit  for  be- 
ing mixed  with  itiiproved  animal 
wool,  as  well  as  aittun  and  silk, 
nay,  even  the  refuse  oi  Jiax  anA 
hemp.  Clothiers,  serge  and  stock- 
ing-makei-s,  hatters,  and  all  othej- 
artisans  employed  in  this  branch  of 
staple  manufactures,  may  perhaps 
find  it  their  interest  to  obtain  far- 
ther information  on  this  important 
subjeiit. 
Couch-grass,  or  Couch-wheat:  ■ 

Sec  DoG-GUASS. 

C(_)UGH,  a  viulent,  otlen  invo- 
luntary, and  sotiorous  expiration, 
suddenly  e^yjeliing  the  air  through 
tlie  contracted  glottis.  It  is  excited 
by  any  acrid  substance,  either  che-  • 
mically  or  mechanically  applied  to 
those  passages  dirou^^h  whicli  the 
air  enters,  I'hese  are  lined  with 
a  membrane  so  exceedingly  sensi- 
ble, that  it  cannot  bear  the  mildest 
stimulus,  such  as  a  drop  of  cold 
wateJ,  without  throwing  the  mus- 
cles serving  for  respiration,  into  .1 
violent  convulsion.  Hence  the  air 
is  expelled  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  carry  along  wirh  it  tiie  irritating 
substance ;  and  thus  a  cough  be- 
comes not  only  useful,  but  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  tlie  pre-, 
scrvation  of  life ;.  as  this  effort  frees 
tiie  lungs  from  every  kind  of  sti-, 
mulatin^ 
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mnlating  matter,  or  foulness,  which 
mirrlit  otherwise  be  atfended  with 
suffocation.  A  cough  is,  there- 
fore, an  almost  inseparable  compa- 
nion of  evrry  inftamnnatinn  of  the 
Iuni;s,  as  well  as  every  difficulty 
of  breathing :  nay,  it  frequently 
takes  place,  when  the  parest  air 
enters  an  excoriated,  sore,  or  too 
sensible  windpipe,  and  its  tender 
branches.  It  may  also  arise  frora 
too  great  an  irritability  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  or  even  of  some  par- 
tictilar  part,  such  as  the  ear  ;  from 
worms  and  imparities  in  the  first 
passages  ;  obstruiSions  of  tiie  "ab- 
dominal viscera ;  acrimony  clog- 
gii-.g  the  glands,  and  originating 
frequently  from  a  catarrhal  and 
scrophalous  disposition  >  hysteric 
weakness;  accumulation  of  sharp 
humors  in  tlie  lungs,  &c. 

From  this  view  of  tlie  causes 
which  produce  coughs,  it  will  not 
be  expected  tlut  we  should  expa- 
tiate on  the  treatment  of  the  com- 
plaint, under  every  form  and  va- 
'riety  of  circumstances  :  we  shali 
therefore  consider  it  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

I.  The  convulsive  cough  nf  in- 
fants, in  general,  proceeds  from  a 
foul  and  disordered  stomach,  in 
consequence  of  too  viscid  and  su- 
pei-fluous  food,  such  as  porridge, 
puddings,  cakes,  gingerbread,  ooa- 
feAionary,  Sec.  It  is  accompanied 
eitiier  with  a  voracious  appetite,  or 
a  total  want  of  it  ;  diliicnltv  of 
breathing,  a  tumefied  hard  belly  : 
nausea,  and  often  vomiling.  The 
bre.itli  and  excrements  of  such  chil- 
dren are  unusually  fetid  3  they  sel- 
dom cough  from  the  breast,  but 
maka  efforts  to  vomit,  and  throw 
up  a  viscid  piilegm  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  they  remain  easy 
for  a  longer  time  than  usual.  Their 
tongue  i«  always  impure,  and  the 
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cough  inci"eases  in  violence,  aftef 
meals. 

For  the  cure  of  this  troublesome 
complaint,  there  are  no  better  re- 
medics  than  gentle  emetics,  and 
laxatives.  A  child  uTider  one  year 
old,  m.iy  occasionally  take  a  large 
tea  -  spoonful  of  this  mixture  ; 
namely,  symp  of  squills  and  rose- 
water,  of  each  one  ounce;  powder- 
ed rhubarb,  four  grains;  and  ipeca- 
cuanha, two  grains.  The  dose 
maybe  repeated  every  half  hour, 
for  three  or  four  times,  tdl  it  pro- 
duces vomiting ;  and,  in  childrcH 
two  or  three  years  of  age,  it  may 
be  somewhat  increased,  but  never 
to  fexceed  a  dessert-spoonful.  After 
the  medicine  has  operated,  a  clys- 
ter, composed  of  milk  and  water, 
with  a  little  oil  and  sugar,  ought 
to  be  given,  and  repeated  every 
other,  or  third  day,  while  a  sparing 
diet  should  be  stridly  observed. 

II.  The  eonouh'we  cough  of 
adults,  liitewise  arises  from  the 
disordered  organs  of  digestion,  and 
is  frequently  the  constant  lot  of 
tipplers  in  spirituous  liquors,  and 
habitual  drunkards.  At  its  com- 
mencement there  is  little  or  no  ex- 
peftoration  ;  and  an  inclinalion  to 
vomit  generally  precedes  a  fit  of 
coughing. — ^I'he  treatment  of  this 
malady  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
.same  species  in  children;  but,  if 
the  paroxysms  should  be  so  severe 
as  to  threaten  suffocation,  we  ad-« 
vise,  from  experience,  small  doses 
of  calcined  zinc,  from  half  a  grain 
to  one  grain  at  a  time,  to  be  takfca 
in  A  spoonful  of  luke-warm  water, 
and  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary^ 
every  five  or  ten  minutes. 

III.  T\\t  catarrhal  cough ,-w\\\c^ 
is  the  most  common,  and  very  fre- 
quent, especially  in  the  winter 
season:  See  Catarrh.  Its  im- 
mediate cauee  is  a  defluiion  of  hu- 
mour* 
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rtionrs  from  the  salival  glands, 
chiefly  on  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe ;  thus  irritating  the  throat,  and 
producing  fits  of  coughing.  The 
continuance  of  such  efforts  to  ex- 
pel superfluous  matter,  generates 
another  cause  of  tlie  complaint ; 
for,  when  this  humour  glides  down 
into  the  air-vessels  of  the  lungs, 
it  fills  many  of  their  cavities,  and 
becomes,  iri  a  manner,  inspissated, 
by  the  continual  exhalation  of  its 
minutest  parts  in  respiration.  The 
salival  humour,  thus  thickened, 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  lungs 
and  the  air  in  breathing,  is  oc- 
<:aslonaliy  raised  and  brought  into 
the  mouth,  so  that  in  its  pas- 
sages it  excites  a  fit  of  coughing. 
In  this  situation,  especially  after 
catching  cold,  and,  witli  a  view  to 
prevent,  rather  than  to  cure,  a 
catarrhal  cough,  tlie  lateDr.  Lobb 
suggested  a  remedy,  which  simply 
consists  in  chewing  any  kind  of 
dry  aliment.  As  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  in  mastication,  excites 
the  salival  glands,  and  all  other 
adjacent  glandules,  to  discharge 
their  contained  humour,  and  to 
mix  it  widi  dry  food,  before  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  stomach,  where  it 
cannot  fail  to  promote  digestion, 
he  concludes  that,  in  this  manner, 
a  much  smaller  quantity  of  the 
salival  humour  will  fall  into  tlie 
air-vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  thus 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  cough 
be  gradually  counteracted.  Hence 
Dr.  Lobb  advised  his  patients  to 
use  biscuits  of  all  sorts,  though 
hard  bread  or  crust  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  :  1 .  To  eat  some 
mouthfuls  of  dry  food  previously 
to  going  to  bed,  which  often  pre- 
vents those  fits  of  coughing  that 
otherwise  would  disturb  their  sleep. 
2,  To  resort  to  the  same  remedy 
in  the  morning,  when  it  will  con- 
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vey  the  salival  humour  into  the 
stomach.  3.  To  repeat  it  every 
time  during  tlie  day,  when,  by  a 
tickling  in  the  throat,  they  appre- 
hend the  approach  of  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing. By  sucli  praftices,  he  observes, 
great  benefit  has  been  derived  by 
himsqlf  and  others.  We  are,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  think,  that  it  will 
be  useful  only  at  -the  commence- 
ment of  the  complaint.  And  the 
Do6tor  likewise  adds,  that  to  a  pa- 
tient long  affli£led  with  it,  totally 
deprived  of  his  appetite,  and  per- 
haps sunk  down  into  a  consump- 
tion, it  is  not  so  etfedual,  though 
always  of  sonie  service.  Those  who 
cannot  possibly  swallow  any  kind 
of  solid  food,  he  advises,  at  least, 
to  chew  dry  aliment,  at  the  times 
before  specified,  and  again  to  part 
with  it :  this  expedient  will  consi- 
derably lessen  the  quantity  of  sali- 
val humour,  and  tlius  prevent,  or 
shorten,  many  fits  of  coughing.  , 

It  is  a  common  error,  that  all 
coughs  may  be  cured  by  the  usual 
mode  of  administering  oily,  diluent, 
and  demulcent  remedies.  At  first, 
indeed,  such  medicines  mayl)e  ser- 
viceable, to  sweeten  the  acrid  hu- 
mours then  secreted,  and  to  allay 
the  irritation.  But,  as  the  com- 
pounds of  oil,  spermaceti,  &c.  easi- 
ly turn  rancid,  and  even  in  a  fresh 
state  impair  the  appetite,  and  affe.&. 
the  breast,  we  consider  them  as 
extremely  precarious :  hence  we 
would  prefer  the  chewing  of  the 
extradt  of  liquorice,  gum  arable, 
and  similar  substances,  to  all  liquid 
preparations.  If,  however,  the 
cough  has  made  such  progress,  as 
not  to  yield  to  the  treatment  here 
alluded  to,  in  this  case  we  can  con- 
fidently recommend  the  use  of  the 
following  acid  julep  :  Three  ounces 
of  sweet  oli\'e  oil,  two  ounces  of 
syrup  of  capillaire,  one  ounce  of 
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conserve  of  roses,  and  thirty  drops 
of  strong  oil  of  vitriol ;  mix  tlif-m 
properl}',  and  take  a  lea-spoonful 
or  two^  frequently.  These  ingre- 
dients fomi  an  ex,eeJ)ent  medicine 
for  adults ;  but,  for  children,  we 
Tpould  prefer  a  jwJep  prepared  of 
eight  ounces  of  rose-water,  four 
ounces  of  syrup  of  dry  roses,  and 
SIX  draps  of  vitriolic  acid ;  to  be 
taken  by  spoonfuls,  as  often  as  oc- 
casion luay  require,  especially  if 
the  cough  be  accompanied  with 
thirst  and  febrile  heat.  Jn  the  lat- 
ter casesj  the  julep  should  be  di- 
luted with  sweet  whey,  which  of 
itself  is  an  incomparable  beverage 
m  catarrhal  affe6tions. 

Lastly,  "we caniK>t  omit  to  insert 
in  thi*  place,  a  remedy  which  is 
highly  praised  by  tlie  late  Dr.  Un- 
ZER,  of  Hamburgh,  and  the  pliy- 
sicians  of  that  city,  as  being  of 
inestimable  value  in  all  obstinate 
catarrhs,  stagnations,  and  accumu- 
lations of  humours  in  tlie  breast ; 
dry  coughs;  and  severe  bruises 
near  the  pedoral  vessels,  from  which 
snppuratictfis  and  ulcers  may  be  ap- 
pi^eliended.  This  medicine  is  a  sim- 
ple decofction  of  the  Calaguala, 
a  iCK)t  lately  imported  from  South 
America,  and  now  universally  pre- 
ferred to  the  seneka  or  rattle-snake 
root,  which  was  formerly  used  for 
similar  purposes.  Dr.  Unzer  di- 
refts  two  drams  of  tl>e  calaguala  to 
be  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  till 
the  fourth  part  is  evaporated,  and 
to  drink  several  cups  of  the  strained 
decoction,  instead  of  tea.  When 
taken  sufficiently  strong,  and  for  a 
proper  lengtli  of  time,  it  evidently 
jds  on  the  skin  and  kidnies,  by 
deterniining  the  noxious  humours 
to  tliose  outlets.  He  cautions,  how- 
ever, against  a  spurious  species  of 
that  root,  which  is  frequently  sold 
by  dnirgists,   instead  of  the  ge- 
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nnlne ;  and  an  account  of  which  h 
given  by  M.  Galmetti,  an  Italian 
writer. 

We  have  thus  enlarged  on  the 
subje*?!:,  because  long  -  continued 
coughs  generally  lay  the  foundation 
of  con-sumptive  and  other  disor- 
ders, which  annually  deprive  the 
community  of  thousands,  whose 
lives  might  be  easily  presened,  if 
they  had  not  negled;ed  the  Jirst 
attack. 

CouoH,  in  farriei-y,  a  disease 
to  which  horses  are  very  subjeft. 
When  injudiciously  treated,  it  is 
sometimes  of  long  duration  ;  occa- 
sions loss  of  appetite,  wasting  of 
the  flesh,  and,  ultimately,  con- 
sumption. Of  this  malady  there 
are  two  principal  species  :  the  one 
is  loose,  almost  continual,  and  in- 
creases to  a  violent  degree,  upon 
the  least  motion ;  the  other  is  short 
and  dry,  being  preceded  by  a 
husky,  hollow  kind  of  wheezing, 
apparently  arising  from  obstructed 
breathing,  by  the  retention  of  frag- 
nwnts  of  hay,  or  corn,  in  the  pas- 
sage. The  latter  is  usually  called 
an  asthma,  for  which  mercurial 
purges  art.  recommended; — the 
animal  slx)uld  first  be  bled  repeat- 
edly, and  in  small  quantities,  till- 
the  inflammation  and  irritability  of 
tlve  glands  are  allayed  ;  and  the 
blood  so  attenuated  by  the  constant 
use  of  nitre,  as  to  facilitate  the  cir- 
culation through  the  finer  vessels 
of  the  lungs.  This  operation  being 
performed,  a  ball  consisting  of  the 
following  ingredients  should  be 
given,  according  to  Mr.  Taplik, 
every  raonring,  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  wteks. 

Detergent  peBoral  lalls :  Take 
of  Castile  soap,  aniseed,  and  liquo- 
rice powder,  each  5  oz. ;  Barbadoes 
tar  Ooz.,  gum  ammoniacum  3oz., 
balsam  of  Tola  ioz.,  and  honey 
sufficient 
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sufficient  to  make  a  mass  ;  which 
must  be  divided  into  twelve  balls. 
— Should  the  animal  not  recover 
from  this  course,  he  must  be  again 
bled,  and  treated  with  mercurials. 

With  respect  to  the  long,  loud. 
Incessant,  hollow  cough,  which 
increases  on  the  least  hurry  in  ex- 
ercise, the  first  step  is  blood-letting; 
(hen  a  mash  should  be  given,  con- 
sisting of  eciual  parts  of  bran  and 
oats,  into  which,  while  hot,  4  oz. 
of  honey  and  2  ox.  of  nitre,  must 
be  stirred  and  dissolved.  This 
mash  must  be  repeated,  without 
intermission,  every  night  and 
morning,  and  a  ball  prepared  of 
Turkey  figs,  Spanish  liquorice, 
aniseed,  and  liquorice  -  powder, 
each  "4  oz. ;  carraway-seeds,  ele- 
campane and  anisated  balsam,  each 
2  oz.  j  saffron,  ground  ginger, 
and  oil  of  aniseed,  each  6  drams  ; 
and  the  requisite  proportion  of  ho- 
ney to  form  the  whole  into  a  paste, 
which  should  be  divided  into  12 
balls,  one  of  which  is  to  be  given 
every  morning. 

These  balls,  says '  Mr.  Tapliu, 
are  powerful,  cordial,  and  restora- 
tive; they  promote  glandular  ex- 
cretion, warm,  and  stimulate  the 
.  stomach  to  an  expulsion  of  wind  ; 
enliven  the  circulation,  and  invi- 
gorate the  whole  frame. — It  will, 
perhaps,  be  useful  to  observ-e,  that 
some  young"  horses  are  subject  to 
coughs,  when  cutting  their  teetli; 
in  such  case,  it  is  necessary  to 
bleed,  and  give  them  warm  mashes, 
which,  in  general,  will  effeftually 
remove  the  disorder. 

Cough,  in  cattle,  a  disease  call- 
ed the  husk,  to  which  young  bul- 
locks are  liable.  In  this  dangerous 
affection,  the  wind-pipe  and  its 
branches  are  obstrutted  with  small 
taper  worms.  It  is  by  farmers 
generally  considered  as  incurable. 
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though  we  are  of  opinion,  tliat  fu- 
migations with  cinnabar,  or  with 
fetid  substances,  such  as  tobacco, 
hartshorn  shavings,  feathers,  &c. 
might  occasionally  prove  of  ser- 
vice, especially  if  they  be  cauti- 
ously administered  by  means  of 
clysters. 

COUHAGE,  or  cow-itch,  as  it 
Is  erroneously  called,  DoUchospru- 
riens,  L.  is  an  exotic  plant,  grow- 
ing in  v/arm  climates,  especially  in 
the  West  Indies.-r-It  produces 
crooked,  leguminous,  coriaceous 
pods,  thickly  set  witli  spiculae,  or 
sharp  hairs,  which  penetrate  the 
skin,  and  cause  a  violent  itching. 
These  spiculae  are  used  in  South 
America  in  cases  of  worms,  and 
have  lately  been  employed  in  Britain 
for  the  same  purpose  :  all  the  hairy 
part  of  one  pod,  mixed  with  syruf, 
or  treacle,  and  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing fasting,  is  prescribed  as  a  dose 
for  an  adult.  The  worms  are  said 
to  appear  after  taking  the  second 
or  third  dose  ;  and,  by  means  of  a 
brisk  laxative,  the  stools  are  re- 
ported, in  some  cases,  to  have  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  worms. 
Although  no  inconvenience  appears 
to  arise  from  the  internal  use  of 
this  medicine,  we  doubt  its  virtues 
as  a  vermifuge. 

COUNTRY  -  HOUSES,  are 
those  ereded  in  the  country,  for 
the  use  and  convenience  of  private 
individuals,  as  opposed  to  the  splen- 
did villas  and  mansions  of  the  nobi- 
lity, and  more  opulent  gentry. 

It  generally  happens,  that  most 
of  the  houses  burnt  in  countiy 
places,  take  fire  in  the  roofs,  while 
the  family  is  from  home,  on  a  vi- 
sit, or  gone  to  church.  On  such 
occasions,  children  or  servants  be- 
gin to  examine  with  lights  tiie 
closets  and  lofts,  which  are  usually 
filled  with'corobustibles ;  or  flakes 
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of  burning  soot  not  unfrequently 
fall  on  tlie  shingled  roof.  Coun- 
try-houses are  in  most  instances 
detached  from  the  immediate  as- 
sistance of  neighbours  j  hence,  in 
creating  them,  security  against  fire 
is  a  point  deserving  parlicuUir  at- 
tention. In  order  to  promote  this 
truly  desirable  objeft,  we  have  an- 
nexed a  cut  of  a  country-house, 
founded  upon  certain  principles, 
adopted  by  Mr.  Bordley,  tlie  in- 
genious American  farmer. 

The  floor  of  the  basement  story 
should  be  of  brick,  or  flag-stone, 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  sur- 
face, of  the  ground,  but  by  no  means 
laid  on  joists  over  cellars  ;  as  these 
confine  tlie  damp  air  under  tliem, 
render  it  pernicious,  and  there  pro- 
duce a  mouldiness  and  smell,  which 
are  communicated  to  the  air  of  the 
rooms  above,  so  as  to  become  per- 
ceptible.    The  floor  of  the  second, 
or  best  story,   should  be  laid  with 
rough  strong  boards,  or  planks,  not 
more  than  three  or    four  inches 
wide,  nailed  down  across  solid  stilf 
joists,  and  covered  with  a  thick  bed 
of  strong  cement.    Tlie  whole  may 
be  spread  over  with  caipets,  and  the 
ivash-loards  and  surlase  be  of  cut 
stone,  or  marble.     The  floor  of  the 
third stor>' ought  to  belaidwitli  thick 
narrow  boards  and  cement,  and  the 
wash-boards  of  cement  rounded  off. 
— The  cellars   should  be  under  a 
detached  building,    or  under  the 
staircase  of  tlie  principal  house.    It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  stiengthen 
the  joists  of  the  floors,  by  inserting 
pieces    of   plank    between   tliem, 
which    will    prevent    tlieir    being 
shaken.    The  utmost  care  ought  to 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  wood 
as  much  as  possible.     For  this  pur- 
pose, (he  door  and  window-frames 
mav  be  of  stone  or  iron,  and  the 
doors  faced  or  lined  with  tlie  same 
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metal.     Tlie  joists  and  boards  fof 
tlie  platform-roof  and  floors,  and 
also  for  the  stair-case,   if  the  same 
be  of  wood,  should  be  protefted 
from  the  contact  of  fire  by  cements. 
No  outside  cornice  is  requisite 
for  a  platform-roof,  which  may  be 
constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Joists,  12  or  13  inches  deep 
at  the  big  end,  are  to  rest  on  the 
middle  wall,  and  to  be  sloped  tlience 
2-lOths  of  an  inch  per  foot,  to  the 
smaller  end  on  the  exterior  wall. 
These  joists   should    likewise   be 
from  2  to  3  inches  thick,  and  from 
12   to   14  distant  from  centre  to 
centre ;  or  they  may  be  through- 
out of  an  equal  depth,  and  sloping 
battens  affixed  to  them,  in  order 
to  give  the  platform- roof  an  oblique 
direftion.     At  every  5   or  6  feet 
between  the  joists,  pieces  of  plank 
nearly  of  the  same  depth  with  the 
latter,  should  be  inserted  at  riglit 
angles,  which  will  augment  their 
strength.      Stout,    rough,  narrow 
boards,  3  or  4  inches  in  breadth, 
and  1   inch  thick,  are  next  to  be 
nailed  down  across  the  joists,  with 
large  rugged  nails ;  which  ouglit 
to  be  covered  over  with  the  follow- 
ing cement,  1   or  2  inches  deep  : 
Take  one  part  of  burnt,  pulverized 
lime-stone,  to  which  add  tvio  of 
clean  sand  and  brick-dust ;  let  the 
whole  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
only  such  a  quantity  slacked,  as 
can  be  worked  up  with  the  trowel  s^ 
and  laid  on  while  it  is  hot.    When 
the  cement  is  dry,  it  should  be 
coated  witli  a  mixture  of  tliree  parts 
of  tar  and  one  ofjish-oil,  by  means 
of  a  brush,  on  a  hot  sun-shine  day. 
After  this,  a  composition  of  tar  and 
fish-oil,  boiled  down  to  a  consist- 
ence between  tar  and  pitch,  should 
be   laid  on,  and  coarse  sand,   or 
small  pebbles,  sifted  over  the  whole. 
Then  another  layer  of  tar  only,  of  a 
similar 
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similar  consistence,  should  be  ap-  sand.  By  this  process,  the  roof  will 

plied,  adding  likewise  small  peb-  acquire  such  a  degree  of  hardness 

bles,  but  without  any  mixture  of  as  to  be  impermeable  to  water. 


In  the  annexed  design,  is  a  main  the  joists  extend  21  feet  to  the  ex- 
partition- wall  across  the  place  where  terior  wall.  The  stair-cases  will 
the  chimney  Is  e);eded^  and  whence    be  most  coaveni^tly  placed  in  the 

G  3  comer 
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comer  rooms,  or  passages.  These 
principles,  and  the  form  of  the  house 
here  represented,  being  acUiered  to. 
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the  size  may  be  proporlioued  to 
the  ability  and  intention  of  the  pro- 
prietor. ■  In  this  design,  there'  are 


2  Passages,  in  the  clear  21  by    9j'< 
4  Roonis,  the  corners      12  by  12 
2  Ditto,     -     -     -     -      20  by  21 


Feet.  Feet. 

each  200,  both  400 
144,  57Q 

420,  840 


'Whole  area 
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The  cut  consists  of  an  elevation 
and  plan,  fronting  the  south.  The 
entrance  is  either  on  the  east  or 
west  sides,  which  require  but  little 
light.  Between  the  cieling  of  the 
uppermost  story,  and  the  platform 
roof,  there  should  be  a  clear  space 
2  or  3  feet  deep,  with  holes  through 
the  opposite  walls.  The  hot  air 
will  thus  be  carried  off,  and  a  void 


space  left  for  inspe£ting  the  stale 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  platform. 
These  air-holes  may  be  8  or  lO 
inches  in  diameter,  with  lattices 
of  wire,  or  twine,  well  soaked  in  the 
composition  of  tar  and  oil,  in  order 
to  exclude  birds  ;  and,  during  die 
winter,  they  should  have  close 
shutters  on  the  inside,  to  keep  out 
the  snow. 


Dimensions  of  the  Height. 

Basement  elevation  of  the  walls     -     -     -     -     p  +  i  — lOfeet, 

Second  story       ---------  12+1:=  13 

Third  story     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     9+lrrlO 

Vent  space    ----------      2  +  1=3 


The  thickness  and  strength  of 
the  walls  should  be  proportioned  to 
their  height.  A  three-story  house 
would  have  a  wall  36  feet  above 
the  ground  ;  one  of  t^vo  stories,  26 
feet ;  and  that  of  o«e  story,  15  feet: 
so  that  if  one  story  require  a  wail 
one  brick  thick,  two  stories  may 
have  the  basement  one  and  a  half, 
and  tliree  stories  two  bricks  thick. 
The  foundation- wall  should  be  3 
feet  deep  in  the  ground,  that  it  may 
acquire  stability,  and  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  severe  frosts.  For  some 
families,  it  may  be  sufficient,  and 
perhaps  more  convenient,  to  have 
only  one  or  two  stories  of  rooms. 
Tlie  lower  the  walls  are,  the  greater 
vyill  be  their  strength  aiid  d^rabi- 
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lity.  The  lasemevt  and secovd  sto- 
ries may  be  divided  according  to 
the  views  of  the  builder,  rather 
than  the  annexed  Plan.  The  third 
story,  having  the  four  square  re- 
cesses at  the  corners  of  the  design 
thrown'  into  closets  about  2  5-lOth 
feet  deefj^,  will  leave  art  area,  that 
may  be  divided  intofour  roomy  bed- 
chambeis.  The  middle  wall,  which 
crosses  the  passages,  and  divides 
the  large  rooms,  will  support  tlie 
gr  atest  part  of  tlie  weight  on  the 
roof,  and  should,  thereft)re,  be  par- 
ticnlarty  strong.  The  joists  of  the 
platform  extend  from  this  wall,  in 
both  diredions,  north  and  south, 
to  tlie  eVerior  ^alls.  The  recesses 
shoui4.b^as  shallow  as  possible; 

1  and 
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1  and  Yw  of  a  foot,  if  clear  of  wall, 
will  be  fiiUy  sufficient ;  for,  if  they 
be  deeper,  they  will  retain  or  con- 
centrate heat,  and  harbour  vermin. 

The  last,  and  most  important 
point  to  be  considered  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  house,  is  the  stni6lure  of 
the  chimnies  :  but  as  we  have  al- 
ready discussed  it,  and  pointed  out 
the  best  and  most  improved  mode 
of  building  them,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  that  article. — See  vol.  i. 
p.  p.  5l0,  and  following. 

COW,  in  zoology,  an  animal  too 
well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion. 

A  perfeft  cow  ought  to  liave  a 
broad  forehead,  black  eyes,  large 
clean  horns,  a  long  thin  skin,  a 
large  deep  belly;  strong  muscular 
thighs,  round  legs,  broad  feet,  short 
joints,  and  a  white  large  udder  with 
four  teats.  The  use  of  this  animal 
is  equally  important  for  the  dairy, 
and  the  propagation  of  its  species. 
For  the  former  purpose,  the  Al- 
derney  breed  of  red  cows  is  gene- 
rally preferred,  as  they  are  suppos- 
ed to  yield  tlie  best  milk  ;  though 
the  quantity  they  produce  greatly 
depends  upon  the  nature  and  qua- 
lity of  their  food. 

Grass  growing  spontaneously  on 
goo':!,  sound,  meadow  land,  is  in 
general  deemed  the  most  proper 
nutriment  for  those  cows  which 
are  kept  for  the  supply  of  the 
dairy.  When,  however,  other 
green  food  cannot  be  procm'ed,  the 
tops  and  tenderest  parts  of  furze 
may  be  chopped,  bruised,  and 
given  to  tliem.  Jt  is  affirmed  that 
this  vegetable  is  greatly  superior  to 
fodder  ;  as  it  increases  their  mi  k, 
without  imparting  any  unpleasant 
flavour.  Carrots,  oil-cake,  cab- 
bages, turnip::),  potatcxis,  and  bur- 
net  (see  vol.  i.  p.  45g),  axe  ex- 
cellent provibioa,  aud  M^ell  calcu- 
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iated  to  afford  beneficial  winlrr- 
food  for  this  useful  animal. 

The  proper  periods  for  milking 
cows,  during  the  summer  season, 
if  they  are  well  fed,  are  three  evtrv 
day,  at  the  least,  and  at  interval? 
as  nearly  equi-distant  as  possible, 
namely,  in  the  morning,  at'noon, 
and  in  the  evening,  just  before  the- 
approach  of  night.  We  are  v/ell 
aware  that  such  pra6lice  is  not  ge- 
nerally followed  in  England,  the 
cows  being  milked  twice  only  in 
24  hours  :  this  method,  however, 
is  against  all  tiie  rules  of  good  eco- 
nomy ;  for  experience  has  amply 
evinced,  that  if  a  cow  be  milked 
three  times  a  day,  she  will  yield  a 
greater  quantity,  and  as  good,  if 
not  better  milk,  than  by  drawing 
her  teats  only  twice,  namely,  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  We 
are,  therefore,  induced  to  recom- 
mend this  circumstance  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  agricultural  readers  j 
for,  if  by  the  bad  milking  of  tlirir 
cows,  they  lose  only  half  a  pint  in 
quantit)%  they  in  faft  are  deprived 
of  as  much  cream  as  six  or  eight 
pints  would  produce  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  operation,  together 
with  that  part  of  the  cream,  Avhich 
alone  can  impart  a  rich  and  agree- 
able flavour  to  butter. 

Every  precaution  ought  to  bcj 
taken  in  the  choice  of  milkers. ' 
When  tliis  manual  work  is  roughly 
performed,  it  becomes  painful  to 
tlie  cow  ;  but  if  a  soft  hand  be 
gently  applied,  the  animal  seem."? 
rather  to  receive  pleasure,  and  al- 
lows the  milk  to  flow  plentifully  ; 
as  she  possesses  the  singular  facul- 
ty of  retaining  or  parting  with  her 
milk.  Indeed,  instances  have  fre- 
quently occurred,  in  which  one 
dairy-maid  could  not  obtain  a  single 
drop,  but  another  drew  the  milk  in 
abundance,  and  without  the  least 

G4  dif. 
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difficulty.  For  the  same  reason, 
when  cows  are  ticklish  (as  farmers 
express  it),  they  should  be  treated 
with  the  most  soothing  gentleness, 
and  never  with  harshness  or  seve- 
rity. If  the  udder  be  hard  and 
painful,  it  should  be  tenderly  fo- 
mented with  luke-warm  water,  and 
gently  rubbed,  in  order  to  bring 
the  creature  into  a  good  temper. — 
Thus,  she  will  suffer  the  milk  to 
flow  without  restraint ;  whereas, 
if  she  retain,  and  not  allow  it  to  be 
drawn  off  freely,  it  will  prevent  her 
from  yielding  the  accummulated 
quantity,  and  eventually  dry  up 
her  udder.  When  a  cow  has  been 
milked  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
begints  to  grow  old,  the  most  ad- 
vantageous mode  that  canbe  adopt- 
ed, will  be  that  of  making  her  dry. 
To  effe6t  this  purpose,  a  correspon- 
ds nt,  in  the  21st  vol.  of  Annals 
('J  Agriculture,  directs  six.  ounces 
of  white  resin  to  be  well  pulveriz- 
ed, and  dissolved  in  tlie  evening  in 
a  quart  of  water ;  and  at  tlie  same 
time  to  hxiuse  the  cow.  On  the 
following  morning,  she  should  be 
bled  and  milked,  when  the  liquid 
is  to  be  administered,  and  the  ani- 
mal turned  out  into  the  best  grass. 
After  these  preparatory  measures, 
she  ought  no  longer  to  be  milked, 
but  may  be  fattened  with  any  of 
tlie  vegetables  already  pointed  out, 
under  tJie  articles  Black  Cattjlb, 
Bullocks,  and  Cattle. 

With  regard  to  the  cows  intend- 
ed for  breeding,  care  should  be 
taken  to  sele6l  those  which  give 
abundance  of  milk .  For  about  three 
montlis  previously  to  calving,  if  in 
tlie  spring,  they  should  be  turned 
into  sweet  grass ;  or,  if  it  happen  in 
the  winter,  tl)ey  ought  to  be  well 
fed  with  the  best  hay.  The  day 
gnd  night  after  they  have  calved, 
^ey  siipuld  be  kept  in  tlie  house. 
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and  no  cf)ld,  but  luke-warm,  water 
allowed  for  th  ir  drink.  On  the 
next  day,  about  noon,  tiiey  may  be 
turned  out,  yet  regularly  taken  itt 
during  the  night,  for  three  or  four 
successive  days  ;  after  which  they 
may  be  left  to  themselves.  Every 
night,  the  cows  thus  housed  should 
be  kept  till  the  morning  cold  is 
dissipated,  and  a  draught  of  warm 
water  given  them  previously  to 
their  going  to  the  field.  Without 
this  precaution,  they  would  be  apt 
to  slip  their  calves  ;  an  accident 
which,  independently  of  the  loss  it 
occasions,  cannot  fail  to  weakeu 
them  considerably.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  and  a  cow  begins  to  grow 
old,  the  most  experienced  farmers 
generally  cause  her  to  be  spayed  j 
and  after  keeping  her  two  or  three 
weeks  from  die  cold,  turn  her  into 
pasture.  Such  practice,  if  proporr 
ly  attended  to,  may  be  of  consider- 
able advantage,  as  the  cows*  thus, 
treated  will  tlirive  exceedingly,  aud 
soon  be  fit  for  sale. 

Having  already  mentioned  the 
advantages  of  soiUng  and  sweating 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  463),  we  shall  only 
add  here,  that  in  the  management 
of  cows,  a  warm  stable  is  highly 
necessary  ;  and  if  they  be  curried 
in  tl:e  same  manner  as  horses, 
they  not  only  receive  pleasure, 
but  will  give  their  milk  niore  free- 
ly. Farther,  cows  should  always 
be  kept  clean,  laid  dry,  and  have 
plenty  of  good  water  to  drink  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  they  will 
produce  both  more  milk,  and  afford 
a  quantity  of  rich  dung,  that  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  and  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  them. 

Cows  are  liable,  in  common 
with  other  cattle,  to  the  Distem- 
per (which  see),  and  various  other 
diseases  (see  Cattle),  but  more 
particularly  to  a  stoppage,  tliat  oc-: 
casions 
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casions  the  feces  to  dry  up  In  the 
intesiine,  vulgarly  caWedfurthi/ig- 
louiid;  or,  perhaps,  with  more  pro- 
priety, hiiti  for,  by  the  motion 
of  the  intestines,  one  of  tliem,  or 
part  of  it,  is  surrounded  with  ?l 
Btrong  ligament,  which  totally  im- 
pedes the  passage,  and  adheres  to 
the  inside  of  the  loin.  Animals  af- 
fe6ted  witli  this  malady,  loath  their 
food,  and  frequently  move  their 
hind-legs  inwardly,  and  up  towards 
their  bellies.  The  only  remedy  at 
present  known  is,  to  throw  tliem 
on  the  ground,  and  make  an  inci- 
sion in  the  flank,  wide  enough  to 
admit  tlie  hand  :  tims  the  operator 
will  immediately  find  the  ligament, 
w  hich  must  be  separated  with  the 
thumb-nail  j  when  tlie  intestine 
will  be  released,  and  return  to  its 
proper  position.  The  incision  may 
then  be  sewn  up  ;  and  the  animal 
will  in  a  short  time  completely  re- 
cover. Altiiough  the  disorder  here 
described,  is  at  present  chiefly  pre- 
valent in  the  weald  of  Kent,  and  in 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Sussex  ;  yet 
we  apprehend  it  is  not  confined 
solely  to  those  places,  and  have 
therefore  discussed  it  witli  some 
attention ;  which  may,  perhaps, 
t-^nd  to  restore  to  health  many  use- 
ful animals. 

External  Injuries  done  to  tlie  ud- 
der of  a  cow,  by  blows,  falls,  fric- 
tion, wounds  inflitSted  with  sharp 
or  pointed  instruments,  by  the  vio- 
lent sucking  of  calves,  or  the  rough 
treatment  of  milkers,  are  frequent- 
ly of  serious  consequence,  and  oc- 
casion the  milk  to  be  tainted  widi 
blood.  While  the  inflammation 
continues  in  an  indolent  state,  the 
parts  affefted  should  be  anointed 
several  times  a  day  with  fresh  but- 
ter, or  a  salve  prepared  of  one 
ounce  of  Casti'ie  soap  dissolved  in 
^  pint  and  half  of  fresh  CQw^-milk 
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over  a  moderate  fire,  stirring  it 
constantly,  to  form  a  complete  mix- 
ture. But,  if  the  udder  and  teats 
be  considerably  inflamed,  it  wiU 
be  necessary  to  make  use  of  intei- 
nal  remedies.  For  this  purpose, 
take  one  pound  of  common  salt, 
and  four  ounces  of  salt-petre,  mix 
them  carefully,  and  give  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  powder,  every 
three  houvs,  in  a  gallon  of  water 
mixed  up  with  a  little  oatmeal. 

Should,  however,  from  negleft, 
the  disorder  have  made  such  pro- 
gress as  to  exhibit  hard  tumors,  in 
this  case  fomentations,  made  of 
the  following  herbs,  ou:;ht  to  be 
used :  Take  of  common  liemlock, 
or  conium  viaculatum  ;  dwarf,  or 
small-flowered  mallow,  or  malva 
Totundifolia ;  common  melilot,  or 
trifolium  melilot.  offic. ;  of  each  one 
handfid;  boil  them  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  j  apply  them  dili- 
gently, not  warmer  than  the  ani- 
mal can  bear  it ;  and,  as  soon  as 
a  tumor  opens,  the  sore  should  be 
properly  cleansed,  and  then  cover- 
ed with  a  plaster  of  basilicon  oint- 
ment, or  Turner's  cerate. 

To  promote  the  cure  of  such 
ulcerated  parts,  especially  in  vejy 
obstinate  cases,  we  recommend 
another  remedy,  which  lias  often 
been  attended  M'ith  success:  Take 
Castile  soap,  gum  ammoniac,  gum 
galbanum,  and  extra6t  of  hemlock, 
one  ounce  of  each ;  form  them  into 
eight  bolusses,  and  administer  one 
of  them  every  morning  and  even- 
ing. 

Lastly,  to  prevent  cows  from 
sucking  their  own  milk,  we  are 
informed,  that  rubbing  the  teats 
frequently  with  the  most  fetid 
cheese  that  can  be  procured,  has 
proved  an  efte6tual  remedy. 

COW-PARSNIP,  or  Hog-weed, 
the  Heracleum,  L.  a  native  genus 

of 
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of   plants,     protlucing    two    spe- 
cies. 

1.  Tbc  Slyhondylinm,  or  Com- 
mon Cow-parsnip,  which  is  found 
in  hedges,  meadows  and  pastures. 
It  is  biennial,  and  bears  whitish 
flowers,  which  biow  in  the  month 
of  July  :  its  stalks  grow  from  tluee 
to  four  feet  high.  In  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  the  peasants  prepare  a 
liquor  from  tine  leaves  of  tiiis  plant, 
which,  after  undergoing  fermenta- 
tion, is  brewed,  and  drank  instead 
of  beer.  As  tliis  lieverage  is  per- 
feftly  harmless,  it  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  substituted  for  some 
kinds  of  ale,  in  which  the  most 
pernicious  substances  are  infused, 
with  a  view  to  give  it  a  head. — 
The  inliabitants  of  Karatschatka 
peel  the  roots,  wliich  afford  a  nu-- 
tritious  and  wholesome  food.  An 
ardent  spirit  is  also  distilled  by  the 
Russians  and  Poles  from  tlie  me- 
dullary substance  of  the  stalks,  and 
sometimes  from  the  whole  branches, 
■which  are  first  fermented  in  water 
witii  the  great  bilberries  (see  vol. 
i.  p.  255),  from  which  they  obtain 
a  linuor  of  considerable  strength. 
It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
tijan  thf  ard^t  spirits  distilled  from, 
corn  ;  though  we  niust  observe,  on 
the  auth9rity  of  J^r.  Bohmkk,  that 
it  is  a  still  more  intoxicating  and 
pernicious  liquor  tlian  whisky. — 
Hogs,  ral)bifs,  and  asses,  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  also  eaten  by  cows,  goats,  and 
sheep,  but  not  relished  by  horses. 

2.  The  Jngvsiifoliuv},  or  Nar- 
rew-leaved  Q>w-pArsnip,  -which  is 
foujid  in  ^oods,  and  Mowers  in 
July.  It  has  no  peculiar  proper- 
tie*. 

CQW-PAKSiEY,  or  Cow-weed,, 
See  Ch^rvii., 

Cow-afAKES.    See  Quaking- 
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COWSLIP,  the  Common,  or 
Paigle,  or  Cowslip-primrose,  Pri- 
mula veris,  L.  a  native  perennial 
plant,  growing  in  meadows  and 
pastures,  on  a  loamy  or  clayey  soil. 
It  produces  sweet-scented  yellow- 
flowers,  which  appear  in  April, 
and  are  used  for  making  cowslip- 
wine,  or  balsamic  tea.  Its  root* 
have  a  fine  odour,  similar  to  that 
of  anise  J  and  give  additional 
strength  to  a'e  or  beer,  when  im- 
mersed in  the  cask.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  of  this  plant  are  excel- 
lent food  for  silk- worms,  wblcii 
are  extremely  fond  of  them  ;  tliey 
arc  also  eaten  as  a  pot-herb,  and 
in  salads. — Cattle  eagerly  feed  ou 
the  leaves. 

COW-WHEAT,  or  Metampy- 
rum,  L.  a  genus  of  native,  annual 
plants,  comprising  four  species,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal : 

1 .  Tiie  arvense,  or  Purple  Cow- 
wheat,  which  grows  in  corn-fields, 
and  is  chiefly  found  in  tlie  county 
of  Norfolk.  It  bears  flowers  of  a 
yellow  dusky  purple,  which  blow- 
in  the  month  of  July,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  yellowish  seeds.  These, 
Avhen  ground  with  corn,  impart  Jt 
dusky,  greyish  cast,  and  a  bitter 
flavour  to  the  bread  j  but  do  not 
render  it  unwholesome.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  flower-spikes  produces 
a  tolerably  durable  blue  colour, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  the  fixed 
vegetable  alkali,  a  purplish  red, 
Cronstkdt,  tlie  Swedish  mine- 
ralogist, obunned  a  fine  blueish  co- 
lour from  tJie  stalks  alone ;  but 
none  from  the  leaves  aud  flowers. 
— ^The  plant  is  eaten  by  cows  and 
goats,  but  refused  by  sheep. 

2.  The  prateiise,  or  Common 
yellow  Cow-wheat,  which  grows 
in  woods  and  thickets,  especially 
on  clayey  sojjs.     Jt;S  blossoms  are. 
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of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  with  white 
tubes,  and  appei>r  in  July  or  Au- 
gust. Hogs  eagerly  eat  the  seeds, 
but  reject  the  plant,  which  is  also 
refused  by  horses.  It  is,  however, 
eaten  by  sheep  and  goats,  and  par- 
ticularly by  cows,  which  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  it.  Where  this 
plant  abounds,  the  butter  is  yellow, 
and  uncommonly  good, 

3 ,  The  Sylvadcum,  or  Wood  Cow- 
wheat,  which  is  very  rare,  being 
found  only  in  some  woody,  shady 
places,  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Scot- 
land. Its  blossoms  are  entirely 
yellow,  and  flourish  from  June  to 
August}  but  have  not  the  white 
tube  of  the  preceding  species,  with 
which  it  is  frequently  confounded. 
It  is  eaten  by  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats  :  if  it  be  given  them  in 
abundance,  they  will  thrive  re- 
markably, and  soon  grow  fat. 

Cox-comb:  See  Yellow  Rat- 
tle, 

CRAB,  in  fruit-trees,  a  disease 
which  attacks  the  bark,  especially 
after  transplanting  them  from  the 
nursery :  it  destroys  particularly 
the  inner  bark,  by  reducing  it  to  a 
blackish  powder,  no't  unlike  tlie 
smut  in  wheat. 

Various  conjeiSures  have  been 
formed,  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
formidable  disorder,  wiiich  is  often 
very  destructive,  especially  to  apple 
:uid  pear-trees ;  bat  none  appears 
to  us  satisfactory.  It  is,  however, 
very  probable,  that  it  arises  from 
the  inattention  of  gardeners,  when 
transplanting  young  trees,  so  as  to 
change  their  situation  to  a  different 
point  of  the  compass  ;  for  instance, 
by  placing  the  northern  side  of  the 
trunk  towards  the  south  ;  where 
the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  parch, 
and  in  a  manner  burn,  the  tender 
bark.  Ihis  supposition  is  confirm- 
tsd  by  tlie  circumstauee,  tliat  the 
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disease  generally  xaak&a  its  first,  ap- 
pearance on.  the  south  side  of  th? 
bark;  though,  we  believe,  it  also 
frequently  originates  from  external 
injuries  done  to  the  tree,  such  as 
blows,  scratches,  &c. 

The  most  expeditious  metliod  of . 
relieving  a  tree'  thus  affefted,  is 
that  of  immediately  cutting  out  the 
whole  diseased  part,  with  a  very 
sharp  gardener's  knife,  and  not  to 
leave  the  smallest  trace  of  its  disco- 
loration on  the  trunk  ;  for  an  im- 
perfect excision  is  attended  with 
inevitable  ruin  to  the  ti-ee.  As  soon 
as  the  operation  is  performed,  the 
wounded  places  must  be  carefully 
covered  with  a  plaster,  made  of 
equal  parts  of  fresh  clay,  garden- . 
mould,  and  cow-dung;  or  with 
the  medication  mentioned  in  our 
first  volume,  p,  432,  under  the  ar- 
ticle Canker. 

CRAB-FISH,  the  Common,  or 
Cancer-mojor,  L.  is  a  species  of 
shell-lish,  that  inhabits  our  shores, 
and  lurks  or  burrows  under  the 
sand  :  it  is  sold  almost  exclusivelr 
to  the  poorer  class  of  people.  As 
crabs,  however,  generally  are  in  a 
state  nearly  approaching  to  putre- 
faction, before  they  arrive  at  the 
markets  of  inland  towns,  the  eating 
of  them  is  attended  with  consider- 
able danger. 

The  claws  of  crabs  form  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  apothecaries  shop.  The 
tips  or  ends  of  them  only  are  used; 
after  being  broken  down  and  well 
washed  in  boiling  water,  they  are 
levigated,  and  yield  a  whitish  poM'-. 
der,  which  is  employed  as  an  ab- 
sorbent, especially  where  acidity 
abounds  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Formerly,  tliis  preparation  wa.4 
much  employed  in  diarrhoeas,  and 
especially  in  the  IIeaht-bukn,  to 
which  we  refer. 

CRAB-TRfiE,  or  Pyrus  malus,, 
ti'i  is* 
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L.  is  an  indigenous  plant,  Rowing 
in  woods  and  hedges  ;  it  floiirishes 
better  on  declivities  and  in  shady 
places,  than  in  open,  exposed  situ- 
ations, or  on  boggy  soils.  Its  blos- 
soms are  white,  and  appear  in  the 
month  of  May. 

This  is  tlie  parent-stock,  from 
whicli  the  numerous  varieties  of 
the  apple  are  obtained,  and  on 
which  the  better  sorts  of  them  are 
grafted  ;  because  its  roots  are  nei- 
Skt  killed  by  frost,  nor  eaten  by 
tield-mice.  Grass,  and  even  corn, 
will  grow  beneath  it.  The  wood 
of  the  crab-tree  is  tolerably  hard, 
turns  clean  on  the  lathe ;  and,  when 
made  into  cogs  for  wheels,  acquires 
a  polish,  which  renders  it  very 
durable.  The  acid  juice  of  the 
frait  is  commonly  termed  verjuice, 
and  is  much  employed  in  recent 
sprains,  and  in  other  cases,  as  an 
astringent  or  repellent.  This  fruit 
is  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
goats,  and  particularly  by  hogs, 
which  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 

Crab-trees  abound  especially  in 
our  forests,  and  their  fruit  fur- 
nishes abundance  of  food  for  deer, 
in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  when 
grass  begins  to  fail ;  and  in  winter 
they  brouze  on  its  branches,  which 
are  cut  down  for  that  purpose.  As 
this  species  quickly  attains  its 
giowth,  it  deserves  to  form  a  part 
of  every  plantation  ;  and  we  have 
only  to  regret,  that  it  is  not  more 
generally  cultivated,  as  it  will  in  a 
short  time  amply  comi^ensate  the 
trouble  and  expence  bestowed  on 
setting  it. 

In  dyeing,  tl)e  bark  of  the  crab- 
tree  has  been  employed  for  extract- 
ing a  yellow,  and  especially  a  citron 
colour:  Dambourney  relates,  that 
the  dry  shavings  of  this  wood  im- 
parted a  tine  chesnut-brown  to  wool 
prepared  by  a  solution  ©f  bismuth. 
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CRAG,  a  species  of  manure, 
consisting  of  the  fragments  of  va-» 
rious  marine  shells,  which  abound 
on  the  greatest  part  of  the  cliffs, 
contiguous  to  the  British  coast. 
They  are  often  found  40  or  50  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  sometimes  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore. 

This  kind  of  manure  has  but 
lately  been  introduced  into  rural 
economy,  and  is  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly known.  The  husbandman,  in- 
deed, who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  dis- 
cover it  near  his  farm,  finds  a  trea- 
sure of  which  he  cannot  avail  him- 
self too  soon  ;  as  it  will  not  only 
warm  and  meliorate  a  cold,  wet, 
clayey  soil,  but  also  restore  ex- 
hausted land,  and  render  it  equal 
to  any,  in  richness  and  fertility. — •. 
See  Manure. 

Ckake-berry  :  See Black-ber-^ 
ried  Heath. 

Ckake-needle  :  See  Common 
Shepherd's  Needle. 

Cranberry:  See  Bilberry. 

CRAMP,  a  kind  of  numbness, 
or  involuntary  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  attended  with  a  convult 
sive  effort  of  the  neck,  arms,  legs, 
ike.  as  likewise  m  ith  a  violent  but 
transitory  pain.  Aged,  sedentary, 
and  infirm  persons,  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  complaint,  for  which 
a  variety  of  remedies  has  been  tried, 
with  occasional  success.  Some- 
times a  garter  applied  tightly  round 
the  limb  atfefted,  will  speedily  re- 
move tlie  complaint.  When  it  is 
more  obstinate,  a  brick  should  be 
heated,  wrapped  in  a  flannel  bag, 
and  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
against  which  the  person  troubled 
with  the  cramp  may  place  his  feet. 
The  brick  will  remain  warm  the 
whole  night,  and  thus  prevent  any 
return.  No  remedy,  however,  is 
equal  to  that  of  diligent  and  long- 
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continued  fridiorii  which  will  re- 
store the  free  circulation  of  the 
bloo<i  in  the  contracted  parr,  while 
it  is  more  simple,  expeditious,  and 
more  safe  in  its  effects. 

If  the  cramp  attack  the  interior 
organs,  such  as  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  it  is  always  attended  with 
danger ;  as  frequent  returns  of  it 
may  terminate  in  deadi.  Medi- 
cines may  relieve,  but  cannot  cure, 
organic  affe6tions  of  this  nature ; 
hence  we  seriously  advise  such  pa- 
tients to  adopt,  betimes,  a  more 
temperate  and  regular  mcxle  of  lifej 
to  abstain  from  spirituous  mixtures 
and  o// fermented  liquors  ;  to  aban- 
don the  practice  of  inundating  their 
stomach  two  or  three  times  a-day 
with  hot  tea ;  to  shun  smoked,  salt- 
ed, and  pickled  provision  of  evciy 
kind,  as  well  as  fat,  rancid,  flatu- 
lent, and  such  dishes  as  require  a 
vigorous  digestion ;  in  short,  to 
avoid  both  the  predisposing  and  ex- 
citing causes  ;  the  latter  of  which 
will  be  gent:rally  found  in  their 
own  irritable  temper,  by  indulging 
in  tits  of  anger,  or  other  depressing 
passion  :  tlius,  the  animal  fibre  be- 
comes suddenly  relaxed,  and  again 
contracted,  so  that  a  paroxysm  of 
the  cramp  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. On  such  distressing  oc- 
casions, if  they  value  a  precarious 
life,  we  conjure  them  never  to  fly 
to  the  brandy-bottie,  nor  to  lake 
any  stimulant  medicines,  such  as 
laudanum,  vitriolic  aether,  &c.which 
only  prepare  tlie  stomach  for  sus- 
staining  a  new  attack,  and  accele- 
rate the  destruction  of  the  patient. 
On  the  contrary,  the  mildest  emol- 
lient drink,  for  instance,  gruel,  bar- 
ley-water, chamomile  tea,  ought  to 
be  instantly  procured,  and  small 
draughts  of  half  a  tea-cupful  at  a 
time   be  given,   luke-warm,  with 
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10  or  15  drops  of  deliquated  salt  of 
tartar  in  each,  to  be  repeated  every 
half  hour,  or  oftencr,  as  may  bo 
found  necessary.  —  See  CoxviTl- 
sioNS  and  Spasms. 

CRANE,  a  macliine  used  for 
raising  larg^  stones,  and  other  pon- 
derous bodies.  From  the  nume- 
rous accidents  which  attend  the 
common  cranes,  several  skilful 
machinists  have  attempted  to  con- 
trive such  as  would  be  more  safe, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  easy  in 
their  operations. 

The  first,  in  point  of  time,  is 
that  invented  by  the  late  ingenious 
Mr.  James  Ferguson;  which  has 
three  tnmdles,  with  different  num- 
bers of  staves,  that  may  be  applied 
to  tlie  cogs  of  a  horizontal  wheel 
with  an  upright  axle  ;  round  which 
is  coiled  tlie  rope  that  draws  up  the 
weight.  This  wheel  has  gQ  cogs, 
the  largest  trundle  24  staves  ;  the 
next  12,  and  the  smallest  6;  so 
that  the  largest  revolves  4  times  for 
one  revolution  of  the  Avheel ;  the 
next  8  ;  and  the  smallest  l6.  A 
winch  is  occasionally  fixed  on  the 
axis  of  either  of  tliese  trundles, 
for  tiuTiing  it,  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  intended  to  be  drawn  up. 
While  this  is  raising,  the  ratch- 
teeth  of  a  wheel  slip  round  below  a 
catch,  that  falls  into  them,  pre- 
vents the  crane  from  turning  back- 
wards, and  detains  the  weight  in 
any  part  of  its  ascent,  if  tlie  man 
Mho  works  at  the  winch,  should 
accidentally  quit  his  hold,  or  wish  to 
rest  himself,  before  the  weight  is 
completely  raised. 

The  second,  is  that  invented  by 
Mr.  AbRjXham  Andrews,  of 
Higham  Ferrers,  Northampton- 
shire. This  machine  weighs  the 
body  suspended,  while  it  is  rais- 
ings   an  improvement  for  which 
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the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  &c.  in  I7f}l,  granted  him 
a  premium  of  15  guineas. 

The  proportion  of  the  beam  in 
the  annexed  p] ate  (Fig.  1.),  is  as  1 
to  20,  the  large  weight  being  5 
pounds,  and  the  smaller  I  of  a 
pound.  The  latter,  when  fixed  on 
fl)e  beam-end,  will  equi-poise  the 
former,  if  hung  on  the  pulley  at 
the  end  of  the  gib-beam,  which 
should  be  placed  in  a  right  line  with 
the  crane,  at  the  time  the  weight  is 
adjusted ;  otherwise  it  will  occa- 
sion a  friftion  that  may  prevent  the 
moveable  beam  from  playing  freely. 

Description  of  Mr.  A.  Andrews  s 

Crane  in  the  annexed  Engraving, 

Pio-.  1. 

The  gib  of  the  crane  stands  on  a 
horizontal  beam,  moveable  on  a 
centre,  at  A ;  and  the  distance  of 
the  centre  A,  from  the  bearing  of 
the  upright,  being  to  tlie  distance 
B,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  20,  the 
weight  placed  at  B,  determines 
tliat  of  the  body  suspended  in  the 
same  proportion. — C  is  a  stub,  or 
piece  of  wood,  which  projefts  fiom 
the  weight  hanging  at  the  end  of 
the  gib,  and  serves  to  prevent  the 
beam  from  rising  to  too  great  a 
height. 

One  of  the  latest  improvements 
in  this  useful  machine,  is  tliat  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  in  the 
2d  vol.  or  the  Refjeitory  of  Arts 
and  ManttfaSiures .  It  consists 
simply  in  ffitroducing  the  aCtion  of 
a  worm,  that  rotnmunicates  tiie 
first  motion  to  the  crane,  upon  tlie 
axis  of  the  wheel  in  which  the 
man  walks.  Tlie  axis  of  this 
\ivheel,  and  that  of  the  worm,  are 
proposed  to  be  in  separate  partSj 
and  occasionally  united  by  a  cou- 
t)nng-bo.\.     When  goods  are  to  be 
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raised,  the  two  axes  should  Ixr 
conne6ted ;  when  lowered,  they 
may  be  disunited,  and  the  worm 
turned  by  a  winch.  Thus,  the 
ascent,  or  descent,  of  the  weight 
may  be  accelerated,  or  stopped,  at 
pleasure,  by  the  person  walking  on 
the  axis  of  the  wheel,  or  turning 
the  winch ;  without  the  remotest 
possibility  of  being  overpowered 
by  the  descending  weight. 

Explanation  of  the  annexed  En^ 
graving.  Fig.  2. 

A,  Tlie  wheel  in  which  the  man 
walks. 

B,  The  coupling-box. 

C,  The  worm. 

JJ,  The  wheel  in  which  it  works. 

E,  A  wheel  upon  the  same 
axis,  giving  motion  to  F, 

F,  A  wheel  upon  the  axis  of  the 
windlass, 

G,  The  winch. 

This  machinery  (the  ingenious 
projeSor  adds)  may  be  applied  to 
a  crane  already  erefted  ujwn  the 
common  pi-inciple.  He  proiwses 
to  put  a  wheel  on  any  convenient 
axis  in  the  machine,  in  its  present 
state ;  and,  on  this,  a  worm  that 
may  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear, 
at  pleasure  ;  and  to  let  the  lever, 
by  which  it  is  effedted,  lie  withif\ 
the  reach  of  the  man's  hand  in  the 
wheel.  I'he  goods  being  fastened 
to  the  crane,  and  raised  from  the 
floor  of  the  warehouse,  in  order  to 
be  let  down,  the  man  puts  the 
worm  into  gear,  leaves  the  wheel, 
and  causes  them  to  descervd  by  the 
winch. 

Tiiese  contn\'ances  are  alike 
eminent  for  their  ingenuity ;  and, 
though  we  do  not  venture  to  pre- 
fer either,  yet  we  seriously  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  some  one  of 
these  improvements,    as   we    are 
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ftiily  persuaded,  tliatmany  fatal  ac- 
cidents may  thus  be  easily  avoided, 

CRANES-BILL,  or  Geranium, 
I/,  a  genus  of  plants  comprising 
145  species  ;  of  which  Dr.  Smith 
states  only  13,  but  Dr.  Wither- 
ing 17,  to  be  indigenous.  None 
of  these,  however,  are  caltivated. 

Ti>e  only  species  reared  in  this 
country,  are  those  brought  from 
Africa,  and  other  southern  parts  of 
the  globe,  v/hich,  from  their  ex- 
treme tenderness,  can  only  be 
r&ised  in  green-houses.  These  may 
be  propagated  by  the  roots,  but 
more  abundantly  by  sred,  which 
should  be  sown  towards  the  end  of 
March,  in  beds  of  light  earth,  be- 
ing carefully  shaded  from  the  sun, 
and  frequently,  though  gently,  wa- 
tered, till  they  are  well  rooted.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  cover 
them  with  mats,  which  should  be 
removed  in  mild  showers,  and  also 
during  the  hot  summer  nights,  that 
the  plants  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  dew.  In  the  course  of  two 
months,  they  should  be  carefully 
transplanted  into  pots,  about  seven 
inches  wide,  and  filled  witli  light 
earth.  They  are  then  to  be  kept 
in  a  shady  place,  being  frequently 
watered,  till  they  have  again  taken 
proper  roots,  when  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  expose  them  more  to  the 
air,  till  the  month  of  OAober,  .in 
order  that  they  may  become  vigor- 
ous and  hardy.  As  soon  as  tlie 
cold  frosty  mornings  approach, 
they  should  be  removed  into  the 
green-house,  and  placed  near  the 
window,  which  may  be  open  till 
the  co^d  become  intense.  During 
the  winter,  also,  they  should  be 
occasionally  M-^atered,  and  their  de- 
cayed leaves  carefully  separated. 
They  must  not,  hov/ever,  stand 
under  the  shade  of  any  other 
plantSj  as  tlieir  vegetation  would 
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thus-  be  obstru(fted  j  nor  will  the/ 
require  any  artificial  heat. 

Cranes-bill  is  recommended  as 
one  of  the  greatest  vulneraries  and 
abstergents  of  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion ;  and  is  highly  extolled  for  its 
styptic  power,  in  hemorrhages  of 
every  description.  These  proper- 
ties have  been  s  efficiently  ascer- 
tained by  experience ;  ^d  it  is 
therefore  to  be  wished,  that  this 
plant  were  brought  into  more  ge- 
neral esteem  in  the  shops,  where, 
at  present,  it  is  totally  disregarded. 

CtlAPE,  a  light,  transparent 
atuflP,  somewhat  similar  to  gauze  : 
it  is  made  of  raw  silk,  gummed, 
twisted  on  tlie  mill,  and  woven 
without  crossing.  It  is  mostly  used 
for  mourning. 

Craj)e  is  either  crisped  or  smooth  : 
tlie  former  is  double,  and  expresses 
a  deeper  mourning ;  the  latter  sin- 
gle, and  is  worn  in  ordinary  casts, 
or  for  more  distant  relations.  The 
silk  destined  for  the-first,  is  more 
closely  twisted  than  that  for  the 
second  ;  as  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  twisting,  especially  of  tJie 
warp,  produces  the  crisping  given 
it,  when  taken  out  of  the  loom, 
immersed  in  clear  water,  and  ritb- 
bed  with  a  piece  of  wax. 

Crapes  are  either  black  or  wi.'jt<i; 
the  latter  are  used  chiefly  in  the 
dress  of  young  persons,  or  such  as 
are  devotedto  celibacy,  Theformer 
sort  is  alv.'ays  dyed  in  a  raw  state, 
that  it  may  more  deeply  imbibe  the 
colour. 

CREAM,  the  most  oi'y  part  of 
milk  :  it  3  specifically  lighter  than 
the  other  constituents,  coliefits  and 
floats  on  the  surface,  v.  hence  it  is 
generally  skimmed,  in  order  to  se- 
parate effeftually  the  caseous  and 
serous  parts  employed  for  the  mak- 
ing of  Butter  and  CrtEE6E,  to 
which  we  reter. 

Cream 
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Cream  Is  an  agreeable  and  very 
nourishing  article  of  food,  when 
fresh  ;  but  too  fat  and  difficult  to 
be  digested  by  persons  of  a  sedent- 
ary life,  or  possessed  of  a  weak 
stomach.  It  is  nevertheless  of 
considerable  service  in  medicine,  as 
a  lenient  (though  palliative)  appli- 
cation to  tetters  and  crj'-sipelas, 
which  are  attended  with  pain,  and 
proceed  from  acrid  humours, 

A  method  of  preserving  cream  : 
Take  12  ounces  of  white  sugar, 
and  dissolve  them  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water,  over  a 
moderate  fire.  After  the  solu- 
tion has  taken  place,  the  sugar 
ought  to  be  boiled  for  about  two 
minutes  in  an  earthen  vessel ; 
wlien  12  ounces  of  new  cream 
sliould  be  immediately  added,  and 
the  whole  uniformly  mixed,  while 
hot.  Let  it  then  gradually  cool, 
and  pour  it  into  a  bottle,  which 
must  be  carefully  corked.  If  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  and  not  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  may  be  preserved  in  a 
sweet  state  for  several  weeks,  and 
even  months. 

Cream ofTARTAR.  SeeTAETAR. 

CREDIT,  in  commerce,  a  mu- 
tual trust,  or  loan  of  merchandize, 
or  money,  on  the  reputation  of  tlie 
property  or  solvency  of  a  dealer. 

Credit  is  eillier  public  or  private. 
Every  trader  ought  to  possess  some 
estate,  stock,  or  portion  of  his  own 
property,  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
traffic  in  which  he  is  engaged  :  his 
dealings  should  also  never  exceed 
his  capital,  so  that  no  disappoint- 
ment in  his  returns  may  incapa- 
citate him  from  supporting  his  cre- 
dit. Yet  traders  of  worth  and  judg- 
mient,  may  sometimes  be  oblig- 
ed to  borrow  money,  in  order  to 
carr)'  on  their  business  to  the  best 
advantage.  "We  cannot,  however, 
avoid  observing,   tiiat  the  almost 
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unlimited  credit  given  to  wholesale',' 
as  well  as  retail  traders,  is  by  no 
means  a  prudential,  or  even  justi- 
fiable practice ;  for  it  not  only  tendff 
to  encourage  the  most  shameful 
monopoly  carried  on,  at  present, 
with  many  articles,  both  of  subsist- 
ence and  convenience  (for  instance, 
those  of  bread-corn  and  paper} ; 
but  here  also  we  may  discover  the 
prolific  source  of  those  bankrupt- 
cies which  swell  every  Tuesday's 
and  Saturday's  Gazette, 

The  public  national  credit  is  said 
to  run.  high,  when  the  commodi- 
ties of  that  nation  are  readily  sold 
at  a  good  price,  and  when  dealers 
may  be  safely  entrusted  with  tliem : 
also,  when  houses  and  lands  meet 
witli  ready  purchasers  ;  money  is 
borrowed  at  a  low  interest ;  and, 
lastly,  when  notes,  mortgages,  &c. 
will  pass  as  currently  as  money. 

Private  credit  has  no  accurate 
scale,  and  depends  entirely  on  the 
mutual  confulence  of  the  parties. 
When  it  is  extended  beyond  a  cer- 
tain length,  without  proper  con- 
troul  (as  is  too  frequently  tlie  case 
with  fariiilies  of  a  certain  rank,  or 
JushionJ,  we  may  safely  predial, 
that  the  following  generally  are  its 
concomitant  eft'efts,  viz.  inferior 
goods,  higher  charges,  inaccurate 
calculations,  and  law- suits,  which 
dissolve  all  future  connexion. 

CRESS,  or  Cresses,  Sisymbrium, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
forty-one  species,  eight  of  which 
are  natives :  the  principal  of  these 
are  : 

1 ,  The  Nasturtium,  or  common 
water-cress,  which  is  found  in 
springs,  brooks,  and  rivulets.  It 
is  perennial,  and  pro<luces  white 
flowers  that  are  in  bloom  in  June 
or  July.  The  leaves  have  a  mo- 
derately pungent  taste,  and  pene- 
trating smell,  somewhat  similar  to, 
thouoh 
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though  much  weaker  than  that  of 

mustard- seed.  Water-cresses  are 
universally  used  and  eaten  as  an 
early  and  wholesome  spring  salad. 
Being  an  excellent  antiscorbutic 
and  stomachic,  they  are  nearly  al- 
lied to  scurvy-grass,  but  do  not 
possess  so  great  a  degree  of  acri- 
mony. They  are  also  supposed  to 
purify  tlie  blood  and  humours,  and 
to  open  visceral  obstructions. 

2.  The  amphibium,  or  Radish- 
Water-cress,  growing  in  watery 
places,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
It  is  perennial,  and  produces  yel- 
low flowers,  which  blow  from  June 
to  August,  Its  roots  may  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  common  ra- 
dishes. Sheep  and  goats  do  not 
relish  this  plant,  and  it  is  never 
touched  by  cows. 

3.  Tlie  5o/>A/a,  or  Flix-weed  Wa- 
ter-cress, which  is  found  on  old 
walls,  and  among  rubbish.  It  is 
annual,  and  bears  yellow  flowers, 
in  July,  which  are  succeeded  by 
long,  stifle,  crooked  pods,  contain- 
ing yellow  seeds  :  these  remain  in 
their  capsules  the  whole  winter, 
and  not  only  support  the  small 
birds  during  that  inclement  season, 
but  have  occasionally  been  era- 
ployed  with  success,  as  a  vermi- 
fuge. The  plant  is  eaten  by  cows 
and  sheep  ;  but  is  not  relished  ei- 
ther by  horses,  goats,  or  hogs. 

CRICKET,  an  exercise  or  game, 
performed  with  bats  and  a  ball. 
Thi.s  sport  was  formerly  confiried 
solely  to  the  labouring  class  of  peo- 
ple, but  is  now  becoming  daily 
more  fashionable  among  those, 
whose  rank  and  fortune  entitle  their 
cxjuntrymen  to  expe(A  a  very  dif- 
ferent conduct. 

Although  we  have,  on  all  occa- 
sions, enjoined  proper  muscular 
exercise,  yet  we  strongly  reprobate 
that  of  cricket,  which  is  in  ail  re- 
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spe6is  too  violent,  and,  from  the  po- 
sitions into  which  players  must  ne^ 
cessarily  throw  themselves,  cannot 
fail  to  be  produ6tive  of  frequent  in- 
jury to  the  body.  Indeed,  we  have 
witnessed  several  melancholy  acci- 
dents which  lately  happened  in 
our  neighbourhood  5  and  disloca- 
tions of  the  hip-joint,  in  particular, 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  from 
the  aukward  posture  occasioned  by 
employing  bolh  arms,  at  the  same 
time,  in  striking  a  distant  objeft. 
We  trust  the  time  is  not  very  re- 
mote, when  this  game,  like  that  of 
pugilism,  will  be  utterly  exploded 
by  all  who  possess  a  corre6t  taste, 
and  have  any  regard  for  their  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  their  respec- 
tive situation  in  life. 

CRICKET,  the  Common,  or 
Hearth-cricket, Gryllus  domesticuSf 
L.  an  inse(3:  which  delights  in  new- 
built  houses,  where  the  moistiire 
and  softness  of  the  mortar  enable 
it  to  penetrate  between  the  joints 
of  the  bricks  or  stones,  and  thus 
to  open  communications  to  dif- 
ferent rooms. 

Crickets  have  a  great  partiality 
for  kitchens  and  bakers  ovens,  on 
account  of  the  continual  warmth 
to  be  found  in  those  places.  They 
are  known  by  their  lively,  chirping 
notes,  performed  by  a  sudden  fric- 
tion of  their  wings,  or  by  strildng 
them  against  their  hind-legs  :  tliis 
noise,  however,  is  peculiar  to  the 
males,  and  increases  towards  night, 
when  the)' leave  their  secret  haunt*. 
The  female  deposits  her  yellowish 
eggs  in  the  earth,  or  rubbish, whence 
the  insects  emerge  in  twelve  days, 
and  attain  their  full  growth  in  six 
or  eight  weeks,  after  having  four 
times  changed  their  coats.  To^ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  the  sum- 
uier,  they  are  observed  to  fly  j  a 
circumstance  whic^'  accounts  ittr 
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their  suddenly  retreating  from  one 
place,  and  appearing  at  another. 

An  ensy  metliod  of  destroyins; 
this  inseS,  is  to  place  phials,  half 
full  of  beer,  or  any  oth  r  liquid, 
near  tlieir  i  oles,  whence  th' y  will 
crawl  into  them,  and  cannot  escape. 
Cats  are  very  fond  of  crickets  ;  bat 
tlie  vast  quantities  they  consume, 
often  occasion  their  death.  Hence 
it  is  more  advisable  to  destroy  tliese 
insefts,  eitlier  by  pouring  hot  wa- 
ter into,  the  holes  through  which 
they  retreat,  or  exposing  boiled 
peas,  or  carrots,  mashed  up  with 
quicksilver,  in  places  ■which  they 
frequent.  Anotiier  mode  of  exta- 
minating  them,  consists  in  placing 
pea-stiaw  near  their  habitations, 
and  then  immersing  them  into  wa- 
ter, together  with  this  straw,  to 
which  they  are  peculiarly  attached. 

Crime:  See  Punishment. 

Crocus.   See  Safiron. 

CROP,  usually  signifies  the  corn 
gathered  off  a  field,  in  harvest. 

Till  the  middle  of  last  century, 
the  best  common  courses  of  farm- 
ing in  Britain,  consisted  of  ^  fal- 
low, which,  by  several  ploughings, 
broke  up  and  cleaned  the  ground, 
but  left  the  soil  exposed  to  tlie 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  during 
the  hottest  season,  without  any 
shading  crop  j  and  on  this  the  far- 
mer sowed  wheat,  which  w  as  suc- 
ceeded by  peas  or  leatis  j  then 
■followed  iarley,  or  oats  (or  both) 
on  one  part  of  the  farm,  for  the 
space  of  ten  or  twenty  years  :  tlie 
other  moiety,  during  that  time,  be- 
ing laid  out  in  common  pasture 
•grasses.  When  any  change  was 
to  be  made,  the  part  in  grass  was 
ploughed  and  prepared,  and  then 
•thrown  into  the  same  course  or  ro- 
tation of  crops  as  above :  that 
wiiich  had  been  in  crops,  was  sown 
"^'itbi  mL\ed  fyass-sceds   (but  not 
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clover),  to  He  for  ten  or  twenty 
years,  as  before.  The  whole  ara- 
ble part  of  the  farm  thus  parcelled, 
included  neither  the  honi'/stead  nor 
the  standing  meadow  ;  so  that  ai> 
arable  i'mm.  of  30G  acres  admitted 
of  150  being  in  grass  lay,  or  old 
field,  and  l.'JO  in  CTops.  The  fields 
which  boN"  crops,  were  seldom 
equal  in  quantity,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing plan  we  have  ventured  to 
consider  them  so,  for  the  better 
comparing  of  the  old  and  new  sys- 
tems : 

No.  L 

Aeres. 

3/-  fallow,  naked,  yields  nothing. 

Z'/l  wheat  -----  555 
37j  peas,  or  beans,  -  -  555 
3/1  barley 740 

150  in  crops,  4  fields  -  1850 
150    in  grass,  or  lay, 

300    acres. 

The  fallovr,  wheat,  and  barley 
crops,  are  exhausting,  that  is,  they 
deprive  the  land  by  exhalation  of 
part  of  the  vegetable  nutriment  de- 
posited in  it  ;  the  peas,  or  beans, 
which  operate  as  a  manure,  ame- 
liorate ;  but  the  rays  of  the  sun  on 
the  naked  sf^il,  in  the  Lot  season, 
cause  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
essence  of  the  manure,  and  also  of 
the  ground,  gradually  to  exhale, 

'I'he  new  system  of  rotation  or 
courses  of  crops,  was  introduced 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  ceii- 
tury,  and  is  founded  on  the  follow- 
ing principles,  namely ;  1 .  To 
f allow,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to 
have  a  shading  and  ameliorating 
mild  crop  growing  on  the  falloAv, 
while  it  is  under  the  plough  or  hoe; 
2.  Never  to  sow  any  species  of 
corn  in  succession ;  3.  To  sow 
clover,  or  an  equivalent  on  every 
field  of  small  grain ;  and  lastly,  by 
means 
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means  of  a  course  of  well  selefted 
crops,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  rest- 
ing, hardening,  and  running  'into 
weeds. 

By  this  method,  entire  farms  are 
continued  in  a  constant  rotation 
under  4,  6,  or  eight  dvisions,  or 
fields,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  im- 
prove the  soil,  and  consequently  to 
produce  a  larger  income. 

No.  II. 

Acres,  Bushels. 

60  barley         -     -     -     -     120O 
(5()  clover   -     -     -     -     - 

60  wheat goo 

60  clover    ----- 

60  peas,  or  beans       -     -       9OO 

3000 
300  acres,  in  5  fields. 

According  to  this  new  course, 
the  wheat  and  barley  exhaust  the 
soil,  while  the  clover  and  peas,  or 
beans,  ameliorate  and  improve  it. 

When  we  compare  these  two 
systems  of  rotations  of  crops,  the 
latter  is  evidently  the  most  profit- 
able, as  the  120  acres  in  clover  are 
far  superior  to  the  150  acres  of 
common  grasses  on  the  hide-bmind 
soil  of  the  lay,  or  old  field  ;  and 
the  grain  and  straw  are  more  ad- 
vantageous in  the  proportion  of  3(X) 
to  185.  Clover,  peas,  and  beans 
(if  sown  in  drills,  and  kept  clean 
from  weeds  by  hoeing),  are  inof- 
fensive, and  even  ameliorating. — 
They  all  shade  the  ground  during 
the  hottest  season  ot'  tlie  year. 
Every  kind  of  corn  impoverishes 
the  soil,  and,  \i small,  lets  in  weeds, 
which,  together  with  rest,  hind 
and  foul  the  land, 

I'he  superiority  of  the  .new 
course  of  crops  is  still  farther 
evinced,  by  a  series  of  conclusive 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  A. 
Young.  He  divided  3  acres  of 
old  upland  pasture  into  36  squares. 
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of  9  roods  each,  which  he  planted 
with  beans,  peas,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  cabbages,  clover,  potatoes, 
&:c.  in  different  rotations,  with  va- 
rious success.  From  these  com- 
parative trials  he  drew  the  follow- 
ing praftical  iufereucea^  which  wq 
recommend  to  the  serious  attention 
of  our  agricultural  readers  : 

1.  That  potatoes  exhaust  the 
land  more  than  any  other  fallow 
crop  hitlierto  tried ;  and,  in  some 
courses,  to  a  greater  degree  tlian 
barley,  or  even  wheat. 

2.  That  potatoes  will  not  yield  a 
tolerable  crop,  even  on  old  lay 
newly  broken  up,  without  the  aid 
of  dung,  and  not  a  profitable  one, 
even  with  it. 

3.  That  barley,  beans,  and  oats, 
succeed  much  better  than  wheat, 
after  potatoes. 

4.  That  beans  are  the  most 
valuable  fallow  crop  on  new  land 
of  this  quality. 

5.  That  the  preservation  of  the 
fertility  of  old  turf  depends  much 
on  tiie  number  of  bean-crops  in- 
troduced ;  as,  the  more  frecjuently 
tliey  are  planted,  the  better  the 
succeeding  crops  of  white  corn  will 
be  :  and  three  successive  years  of 
beans  are  attended  with  an  ex- 
traordinary produce  of  wheat. 

6.  That  beans  and  barley,  and 
beans  and  wheat,  alternatel)',  are 
botli  courses  of  great  produce  and 
advantage. 

7.  That  the  introdudion  of 
beans,  in  bad  rotations,  tends  to  re- 
medy the  evil  of  such  courses. 

8.  That  successive  crops  of 
white  corn  destroy  that  fertiUty, 
which  different  rotations  will  pre- 
serve in  new  ground ;  and  that  three 
such  crops  will  render  the  land 
extremely  foul  artd  uiiprofitable. 

Q.  That  the  two  most  produc- 
tive courses  are  .beans  and  barley, 
H  2  alter- 
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alternately  ;  the  former  being  the 
most  abundant,  but  tlie  latter  tiie 
most  profitable,  fron)  the  saving  of 
tillage. 

10.  That  four  crops  of  beans, 
and  one  of  wheat,  even  with  the 
drawback  of  one  years  cabbages, 
is  the  third  course  in  profit ;  and  the 
land  will  be  left  in  such  order,  as  to 
make  it  perhaps  the  first. 

1 1 .  ,That  the  most  unprodu6tive, 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the 
more  unprofitable  courses,  are 
those  in  which  turnips,  cabbages, 
and  potatoes  most  frequently  occur. 

12.  That,  on  such  new  land, 
oats  are  tlie  best  white  grain  tlirrt 
can  be  sown,  as  they  yield  very 
extraordinary  and  valuable  crops. 

The  same  intelligent  cultivator, 
consequently,  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing course,  which  is  calculated 
to  prove  the  most  profitable  : 

1.  Beans.         5.  Beans. 

2.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 

3.  Beans.         7.  Clover. 

4.  Oats.  8.  Beans. 

g.  Wheat. 
Tlie  profit  of  beans  in  every  ro- 
tation, by  which  the  soil  is  not  ex- 
hausted, is  decisive ;  and  oats  are 
far  more  produ6tive  than  either 
barley  or  wheat,  while  the  old  turf 
is  decaying;  because  clover  will 
j-evive  the  fertility,  which  beans  in 
the  8th  year  wHl  not  lessen  ;  and 
wheat  cannot  fail,  after  those  two 
successive  ameliorating  crops,  to 
5'icld  a  plentiful  harvest.  In  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Young,  we  shall  ob- 
serve, that  he  proposes  such  a  ro- 
tation only  for  new  land,  as  there 
arc  circuinstances  that  would  ren- 
der it  inapplicable  to  other  fields. 
For  many  interesting  particulars, 
i-elative  to  this  great  subje6t,  we 
must  refer  tlie  reader  to  the  23  d 
vol.  of  Annals  of  Agnculture,  in 
which  he  will  find  it  minutely  and 
perspicuously  treated. 
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CROSS-WORT,  or  Mngweed, 
Galium  cruciatum,  v.  Vulantia, 
cruciata,  L.  an  indigenous  peren- 
nial plant,  growing  on  hedge- 
banks,  and  in  meadows.  It  pro- 
duces yellow  fiowers  which  blow 
from  May  to  July,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  seeds.  A  decoftion  of 
this  plant  in  wine  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  excellent  vulnerary 
and  detergent,  and  is  said  to  be  of 
great  efficacy  in  attenuating  and 
expe6torating  tough  humours.— 
The  bones  of  animals,  fed  on  tLe 
roots  of  the  cross- wort,  acquire  a 
red  tinge  5  and  wool  may  be  dyed 
of  a  similar  colour;  both  by  the 
roots  and  leaves. 

CROUP,  a  violent  inflammation 
of  the  throat  in  children  undet 
twelve  years  of  age,  prevalent 
chiefly  on  the  sea-coast,  in  cold 
and  wet  seasons.  It  is  attended 
with  a  peculiar  croaking  sound  of 
the  voice  ;  a  sense  of  straitnesj 
about  the  throat,  difficult  breath- 
ing, and  fever. 

If  the  croup  be  not  speedily  re- 
lieved, it  obstructs  the  passage  of 
tJie  air,  and  suffocates  tlie  patient 
Hence  the  legs  ought  to  be  im- 
mersed in  warni  water,  and  after- 
wards mustard  with  vinegar,  or 
horse-radish,  applied  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  the  neck,  or  between  the 
shoulders.  Laxative  clysters  should 
also  be  administered,  witliout  de- 
lay (see  Clyster,  p.  14) }  and 
the  child  be  kept  cool  rather  than 
warm,  and  recei\c  no  other  but 
vegetable  food  and  diluent,  slightly 
acidulated,  drink.  No  medicines 
can  with  safety  be  given  internal- 
ly, without  medical  advice  ;  but  a 
dram  of  asafoetida,  camplror,  or  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  the  expressed  juice 
of  garlic,  may  be  dissolved  in  each 
inje6tion,  which  should  be  re- 
peated every  four  or  six  hours. 

Those  who  are  peculiarly  liable 
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to  attacks  of  this  dangerous  disease, 
ought  to  avoid  all  crude,  hard,  vi- 
scid, and  heating  food,  especially 
salted  and  pickled  provisions.  Un- 
ripe fruits  are  particularly  injuri- 
ous. As  an  effeftual  preventive. 
Dr.  BucHAN  advises  a  large  plas- 
ter of  Burgundy- pitch  to  be  worn 
for  several  years,  between  the 
shoulders  :  also,  constant  setons  or 
issues  J  of  which  latter,  however^ 
we  by  no  njeans  approve. 

CROUT,  Souk  Croute,  or 
J^RouTE,  a  preparation  of  cab- 
bage, originally  invented  by  the  Ger- 
mans, who  write  it,  Saner  Kraut. 
For  this  purpose,  the  soundest  and 
most  solid  cabbages  are  selefted, 
cut  very  small,  put  into  a  barrel  in 
layers,  about  a  hand  high,  over 
each  of  wliich  is  strewed  a  handful 
of  salt  and  caraway  seeds  :  in  tliis 
fiianner,  the  layers  are  closely  ram- 
med down,  one  upon  anotlier,  till 
the  barrel  is  full,  when  a  loose  co- 
yer is  put  over  it,  and  pressed  down 
with  a  heavy  weight.  After  stand- 
ing for  some  time,  tlie  mass  begins 
to  ferment ;  and  as  soon  as  it  sub- 
sides, the  head  is  fitted  into  the 
barrel,  which  is  then  finally  closed, 
and  its  contents  preserved  for  use. 
After  being  once  opened,  the  kraui 
must  be  carefully  compressed  with 
a  loose  cover,  and  fresh  salt  and 
water  every  time  substituted  for 
that  which  is  become  foul,  floats 
on  the  top, and  should  be  removed. 
As  tliis  preparation  has  been  found 
of  considerable  efficacy  as  an  an- 
tiscorbutic, in  long  sea-voyages, 
particularly  those  round  the  world, 
performed  by  the  late  Captain 
Cook,  it  deserves  to  be  more  ge- 
nerally known  in  this  country  :  and 
though  its  flavour  is  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  those  who  taste  it  for 
tlie  first  time,  yet  we  are  convinced 
from  experience,  that  it  \yill  soon 
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be  relished,  even  by  delicate  ladies, 
whose  reason  is  superior  to  preju- 
dice or  custom.  In  so  damp  a 
climate  as  tliat  of  Britain,  we  could 
not  recommend  a  more  antiseptic 
and  wholesome  dish,  especially  if 
it  be  managed  with  care  and  strift 
attention  to  cleanliness. 

CROW,  the  Common,  or  Car- 
rion-crow, CorvitfS  corone,  L.  a 
bird  suflficiently  known :  it  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  raven, 
both  in  its  nourishment  and  other 
habitudes.  The  food  of  crows  is 
carrion,  or  similar  refuse,  and  also 
insevSls.  They  are  sometimes  very 
destru6live  in  corn-fields,  by  de- 
vouring vast  quantities  of  grain  j 
and  were  formerly  so  numerous, 
and  their  devastations  so  great,  as 
to  be  considered  an  objetft  worthy 
of  parliamentary  redress.  An  a6l 
was,  therefore,  passed  for  their  de- 
struftion,  in  the  24th  of  Henjry 
VIII.  by  which  every  hamlet  was 
enjoined  to  provide  crow-nets  for 
ten  years,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  convene  and  con- 
sult, at  stated  times  during  that 
period,  concerning  the  proper 
means  of  exterminating  these  birds. 
The  most  successful  method  of  de- 
stroying them  appears  to  be  the 
following  :  A  kind  of  table  is  to  be 
formed  between  tlic  branches  of  a 
large  pollard  oak  ;  on  which  may 
be  Jaid  carrion,  or  any  other  meat, 
prepared  with  pulverized  nux  vo- 
mica, a  poisonous  drug  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  By  previ- 
ously accustoming  the  crows  to  re- 
sort to  die  place  and  food,  without 
any  addition,  they  will  be  induced 
to  take  it  readily  when  thus  poi- 
soned, and  consequently  be  de- 
stroyed. But,  though  crows  occa- 
sionally commit  depredations  in 
corn-fields,  they  also  devour  a  mul- 
titude of  locusts,  catterpillars,  and 
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other  inseas  (see  vol.  i.  p.  483). 
Farther,  they  may,  in  another  re- 
spect, be  considered  as  tlie  n.-itural 
planters  of  many  trees  ;  the  kernels 
of  which  they'  disseminate  u^jon 
the  earth  }  and  thus  clearly  evince 
that  providential  wisdom,  which 
has  endowed  tliem  with  an  instindl 
equally  beneficial  to  themselves, 
by  securing  a  future  supply,  and 
by  rendering  them  conducive  to  tlie 
welfare  of  mankind. 

CEOW-FOOT,  or  Ranunculus, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  consisting  of 
53  species  J  but  only  15  are' indi- 
genous, of  which  the  following  are 
Sie  principal : 

ll  Ihtflammula  :  See  Lesser 
SpeaRwort. 

2. The  lingua :  Sec  Great  Spear- 
"woijx. 

3.  ^h^Jicarla,  or  Lesser  Celan- 
dine :    See  PlLEVv'OET. 

4.  The  auricQinus,  or  Sweet 
Wood  Crow-foot,  or  Goldilocks, 
which  grows  in  woods,  groves  and 
])edges ;  produces  yellow  flowers 
in  April  and  May  ;  and  is  so  inof- 
fensive thaj.  the  whole  plant  may 
be  eaten  as  spinach  ; — the  blossoms 
are  much  frequ.-nted  by  bees. 

5.  The  seder atiis,  or  round- 
leaved  Water  Crow-foot }  thrives 
in  shallow  waters  ;  and  produces 
small  yeilow  flowers  from  June  to 
August.  The  whole  plant  is  so 
very  corrosive,  that  beggars  are 
said  to  employ  it  for  ulcerating 
^heir  feet,  which  thty  expose  in 
that  state  to  excite  conipassion.  In- 
ternally taken,  tliis  vegetable,  espe- 
cially the  seed-bud,  is  extremely 
poisonous  to  man  and  cattle  J  hence 
it  ought  to  be  carefully  extirpated 
from  meadows.  It  is,  however, 
eaten  by  goats ;  but  refused  by 
cows,  horses,  and  sheep. 

6.  The    hulhosus,    or    Bulbous 
Crow-footj     also    called    Butter- 
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flower.  Butter-cups,  &c.  It  sfi'owj 
on  meadows  and  pastures,  produces 
yeilow  flowers  in  May,  atid  tur- 
nip-shaped bulbous  roots,  which, 
like  the  blossoms  and  leaves,  are  so 
corro-ive,  that  they  speedily  blister 
the  skin  :  on  this  account  they  de- 
serve, for  many  reasons,  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  thi  Spanish  tiy. 

/.  The  ncris,  or  Upright  Mea- 
dow Crow-foot :  Ste  Butter- 
cup. 

8.  The  arvensis,  or  Corn  Crow- 
foot, is  an  annual  plant  growing 
in  corn-fields ;  and  bearing  small 
pale  yellow  flowers,  whicli  blow 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  flat  prickly  seeds.  This 
noxious  weed  is  particularly  luxuri- 
ant on  damp  soils,  and  most  se- 
verely exercises  the  j)atience  of  the 
farmer.  The  only  eftettual  method 
of  extirpating  it  is,  to  fallow  the 
soil  infested  with  it. — In  Italy, 
cows,  horses,  and  sheep,  are  said 
to  eat  it  greedily,  though  it  is  so 
acrid  as  to  poison  tlie  latter :  3  oz. 
of  its  juice  killed  a  dog  in  four 
minutes.  As  it  thrives  chiefly  in 
corn-fields,  where  cattle  are  ex- 
cluded, its  deleterious  qualities  are 
from  this  circumstance  less  known 
in  this  country.  Bechstein  in- 
forms us,  tliat  in  Germany  the  milk 
of  cows  Ijecomes  tinged  with  blood, 
when  feeding  on  the  fresh  leaves 
of  this  plant. 

CROW-NET,  a  contrivanre 
that  may  be  used  in  the  day  timc^ 
for  catching  wild  fowl  in  the  win- 
tej-  season. 

Thisnetls  made  of  double  thread, 
or  of  fine  pad -thread ;  its  meshes 
should  be  two  inches  -wide,  its 
length  ten  yards,  and  its  breadth 
three ;  it  should  also  be  verged  on 
the  side  with  strong  cord,  and 
stretched  out  very  stiffly  on  lon^ 
poles  pfeparbd  for  that^  purpose*. 
Whca 
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^Vhen  a  person  arrives  at  the  j>tece 
'.vhere  the  net  is   to  be  laid,  he 
should  open  and  spread  it  out  at  its 
full  length  and  breadth.  The  lower 
end  should  next  be  fastened  along 
the  ground,  so  that  It  can  only  be 
moved  up  and  down-:    the  upper 
end  must  be  extended  en  the  long 
cord,  tlie  extremity  of  it  beiag  pre- 
viously staked  to  the  earth,  by  an- 
other at  the  distance  of  aboivt  five 
3'ards  lirom  the  net,  which  must  be 
placed  in  a   straight  line  with  the 
lower  edge  of   tlie  latter.      Tht^ 
ftthcr  end  must  be  at  least  25  yards 
distant,  so  as   to  extend  to  some 
natural    or  artificial     slielter,    by 
means  of  which   a  person   should 
•conceal  himself  from    the  fowl ; 
otherwise  no  success  can  be   ex- 
pefted.     The  net  must,  likewise, 
be  placed  in   such   an  exa61:  order 
that  it  may  admit  of  being  played 
en  the  birds,  by  tlie  least  agitation 
of  the  cord,  which  must  be  expe- 
ditiously   pulled,    fest    the    latter 
escape.      This  net  may  be  advan- 
tageously emploj'ed  for  taking  pi- 
geons, crows,   or  other  fowl,   on 
corn-fields  newly  sown,  as  also  in 
stubble-fields,  provided  the  straw 
te  long  enougla  to  4iide  the  appara- 
tus from  the  acute    sight   of  the 
featliered  tribe. 

CRYING,  the  ii6t  of  weeping, 
usually  accompanied  with  tears ; 
but  this  term  is  more  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  -squalling  of  infants. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  first 
symptoms  qf  liuKian  lite  are  uni- 
formly tliose  of  loud  cries  :  hence, 
superstitious  persons  ar^e  apt  -to 
imagine  that  such  arc  the  prognos- 
tics of  future  misery.  Those  who 
reHecIrt  upon  the  previous  situation 
of  the  new-born,  who  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  a  diftercnt  ciemcnt, 
a:id  placed  in  a  much  colder  tem- 
pcialure,  may  easily  account  ipr 
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this  natural  phenomenon.    Instead, 
therefore,    of  being    alarmed   by 
those    plaintive    expressions,    we 
ought  to  rejoice ;  because  they  in- 
dicate expanded  lungs,  and  vital 
aSion      In  a  similar  manner,  ju- 
dicious persons   will  consider  the 
frequent    and    almost    instinctive, 
cries  of  children,  as  thev   advance 
in  age,  unless   arising  from  acci- 
dental and  obvious   causes.     The 
condutfl  of  tiiose    mothers,    who 
from  an  excess  of  tenderness,   and 
of  those   nurses,     who  frona   too 
much  otficiousness,  exert  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  relieve  the  cla- 
morous noise  of  infants   (often  by 
the  most  absurd    and    pernicious, 
means),  equally  deserve  to  be  cen-. 
sured.     Admitting   that  in   some, 
aay,  in  many  cases,    it  proceeds 
from  a  concealed  pain,  yet   expe- 
Fience  has  sutficiently  evinced,  that 
tliese  very  cries  alleviate,  and  often 
t-otally  remove,  such  painful  sen- 
sations as  are   produced  by  flatu- 
lency, gripes,   &c.     Nevertheless, 
when  children  continue  in  an  un- 
easy state  for  a  considerable   time, 
violently  drawing  their  legs     to- 
wards their  belly,   we  may  con- 
clude that  they  arc  afllitled  with  co- 
lic pains }  or,  if  they  suddenly  move' 
their  hands  and  arms  to  their  face, 
while  crying,  we   may  attribute  it 
to  difficult  teething ;  and,  if  other 
morbid  symptoms acconipany  these 
loud  complaints,  especially  if  re- 
peated at  certain  periQds  of  the  day, 
we  ought,  in   such  cases,  by   no 
means  to  .iiegle-St  them,  but   en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  etficient 
causes. 

Hunger  is  frequently  assigned  as 
a  motive  for  crying,  but  it  is  not 
always  really  so ;  the  latter  is  the 
sole  language  of  infants,  by  which 
they  manitest  all  their  sensations 
and  wants.  Jf  they  cry  without 
H  4  inie^.- 
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intermission,  it  may  be  considered 
as  an  indication  of  the  return  of 
appetlie,  and  they  ought  to  be  sa- 
tisfied either  by  the  breast,  or  other 
means;  but,  if  they  vociferate 
quickly  and  abruptly,  it  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  proceed 
from  a  sense  of  pain.  Circum- 
statices  of  tliis  nature  claim  the 
most  diligent  attention  of  mothers 
and  nurses.  We  therefore  earn- 
estly enjoin  them,  particularly  the 
former,  to  study  the  exa6t  distinc- 
tion of  the  different  sounds  ex- 
pressed by  their  infants  ;  as  the  re- 
sult of  such  inquiries  would  greatly 
enable  the  medical  assistant  to 
ascertain,  with  more  precision,  the 
true  cause  of  infantine  diseases. 

CRYSTAI/,  a  species  of  stone, 
Df  various  colours,  of  which  that 
most  generally  known  is  the  ped- 
lle-crystal,  or  sprig  or  rock-crys- 
tal, as  it  is  usually  called.  It  is 
Fommon  in  this  country,  and  is 
frequently  cut  into  chandeliers, 
vases,  lustres,  and  other  ornamen- 
tal articles.  Even  this  hard  and 
]peautiful  mineral  has  often  been 
used  in  medicine,  as  an  astringent 
and  litbontriptic  :  it  was  formerly 
given  in  diarrhoeas,  and  in  cases  of 
stone  in  the  kidnies.  The  dose 
usually  prescribed  is  from  20  to  30 
grains,  hnely  pulverized  by  repeat- 
edly calcining  and  plunging  it  in 
pold  water^  It  has  Ukewise  been 
recommended  as  a  dentrifice,  but 
like  other  hard  bodies,  it  is  apt  to 
corrode  the  teeth,  and  consequent- 
ly renders  them  more  Uable  to  de- 
cay. 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  a  kind 
of  congelation  of  essential,  fixed, 
and  volatile  .salts,  which,  after  eva- 
porating the  greatest  }:art  of  their 
humidity,  are  left  to  dry^  concrete, 
and  shoot  into  crystals. 

Opaque  stones,  pyrites,  and  mi- 
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nejals,  when  regularly  formed,  are 
said  to  be  crystidlized,  as  well  as 
transparent  salts  and  stones.  Ice 
is  a  true  crystallization,  consisting 
of  long  masses  flattened  on  one 
side,  and  joined  together  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  smaller  are  in- 
serted into  the  sides  of  the  greater, 
making  uniformly  the  same  angle. 
Melted  metals,  and  other  bodies, 
such  as  wax  and  starch,  which  be- 
come solid  when  congealed,  assume 
a  regular  arrangement,  if  gradually 
cooled. 

In  order  to  perforai  this  process 
in  perfe£tion,  the  evaporation  should 
be  gentle,  and  not  continued  longer 
than  till  some  drops  of  the  liquor, 
poured  on  a  glass  plate,  discover 
filaments  of  crystal.  As  soon  as 
Uiis  appears,  the  vessel  is  to  be  im- 
mediately removed  from  tlie  fire 
into  a  cooler  place,  and  covered 
witli  a  cloth,  to  prevent  tine  access 
of  cold  ;iir,  which  would  form  pel- 
licles. From  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments, we  have  observed  that  crys- 
tallization may  be  remarkably  pro- 
moted, by  throwing  into  the  vessel 
a  few  small  crystals  of  the  same 
nature. 

Anotlier  method  of  crystallizing 
salts,  is,  by  adding  to  a  solution  ot 
salt  a  substance  which  does  not  aft 
upon  the  latter,  but  which  has  a 
greater  affinity  with  the  water,  and 
will  serve  to  deprive  tlie  salt  of  a 
portion  of  that  liquid  which  holds 
it  in  a  state  of  solution.  Spirit  of 
wine  will  effect  this  pmpose  in 
many  salts ;  and,  if  judiciously 
added,  "will  cause  them  to  separate 
freely  from  the  menstruuro,or  fluid, 
and  form  large  and  beautiful  crys- 
tals. 

Salts  have  ^this  peculiar  proper- 
ty,  that,   however  minutely  tlie-y 
may  be  divided,  when  formed  into 
crystals,  they  will  re-assume  their 
prppej 
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proper  figures ;  so  that  they  may, 
•with  equal  facility,  be  divested  of 
tlieir  saltness  and  their  figure. — 
Crystallization,  therefore,  is  one  of 
tiie  most  important  agents  in  ciie- 
mistry,  as  it  enables  us  to  discover 
compound  solutions  of  salts  ;  to 
ascertain  their  parity  or  impurity  ; 
and,  la.stly,  to  separate  dilfereut 
salts  from  each  other. 

CUCKOW,  tlae  Common,  or 
Cuculus  canorus,  L,  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  whence  it  visits  this  coun- 
try, about  tlie  middle  of  April, 
and  continues  here  till  tlie  end  of 
June,  or  beginning  of  July/  It  is 
about  ]4  inches  in  length,  25  in 
breadth,  and  weighs  generally 
about  5  ounces. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  feathered  tribe ; 
as  it  never  pairs,  nor  hatches  its 
own  young,  but  drops  one  of  its 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  difi^isrent  birds, 
especially  those  of  the  hedge-spar- 
row. As  soon  as  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  the  young  cuckow,  with 
his  broad  hollow  back,  turns  out 
the  other  eggs,  jis  well  as  the 
young  sparrows.  This  irjimical 
conduct  is  analogous  to  what  daily 
happens  in  human  life ;  but  it  is 
jnow  ascertained,  that  tlie  cuckow 
(loes  not  ungrateiully  destroy  its 
foster-parent ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
soon  leaves  the  nest,  as  its  growtli 
|s  uncommoiuy  rapid,  and  its  ap- 
petite extremely  voracious,  its  food 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  ani- 
mal substances,  such  as  flies,  bee- 
jlles,  snails,  grasshoppers,  catter- 
pillars,  &c.  I'his  bird  may  be, 
and  frequently  is,  brought  up 
tame,  so  as  to  become  dumesticatecl. 
In  this  state,  it  will  eat  bread, 
milk,  fruit,  insetts,  eggs,  and 
flesh,  whether  dre&sed  or  raw. 
Whea  fat,  it  is  esteemed  by  epi- 
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cures  as  a  delicious  morsel,  being 
little  inferior  to  die  land-rail. 

Although  Naturalists  have  form- 
ed various  conje6tures,  to  account 
for  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  cuckow, 
in  abauc'.oning  its  own  eggs,  yet, 
we  think,  such  pradice  is  far  from 
being  as  unnatural  as  it  has  been 
commonly  stigmatized.  This  sa- 
gacious creature  lays  her  eggs  at 
intervals  of  six  or  eight  days; 
and,  therefore,  instinAively  deposits 
them  in  the  nests  of  other  birds, 
because  no  fowl  could  support  it- 
self for  so  many  weeks,  while 
brooding,  nor  would  it  be  possible 
foi  the  cuckow  to  maiutain  her  vo- 
racious offspring. 

CucKow-BKEAr).  See  Com- 
mon Wood  Sorrel, 

CucKow-piNT.  See  Wake 
Robin. 

CUCUMBER,  or  Cucumis,  L. 
a  genus  of  exotic  plants,  consisting 
of  fourteen  species,  of  which  the 
fbllowing  are  tiie  principal : 

1 .  The  sat'iva,  or  Common  Cu- 
cumber, which  is  reared  in  this 
country,  at  three  diffei'ent  seasons 
of  the  year:  1.  On  hot-beds,  for 
early  fruit ;  2.  Beneath  bell,  or 
hand-glasses,  for  tlie  middle  crop  ; 
and  3.  On  the  common  ground, 
when  designed  for  a  late  crop,  or 
for  pickim_,-.  The  cucumbers  ga- 
thered before  April  aie  unwhole- 
some, on  account  of  their  being 
raised  entirely  by  tlie  heat  of  dung, 
without  tlie  aid  of  the  sun  :  those 
grow  ing  after  that  month,  are  more 
salubrious,  and  are  cultivated  in  the 
following  manner :  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  January,  a  quantity 
of  fresh  horse-dung  should  be  pro- 
cured, with  the  litter  among  it,  to 
which  a  sm^l  portion  of  sea-coaj 
ashes  should  be  added.  In  the 
course  of  four  or  five  days,  the 
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dung  begins  to  heat,  wlien  :i  little 
of  it  may  be  drawn  flat  on  the  out- 
side, and  covered  two  inches  thick 
witli  good  earth ;  over  which  a  bell- 
glass  ought  to  be  placed ;  and,  two 
days  after,  when  the  soil  is  warm, 
the  seeds  should  be  sown,  covered 
with  fresh  mould,  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  the  glass  again  set 
over  it.  Tiiis  must  be  screened 
with  a  mat  during  the  night,  and 
in  tour  days  the  young  plants  will 
germinate.  As  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear, the  rest  of  the  dung  must  be 
beaten  close  together  into  a  bed  for 
one  or  more  lights,  which  should 
be  three  feet  thick,  and  covered 
tJiree  inches  deep  with  line  fresh 
earth  ;  the  frame  is  then  to  be  put 
on ;  and,  daring  the  night,  or  in 
bad  weather,  sheltered  witli  mats. 
When  the  soil  is  hot  enough,  the 
young  plants  must  be  removed  into 
it,  and  set  at  two  inches  distance, 
the  gbsses  being  occasionally  rais- 
ed, to  admit  fresh  air,  and  also  fre- 
quently turned,  to  prevent  the  wet 
steam  of  the  dung  from  dropping 
down  on  the  plants.  These  ought 
to  be  watered  at  stated  times,  with 
tepid,  or  luke-warm  water  j  and, 
as  they  increase  in  size,  should  be 
earthed  upj  an  operation  which 
vill  considerably  augment  their 
strengtli.  If  the  bed  be  not  hot 
enough,  fresh  litter  should  be  laid 
round  its  sides ;  but,  if  it  be  too 
warm,  they  shovild  be  perforated 
■with  a  stake,  to  give  vent  to  the 
Iieat ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  bed  ac- 
quires a  proper  temperature,  the 
holes  are  to  be  closed  up  with  fresh 
earth.  When  the  plants  begin  to 
ehoct  their  third,  or  rough  leaf, 
anotlK;r  bed  should  be  prepared  for 
them,  similar  to  the  tirstj  and, when 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  warmed,  they 
should  be  transplaiited  into  it,  in 
holci  about  a  foot  deep,  and  nine 
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inches  broad,  filled  witli  light,  fine, 
fresh  mould,  b.id  in  a  hollow,  cir- 
cular form.  In  each  of  these  holes 
four  plants  should  be  set,  and 
shaded  for  two  or  three  days  from 
tlie  heat  of  the  sun,  that  they  may- 
strike  root ;  after  which  time  it 
"will  be  useful  to  expose  diem  to 
the  sun,  and  the  air,  as  often  as 
the  weather  will  permit.  When 
they  have  attained  the  height  of 
four  or  live  inches,  they  should  be 
gently  fastened  down  to  the  soil, 
in  diiferent  diredions ;  and  the 
branches  afterwards  produced, 
ought  to  be  treated  in  a  similar- 
manner,  as  it  will  much  contribute 
to  forward  their  maturity.  In  the 
course  of  r,  month,  the  flowers  will 
appear,  and,  sliortly  after,  the  ru- 
diments of  tlie  fruit.  The  glasses 
should  now  be  carefully  covered 
during  the  night,  and  the  plants 
gently  sprinkled  witli  water,  in  tlie 
day  lime.  I'hese  will  produce  fruit 
till  Midsummer ;  and  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  second  crop,  which  is 
to  be  raised  nearly  in  the  same, 
manner  as  the  earlier  cucumbers  j 
■with  this  only  ditfereiice,  that  the 
former  should  be  sown  toward  die 
end  of  March,  or  tlie  beginning  of 
April,  and  that  it  requires  less  care 
and  attention. 

The  proper  Season  for  sowing 
cucumbers  of  the  last  crop,  of 
those  destined  for  pickling,  i.s  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  May,  when 
the  weallier  is  settled  :  they  should 
be  set  to  the  number  of  eight  or 
nine,  in  shallow  holes,  and  filled 
up  with  fine  earth.  After  appear- 
ing above  ground,  tliey  need  only 
be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  oc- 
casionally watered.  Five  plants  are 
to  be  left,  at  first,  in  each  hole ; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  have  grown  a 
little  larger,  the  worst  of  them  4s 
to  be  pulled  up,  so  that  th«;ir  num- 
ber 
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ber  may  be  reduced  to  four  :  this 
rrop  will  begin  to  produce  fruit  in 
inly.  . 

A  very  ingenious  method  (we 
learn  from  a  Foreign  Journal)  of 
propagating  cucumbers  for  several 
crops  in  succession,  witiiout  sow- 
ing them,  has  been  lately  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  BdRTON,  of  Staines- 
head,  Sussex.  As  soon  as  there 
appear  several  flower-buds  on  a 
plants  he  bends  the  second  or  third 
joint  of  a  branch  below  the  bios- 
gom,  fastens  it  firmly  into  the 
ground,  and  cuts  olf  thfe  capillary 
point  of  the  plant.  The  new  ve- 
getab  e  speedily  takes  root,  when 
he  separates  it  from  the  parent 
stock.  Thus  he  proceeds  with  tlie 
most  vigorous  of  his  plants ;  and 
as  each  root  has  to  supply  only  a 
few  fruits  with  nourishme?it,  he 
saves  both  room,  labour,  and  time, 
while  this  process  enables  him  to 
procure  a  constant  succession  of 
cucumbers  for  eight,  twelve,  and 
more  months,  from  one  sort,  which 
is  not  so  liable  to  degenerate,  as  if 
they  were  raised  from  a  variety  of 
seeds. 

Cucumbers  are  a  salubrious, 
cooling  fruit,  and  may  be  safely 
allowed  to  consumptive  patients  j 
as  they  sweeten  acrid  humours, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  gently 
laxative  ;  but,  being  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  acescent,  and  some- 
times attended  with  flatulency  and 
tiiarrhcea,  such  etfe6ts  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  eating  them  in  great 
moderation  ;  or  with  the  addition 
of  vinegar  and  pepper,  which  coun- 
teract their  natural  coldness.  If 
properly  pickled  (without  colour- 
ing them  with  that  poisonous  me- 
tal, copperj  or  rendering  them  too 
acrid  with  stimulant  spices),  they 
ijie  an  excellent  antiseptic  j  yet  we 
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consider  them  highly  improper, 
either  for  children  or  wet-nurses. 

2.  The  Colocynthh,  Coj-oauiN- 
TiD  A,  or  Bitter  x\pple,  which  grows 
in  Syria,  and  also  in  tlie  island  of 
Crete.  It  produces  a  yellow  fruit, 
ot  ihe  size  of  an  orange,  and  re- 
sembling a  gourd,  the  shell  or  out- 
side of  which  contains  a  very  light, 
white,  spongy  pulp,  interspersed 
with  flatfish  seeds.  This  pulp, 
when  dried  and  pulverized,  is  one 
of  the  most  violent  purgatives :  and 
though  it  is  frequently  employed 
for  that  purpose,  we  cannot  but 
caution  the  reader  against  its  use, 
w^ich  is  sometimes  attended  with 
bloody  stools,  colics,  convulsions, 
and  ulcers  in  the  bowels.  As  we 
are  possessed  of  numerous  native 
plants  of  similar  and  much  milder 
virtues,  there  appears  to  be  110  ne- 
cessity for  employing  this  exotic. 

Cudbear:  SeeOucHAL. 

CUDWEED,  or  Giwphalium,,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants,  comprising  72 
species,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal  : 

1,  The  Gefmanicum,  or  Com- 
mon Cudweed,  an  annual  indi- 
genous plant,  which  grows  in  bar- 
ren meadows,  pastures,  and  road- 
sides; and  produces  yellowish 
flowers,  which  blow  in  the  montli 
of  July  or  August. — ^I'liis  plant  is 
desiccative,  and  astringent;  it  is 
said  to  be  of  great  service  in  dy- 
senteries and  hemorrhages  of  every 
kind.  A  deco6tion  of  it  in  small 
beer,  is  frequently  given  by  the 
lower  class  of  people  for  quinsies, 
in  the  cure  of  which  complaint  it 
has  been  found  very  cificacious, 

2.  The  Dioiann^  or  Mountain 
Cudweed,  or  Catsfoot,  grows  on 
dry  mountainous  pastures  in  t!ie 
North  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Cornwall ;  also  on  the  Newmarket, 
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Canham,  SwafFham,  and  Stratton 
heatlis,  &c,  -Jts  wlijte  and  pur- 
plish flowers  blow  in  June  and 
July,'  The  late  Dr.  Gl-editsch 
enumerates  it  among  those  plants, 
which  he  found  useful  in  currying 
leather.  - 

.3.-  The  ■  Arenarium,  or  Sandy 
EJruiweed,  a  native  of  Germany, 
■vi^ich  grows  on  sandy  fields  and 
banks  3  and  produces  fine  yellow 
flowers  through  the  whole  sum- 
mer. It  deserves  to  be  propagated 
in  Britain,  as'  the  Japanese,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Thunbehg,  occa- 
sionally prepare  their  moxa  from 
the  down  with  which  tlie  wlv>le 
plant  is  covered,  and  smoke  its 
leaves  for  common  tobacco. 

CURB,  a  chain  of  iron  fastened 
to  the  lower  part  of  tlie  branches 
of  the  bridle,  in  a  hole  called  the 
eye,  and  i-unning  over  the  horse's 
chin  or  beard.  It  consists  of  three 
parts  ;  namely,  the  hpok  fixed  to 
the  eye  of  tlie  branch  ;  a  chain  of 
4inks  ;  and  two  rings  or  mailes. — 
iLarge  round  curbs  are  the  best  and 
most  easy ;  but  due  care  should 
be  taken  to  fix  tliem  in  their  pro- 
per place,  a  little  above  the  beard, 
and  neither  too  tight  nor  too  slack, 
otherwise  tlie  bit  will  be  of  little 
Utility. 

Curb,  in  fiinieiy,  is  a  hard,  cal- 
lous swelling  on  the  hinder  part  of 
Ihe  hock,  attended  with  stitfness, 
and  sometimes  wiih  lameness.  It 
.generally  arises  from  hard-riding, 
.strains,  blows,  or  kicks  ;  and  may 
^t  first  be  easily  cured,  by  three  or 
jfour  times  blistering  the  animal  af- 
ieded.'  If  tlie  tumor  continue  to 
indurate,  the  most  expeditious' and 
effedual  cure  will  be,  io fire  with 
a  thin  iron,  drawing  several  deep 
Jines  down  the  middle  from  the 
.  lop  to  the  bottom,  and  then  to  ap- 
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ply  a  mild  blistering  plaster,  which 
will  certainly  remove  the  defe6t. 

CURDLING,  the  coagulation 
of  any  particular  fluid,  such  as 
milk.  In  Tuscany,  it  is  effefted 
by  means  of  artichoke  flowers,  in- 
stead of  the  rennet  employed  in 
Britain.  There  are,  besides,  a  va- 
riety of  substances  which  may  be 
advantageously  substitued  for  ei- 
ther, especially  when  the  whey  is 
intended  to  be  a  cooling  and  antisep- 
tic beverage  ;  for  instance,  a  small 
quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  j  a  few 
drops  of  C"l  of  vitriol,  or  spirit  of 
salt,  previously  diluted  in  a  spoon- 
ful of  water,  will  e;isily  coagulate 
the  milk  ;  after  which  it  should  be 
strained. — See  Cheese. 

CURING,  a  term  used  for  pre- 
serving fish,  flesh,  and  other  ani- 
mal substances,  by  adding  certain 
ingredients,  to  prevent  putrefadtion. 
It  is  also  efl^eded  by  drying  the 
bodies  with  the  smoke  of  wood,  or 
by  rubbing  them  with  salt,  niti'e, 
&c.     See  Beef,  and  Pkesekva- 

TION. 

Curl  in  potatoes.  See  Potatoes. 

CURLEW,  or  Scohpax  arqua- 
ta,  L.  an  aquatic  bird,  large  flocks 
of  which  visit  tlie  sea-coasts  and 
marshes,  feeding  on  shells,  frogs, 
crabs,  and  other  maiine  inserts. — 
In  summer,  they  retire  to  the  moun- 
tainous and  unfrequented  parts  of 
the  countrj',  \\-licre  they  pair  and 
breexl. 

Cuilews  differ  much  in  weight 
and  size,  some  weighing  3/  ounces, 
others  not  22 ;  the  largest  seldorn 
e5{ceed  25  inches  in  length,  and 
are  generally  from  3  to  4  feet 
broad,  with  their  wings  expanded. 
Their  flesh  is  extremely  rank  and 
fishy,  though  some  have  iiighly 
commended  it  for  its  flavour  an^ 
delicacy. 
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CURRANT-TREE,  or  Ribes,  L. 
is  an  indigenous  plant,  comprising 
6  or  7  species,  of  which  the  fol  - 
lowing  are  the  principal : 

1.  The  Rubrum,  or  common 
Red  Currant,  which  is  found  in 
woods  in  the  northern  counties.  It 
bears  greenish  white  flowers,  which 
Wow  in  the  month  of  May,  and  are 
succeeded  by  red  berries.  Its 
leaves  are  eaten  by  cows,  goats, 
.^nd  sheep,  but  with  reluctance  by 
horses. — ^Tliis  plant  is  very  liable 
to  be  infested  by  a  species  of  plant- 
louse,  the  Alihis  ribes,  the  depre- 
dations of  which  change  the  hne 
green  colour  of  tlie  leaves,  that 
become  red,  pitted,  and  shrivelled. 
The  best  method  of  exterminating 
these  vermin  is,  by  smoking  the 
bushes  with  half-burnt  wood,  or 
sprinkling  them  early  with  decoc- 
tions of  tobacco,  or  solutions  of 
lime  and  pot-ash,  or  simple  soap- 
water. 

2  The  Alpinum,  or  Sweet 
Mountain  Currant,  which  grows 
wild  chiefly  in  the  county  of  York, 
and  flowers  in  the  month  of  May. 
Its  fruit  has  a  flat  sweetish  taste, 
and  is  only  relished  by  children. 
The  wood  is  so  hard  and  tough, 
tliat  it  makes  strong  teeth  for 
rakes ;  the  leaves  are  eaten  by 
sheep,  goats,  and  horses. 

3.  The  Ni-grum,  or  Black  Cur- 
rant, which  has  woolly  flowers  that 
blow  in  the  month  of  May. — Its 
leaves  are  eaten  by  goats  and 
horses. 

The  different  species  of  currants 
will  thrive  on  almost  any  soil ;  but 
their  fruit  is  more  savoury,  when 
produced  in  a  dry  and  open  ground. 
They  are  very  easily  propagated, 
by  planting  shps,  or  cuttings,"  at 
any  time  from  September  to  March, 
upon  fresh  earth,  which  should  be 
carefully  cleared  from  all  weeds 
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during  the  spring";  and,  in  dry 
weather,  the  young  plants  ought 
to  be  frequently  watered.  After 
standing  about  two  years,  they 
will  be  fit  to  be  removed  to  those 
places  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain ;  an  operation  which  should 
be  performed  when  the  leaves  are 
just  decayed,  so  that  the  plants 
may  have  time  to  strike  root  before 
the  winter-frosts.  If  they  are  de- 
signed for  standards,  they  should 
be  planted  in  rows-  8  or  10  feet 
apart,  and  the  trees  in  each  row  4 
feet  distant  from  each  other ;  but 
the  more  eligible  way  is  to  train 
tliem  in  espaliers,  where  they  take 
up  less  room,  and  their  fniit  ac- 
quires a  finer  flavour.  In  this 
state,  they  should  be  placed  from 
6  to  8  feet  apart,  and  all  their 
branches  trained  horizontally:  the 
same  distance  is  also  to  be  allowed 
them,  when  set  «gainst  walls  or 
pales. 

The  fruit  of  the  red  ■undi  while 
currants  is  greatly  esteemed  for 
the  table.  They  are  nutritive,  but 
should  not  be  too  frequently  nor 
abundantly  eaten,  as  they  tend  to 
produce  flatulency,  in  jiersons  <rf" 
relaxed  habits  and  a  sedentary  life; 
hence  they  ought  to  be  consumed 
together  with  other  food,  in  which 
case  they  are  emoUient,  gently 
laxative,  and,  in  some  instances, 
anodyne.  In  fevers,  the  juice  <^ 
currants,  when  mixed  with  ati 
equal  quantity  of  sugar,  and  made 
into  a  jelly,  is  cooling  and  grateful 
■to  the  stomach  ;  being  in  a  slight 
degree  astringent  and  antiseptic. 

Currant- JVme  is  an  excellent 
drink  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
especially  with  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter. Different  receipts  have  been 
given  for  making  this  pleasant  be- 
verage. We  seieft  the  following : 
Gather  the  currants  when  they  are 

fully 
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fully  ripe. ;  break  them  into  a  tub, 
or  vat  i  then  press  and  measure 
t!ie  juice,  to  which  add  two-thirds 
of  water,  and  to  each  gallon  of  that 
mixture  put  3lbs.  of  soft  sugar ; 
agitate  the  whole  properly  till  the 
su^ar  is  dissolved,  when  it  may  be 
barrelled.  The  juice  should  not  be 
left  to  stand  during  the  night,  as 
tlie  fermentation  ought  not  to  take 
place,  till  all  the  ingredients  are 
compounded. 

Black  Currants  have  a  peculiar 
flavour,  which  many  persons  dis- 
like :  they  are,  however,  reputed 
to  be  very  wholesome,  and  their 
juice  is  frequently  boi.ed  down  in- 
to an  extra6t  or  syrup,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  su- 
gar ;  in  which  state  it  is  called  rob, 
and  much  esteemed  in  sore-throats 
and  quinsies.  Some  persons  put 
black  currants  into  brandy,  for  the 
same  ptupose  as  others  do  cher- 
ries ;  compositions  that  are  less 
adapted  to  the  benefit  of  health, 
than  to  stimulate  the  corrupted  pa- 
late of  dram-drinkers.  An  infu- 
sion of  the  young  roots  of  the 
former,  is  said  to  be  usefiil  in  erup- 
tive fevers  of  tlie  human  species  ; 
and  in  those  dysenteric  distanpers 
with  which  cattle  are  sometimes 
afFeded. 

CURRYING,  the  art  of  dress- 
ing cow-hides,  calves-skins,  &c. 
The  principal  objeft  in  this  process, 
is  to  soften  and  supple  cow  and 
calf  skins,  which  arc  usually  em- 
ployed in  making  upper-leathers 
and  quarters  of  shoes,  the  covers 
of  saddles,  coaches,  &c.  As  soon 
as  these  skins  are  brought  from  the 
tanner's  yard,  the curritir  first  soaks 
.them  for  some  time  in  common 
water,  when  he  takes  them  out, 
stretclies  them  on  a  smooth  wooden 
horse,  scrapes  oft'  with  a  paring- 
knife  all  the  superfluous  flesh,  and 
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immerses  them  again.  They  are 
next  put  on  a  wet  hurdle,  and 
trampled  with  the  heels,  tilt  they 
become  soft  and  pliant,  when  they 
are  steeped  in  tr;iin-oiI,  and  after- 
wards spread  out  on.  large  tables, 
and  their  ends  tightly  secured. 
There,  by  means  of  a  pummel  (an 
instrument  consisting  of  a  thick 
piece  of  wood,  the  lower  side  of 
which  is  full  of  furrows,  or  teeth, 
crossing  each  other),  the  currier 
folds,  squares,  and  moves  the  sk;ns 
in  various  directions,  to  render 
them  supple.  This  operation  is 
properly  called  currying  ;  and,  with 
a  few  immaterial  CKceptions,  is  iJiat 
now  generally  followed. 

After  the  skins  are  thus  dressed, 
they  are  coloured,  black,  white, 
red,  green,  &c.  which  process  is 
performed  either  on  the  ^/Ics/i  or 
grain  side  ;  that  on  the  former,  by 
skinners,  and  that  on  tlie  grain  or 
hair  side,  by  curriers  :  these,  wheu 
a  skin  is  to  be  made  white,  rub  it 
with  chalk,  or  white-lead,  and  af- 
terwards with  pumice-stone.  But, 
when  a  black  colour  is  wanted,  the 
skin  must  be  first  oiled  and  dried, 
then  passed  over  a  puff,  dipped  in 
water  impregnated  with  iron,  when 
it  is  immersed  in  another  water 
prepared  with  soot,  vinegar,  and 
gum-arabic.  Thus  it  gradually  ac- 
quires a  deep  dye,  and  llie  opera- 
tions are  repeated  till  it  becomes  of 
a  shining  black.  The  grain  and 
wrinwles,  which  contribute  to  the 
pliancy  of  ca.ves  and  cows  leather, 
are  made  by  tlie  reiterated  folds 
given  to  tlie  skin  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  by  the  great  care  taken 
to  scrape  oft"  every  excrescence  and 
hard  place  on  the  grain,  or  co- 
lour-side.— SeeCoMFREYandTAN- 

NING. 

CuRRYixG,  a  manual  operation 
performed  on  horses,  with  an  in- 
strument 
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stmment  called  a  airry-comb  ;  it 
may  also  be  applied  to  cows,  and 
indeed  to  all  black  cattle,  that  are 
much  confined  to  the  stall  or  yard, 
especially  during  the  winter.  In- 
dependently of  tlie  circumstance, 
tliat  so  useful  a  pradice  essentially 
contributes  to  the  health  and  kind- 
//;/(,'«  of  animals,  it  also  in  a  re- 
markable degree  promotes  their 
ihriving  and  becoming  fiu. — See 
Bullocks,  vol.  i.  p.  3C)0. 

CUITINGS,  or  slips  in  garden- 
ing, are  those  branches  or  sprigs  of 
trees,  which  are  cut  or  slipped  ofF, 
in  order  to  be  transplanted;  an 
operation  that  may  be  effected  in 
any  moist,  tine  earth.  The  most 
proper  seasons  for  tliis  purpose  are 
the  months  of  September,  Octo- 
ber, March,  and  April ;  but  great 
care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  sap 
be  not  too  abundant  in  tlie  top,  lest 
the  cui  decay,  before  tl:at  part 
which  is  in  the  ground,  has  taken 
sufficient  root  to  support  it ;  nor 
.should  it  be  too  dry  or  scanty,  as 
the  sap  in  the  branches  promotes 
the  growth  of  the  root,  especially 
if  it  be  not  planted  too  deep  :  See 
Transplantation. 

In  selc6ting  the  cuttings,  tliose 
branches  which  have  joints,  knots 
or  burrs,  ought  to  be  cut  off  two 
or  three  inches  below  tl)e  latter, 
and  the  leaves  stripped  so  far  as 
they  are  set  in  the  earth.  Small 
top-branches,  of  two  or  three  years 
growtli,  are  the  most  proper  for 
tills  purpose. 

CUTTLE-FISH,  or  Sepia,  L. 
a  remarkable  genus  of  the  finny 
tribe :  the  bones  of  a  particular 
«pecies,  called  the  Officinal  Cuttle, 
are  i'requently  thrown  out  by  tlie 
sea  on  the  British  shore,  but  the 
fish  itself  very  rarely. 

This  curious  fish,  when  fright- 
ened or  pmsued,    emiti  a  black 
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liquor,  whicli  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  by  the  ancients,  instead 
of  Avriting-ink.  It  was  also  Gstev:::n- 
ed  by  them  as  a  delicacy,  but  at 
present  is  relished  only  by  the  Ira- 
lians.  Its  porous  and  laminated 
bones  were  formerly  employed  in 
medicine  as  an  absorbent ;  and  arc 
still  kept  in  the  druggist-shops. 
They  are  hard  on  one  side,  but  soft 
and  yicldhig  on  tlie  other,  so  that 
very  neat  impressions  from  medals, 
&:c.  may  be  easily  made  upon 
them,  and  then  serve  as  moulds 
for  casting  metallic  figures  repre- 
senting the  original.  These  bones, 
in  a  calcined  state,  are  farther  use- 
ful, not  only  for  cleaning  and  po- 
hshing  silver,  but  chiefly  for  ab- 
sorbing the  acidity  and  tartness  of 
wines,  which,  if  not  coinpletely 
spoiled,  may  tlius  be  restored  to 
their  former  briskness. 

CYDKR,  or  Cider,  a  sharp, 
cool,  and  vinous  beverage,  made 
by  fermenting  tlie  juice  of  apples. 
Some  connoisseurs  in  this  liquor 
arc  of  opinion,  that  the  juice  of  the 
more  delicate  table-fruit  is  gene- 
rally more  cordial  and  pleasant  than 
tliat  of  the  wild  or  harsh  kinds ; 
though  others  assert  the  latter  to 
be  in  many  respects  preferable. 

The  apples  should  remain  on  the 
tree  till  they  are  thoroughly  ripe, 
when  tliey  ought  to  be  gatliered 
with  the  hand  in  dry  weather,  that 
they  may  be  protected  both  from 
bruises  and  from  moisture.  They 
are  then  to  be  sorted,  according  to 
their  various  degrees  of  maturity, 
and  laid  in  separate  hea)  s,  in  or- 
der to  sweat;  ill  consequence  of 
which  they  greatly  impro\'e.  — 
This  practice,  however,  appears  to 
be  useful  only  for  such  fruit  as  is 
not  perfedly  ripe,  though  some  re- 
commend it  as  being  proper  for  all 
apples.    The  duration  of  tlie  time 

of 
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of  sweating  may  be  determined  by 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  as  different 
kinds  require  various  lengths  of 
time ;  namely,  from  eight  or  ten 
days  to  six  weeks.  The  harsher 
and  more  crude  the  apples  are,  the 
longer  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  remain  in  a  sweating  state, 
and  not  only  be  well  dried,  but 
the  rotten  parts  carefully  pared,  be- 
fore they  are  exposed. 

The  utility  of  tlie  sweating  prac- 
tice is  acknowledged  in  all  the  cy- 
der countries,  though  various  me- 
thods have  been  adopted  in  follow- 
ing it  5  as  the  apples  are  piled  up 
either  in. the  open  air,  or  under  co- 
ver in  houses.  In  the  South-hams, 
a  middle  way  has  been  adopted,  to 
avoid  the  fermentation  occasioned 
by  piling  them  up  in  rooms,  and 
which  we  recommend  as  the  best, 
and  most  rational.  Heaps  of  fruit 
are  ra'sed  in  an  open  part  of  the 
orchard,  where,  by  means  of  a  free 
air  iind  less  heat,  the  desired  ma- 
turity is  gradually  etFefted,  with 
an  inconsiderable  waste  of  the 
juice  and  decay  of  tlie  fruit,  which 
thus  becomes  almost  totally  divest- 
ed of  rancidity.  And  though  a  few 
apples  will  rot  even  in  this  man- 
ner, they  are  still  tit  for  use  :  all 
of  them  continue  plump  and  full  of 
juice,  and  heighten  in  a  consider- 
able degree  the  colour  of  the  liquor, 
without  imparting  to  it  any  disa- 
greeable smell  or  taste. 

The  fruit  is  then  to  be  ground 
till  the  rind  and  kernels  are  well 
braised ;  a  process  which  will  con- 
siderably improve  the  flavour  and 
strength  of  the  liquor,  when  it 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
day  or  two,  in  a  large  open  vessel. 
It  is  next  pressed  between  several 
hair-cloths,  and  the  liquor  received 
in  a  vat,  whence  it  is  removed  into 
casks,  which  ought  to  be  placed  in 
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a  cool  situation,  or  in  the  free  ai^- 
with  tJieir  bung-holes  open.  These 
casks  are  to  be  sedulously  watch- 
ed, till  the  cyder  drops  fine,  when 
it  is  to  be  immediately  racked  off 
from  the  lees  into  other  vessels. 
The  first  racking  is  a  most  im- 
portant operation  ;  as  cyder,  which 
is  suffered  to  become  foul  again,  by 
missing  the  tirst  opportunity  of 
racking  it  when  fine,  will  never 
become  what  is  called  a  prime 
liquor.  After  the  clear  part  has 
been  racked  off,  a  qitantity  of  lees 
or  dregs  remains,  which»  when 
filtered  tlirough  coarse  linen  bags, 
yields  a  bright,  strong,  but  ex- 
tremely flat  liquid  :  if  this  be  add- 
ed to  the  former  portion,  it  will 
greatly  contribute  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation, an  excess  of  which  will 
make  the  cyder  thin  and  acid.  To 
avoid  such  an  accident,  the  ca.<ks 
should  neither  be  entirely  filled, 
nor  stopped  down  too  close  j  and, 
if  the  whole  incline  to  ferment,  it 
ought  again  to  be  racked.  This 
latter  operation,  however,  should 
on  no  account  be  repeated,  unless 
from  abso'.vite  necessity  ;  as  every 
racking  diminishes  its  strength. 

When  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
farther  fermentation,  the  casks 
should  be  fi  led  up  with  cyder  of 
the  best  quality,  and  the  bung- 
hole  firmly  closed  with  resin. 

This  method  of  making  cyder  i* 
that  chiefly  followed  in  Hereford- 
shire. Considerable  quantities  of 
this  liquor  are  also  made  in  Devon- 
shire, where  the  process  varies 
but  little  from  that  pursued  in 
the  county  before-mentioned.  Se- 
veral limners, '  however,  instead 
of  racking,  ,/?ne  it  with  isinglass, 
steeped  in  white- wine,  dissolved 
over  the  fire,  and  then  boiled  in  a 
quantity  of  the  liquor  intended  to 
be  fined  :  in  this  state,  it  is  added 
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to  that  in  the  cask.  Others,  in- 
stead of  dissolving  tlie  isinglass  over 
the  fire,  digest  it  in  winte  wine  fot 
the  space  of  four  or  five  weeks, 
during  which  time  it  acquires  the 
consistence  of  a  jelly ;  a  quantity 
of  tJiis  being  beaten  up  witli  some 
of  the  liquor,  the  whole  is  worked 
into  a  froth,  and  mingled  with  the 
rfest.  As  soon  as  the  cyder  becomes 
clear,  it  is  drawn,  or  bottled  off, 
as  occasion  may  require. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  pre- 
pare good  cyder,  ought  diligently 
to  watch  every  change  of  the  wea- 
ther, however  slight ;  as  the  least 
negle6t,  at  such  times,  is  often  de- 
trimental to  many  hogsheads.  Irt 
.^lUmmer,  the  danger  is  much  greater 
than  in  winter.  There  is,  however, 
scarcely  any  distemper  incident  to 
this  liquor,  which  may  not,  by  a 
timely  application,  be  easily  reme- 
died. If  it  become  somewhat  tart, 
abont  half  a  peck  of  good  \vheat, 
boiled  and  hulled  iri  a  manner  si- 
milar to  rice,  may  be  put  into  each 
hogshead,  which  will  effeftually 
testore  it ;  and  also  contribute  to 
preserve  it,  when  drawn  out  of 
one  cask  into  another.  Such  a  re- 
medy is  doubtless  far  preferable  to 
that  odious  custom  praftised  by 
too  many  cyder  merchants,  who 
put  animal  substances  into  their 
liquors,  namely,  veal,  pork,  beef, 
mutton,  and  eVen  horse-flesh,  for 
the  purpose  of  fining  them.  This 
singular  expedient,  though  sanc- 
tioned by  the  usage  of  ancestors, 
"Vve  think  it  our  dut}'  to  reprobate  ,- 
because  it  is  fraught  with  mis- 
chievous effcfts  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  those,  who  are  doomed  to' 
drink  the  cyder  thus  adulterated. 
By  allowing  a  small  quantity  to 
stand  in  an  open  ve.»sel  for  two  or 
three  days  in  a  warm  room,  the 
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fetid  exhalation  of  the  liquor  will 
easily  discover  its  ingredients. 

The  best  cyder  is  that  made  from 
a  red-streak  apple,  grafted  upon  a 
gennet-moll  stock.  These  two 
varieties  of  the  apple-tree  agred 
well  together,  and  their  trunks  sel- 
dom canker,  as  others  are  apt  td 
do,  especially  when  the  former  is 
grafted  on  crab- trees.  The  fruit 
of  the  red-streak  obtained  from 
the  former  combination,  is  always 
larger  and  milder ;  and,  when  ripe, 
not  only  most  delicious  eating,  but 
also  affords  a  niellower  liquor  than 
the  same  fruit  produced  by  the 
latter  mixture. 

Many  estates,  where  the  soil  is 
not  proper  for  corn,  might  be  great- 
ly improved  in  value,  by  cultivat- 
ing the  different  sorts  of  apples 
that  are  used  in  making  cyder, 
which  finds  at  all  times  a  ready 
market,  and  requires  no  fuel  in 
brewing  it ;  besides  that  the  labour 
occurs  ofily  once  eveiy  year.  The 
greater  the  quantities  of  cyder 
made  together,  the  better  it  usually 
succeeds  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  vessels  in  which  the  liquor 
is  to  be  kept,  be  capacious  and 
well  seasoned.  In  this  case,  it  will 
not  only  remain  souiid  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  but  also  progres- 
sively ihlprove. 

An  ingeniods  Treatise  on  Cycler^ 
in  4to.  was  published  about  the 
year  1754,  in  which  the  reader 
will  find  several  pertinent  instruc- 
tions relative  to  tliis  subjc6t. 

By  the  27th  Geo.  III.  c.  13, 
every  hogshead  of  cyder  or  perry , 
made  and  sold  by  retail,  pays  a 
duty  of  14s.  7d.  to  which  are  *a 
be  added  4s.  imposed  bythe  annual, 
malt-a:6ls,  the  wTiole  amounting  ta 
18s.  and  7d. — For  every  hogsliead, 
made  and  sold  in  quantities  of  20 
I  gallons. 
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gi^ns,  ©r  upwards,  by  any  deal- 
er or  retailer,  from  fruit  of  his 
own  growth,  6s.  lld.j  and  for 
every  hogshead  of  such  lajt  men- 
tioned cyder  or  perry,  received  into 
the  possession  of  any  person,  to  be 
ucii  fay  bim,  7s.  8d.  are  to  be  paid  : 
tiie  total  of  tixcse  duties,  after  add- 
ing the  annual  one  of  4s.,  will 
amount  to  18s.  yd. — For  every 
hogshead  made  in  Great  Britain, 
and  sent  or  consigned  to  any  fattor 
or  agent,  who  shall  receive  it  for 
sale,  to  be  paid  by  such  faftor 
1.9s.  2d. ;  but,  if  the  latter  have 
paid  the  annual  malt-duty  of  4s., 
tliis  sum  is  to  be  dedu&ed  from  the 
igs.  2d.,  no  cyder  or  perry  being 
chargeable  with  a  higher  duty  than 
IQs.  and  2d. — All  these  duties  are 
payable  to  the  Excise,  and  are 
drawn  back  on  exportation  j  3d. 
per  ton  being  allowed. 

Cyder  is  a  cooling,  pleasant,  and 
•wholesome  liquor  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  if  it  has  been  prepared 
without  foreign  ingredients,  and 
properly  fermented.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  it  is  too  new,  or  tart, 
or  has  perhaps  been  kept  in  leaden 
vessels ;  or  the  apples  and  pears 
laive,  after  grinding  tliem,  passed 
tlirough  leaden  tubes,  we  can  by 
no  means  recommend  it  as  a  salu- 
brious beverage ;  because  that  poi- 
sonous metal  is  easily  dissolved  by 
the  acid,  and  thus  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  body.  However 
agreeably  such  cyder,  or  perry,  may 
stimulate  the  palate,  it  cannot  fail, 
sooner  or  later,  to  produce  painful 
and  dangerous  colics,  as  it  not  un- 
ixequently  generates  the  most  des- 
perate and  incmable  obstipations, 
among  those  who  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  free  use  of  these  li- 
quors. 

Cydeskin,  PuBRB,  oxPerkin, 
is  a  ii^or  made  of  the  mur)e,\or 
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Ices  remaining  after  the  cyder  b 
pressed  :  these  are  put  into  a  large 
vat,  with  half  the  quantity  of  cold 
water,  which  has  been  previously 
boiled  :  if  that  proportion  be  ex- 
ceeded, the  cyderkin  will  be  small. 
The  whole  is  left  to  digest  for  48 
hours,  when  it  should  be  well  ex- 
pressed :  the  liquor  thus  obtained 
is  to  be  immediately  barrelled,  and 
closely  stopped}  it  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  a  few  days. 

Cyderkin  easily  clarifies,  and  is 
used  in  many  faraihes  instead  of 
small  beer  :  if  boiled  after  pressure, 
witli  a  proper  quantity  of  hops,  it 
may  be  kept  for  any  lengtli  of 
time. 

Cydkr-Spirit,  an  ardent  lir 
quor,  drawn  from  cyder  by  dis- 
tillation, in  the  same  manner  as 
brandy  is  from  wine.  The  flavour 
peculiar  to  tliis  spirit  is  by  no 
means  agreeable ;  but  it  may,  with 
care,  be  totally  divested  of  it  (see 
Charcoal,  vol.  i.  pp.  AQ2  and 
493),  and  become  an  excellent 
substitute  for  those  deleterious  pre- 
parations, sold  under  the  name  of 
spirituous  compounds  and  cordials. 
Wholesale-dealers  have  lately  avaiU 
ed  themselves  of  tliis  liquor,  and, 
after  imparting  to  it  various  fla- 
vours, they  vend  it  as  a  substitute 
for  others,  but  especially  by  mix-* 
ing  large  quantities  of  it  with  fo- 
reign brandy,  rum,  and  arrack, 
without  the  remotest  apprehension 
of  such  fraud  being  deteded. 

Cyder-Wine  is  a  liquor  made 
by  boiling  the  fresh  juice  of  apples : 
after  being  kept  three  or  four  years, 
it  is  said  to  acquire  the  flavour  and 
colour  of  Rhenish  wine.  The  me-? 
thod  of  preparing  it  consists  iu 
evaporating  the  juice  in  a  brewing- 
copper,  till  one  half  be  dissipated  ; 
the  reipainder  is  then  immediately 
conveyed  to  9  wooden  ccoJer, 
wlience 
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whence  it  is  barrelled,  with  the 
addition  of  a  due  proportion  of 
yeast,  and  fermented  in  the  usual 
manner. 

ITiis  American  process  has  of 
late  years  been  imitated  in  the 
cyder-countries,  and  particularly  in 
the  West  of  England,  where  seve- 
ral hundred  hogsheads  of  cyder- 
wine  are  annually  prepared ;  and 
being  supposed  to  contain  no  par- 
ticles of  copper  from  the  vessels  in 
which  it  is  boiled,  tlie  country  peo- 
ple consider  it  as  perfectly  whole- 
some, and  accordingly  drink  it 
without  apprehension.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  various  experi- 
ments were  instituted  by  the  late 
Dr.  FoTHERGiLL  j  from  the  result 
of  which  he  proved,  that  cyder- 
wine  does  contain  a  minute  portion 
of  copper,  which,  though  not  very 
considerable,  is  sufficient  to  cau- 
tion tlie  public  against  a  liquor, 
that  "  comes  in  so  very  question- 
able a  shape." 

Independently,  however,  of  the 
danger  arising  from  any  metallic 
impregnation,  we  doubt  whether 
the  process  of  preparing  boiled 
wanes  be  useful,  or  reconcileable 
to  economy.  The  evaporation  of 
the  apple-juice,  by  long  boiling, 
not  only  occasions  an  unnecessary 
consumption  of  fuel,  but  also  vo- 
latilizes the  most  essential  parti- 
cles, without  wiiich  the  liquor  can- 
hot  undergo  a  complete  fermenta- 
tion, so  that  there  can  be  no  per- 
fe6t  wine.  Hence  this  liquor  is, 
like  all  other  boiled  wines,  crude, 
hea\y,  and  fiat :  it  generally  causes 
indigestion,  flatulency,  and  diarr- 
iicRa.  Those  amateurs,  however, 
who  are  determined  to  prepare  it, 
ought  at  least  to  banisih  all  brass 
and  copper  vessels,  from  this  as 
well  as  from  every  other  culinary 
process. 
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■"  CYPER-GRASS,  or  Ci/^perus,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants  producing  se- 
venty-nine species,  of  which  tlie 
following  are  the  principal : 

1.  The  7-otundus,  or  Round  Cy- 
perus,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  : 
its  imported  root  is  knotty,  sur- 
rounded with  tough,  fibrous  strings, 
of  a  brown  colour  externally,  but 
grey  internally  ;  and  of  a  pleasant 
odour,  especially  when  fresh  and 
well  dried. 

2.  The  esculentus,  or  Eatable 
Cyperus  (earth-almonds),  growing 
wild  in  the  East,  in  Italy,  and  the 
South  of  France.  Its  pulpy  and 
mealy  root  is  agreeably  sweet, 
not  unlike  chesnuts,  and  might  be 
advantageously  cultivated  in  this 
country,  as  an  occasional  substi- 
tute for  bread. 

3.  The  papyrus,  or  Paper-Cy- 
peras,  a  native  of  Calabria,  Sicily, 
Syria,  and  especially  of  E^ypt,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  From  tliis 
noble  plant,  tlie  ancients  manufac- 
tured most  of  their  paper,  their 
sail-cloth,  mattresses,  ropes,  nay, 
even  their  apparel.  Perhaps,  we 
may  soon  be  enabled  to  import  an 
abundant  supply  of  this  valuable 
vegetable,  in  British  vessels. 

4.  The  longus,  or  Sweet  Cyperus, 
or  English  Galingale,  a  native  plant, 
which  is  chiefly  found  on  the  isle 
of  Purbeck,  where  it  flowers  in 
July.  Its  root  is  of  the  size  of  an 
olive,  full  of  little  knots  or  specks, 
of  an  obljng  figure  and  grey  co- 
lour j  of  a  warm,  somewhat  bit- 
ter taste ;  and  almost  destitute  of 
smell,  when  newly  taken  out  of 
the  ground. 

In  medicine,  the  roots  of  the 
first,  or  round  cyperus,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  English  galingale,  are 
esteemed  cordial,  diuretic,  and 
cephalic ;  they  occasionally  have 
aftbrded  relief  in  nephritic  d  sor- 

I  2  dors, 
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ders,  as  also  in  colics ;  and  may- 
be taken  either  in  powders,  or  in  a 
decoSion.  The  produftion  of  the 
latter,  or  native  species,  however, 
is  at  present  seldom  used  ;  though 
we  presume  it  is  in  no  respeft  in- 
ferior to  some  of  the  more  costly 
medicines  imported  into  this  coun- 

Cyphel.  See  Common  Ho  us  e- 

I,EEK. 

CYPRESS,  the  Common,  or 
Cupressus  scmpei-virciis,  L.  is  a 
native  of  the  islands  of  Candia  and 
Crete,  but  may  be  easily  propa- 
gated in  Britain,  from  seeds  as  well 
as  cuttings.  The  proper  season 
for  sowing  the  former,  is  the  month 
of  March,  when  tlie  ground  should 
be  dug,  \vell  broken,  raked  smooth, 
and  an  inch  of  the  earth  drawn 
evenly  off  the  surface  into  an  alley  : 
the  seeds  should  then  be  scattered 
moderately  thick,  and  the  soil  sift- 
ed immediately  over  them,  half  an 
inch  deep.  During  the  summer, 
they  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and,  in  dry  weather,  gently  wa- 
tered :  in  winter,  they  must  be  oc- 
casionally sheltered  from  the  frost, 
with  mats ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
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two   years,    ihev  will    be  fit   foi'       j 
transplanting,    when   they   should       | 
be  sr;t  in  nursery-rows,  two  feet        ' 
asunder;    and,    in   tliree  or  four 
years,    they  may  be  removed  tcJ 
the  shrubber)'. 

Tlie  C3press-tree,  though  found 
in  most  of  our  old  gardens,  is  at 
present  much  neglefted :  it  de- 
serves, however,  to  be  more  dili- 
gently cultivated,  as  it  not  only 
adds  considerable  beauty  to  wilder- 
nesses and  groves,  but  also  affords 
a  valuable  wood,  which  is  aroma- 
tic, very  compaft,  and  heavy  j  is 
neither  liable  to  decay  or  putrify, 
nor  to  tlie  devastations  of  the  woriir, 
so  that  it  is  admirably  calculated 
for  chests,  drawers,  musical  in- 
struments, and  other  utensils. 

This  tree  is  eminently  recom- 
mended for  purifying  the  air,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  weak  lungs  -. 
hence,  the  ancient  physicians  sent 
their  consumptive  patients  to  the 
island  of  Crete,  where  the  C}'pres5 
is  very  abundant.  Its  nut,  or  Iruit, 
is  a  very  powerful  asUingent  and 
balsamic,  and  is,  perhaps,  inferior 
to  none  of  tlie  simples  employed  ia 
diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries. 
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DAB,  or  PleuroneSies  llmanda, 
L.  a  fish  that  frequents  the  English 
seas,  where  it  is  caught  in  consi- 
derable numl)ers.  It  is,  in  gene- 
ral, of  an  uniform  brown  colour 
ctfi  tlie  upper  side,  though  some- 
times of  a  darker  shade.  T!ie 
scales  are  small  and  rough,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  is  white. 
These  fish  are  in  season  from  Fe- 
fcruary  to  April :  they  spawn  in 
May  and  June,  and  become  wa- 


tery and  flabby  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  summer.  They  are  flat  > 
and,  though  inferior  in  size  to  the 
common  plaise,  tile  dab  is  preferred 
in  point  of  delicac}'  and  flavour. 

DACE,  or  Leiic'iscus  ctjjmnuSf 
L.  a  fish  found  in  most  of  the  still, 
deep  rivers  of  this  country,  where 
it  is  very  prolific.  It  seldom  exceed? 
10  inches  in  length,  or  weighs  more 
than  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Dace  spa"W'n  iu  the  month  of 
febixiaryv 
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Tebruar)',  and  are  in  the  highest 
perfeftion  in  April  and  May  ;  but 
they  are  at  no  season  a  well-tasted 
fish,  or  much  esteemed.  They  af- 
I'ord,  however,  considerable  amuse- 
ment to  the  expert  angler,  as  they 
will  bite  at  any  fly,  but  are  parti- 
cularly fond  of  the  stone-caddis,  or 
May-tiy,  which  abounds  towards 
the  latter  end  of  April,  and  the 
whole  of  May.  After  that  month, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  ant- 
fly,  the  best  of  which  are  those 
black  inse6ts  found  in  large  ant  or 
rtiole-hills.  In  warm  weather,  these 
fish  seldom  refuse  a  fly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ;  but,  at  other 
times,  the  bait  should  be  immersed 
to  witliin  three  inches  of  the  bot- 
tom. The  winter  angling  for  dace 
requires  a  very  difl^erent  bait  :  tliis 
is  a  white  maggot  with  a  red  head, 
being  the  produce  of  the  eggs  of 
-the  beetle,  and  which  is  turned  up 
by  the  plough  in  great  abundance. 
A  number  of  such  grabs,  if  kept 
in  any  vessel  with  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  taken,  may  be  presened 
for  several  months,  and  will  prove 
an  excellent  bait. — Small  dace  may 
be  put  into  a  glass  jar  with  fresh 
water,  which  should  be  frequently 
changed:  in  this  element,  they  live 
a  long  time,  and  gradually  become 
tame. 

DAFFODIL,  the  Common,  or 
Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus,  L.  an 
indigenous,  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing in  woods,  meadows,  and  the 
sides  of  hedges,  which  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  north  and  Avest  of 
England.  It  produces  large  yel- 
low, ill-scented  flowers,  which  ap- 
pear in  March. — Bechsteix  ob- 
serves, that  two  drams  of  the  root 
afford  a  gentle  laxative. 

DAIRY-HOUSE,  in  rural  eco- 
jiomy,  a  place  appropriated  to  the 
jjjanagement  of  milk,  butter,  cheese. 
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Sec. SeeMlLK,BuTTKR,CHEE3E, 

Churn,  and  Cows. 

A  dairy  ought  to  be  so  situated, 
tliat  the  windows,  or  lattices,  may 
never  front  the  south,  south-east, 
or  south-west ;  and  it  should  at  all 
times  be  kept  in  the  neatest  order. 
Lattices  are  also  far  preferable  to 
glazed  lights,  as  they  admit  a  free 
circulation  of  the  air.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  obje6ted,that  the  former 
afford  access  to  the  cold  air  of  win- 
ter, and  to  tlie  sun  in  summer  j 
but  either  may  be  easily  remedied, 
by  making  the  frame  somewhat 
larger  than  the  lattice,  and  con- 
strufting  it  so  as  to  slide  backward 
and  forward  at  pleasure.  Across 
this  frame,  packthread  may  be 
stretched,  and  oiled  paper  pasted 
on  it,  which  will  thus  admit  tlie 
light,  and  effedually  keep  out  the 
sun  and  wind. 

During  the  summer,  dairy-houses 
cannot  be  kept  too  cool :  tliey 
ought  therefore  to  be  erefted,  if 
possible,  near  a  cold  spring,  or  run- 
ning water ;  and,  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  condu6t  a  small  stream 
through  the  premises,  it  wiD  much 
contribute  to  the  convenience  and 
utihty  of  the  place. — Dr.  Andkr- 
soN  observes,  in  his  practical  essay 
on  the  management  of  the  dairy 
(published  in  the  3d  and  4th  vols, 
of  his  ingenious  "  Recreations  in 
j^griculture"  &c.)  tliat,  if  the  wa- 
ter can  be  introduced  by  means  pf 
a  pipe,  so  as  to  fall  from  some 
height  on  the  floor,  it  wiU  be  pro- 
ductive of  many  advantages,  par- 
ticularly by  preserving  a  continual 
freshness,  and  purity  of  the  air. 
Dairy-houses  shbuld  therefore  be 
neatly  paved,  either  with  redbrick, 
or  smooth  hard  stone,  and  laid  with 
a  proper  descent,  so  that  no  water 
may  stagnate.  This  pavement 
should  be  well  washed  every  dny 
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during  the  summer;  and  all  the 
vltensils,  here  employed,  be  kept 
with  unremitting  attention  to  clean- 
liness. Nor  should  the  churns  be 
at  any  time  scalded  in  tl»£  dairy ;  as 
the  steam  arising  from  hot  water, 
tends  gready  to  injure  the  milk. 
For  similar  rciisons,  neither  the 
cheese  and  rennet,  nor  the  cheese- 
press,  mast  be  suffered  to  taint  the 
atmosphere ;  as  the  whey  and  curd 
will  diffuse  their  acidity  over  the 
whole  building. 

All  the  utensils  of  the  dairy 
s'iould  be  made  of  wood,  in  pre- 
ference either  to  leadj -copper,  or 
cast-iron ;  for  these  metals  are 
easily  soluble  in  acids  j  the  solu- 
tions of  th?  two  first  are  in  a  high 
degree  poisonous ;  and,  though  the 
Litter  is  in  itself  harmless,  the  taste 
of  it  renders  the  pirx!u6tions  of  die 
dairy  very  disagreeable.  The  cream- 
dishes,  when  perfectly  clean  and 
cool,  ought  to  be  filled  with  tlie 
milk,  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow,  and  has  been  carefully 
strained  through  a  cloth,  or  cloth- 
sieve  made  of  hair  or  silver- wire  ; 
the  latter  of  which,  as  Dr.  An- 
DEHsoN  justly  remarks,  is  more 
wholesome  than  those  of  odier  me- 
tals. These  dishes  should  never 
exceed  three  inches  in  depth,  but 
may  be  so  wide  as  to  contain  a  gal- 
lon, or  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  milk: 
—when  filled,  they  ought  to  be 
placed  on  shelves,  to  remain  there 
till  the  cream  be  completely  sepa- 
rated. Now  it  is  to  be  taken  off 
with  nicety,  by  a  skimming-dish 
•  ^widiout  lifting  or  removing  tlie 
niiik,  or  shedding  any  of  it  on  the 
floor,  wliich  would  soon  corn.ipt 
the  air  of  the  room),  and  then  de- 
posited in  a  separate  vessel,  till  a 
proper  quantity  be  colledted  for 
churning.  A  firm,  neat  wooden 
barrel,  which  is  open  at  one  end^ 
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and  has  a  Kd  closely  fitted  to  it,  np^ 
pears  to  be  well  calculated  for  dii» 
purpose;  a  cock  or  spigot,  ought 
also  to  be  fixed  near  tlie  bottom,  to 
draw  off  the  tliin,  or  serous  part, 
that  may  drain  from  the  crearrt  j 
and  the  inner  side  of  the  opening 
shoiUd  be  covered  witli  a  piece  of 
fine  silver  wire-gauze,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  latter  from  escaping, 
while  the  former  is  allowed  to  pass. 

But,  if  notwithstanding  the  fatal 
consequences  arising  from  the  use 
of  metallic  utensils,  or  of  ecndieh 
vessels  glazed  Widi  lead,  farmers, 
still  persist  in  employing  them,  it 
ought  to  be  a  constant  and  indis- 
pensable rule,  to  scald  and  scour 
them  properly  with  salt  and  water, 
every  day,  and  to  dry  them  tho- 
roughly, before  the  milk  is  dejx)- 
sited  in  them.  Lastly,  it  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  wished,  diat  all  the 
utensils  employed  in  the  dairy,  oi 
whatever  materials  they  may  con- 
sist, should  be  cleaned  with  simi- 
lar care,  previously  to  their  being 
used;  and,  as  long  as  the  least 
acid  smell  is  perceptible,  they 
ought  to  undergo  repeated  scour- 
iugs,  till  they  are  completely 
sweetened. — See  Milk-House. 

DAISY,  the  Common,  or  Bcl/is^ 
perennis,  L.  a  perennial,  indigenous 
plant,  which  abounds  in  meadows, 
and  pastures,  and  is  in  flower  froih 
March  to  September. 

The  leaves  of  Uie  daisy,  tliough 
slighdy  acrid,  niay  be  eaten  as. 
early  spring-salad,  or  boiled  like 
spinach  ;  its  roots  have  a  pungent, 
taste,  and  are  in  high  rqiute  abroad 
as  an  excellent  vulnerary,  attcnu- 
ant,  cooling  and  astringent  medi- 
cine :  yet  no  attention  is  paid  to  it 
in  this  country,  except  what  it 
claims  from  die  beauty  of  its' 
flowers ;  on  account  of  which  it 
has  been  introduced  into  gardens.. 

It" 
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R  is  refused  by  horses,  sbe^p'j  and 
cows. 

M.  Bechstein,  a  respedable 
German  naturalist,  mentions  a  cu- 
rious fa6t  relative  to  the  virtues  of 
the  common  daisy.  In  t'-e  2d  vol, 
of  his  Concise  Natural  History  of 
Plants,  both  foreign  and  indigenous 
(printed  at  Leipzig  in  1797) >  he 
says  in  a  note — "  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  very  skilful  and  experienced 
physician,  who  has  cornpletely 
cured  several  consumptive  persons 
with  t'le  Jloiver-luds  of  tre  hcUis 
pdrennis,  by  stuffing  young  chickens 
with  these  buds,  without  any  other 
ingredients  ;  then  stewing  them  in 
unsalted  beef-tea  or  broth,  adding 
a  little  fresh  butter,  and  allowing 
the  patient  for  three  weeks  no 
other  food  but  the  medicated  dishes 
thus  prepared.  At  first,  it  affords 
a  delicious  repast," — We  candidly 
confess,  we  have  had  no  opportu- 
nities of  ascertaining  the  efficacy  of 
this  preparation,  by  the  test  of  ex- 
perience ;  but  nevertheless  we  be- 
lieve, that  in  so  desperate  a  situa- 
tion as  that  of  pulmonary  consnmp- 
tirm,  or  other  species  of  atrophy 
(unattended  with  violent  febrile 
symptoms),  it  -well  deserves  to  be 
opportunely  and  fairly  tried. 

PAMAscus-Steel,     See  Steel. 

DAME-WORT,  or  Dame's 
Vi-OLET,  the  Scentless;  or  Hesperis 
inodora,  L.  is  an  indigenous  peren- 
nial plant,  which  grows  in  pastures 
and  hedges,  and  flowers  in  thd 
month  of  May  or  June.  Accord- 
ing to  BoEEHAAViS,  it  is  antiscOT- 
butic  and  diaphoretic,  and  of  great 
service  in  asthmas,  coughs,  and 
f  onvulsiorig.  It  has  also  been  re- 
commended, externally,  in  inflam- 
mations, cancers,  gangrenes,  and 
in  contagious  disorders. 

Damp,     See  Linejt. 

D  AiSICING  18  th©  art  of  moving 
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the  body,  agreeably  to  certain  rtileS, 
and  adjusted  -to  tlie  measures  of 
music,  either  sung  or  played.  It 
is  generally  the  effc&.  or  indicaticsn 
of  joy  among  most  nations  3  though 
tliere  are  tribes  in  South  America 
who  dance  to  shew  their  sorrow  5 
and  it  also  formed  a  part  of  the  fu- 
neral solemnities  of  the  ancients. 

In  the  heavy  clays  of  autumn  and 
winter,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
loaded  with  humid  particies,  when 
a  sedentary  Hfe  disposes  the  hu- 
man body  to  hypochondriacal  i\f~ 
fe6lions,  dancing  is  an  admirable 
amusement.  Independently  of 
the  beneficial  effe£ts  which  mtf- 
sic  and  a  cheerful  company  display 
on  a  susceptible  mind,  moderate 
dances  possess  every  advantage  cff 
gentle  exercise.  But  those  mania- 
cal turnings  and  gesticulations, 
which  have  lately  becoihe  fashion- 
able in  this  country,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  German  Faults  (or  ra- 
ther Walxen,  i.  e.  performing  a  cii^ 
cular  motion,  like  that  of  a  man  on 
the  eve  of  intoxication),  are  attend- 
ed with  very  differeht  efFe6):s.  tt 
would  be  superfTuous  to  enumerate 
the  pernicious  consequences  result- 
ing frorn  that  frantic  inchnatioh  to 
distort  the  human  frame  :  we  may 
confidently  assert,  that  l^alzen  is 
at  present  almost  universally  ex- 
ploded in  the  cultivated  cii-cles  of 
society  among  the  Germans,  who 
consider  it  as  a  dangerous  and  vut- 
gar  dance.  In  confirmation  of 
this  statement,  we  meet  with  a  trea* 
tise,  expressly  published.  On  the 
Moral  and  Physical  Consequences-^ 
of  Dancing;  addressed  to  the 
guardians  of  youth,  by  Dr.  Spo- 
NiTZEH  (Berlin,  1795)  ;  an  en- 
lightened physician,  whose  satire 
and  judgment  arc  equally  conspi-i 
cuous. 

Violcffttdancing>  especially  in  the 
I  4  heated 
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jheatcd  atmoshpere  of  a  crowded 
assembly,  prodvices  a  temporary- 
fever,  even  in  the  bye-standers, 
who  inspire  an  air  exceedingly  vi- 
tiated by  the  breath  of  persons  ap- 
parently in  a  semi-dehrious  trance, 
and  by  the  sutFocating  vapour  of 
•candles.  The  blood  is  unnaturally 
propelled  to  tlie  breast  and  head— r- 
lience  arise  frequent  colds,  coughs, 
and  periodical  head-achs  ;  perspi- 
ration is  wantonly  checked ;  the 
lungs  are  forcibly  expanded,  and 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  that 
avenging  disease,  comumption, 
which  spares  neither  rank,  age, 
nor  sex,  and  often  exterminates 
whole  families. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
■presume  to  discouiage  the  shorter 
•and  less  fati^ing  dances,  such  as 
minuets  and  pololgneses,  which 
are  not  only  modest  and  becoming, 
but  contribute  to  the  graceful  form 
and  motion  of  the  hody,  Every 
•provident  parent,  who  feejs  the 
fValue  of  sound  and  healthy  chil- 
x^ren,  will  readily  concur  witli  us 
in  opinion,  tliat  so  precarious  a 
public  amusement  ought  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  State,  or  at  least 
controlled  by  the  superior  sense  of 
the  aged  j  and  not  to  be  absolutely 
intrusted  to  the  choice  or  caprice  of 
youth,  tlie  gay,  and  the  giddy.— r 
See  Balls. 

Dane-wort.     See  Dwarf  El - 

DEE. 

DANDELION,  the  Com.mok, 
or  Leontodon  Taraxacum,  L.  is  an 
indigenous,  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing in  meadows  and  pastures,  on 
road-sides,  ditch-banks,  &c.  It 
produces  yellow  flowers,  which 
blow  from  April  tp  September,  and 
have  the  remarkably  property  of 
expanding  early  in  the  morning, 
and  closing  in  the  evening. 

In  the  spring,  while  the  leaves 
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are  white,  and  scarcely  unfolded, 
they  are  an  excellent  ingredient  ia 
salads.  In  France,  the  roots  and 
leaves  are  eaten  with  bread  and 
butter.  This  plant  is  also  relished 
by  goats,  and  especially  by  hogs, 
who  devour  it  eagerly  ;  but  sheep 
and  cows  dislike  it,  and  horses  to- 
tally refuse  it  :  the  seeds  also  sup-f 
port  the  smaller  birds,  which  are 
extremely  fond  of  ihem.  The 
root,  leaves,  and  stalk,  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  bitter  milky 
juice,  which  possesses  considerable 
activity.  Its  more  immediate  ope- 
ration is  to  remove  visceral  obstruc- 
tions, and  promote  the  urinary 
discharge.  The  dose  prescribed 
by  BoEKHAAVE,  for  this  purpose, 
is  4  ounces,  to  be  taken  three  or 
four  limes  a  day;  and  we  can,  from 
experience,  corroborate  its  great 
efficacy  in  dropsical,  and  those 
complaints  which  are  connedrted 
with  a  disordered  state  of  the  lirst 
passages  ;  though  we  have  direft- 
ed  it  to  be  taken  in  much  smaller 
doses.  The  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cians were  better  acquainted  with 
the  properties  oi  this  excellent  ve- 
getable, than  the  modern  practiti- 
oners, who  appear  to  be  more  anxi- 
ous to  introduce  exotics  imported 
froiu  distant  countries,  than  to  as- 
certa'm  the  qualities  of  those  numer- 
ous medicinal  plants  which  grow 
in  their  own  climate.  \x\  short, 
we  are  induced  to  believe,  that  if 
the  Great  Frederic  of  Prussia 
had  complied  with  the  excellent 
prescription  of  the  late  Dr.  Zim- 
merman, who  direded  the  extract 
of  dandelion  to  be  taken  \\\  mode- 
rate portions  of  two  table-spoon- 
fuls each  time,  that  extraordinary 
hero  and  philosopher  would  have 
survived. his  last  attack  oi  dropsy, 
for  many  years  ;  because  his  con- 
stitution Vv  as  unimpaired^  and  his 
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ramd  uncommonly  vigorous ;  tho' 
he  had  from  his  infancy  imbibed 
an  invincible  prejudice  against  all 
physic  and  its  administrators. 
•  DARNEL,  or  LMlium,  L.  a  na- 
tive genus  of  plants  producing 
four  species,  namely  -. 

1 .  The  perenne,  or  Red  Darnel, 
or  Ray-gi'ass,  which  grows  on  road 
sides  and  diy  pastures  ;  it  attains 
the  height  of  two  feet,  and  flowers 
in  June.  As  it  makes  good  hay 
upon  dry,  chalky,  or  sandy  soils, 
it  deserves  to  be  cultivated,  espe- 
cially with  clover  :  It  springs  ear- 
lier than  the  otlier  grasses ;  thus 
supplying  food  for  cattle,  at  a  sea- 
son when  it  is  most  ditficult  to  be 
obtained.  But,  though  it  is  esgcrly 
eaten  when  young,  it  is  too  dry 
and  hard  when  converted  into  hay, 
by  itself.  Mr.  Swaynj?  hints  in 
his  "  Graivina  Pascua"  (a  most 
valuable  publication  for  pra6tical 
farmers,  who  wish  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  different 
pasture-grasses) 5  that  the  common 
cultivated  ray-grass  had  probably, 
by  frequent  sowing,  degenerated 
from  its  natural  qualities,  and  that 
it  was  in  many  respects  inferior  to 
that  growing  naturally  in  our  best 
meadows  and  pastures.  Mr.  Pacey, 
an  enlightened  agriculturist,  has 
lately  raised  a  variety  of  ray-grass 
from  seeds  colle6ted  in  old  pas- 
tures, and  has  now  multiplied  it  to 
such  extent,  as  to  sell  annually  a 
considerable  quantity  at  tiie  price  of 
10s.  6d.  per  bushel.  It  has,  by 
the  most  competent  judges,  been 
proved  to  be  infinitely  superior  to 
the  cultivated  ray-grass,  and  he 
has  sufficient  demand  for  his  whole 
produce. — The  red  darnel  is  eaten 
by  cows,  horses,  and  sheep  j  but 
goats  do  not  relish  it. 

2.  The  temulentiim,  or  Bearded 
Paruel,  a  poisonous  plant,  which 
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grows  In  ploughed  lands  among 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  but  chiefly  among 
barley  and  flax.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  August. — Lin n>5Eus  observes, 
that  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  Avhen 
mixed  with  bread-corn,  produce 
but  little  efleCt,  unless  the  bread 
be  eaten  hot ;  but  if  malted  with 
barley,  the  beer  becomes  more  in- 
toxicating 5  and  we  may  add,  the 
drinking  of  it  is  attended  witli  tem- 
porary blindness.  According  to 
the  corresponding  account  of  va- 
rious authors,  the  bread  made  of 
corn  abounding  with  these  seeds, 
and  eaten  frequently,  produces 
giddiness,  anxiety,  vomiting,  purg- 
ing, violent  colics,  convulsions, 
palsy,  delirium,  and  death.  Hence 
this  plant  ought  to  be  carefully  ex- 
tirpated, by  weeding",  before  it  runs 
to  seed. — Sheep  are  not  fond  of  it. 

3.  The  arvensc,  or  White  Dar- 
nel, or  annual  Beardless  Darnel, 
which  flowers  in  July,  and  is  not 
frequent  in  fields.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  very  inj  urious  to  a  wheat- 
crop,  but  may  be  easily  avoided, 
by  previously  separating  it  from 
the  seed. 

4.  The  hromoidcs,  or  Drank ; 
wild  Oat-grass ;  or  Sea  Darnel,  It 
grows  on  loose  sands,  near  the  sea 
coasts,  and  flowers  in  Mayor  June. 
— Both  the  last  mentioned  species 
are  not  possessed  of  any  pecuhar 
properties. 

Date  :  See  Palm-thke. 

DAY,  in  general,  signifies  that 
space  of  time  during  which  it  con- 
tinues to  l)e  light,  hi  contradistinc- 
tion to  night,  or  the  period  of 
darkness,  while  the  sun  is  illumin- 
ing the  other  liemispliere.  Hence, 
tlie  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are 
u.sually  considered  as  the  extent  of 
the  day,  and  the  time  that  elapses 
from  its  setting  to  its  rising  again. 
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Li  consequence  of  tlic  nnrqnal 
lengUi  of  days,  resiilling  from  the 
peculiar  revolution  of  the  planets 
t>rGducing  the  different  seasons, 
we  are  iuclined  to  think  that  many 
persons,  esi)eGialiy  in  tlie  higher 
walks  of  life,  avail  themselves  of 
this  irregiUarity  J  insomuch,  that 
by  the  law  of  fashion,  in  winter 
they  convert  the  night  into  day ; 
ai»d  in  summer  exchange  the  most 
agreeable  mornings  and  forenoons, 
for  damp,  unwholesome  evenings 
and  nights.  It  would  be  a  vain 
attempt  to  reprobate  tiiis  unnatural 
custom,  in  those  circles  where  it  is 
fancied  to  be  equally  vulgar  to  re- 
pair to  bed  in  gogd  time,  aiid  to 
rise  early ; — a  practice  instinttively 
followed  even  by  tlie  lower  ani- 
XBal». 

To  the  industrious  and  more  do- 
mestic members  of  society,  vie 
vesture  to  recommend,  while  in  a 
good  state  of  health,  the  following 
division  of  the  day :  namely,  in 
spriag  and  autumn  to  rise  with  the 
iirst  rays  of  the  sun  ;  .in  summer, 
one  hour  after  ;  and  in  winter,  one 
iionr  before  that  luminary  appears.^ 
— to  allot  every  day  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted)>  from  10  to  12  hours  to 
laseful  occvipations ;  f)om  6  to  7 
hours  to  the  various  pw  poses  of 
dressing,  taking  provisions,  exer- 
cise, or  amusemeBt:S5  and  also 
from  6  to  y,  or  8  hours,  to  jepose, 
accordingly  as  ihey  have  been  more 
or  iess  fatigued  the  preceding  day, 
either  by  mental  or  bodily  exer-. 
tions. — Such  would  be  both  a  na- 
tural and  judicious  arrangement  of, 
the  day;  and  we  make  no  doubt 
that  those  who  are.tUsposed  to  de- 
vote tl.eir  time  ^nd  labour  to  the 
welfare  of  tlie  cocnffiunity,  will' 
neither  have  reason  to  complain 
\\iHX  the  days  are  Xoq  long,  or  the 
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nights  too  short,  for  useful  jwflF- 
poses. — See  Bkd-time. 

DEAJJ-NEITLK,  or  Lami^ 
Tirri,  L,  an  indigenous  plant  coiv* 
sisting  of  three  sptcies,  of  which 
tlie  following  are  the  principal : 

1.  The  alhiim,  or  White  Dead-* 
nettle,  or  White  Archangel,  which 
is  perennial,  growo  on  rubbish, 
corn-ljclds,  and  ditch-banks,  bloom* 
in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  and 
also  in  September.  The  flowers  of 
this  species  have  been  much  cele* 
brated  for  tloieir  efricaGy  in  pulmo- 
nary disorders,  and  in  tliose  inci- 
dent to  females  J  but  their  virtue^ 
appear  to  be  precarious.  Early  in 
tlie  spring,  the  young  plant  is  eatea 
by  die  country  people  of  Germany 
and  Sweden,  among  their  sanative^ 
culinary  herb*. 

2.  The  purpureum,  or  Red 
Dead-netde,  Red  Archangel,  ot 
Dee-netde,  which  is  an  annu^ 
plant,  grows  in  rubbish,  corn-* 
fields,  and  kitchen-gardens,  and 
flqwers  in  the  month  of  May.—* 
The  leaves  of  both  plants  may  bo 
boiled  and  eaten  -as  greens  :  thei 
latter  is  relished  by  sheep,  goats, 
and  horses,  but  refused  by  cows. 

DEAD-TOPS,  a  disease  inci- 
dent to  young  trees,  which  may  be 
cured,  by  cutting  ctfthe  dead  parts 
close  to  the  nearest  sound  twig  oi* 
shoot,  and  claying  tiiem  over  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  practised  in 
Grafting,  to  which  we  refer. 

DEAFNESS,  the  state  of  a  per- 
son who  is  deprived  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  ;  it  is  also  u^  to  signify 
a  disease  of  the  ear,  which  pre-r 
vents  the  due  perception  of  soimds. 

Deafness  is  frequently  die  etfeck' 
of  old  age,  and  is  incident  to  most 
persons  in  the  decline  of  life.  It 
is,  however,  sometimes  owing  to 
an  original  defe<ft  in  the.ov.anic 
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stmfture  of  the  ear ;  in  which 
case  the  unhappy  indh-idual  not 
only  continues  deaf,  but  fiecjuently 
also  speechless. — See  Dumb. 

This  complaint  may  indeed  arise 
from  a  variety  of  causes  ;  such  as 
injuries  sustained  by  tlie  ear  from 
wounds  ;  ulcers  ;  excessive  noise ; 
violent  colds  in  the  head  ;  fevers  ; 
hard  wax  adhering  to  the  cavity  of 
the  ear  ;  or,  too  great  a  degree  of 
eitlier  moisture  or  dryness  in  that 
organ.  When  it  is  the  etfeiSt  of  old 
age,  or  of  wounds  and  ulcers  in  the 
ears,  it  is  not  easily  remedied.  If 
it  proceed  from  a  catarrh  afFefting. 
the  head,  especially  after  cold-bath- 
ing, the  patient  must  be  careful  to 
preserve  that  part  constantly  warm, 
particularly  during  the  night :  he 
should  likewise  take  some  gentle 
laxatives,  keep  his  feet  warm,  and 
faatlie  them  frequently  in  tepid  or 
luke-warm  water,  at  bed-time. 
Mercurial  frictions  have,  in  tliis 
case,  been  applied  with  success. 
But,  if  the  complaint  originate 
from  fevers,  it  will  generally  dis- 
appear when  the  patient  recovers 
his  health  j  or  if  it  arise  from  dry 
wax.  clogging  the  ears,  this  may  be 
softened,  by  dropping  a  little  sweet 
oil,  or  oil  of  rosemary,  into  them ; 
after  which  they  should  be  syringed 
with  warm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafness  be  occasioned  by  too 
great  a  dryness  in  the  ears  (which 
may  be  easily  ascertained  by  in- 
spelling  them),  half  an  ounce  of 
tlie  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  camphorated  spi- 
rit of  wine,  or  tindlure  of  asafoe- 
tida,  may  be  mixed  together,  and 
a  few  drops  poured  into  the  ear 
every  night,  previously  to  going  to 
bed ;  care  being  taken  to  close 
them  afterwards  with  a  little  wool, 
or  cotton.  "When  the  ears  abound 
with  moisture/the  superfluous  Eu- 
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mour  may  be  drained  by  an  issue,- 
or  seton,  A\hich  should  bemada  as 
near  as  possible  to  tlie  part  af- 
fected. 

Various  other  remedies  have  been 
employed  for  the  cure  of  deafness  j 
such  as  the  gall  of  -411  eel  mixed, 
with  spirit  of  wine ;  or  equal  parts 
of  Hungary  water,  and  spirit  of. 
lavender  j   to  be  dropped  into  the 
ear.      Etmuller    highly    extolis. 
amber  and  musk ;  and  Brooks  af- 
firms, that  hardness  of  hearing  has 
often  been  cured  by  putting  a  grain, 
or  two  of  musk  into  the   ear  witJi 
cotton  wool.     Where,  however,  a 
powerful  stimulant  becomes  abso-. 
lutely  necessary,  camphorated  oU,> 
witli  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
volatile  alkaline  spirit,  may  be  con-, 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
applications.     It  will  be  proper,  in, 
such  case,  to  begin  with  a   very 
small  quantity  of  the  alkali,  and  to* 
increase  it  progressively,  as  the  ear 
is  enabled  to  bear  it.     In  several ' 
instances,    where  the  disease  de-, 
pended  on  a  state  of  insen.sibility  iu. 
the  nerves,  both  the  shower-batlv- 
and  eleftricity  have  been  success-, 
fully  resorted  to. — We   can  from " 
experience  recommend  a  few  drops 
of  onion  juice  on  cotton,    to  be, 
worn  in  the  ear  for  several  weeks, 
and  daily  renewed. — Dr.  Sims  ju- 
diciously advises  deaf  persons  to 
expire  forcibly,  with  their  nioutli 
and  nose  closely  stopped  3  a  simple 
but  rational  expedient,  which  ought 
to  be  frequently  repeated,  though 
it  has  sometimes  afforded  instant, 
relief. 

These  various  remedies,  how- 
ever, should  be  judiciously  adapted 
to  different  sta.t:es  of  the  disoi'derj 
for,  though  real  benefit  has  occa- 
sionally been  derived  from  them, 
yet  they  also  often  fail,  and,  not 
iinfrequently,  are  productive  of  in- 
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jur}'.  The  organs  of  hearing,  as 
well  as  those  of  sight,  being  ex- 
tremely tender,  require  the  most 
caiuious  treatment,  and  ought  not 
on  any  account  to  be  tampered 
•with,  nor  submitted  to  the  expe- 
riments of  ignorant  pretenders. 
Hence,  instead  of  having  recourse 
to  nnsl/Tims,  we  recommend  those 
persons,  who  are  afflicted  with 
deafness,  to  keep  the  head  warm. — 
From  wlwtever  cause  the  disorder 
ma}'  originate,  this  will  always  be 
found  the  safest  and  most  proper 
pra6licc  ;. — more  real  benefit  has 
often  been  derived  from  it,  in  tlie 
liiost  obstinate  cases,  than  from 
any  medicines  whatever. 

DEAL,  a  well-known  wood, 
being  the  produ6tion  of  the  fir-tr  e, 
antl  of  great  utility  for  building,  and 
©tlier  purposes. 

An  excellent  method  of  season- 
ihg  planks  of  deal  andrir  is,  to  ini- 
inerse  them  into  salt-water,  as  soon 
as  they  are  sawed,  for  three  or  four 
days  J  care  being  taken  to  turn 
them  frequently  during  that  time. 
They  should  tlien  be  exposed  to  the 
sixn  and  air,  which  will  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  harden  them,  though 
it  will  not  prevent  them  from 
shrinking. — See  Timber. 

By  the  stat.  of  13  and  14  Car. 
IT.  c.  2;  and  6  Geo.  I.  c.  15,  no 
deal-boards  or  fir-timber  may  be 
imported  from  the  Netherlands  5 
but  fir-timber,  tir-planks,  and  deal- 
boards,  the  growth  of  Germany, 
are  importable  from  any  place  in 
that  country,  by  British  subjects 
only,  iu  British-built  ships,  legally 
navigated.  By  39  Geo.  III.  c.  3, 
deal-boards,  fir,  and  timber,  may 
be  imported  in  British-built  ships, 
owned  and  navigated  according  to 
law,  from  Hamburgh,  Bremen, 
Altona,  aud  Gluckstadt,  until  the 
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1st  of  August,    1S02. — See  Fik- 

TREE. 

DEATH,    a  term  more  easily 
understood  than  defined.    Although 
it  may  generally  be  said,  tliat  death 
consists  in   the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body,  yet  this  expla-        J 
nation  issofar  imperfeiSl.  as  wepos-       " 
sess  but  a  distant  idea  of  the  con- 
nexion    subsisting     between    the 
mind  and  the  animal  frame  :  nor       J 
does  the  definition  here  stated  ex-       1 
press  any  more  than  the  effect,  but       m 
leaves  us  completely   ignorant  of^     " 
the  cause  of  that  great  event,  or 
the  physical  process  by  which  dis- 
solution is  accomplished. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  reader 
for  more  clearly  understanding  the 
symptoms  of  aftual  dissolution,  we 
shall  briefly  relate  the  gradual  de- 
cay preceding  this  catastrophe. 

The  human  body  is,^  from  its 
birth,  liable  to  continual  changes, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  vi- 
tal, animaU^and  other  functions,  it 
performs  :  till  it  attains  a  certain 
age,  let  us  suppose  that  of  thirty- 
Jive  years,  in  a  state  of  peifect  health, 
these  changes  tend  to  improve  its 
solidity,  strength,  and  sprightli- 
ness,  without  detracting  Irom  its, 
organic  vigour.  After  that  period, 
wiiich  we  may  venture  to  call  the 
meridian  of  life,  it  gradually  de- 
clines. The  smallest  fibres  become 
rigid  }  the  minute  capillary  vessels 
corrugate,  admit  no  fluids  to  pass 
through  them,  and  at  length  change 
into  fibres  ;  tlie  larger  blood-ves- 
sels grow  hard  and  narrow ;  in 
short,  all  tlie  outlets  of  the  body 
become  contracted,  and  in  a  man- 
ner close ;  whence  the  dry,  shri- 
velled, and  inflexible  state  of  old 
age.  Thus,  the  interior  organs- 
every  day  become  more  inert  in 
pertorming  their  funtlions ;  the 
humours 
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hmnours  stagnate,  thicken,  and  at 
Jength  are  partly  converted  into 
solids :  hence  the  skull  and  other 
bones  are  much  thicker  in  the  aged 
tlian  in  other  adults.  Digestion  is 
weakened;  assimilation  is  prevent- 
ed J  and  all  the  animal  f undion 
are  gradually  impaired  :  tlie  skin, 
tliat  wonderful  contrivance  in  the 
animal  economy,  ceases  to  perfijrm 
tlie  important  offices,  of  absorption 
and  perspiration — the  myriads  of 
pores  are  closed — the  blood-vessels 
no  longer  impel  the  vital  fluid,  and 
are  become  inert  as  the  tiuie-piece, 
the  spring  of  which  has  been  ne- 
gledted  by  the  artist.  At  length, 
reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  ve- 
getable life,  in  the  same  ratio  as 
plants  are  linked  to  minerals,  the 
connedion  that  hitherto  subsisted 
between  our  mental  and  physical 
nature,  is  totally  dissolved  ;  or,  in 
otlier  words,  death  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence. 

Few  persons,  however,  arrive  at 
the  stage  of  life  we  have  just  de- 
scribed :  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  human  beings  die  in 
their  infancy,  or  are  cut  off  in  tlie 
bloom  of  life,  by  a  long  and  horrid 
train  of  diseases.  Besides,  there 
are  numberless  accidents  to  which 
wc  arc  daily  liable;  nay,  all  the 
elements  which  surround  us,  may 
prove^  according  to  the  use  we 
make  of  them,  either  salutary  or 
fatal. — In  this  place,  therefore,  we 
shall  give  a  concise  view  of  the 
most  unerring  signs  of  death,  if 
taken  colledtivcly ;  and  explain  the 
treatment  to  be  adopted  in  the  dif- 
ferent casualties,  such  asDKOWN- 
ING,  &c.  in  tlic  order  of  the  al- 
phabet. 

S-v.MPTOMS  OF  Death  :  1.  Ces- 
sation of  tlie  pulse  ;  2.  Total  sup- 
pression of  breathing  ;  3.  Loss  of 
animal' heat  i    4.   Rigidity  of  the 
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body,  and  inflexibility  of  the  limbs  ; 
5.  Ilelaxation  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  6. 
Inability  of  the  eye-balls  to  return 
to  their  sockets,  when  pressed  by 
the  finger  ;  7-  Dimness,  faintness, 
and  sinking  of  the  cornea,  or  the 
uppermost  horny  coat  of  the  eye  ? 
8.  Foam  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth ;  9.  Blue  spots  of  various 
sizes,  and  on  diff  rent  parts  of  tlie 
body  ;  10.  A  cadaverous  smell  j 
and,  II.  Insensibility  to  all  exter-- 
nal  stimulants. 

All  tlipse  symptoms,  however,  if 
individually  considered,  are  far  from 
being  conclusive  :  they  then  only 
atford  a  certain  criterion  of  death, 
when  most  or  all  those  appeiranct-t 
concur  at  the  same  time,  especially 
if  the  6th,  7th,  and  10th  of  the 
signs  be  strongly  marked. 

One  of  the  most  infallible  me- 
thods of  distinguishing  apparent 
from  real,  death,  is  tliat  lately  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Cheve,  of 
which  we  shall  give  a  short  ac- 
count, luider  tlie  head  of  Galva- 
nism. ■ 

Apparent  Death,  is  that  state 
in  which  life  is  suspended,  eitlier 
because  the  body  is  not  susceptible 
of  external  stimuli,  or  the  interior 
organs  are  in  a  state  similar  to  tliat 
of  palsy. 

Dr.  Struve,  in  his  Practical 
Essay  on  the  ^rt  (if  recovering 
Snspendedjlnitnatio7i,"\'dte\y  trans- 
lated from  tlie  German  (12mo.  Lon- 
don, 1801,  33.  66.),  exliibits  tlie 
following  view  of  all  the 

Symptoms  of  Life  :  A  slight  de- 
gree of  warmth  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  accompanied  with  contrac- 
tions and  dilatations  ;  a  vibrating 
motion  of  the  whole  body,  especi- 
ally after  being  sprinkled  with  cold 
water ;  and  a  convulsive  tension  of 
some  muscles. 

Doubtful  Signs :  Rigidity  of  thq 
JimbSj 
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Kmbs,  gradual  smoothness  of  tlie 
skin,  warmth  and  redness  in  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  body,  hiccougli, 
contraftion  and  hissing  of  the  nos- 
trils, a  tremulous  motion  of  the 
whole  body,  mucus  issuing  from 
the  nose  during  the  artificial  infla- 
tion of  tlie  lungs,  a  slight  convul- 
sive motion  of  the  mouth,  and  a 
finn  compression  of  the  teeth. 
■  More  certain  si^s  :  Gentle 
throbbing  of  the  heart ;  pulsation 
of  the  temporal  arteries  ;  a  slight 
convulsive  motion  of  the  inner  cor- 
ner of  the  eye;  vibration  of  the 
eye -ball ;  and  almost  imperceptible 
convulsions  of  the  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  neck. 

DistinB  signs  ofVife:  A  gentle 
motion  of  the  jaw ;  gradual  redness 
of  the  lips  and  cheeks  ;  contrac- 
tion of  the  different  muscles  in  the 
face  ;  convulsive  motions  of  the 
toes ;  sneezing ;  tremor  of  the 
whole  body  ;  vomiting ;  respira- 
tion interrupted  by  coughing  j  and 
groaning. 

DEATH-WATCH,  or  Termes 
pubatorinm ,  L.  a  small  insecl 
that  harbours  chiefly  in  old  wood. 
It  is  produced  from  a  very  minute 
white  egg,  which  is  hatched  in  the 
month  of  March. 

.  When  these  vermin  first  leave 
their  shells,  they  are  scarcely  per- 
eeptil>!e,  without  the  aid  of  a  mi- 
croscope :  from  this  diminutive 
size,  they  gradually  acquire  their 
i)erfeft  state,  when  they  are  about 
5-l6tlis  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a  dark  brown,  spotted  colour. — 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  tick- 
ing noise,  similar  to  that  of  a  watch, 
which  is  made  by  the  male  and  fe- 
male, when  wooing  each  other. 
This  expression  of  mutual  affec- 
^on  was  formerly  considered,  by 
the  superstitious,  as  a  presage  of 
death  in  the  family  where  it  was 
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heard ;  from  which  circumstance 
tlie  inseft  has  received  its  name. 

DEBILITY,  is  that  feeble  state 
of  life  in  which  the  vital  funftions 
are  languidly  performed ;  when 
the  mind  loses  its  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity  ;  when  the  limbs  are  tot- 
tering with  weakness,  and  tlie  di- 
gestive faculty  is  impaired. 

This  complaint,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  so  prevalent,  even  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  and  among  those 
who  ought  to  form  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  robust  part  of  a  natjon, 
may  ai'ise  from  a  great  variety  of 
causes,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal :  1 .  Descent  from 
enfeebled  parents ;  2.  Changes  in 
the  admixture,  and  component 
parts  of  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere;  3.  A  sedentary  and  indo- 
lent mode  of  life  :  4.  Immoderate 
sleep ;  or,  in  a  still  more  hurtful 
degree,  want  of  the  necessary  por- 
tion of  sleep  and  repose;  5.  Too 
great  exertions  either  of  mind  or 
body  ;  6.  The  unnecessary  and  im- 
prudent use  of  medicines ;  lastly, 
the  almost  total  disuse,  and  exclu- 
sion of  gymnastic  exercise,  and 
the  general  introduftion  of  seden- 
tary games,  tlie  effeft  of  which 
creates  an  almost  universal  apathy 
to  every  pursuit  that  requires  exer- 
tion. 

Debility  is  the  source  of  numer- 
ous disorders,  such  as  spasms, 
palsy,  violent  evacuations,  hemor- 
rhages, putrid  and  nervous  fevers, 
fainting  fits,  and  apparent  death. 

The  means  employed  for  the 
preserving"  and  maintaining yj'cZ/f 
life  (says  Dr.  Strcve,  in  hl<» 
Asthenology  -j^ox,  the  Art  of  pre- 
ser\dng  feeble  life,  Svo.  8s.  ISOl), 
are  as  various  as  the  causes  on 
which  it  depends,  and  the  disor- 
ders with  which  it  is  generally  ac- 
companied. The  fiiat  obje6t  that 
claims 
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claims  the  attention  of  persons  In 
this  stale,  is  warmth ;  the  external 
application  of  which  ought  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  and  gradually  augment- 
ed, accordingly  as  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  individual  increases. 
If  duly  applied,  gentleheat  possesses 
both  stimulating  and  strengthening 
properties,  by  which  tlie  activity 
of  the  vital  principle  is  excited  and 
supported.  The  communication 
of  warmth  may  be  considerably  fa- 
cilitated by  the  use  of  the  tepid  or 
warm  bath,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken,  vol.  i.  p.  IQO. 

The  next,  and  one  of  tiie  most 
important  obje6ts  to  debilitated 
persons,  is  diet ;  in  which  respe<St 
aiuch  depends  on  their  previous 
habits  and  modes  of  life.  If  they 
carefully  attend  to  the  peculiarities 
of  their  constitution,  and  observe 
■whatever  is  to  them  salutary  or 
hurtful,  they  may  prolong  tlieir 
lives  for  a  considerable  time ;  pro- 
vided their  conduft  be  guided  by 
tlie  necessary  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. In  short,  to  guard  against 
excess,  and  pursue  a  middle  course, 
will  be  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  most  salutary  end. 

Debilitated  persons  ought  to  be 
imperceptibly  hardened ; — tlie  tran- 
j.ition  to  a  severer  and  more  invi- 
gorating course  of  life  must  be  so 
progressive,  that  the  convalescent 
be  not  subjefted  to  any  disagree- 
able restraint  j  and  this  method 
should  likewise  be  continued  for  a 
.sufficient  length  of  time,  during 
which  he  ought  never. to  return  to 
his  fcarmer  debilitating  habits. 

Such  invalids  should  eat  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  animal 
food,  namely,  white  meat,  which 
is  least  stimulating,  together  with 
a  due  quantity  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious vegetables,     TJiey  ro^y  also 
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partake  of  small  portions  of  flesh- 
broth,  thickened  with  sufficient 
bread,  rice,  &c.  to  render  it  more 
nourishing  and  less  flatulent  j  but 
they  ought  to  abstain  from  fat,  and 
milk,  unless  the  latter  be  givea 
immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow. 

If  solid  food  cannot  be  allowed, 
or  if  it  irritate  the  stomach,  recourse 
must  be  lad  to  gelatinous  aliment, 
such  as  eggs,  nourishing  soups,  Sa- 
lop, barley  broth,  shell-fish,  &:c. ; 
which,  if  taken  in  small  quantities, 
are  exceedingly  strengthening. — . 
Persons  of  this  description  ought 
to  accommodate  their  whole  dress 
to  the  climate,  and  changes  of 
the  weather  ;  they  shoiUd  at  ail 
times  endeavour  to  procure  a  mid- 
dle temperature  between  cold  and 
heat ;  for  instance,  from  60  to  65* 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  Woollen 
clotliing  is,  in  this  respeft,  far  pre- 
ferable to  fur  ;  as  the  latter  heats 
the  body,  and  increases  perspiration. 
Flannel,  if  worn  next  the  skin, 
will  preserve  the  human  fraine  in 
a  more  equal  temperature  than  is 
attainable  by  any  other  substance  ; 
■snd  at  the  same  time  proteft  it 
from  the  hurtful  influence  of  the 
two  extremes. 

Individuals,  in  this  state,  requim' 
longer  and  less  disturbed  rest  thaa 
those  in  perfect  health  and  vigour/ 
Labour  and  exercise,  adapted  t<» 
their  liabltsand  strength,  will  great- 
ly promote  that  desirable  objeirtj 
hkewise  the  tepid  bath ;  a  clean, 
and  not  too  soft  coach ;  an  airy, 
health)',  and  capacious  apartment  j 
but  particularly  a  calm  aixl  cora- 
pose-d  mind ;  >vhieh  last  possesses 
a  most  powerful  influence  in  pre" 
serving  health  and  life  j  for,  with- 
out tranquillity,  all  other  means 
will  be  ia^jjcdual.  ■ — For  a  more 
particular  sieeoutit  of  the  causes, 
^  synip- 
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symptoms,  and  cure  of  debility,  we 
must  refer  to  Dr.  Steuvk's  ela- 
borate work,  before  mentioned,  in 
■which  tliis  subject  is  minutely  dis- 
cussed. 

Dlcantek  :  See  Bottle. 
DECIPHERING,  or  Decy- 
PHERiNG,  the  art,  or  a6t  of  disco- 
vering tlie  alphabet  of  a  cypher, 
or  of  explaining  a.letter  written  in 
cyphers,  or  secret  charadters. 

Evety  language  has  peculiar  iTilcs 
of  deciphering,  which  depend  not 
only  on  the  form  of  its  charafters, 
but  al»o  on  the  place,  order,  fre- 
quency, combination,  and  number 
of  tlie  letters.  The  importance  of 
tills  science  to  politicians  has  long 
been  acknowledged,  and  se\'eral 
ingenious  philosophers  of  the  l/th 
century,  published  profound  trea- 
tises on  this  subject ;  but,  as  it 
would  be  deviating  too  widely  from 
the  avowed  plan  of  iliis  work,  to 
enter  into  the  theory  of  decipher- 
ing, we  can  only  refer  the  curious, 
who  desire  farther  information  on 
tliis  head,  to  the  12lh  volume  of 
the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  1 742, 
where  they  will  find  the  art  of  de- 
ciphering deduced  from  principles, 
and  explained  by  examples  in  se- 
veral languages.  It  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  there  is  extant,  in 
the  library  of  Oxford,  a  collection 
of  letters  written  in  cypher,  about 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  decyphered  by  Dr.  Wallis, 
the  most  eminent  scholar  this  coun- 
try ever  produced,  in  that  branch  of 
mystical  grammar.  Mr.  W.  Wal- 
lis, a  descendant  of  that  learned 
divine  (whose  "  Life  and  Sermons" 
he  has  lately  published),  is  in  tlie 
possession  of  another  volume  of 
Deiyphered  Letters, vj\\h  tlieir  keys 
in  various  cyphers  and  charafters  ; 
the  whole  of  which  contains  much 
information  relative  to  the  transac- 


tl6ns  of  tliose  times ;  as  the  Doclo; 
held  the  appointment  of  decypherer 
to  that  suspicious  king. 

DEED,  an  instrument  written 
on  paper  or  parchment,  whicli  re-  t 
lates  principally  to  the  conveyance>  ! 
or  transferring  of  property,  and  the 
validity  of  which  consists  in  the 
foUowiug  essential  particulars : 
1,  Proper  parties  to  contraft  with 
one  another,  and  a  proper  subjeft 
matter  to  be  contraded  for;  2. 
A  good  and  sufficient  considera- 
tion )  3.  Writing  on  parchment,  or 
paper,  duly  stamped  ;  4.  Sufficient 
and  legal  words,  properly  disposed ; 
5.  Reading  (if  it  be  desired)  before 
execution  ;  6.  By  stat.  2Q  Car.  II. 
c.  3,  in  many  cases  signing  also  ; 
and,  lasdy,  delivery  which  must 
be  done  either  by  the  party  him- 
self, or  by  his  attorney,  lawfully 
authorised,  and  expressed  in  the 
attestation.  If  any  of  these  requi- 
sites be  wanting,  the  deed  is  abso- 
lutely void,  from  the  beginning. 

llie  preseiTation  of  deeds  is  an 
object  that  has  ever  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  lawyer  and  the  an-" 
tiquary :  it  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance to  those  who  hold  estates 
or  other  tenements,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  peruse  such  papers 
as  have  been  kept  for  a  scries  of 
years,  and  which  from  moisture^ 
or  other  causes,  are  almost  illegible. 
To  facilitate  this  desirable  object, 
we  seleft  the  following,  as  being 
the  most  simple  of  the  many  re- 
cipes which  have  been  recom- 
mended :  Immerse  the  parchment 
obliterated  by  time,  into  a  vessel  of 
cold  water,  fresh  drawn  from  a 
well :  in  the  space  of  a  minute,  it 
should  be  taken  out,  and  presseci 
between  two  blotting  papers,  io 
prevent  it  from  shrivelling,  while 
it  is  drying.  As  soon  as  it  is  mo- 
derately dry  (if  the  charafters  be 

'not 
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Tint  legible),  the  operation  should 
l)c  lepeafed  two  or  three  times. 
Thus,  the  skin  will  resume  its  pris- 
tine colour,  and  appear  through- 
out alike. 

DEER,  t!ie  Falhw,  Buck  and 
Doe,  or  Cervus  Dama,  L.  a  well- 
known  animal  abounding  in  the 
forests  and  parks  of  this  ctjuntrj. 

Deer  are  of  various  colours  ;  be- 
ing reddish,  deep  brown,  white,  or 
spotted  :  thej  are  easily  tamed  ; " 
and  tlieir  flesh,  which  is  called  ve- 
nisnn,  is  in  liigh  esteem  among 
epicures.  It  is  an  excellent  ali- 
ment ;  but,  to  the  very  great  de- 
triment of  health,  venison  is  sel- 
dom eaten  till  it  is  half  putrified, 
or  (as  connnisseur'5  in  this  impor- 
tant article  express  themselves)  till 
it-  has  a  proper  fumet ;  though  the 
flesh  of  tliis  animal  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  putrescency.  When  pro- 
perly dressetl,  it  affords  a  mellow 
food,  and  is  easily  assimilated  to 
the  human  fluids  :  it  ought  always 
to  be  roasted  or  stewed,  as  it  is 
otherwise  apt  to  become  dry  and 
fibrous,  fi"om  the  constant  motion 
of  the  deer,  M'hile  alive.  Hence 
such  food  is  of  a  heating  nature  ; 
and  persons  who  are  pre-dtsposed 
to  the  scurvy;  or  to  other  cuta- 
neous diseases,  ought  to  abstain 
from  it,  espcciu'ily  during  tlie  sum- 
mer. 

Deer-skins  have  been  long  cele- 
brate! for  their  softness  and  plia- 
bility ;  and  the  manufafturing  of 
them  into  breeches  and  gloves,  af- 
fords subsVstence  to  a  very  numer- 
ous and  industrious  class  of  people. 
•  Reside  theii- utility,  as  an  article 
of  food  and  clolLihg,  several  parts 
of  the  deer  were,  in  superstitious 
times,  often  employed  in  medicine. 
Their  blood,  if  drunk  immediately 
from  the  vein  (according  to  Do(!51  or 
James,  the  inventor  of  the  fever- 
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powders),  completely  re'ieves^iV/- 
diness  in  the  head :  their  gall  Is  said 
to  be  detergent,  to  cure  dimness  of 
sight,  and  to  remove  films  from  tlie 
eyes ;  the  liver  is  recommended 
against  diarrhoeas :  and  their  horns 
and  suet  are  applied  to  tlie  same 
purposes  as  those  of  the  Stag,  to 
which  we  refer. 

DEFORMITY  generally  signi- 
fies the  want  of  that  symmetry  and 
uniformity,  which  are  necessary  to 
constitute  the  beauty  of  an  obje6t ; 
it  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
the  human  frame. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  personal 
deformity  so  frequent  at  present,  is 
the  negleft  of  paying  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  clothing  of  infants,  by 
which  they  are  deprived  of  the  free 
use  of  tiieir  limbs  7,  and-  thus,  in  a 
great  measure,  rendered  unservice- 
able to  society.  But,  thougli  de- 
formity may  apparently  be  preju- 
dicial to  health,  it  is  ultimately -a 
real  advantage.  Deformed  persons, 
it  is  true,  possess  a  less  share  of 
strength  than  others  ;  they  should 
therefore  be  naturally  more  care- 
ful to  preserve  it,  as  well  as  their 
health  ;  which  can  be  eftefted  only 
by  a  strift  adherence  to  •  temper- 
ance. This  objc-6l  will  likewise  be 
considerably  facilitated  by  mode- 
rate exercise,  which  few,  in  such 
a-situation,  can  want  strength  to 
perforrri  ;  and,  as  they  are  not  cal- 
culated for  violent  exercise,  they 
ate  consequently  exempt  from  all  ' 
the  disorders  arising  from  tliat 
source ;  and  may  thus  attain  a 
mature  old  age.  For  a  further  in- 
A  estigation  of  this  subjcdl,  we  re- 
fer tlie  reader  to  an  ingenious  es- 
say, intitled  "  Deformily,"  by  Mr.  ■ 
Hat,  in  8vo.  published  in  the  year ' 
1/53,  and  of  which  a  new  edi- 
tion appeared  a  few  years  since, 
collefti\ely  with  his  oilier  works, 
K  in 
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in  2  volumes,  4to.  where  it  i*  am- 
ply discussed. 

DEW  is  a  light,  thin,  and  tran- 
sparent vapour,  slowly  exhaling 
and  ascending  from  tlie  earth,  in 
spring  and  summer  mornings, 
while  tlie  sun  is  below  the  horizon, 
and  then  deposited  on  vegetables, 
in  the  form  of  small  globules. 

Naturalists  rank  dew,  in  general, 
among  the  numbers  of  watery  me- 
teors ;  some,  however,  term  it  a 
liquefied  vapour,  precipitated  in 
drops ;  others,  a  vapour  having  a 
similar  relation  to  frost,  a?  rain  has 
to  snoWj  See. — It  is  admitted,  that 
dew  cannot  fall  before  it  rises  j 
and  that  its  origin  and  matter,  no 
dgubtj  is  from  the  vapours  and  ex- 
haJations  of  the  earth  and  water,  as 
will  be  briefly  stated  under  the  ar- 
ticle Evaporation. 

That  dews  are  more  copious  in 
spring  than  in  any  other  season, 
arises  from  the  greater  stock  of 
vapour  colle<5Ved  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  previous  small 
dissipation  of  it  during  the  cold 
and  frost  of  tlie  winter.  Hence 
the  truth  of  Pliny's  remark  is  evi- 
dent, that  Egypt  abounds  in  dews 
throughout  the  hot  part  of  sum- 
mer ;  for,  as  the  air  during  the  day 
is  too  hot  to  condense  the  vapours, 
they  never  form  clouds,  and  con- 
sequently produce  no  rain  :  thus, 
in  climates  where  the  days  are  ex- 
cessively hot,  and  the  nights  re- 
markably cold,  the  vapours,  rising 
before  or  after  sunset,  are  readily 
converted  into  dew. — In  tlie  more 
temperate  climate.!*,  they  ascend 
and  fall  in  greater  abundance  after 
jrain  than  aft«  r  dry  weather.  ITiere 
are  some  p!ae&9  in  which  dew  is 
observed  only  to  rise,  but  never  to 
fall ;  and  aguin  others,  in  which  it 
is  carried  upward  in  a  more  consi- 
deranble  propoition  tlian  downward. 
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on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
winds  by  which  it  is  dispersed. 

IVIany  whimsical  properties  and 
efFeds  have,  by  the  chemist,  been 
attributed  to  common  deiv  ;  but 
we  conceive  that,  in  its  physical 
nature,  it  dift'ers  very  little  from 
ra'm;  except,  however,  that  the 
former  is  more  subtle  or  penetrat- 
ing than  the  latter.  Hence  it  will 
be  found  that  the  leather  of  shoes 
and  boots  is  more  tlioroughly  soak- 
ed by  walking  one  hour  in  a  dewy 
meadow,  than  by  exposing  them 
double  that  lengtli  of  time  to  rain- 
water.— See  Leather. 

It  is  fartiier  remarkable,  that 
plants  continually  exhale  dew 
through  the  orifices  of  their  ves- 
sels, and  that  this  moisture  is  not 
a  vapour  collected  by  their  leaves, 
as  has  often  been  erroneously  be- 
lieved. Each  plant  exhales  tliis 
dew,  according  to  the  peculiar 
stru6lure  of  its  organs,  and  the 
situation  of  their  orifices.  Even 
shut  up  in  vessels,  and  covered 
under  glasses,  plants  have  collefted 
a  greater  quantity  of  dew  during 
the  night,  than  those  standing  in 
the  open  air.  Of  tliis  nature,  like- 
wise, is  the  oily  or  honey-dew, 
which  is  sometimes  exhaled  by 
trees,  as  well  as  herbs,  during  the 
summer,  and  which  has  been  found 
to  settle  on  the  oak,  ash,  &c, 

May-dew,  is  that  which  falls 
in  the  beginning  of  summer,  but 
especially  in  the  month  of  May. 
It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and 
many  virtues  are  attributed  to  this 
liquid.  It  is  principally  used  for 
whitening  linen  and  wax  ;  which, 
if  exposed  to  it,  will  gradually  ac- 
(juire  a  beautiful  white, 

DEW-BORN,    in  animal  eco- 
nomy, a  distemper  to  which  cattle 
are  subject :   it  is  a  swelling,  or  dis- 
tension of  tlie  body,  to  such  a  de- 
gree. 
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gree,  that  the  creatures  affefted 
are  in  danger  of  bursting.  This 
inalady  is  occasioned  by  turning 
them  into  rank  pasture,  or  feeding 
them  with  watery  grasses.  When 
they  are  thus  distended,  they  ought 
first  to  be  driven,  or  moved  about 
briskly,  and  then  properly  purged. 
Should  this  treatment  not  relieve 
them,  blood-letting  in  the  tail  will 
be  necessary;  after  which  the  top 
of  an  egg  should  be  broken  off,  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  white 
poured  out  to  admit  the  powder  of 
a  nutmeg.  These  ingredients  are 
to  be  well  mixed,  and  the  whole, 
together  with  the  shell,  forced 
down  the  throat  of  the  animal, 
which  should  then  be  gently  walk- 
ed about ;  and  thus  it  will  speedily 
l"ecover. 

DIAMOND,  a  genus  of  sili- 
ceous earths,  and  the  hardest  of 
all  the  stones  hitherto  discovered  ; 
it  is  in  general  transparent,  but  is 
sometimes  found  of  a  rose-colour, 
or  inclining  to  green,  blue,  yellow, 
or  black. 

The  most  valuable  diamonds  are 
those  of  a  complexion  similar  to 
that  of  a  drop  of  water :  their  price 
also  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
regularity  of  their  form,  and  ac- 
cordingly as  they  are  free  from 
spots,  stains,  flaws,  specks,  and 
cross  veins.  Diamonds  are  found 
chiefly  in  India  and  South  Ame- 
rica, whence  they  are  brought  to 
Europe  in  a  rough  state,  in  the 
form  of  roundish  pebbles  with 
shining  surfaces.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  kind  of  diamonds,  which 
are  but  little  esteemed,  found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  also 
in  this  country,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  where  they  are  called 
Cornish  diavionds.  These  may, 
with  more  propriety,  be  termed 
crystals  ;  they  are  found  in  digging 
tlie  tin-mines  of  Cornwall^  and  are. 
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in  general,  bright  and  clear,  except 
towards  the  root,  where  they  are 
coarse,  and  assume  a  whitish  colour. 

It  is  remarkable  that  genuine 
diamonds,  when  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  attradt  light  which 
they  again  emit,  and  appear  lu- 
minous, in  the  dark.  The  largest 
jewel  of  this  description,  in  the 
world,  is  at  present  in  the  royal 
treasury  of  Portugal :  it  is  of  an 
oyal  figure,  measures  about  4  inches 
by  3,  weighs  168O  carats,  or  12| 
ounces,  and  is  valued  at  224  mil- 
lions sterling. 

Independently  of  the  purposes 
to  which  the  diamond  is  subser- 
vient as  an  ornament,  especially  in 
the  dress  of  females,  the  smaller 
particles  of  it  have,  since  the  l6th 
century,  been  employed  for  cutting 
glass;  and,  when  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  are  very  useful 
for  polishing  other  precious  stones, 
as  well  as  for  engraving  on  those 
which  possess  an  inferior  degi-ee  of 
hardness. 

For  the  valuation  of  diamonds 
of  all  weights,  Mr.  D.  Jefferies, 
an  ingenious  jeweller,  ,who  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  diamonds  and 
pearls,  several  years  since,  lays 
down  the  following  rule ;  He  first  ^s 
supposes  the  value  of  a  rough 
diamond  to  be  settled  at  21.  per 
carat,  at  a  medium  ;  then,  to  find 
the  value  of  diamonds  of  greater 
weight,  he  direfts  to  multiply  the 
square  of  their  weight  by  2,  and 
tlie  product  is  the  value  required. 
On  this  principle,  Mr.  Jeffekies 
has  construded  tables  of  the  price 
of  diamonds  frorfi  1  to  1000  carats, 
which  the  curious  reader  will  find 
in  the  work  before  mentioned,  of 
which  a  new  edition  appeared  a  feW 
years  since,  in  8vo.  price  123. 

DIARRHCEA,  or  Looseness^ 
is  a  frequent  and  copious  evacua- 
tion of  liquid  excrement  by  stocrii. 

K  2  This 
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This  malady  is  very  common, 
being  either  a  primary  disease,  or 
only  a  symptom  or  effe6t  of  ano- 
tlier.  In  many  cases,  it  h  a  saki- 
tary  effort  of  Natme,  and  tlierefore 
should  never  be  stopped,  unless  it 
continue  too  long,  or  evidently 
weaken  the  patient.  Infants,  adults 
of  tender  and  delicate  constitutions, 
and  tliose  who  are  of  a  choleric, 
or  a  sanguine  habit.,  are  peculiar- 
ly hable  to  this  disorder,  which 
may  be  occasioned  by  too  great  a 
quantity  of  aliment  being  taken 
into  the  stomach  ;  by  the  acrid  or 
flatulent  nature  of  the  food  3  by  an 
impaired  state  of  digestion ;  by  va- 
rious passions  of  the  mind;  by  dis- 
eases of  other  parts,  or  of  the  ge- 
neral system.  Many  otlier  causes 
might  be  enurperated,  but  these 
will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  pro- 
priety of  not  attempting  to  adopt, 
in  this  instance,  an  uniform  mode 
of  treatment. 

Where  looseness  is  occasioned 
by  excess,  or  repletion,  or  from 
improper  food,  a  gentle  emetic 
may  be  safely  administered,  as  it 
will  not  only  cleanse  the  stomach, 
but  promote  all  the  secretions.  The 
patient  ought  then  chiefly  to  live 
on  light  vegetable  dishes,  and  to 
drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley- 
water.  If  a  diarrhoea  be  the  con- 
sequence of  violent  passions,  or 
affettions  of  tlie  mir)d,  it  requires 
to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion. Very  mild  laxatives,  some- 
times gentle  opiates,  and  other  an- 
tispasmodics, are  in  such  cases  the 
most  proper ;  particular  care  ought 
to  be  taken;  to  restore  chearfulness, 
And  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  as,  wiUi- 
Qut  this,  medicines  will  be  of  little 
01  no  service. 

'  Those  persons  who,  from  a  pe- 
culiar weakness,  or  too  great  an 
irritability  of  the  bowels^  are  liable 
to  periodical  or  frec^uent  retains  of. 
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this  disease,  ought, to  live  with  » 
constant  regard  to  temperance,  an^ 
avoid  all  crude  summer  fruit,  and 
provisions  of  difficult  digestion. 
They  should,  likewise,  striftly 
guard  against  cold,  moisture,  or 
whatever  may  tend  to  obstrnfl  per- 
spiration ;  wear  flannel  next  their 
skin ;  and  carefully  avoid  every 
inducement  to  the.  depressing  pas- 
sions of  fear,  anger,  &c.  Nutritive 
drinks,  such  as  broths,  gruel,  &c. 
with  the  addition  of  rice,  or  toasted 
bread,  may  be  taken  freely  ;  but, 
beyond  these,  the  patient  should 
not  venture  without  medical  aid, 
unless  he  be  able  clearly  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  on  which  his  com- 
plaint depends. — See  Bile. 

DIBBLE,  or  Dibber,  a  simple 
but  useful  implement  in  gardening, 
for  the  purposf  of  setting  out  young 
plants.  Sec.  Within  these  few  years, 
it  has  been  employed  for  dillling 
ivheaty  and  the  whole  process  con- 
sists in  making  perpendicular  holes 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
deep,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
usually  done  in  planting  potatoe- 
roots.  These  holes  are  made  by  a 
man  who  has  a  proper  staff,  shod 
with  iron,  in  each  hand  j  and,  as 
he  walks  backwards,  is  able,  by 
looking  at  the  part  of  the  row  al- 
ready formed,  to  keep  nearly  in  a 
strait  line,  and  to  make  two  holes 
at  once,  about  four  inches  distant 
from  set  to  set  in  the  rows.  Two 
or  more  children  attend  him,  and, 
drop  two,  three,  or  four  seeds  into 
every  hole,  which  are  afterwards 
covered  by  drawing  over  them  wliat 
is  called  a  Inish-harrozv . 

This  method  is  deservedly  consi- 
dered one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  It  appears 
to  have  originated  from  the  plant- 
ing of  grain  in  a  garden,  from  mere 
curiosity,  by  persons  who  neither 
designed,  nor  had  any  opportunity 
•  of 
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of  extending  it  to  a  lucrative  pur- 
pose. Nor  was  it  attempted  on  a 
larger  scale,  till  an  industrious  far- 
mer, in  tlie  vicinity  of  Norwich, 
began  to  dibble  on  less  than  an 
acre  of  land.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  induced  others  to  fol- 
low his  example,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  ridicule  tiiey  incurred  for 
adopting  so  singular  a  .practice, 
their  crops  were  not  only  larger, 
but  likewise  so  much  superior  to 
those  of  others,  tliat  ditiUng  has 
become  the  pra6\ice  of  every  in- 
telligent agriculturist  in  Norfolk, 
whence  it  has  spread  into  several 
other  counties. 

From  a  conclusive  experiment 
made  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Close,  of 
Trimley,  near  Ipswich,  in  the  years 
1783-4,  it  appears  that  drilling,  or 
dibbling,  greatly  exceeds  the  broad- 
cast husbandry  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  359 
and  foil.),  on  the  best  cultivated 
soils  J  and,  besides  the  increased 
produceof  grain,  many  other  advan- 
tages arise  trom  the  former  method. 
For  instance,  it  employs  a  greater 
number  of  labourers,  especially 
women  and  children  that  cannot 
be-  serviceable  in  the  common 
mode  of  culture.  Mr.  Close  em- 
ployed the  following  trame  for 
setting:  wheat : 
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This  Implement  is  two  feet  two 
inches  wide,  and  provided  widi  se- 
ven tines  J  but  Mr,  C.  has  since 
experienced  tliat  a  frame  of  simi- 
lar width,  with^i;e  tines  only,  is 
preferable  to  one  oi  seven. 

The  lands  on  which  this  method 
may  be  praftised  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  are  either  those  after  a 
clover-stubble,  or  where  trefoil  and 
grass-seed  were  Sown  in  the  spring 
before  the  last.  These,  after  the 
usual  manuring,  are  once  turned 
over  by  the  plough  in  an  extended 
flag  or  turf,  at  ten  inches  wide, 
and  the  wheat  is  set  in  the  manner 
already  described.  By  this  mode, 
three  pecks  of  grain  are  sufficientfor 
an  acre  ;  which,  being  immediate- 
ly buried,  is  equally  secured  against 
the  depredations  of  vermin,  or  the 
■power  of  frost.  The  regular  man- 
ner in  which  it  rises,  affords  the 
best  opportunity  of  keeping  it  clear 
from  noxious  plants,  by  weeding  or 
hand-hoeing. 

Dibbling  is  peculiarly  beneficial 
when  corn  is  dearj  and,  if  the  sea- 
son be  favourable,  may  be  praftised 
with  great  benefit,  both  to  the  public 
and  theflirmer:  as  it  saves  six  pecks 
of  seed-wheat  per  acre;  and,  if  ge- 
nerally adopted,  would  of  itself  af- 
ford bread  for  more  than  half  a 
million  of  people.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  in  seasons 
when  corn  is  sold  at  a  low  price, 
or  the  autumn  unfavourable  to  the 
practice,  it  cannot  be  praftised  with 
advantage.  Thus,  in  light  lands, 
a  very  dry  season  prevents  dibbling, 
because  the  holes  will  be  filled  up 
as  soon  as  the  instrument  is  with- 
drawn. In  like  manner,  on  strong 
and  stiff  clays,  if  it  be  very  wet, 
the  seeds  in  the  holes  cannot  be 
properly  covered  by  the  bush- 
harrow.  These  two  extremes, 
however,  seldom  happen  j  nor  do 
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they  affed  lands  of  a  moderately 
consistent  texture,  or  both  light 
and  heavy  soils  at  the  same  time ; 
so  that  they  never  preclude  the  ge- 
neral adoption  of  this  useful  and 
rational  mode  of  saving  seed-corn. 

DIET,  in  animal  economy,  a  re- 
gimen or  course  of  living,  adapted 
both  to  tlie  preservation  of  health, 
and  its  recovery,  especially  from 
chronical  diseases. 

The  dietetic  treatment  ought  to 
be  conformable  to  the  different  con- 
stitutions of  individuals.  Those 
whose  solids  are  relaxed  and  weak, 
should  avoid  all  tough  cr  viscid 
food,  and  such  as  is  difficult  to  be 
digested.  Their  nutriment,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  substantial }  and 
they  should  take  frequent  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  The  plethoric,  or 
those  who  abound  witli  blood,  can- 
not more  eifedually  consult  their 
health,  than  by  a  sparing  use  of 
whatever  is  in  a  high  degree  nou- 
rishing, as  fat-meat,  rich  wines, 
sti'ong  ale,  &c.  Their  aliment 
should  consist  chiefly  of  bread,  or 
other  vegetables,  and  their  drink  of 
water,  whey,  or  small  beer. — See 

CoEPULENCY. 

Persons  of  a  lean  habit  ought 
to  follow  a  course  diredly  opposite 
to  that  before  suggested.  Those 
who  are  troubled  with  acidity, 
should  live  chiefly  on  solid  meat ; 
and  those  afflidted  with  hot  alka- 
line erudations,  should  principally 
iise  acid  vegetables.  Invalids  sub- 
je<5t  to  the  gout,  to  low  spirits,  to 
hypochondriac,  or  hysteric  disor- 
ders, should  avoid  all  flatulent 
food,  as  also  all  salted,  or  smoke- 
dried  provisions,  and  whatever  is 
difncult  of  digestion,  or  apt  to  turn 
sour  and  rancid  on  the  stomach. — 
Their  food  should  be  light,  spare, 
pool,  and  of  an  opening'  nature. 

Another  important  obje6t  to  be 
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considered,  is  the  manner  of  life  an4 
age,  togetlier  with  tlie  season  and 
constitution.  ITiose  whose  incli- 
nation, business,  or  profession  lea4 
them  to  a  sedentary  life,  ought  to 
be  more  sparing  as  to  the  quantity^ 
and  more  attentive  to  the  ijuality  of 
their  aliment,  than  others  whose 
pursuits  are  widely  different,  or 
who  are  accustomed  to  take  much 
exercise  :  the  former  ought  parti- 
cularly to  avoid  the  use  of  every 
thing  that  is  sour,  flatulent,  rancid, 
and  oppressive  to  the  digestive  or- 
gans. 

Persons  liable  to  particular  dis- 
eases, should  be  cautious  in  eating 
whatever  tends  to  aggravate  them. 
The  gouty,  for  instance,  should 
avoid  drinking  rich  wines,  strong 
soups,  or  acids.  Those  who  are 
subje6l  to  the  gravel,  ought  to  shun 
all  austere  and  astringent  aliments : 
nor  should  the  scorbutic  indulge 
in  animal  food. 

The  aliment  in  early  life  ought 
to  be  light,  nourishing,  and  taken 
frequently,  but  in  moderation  : 
that  of  adults  should  be  sohd,  and 
sufficiently  tenacious ;  the  diet  pro- 
per for  those  advanced  in  life, 
should  resemble  tliat  of  infancy. — • 
At  every  period  of  Ufe,  gluttony 
ought  to  be  sedulously  avoided;  for, 
not  unlike  too  great  abstinence,  it 
destroys  the  powers  of  digestion;} 
but  the  moderate  repetition  of  ali- 
ment is  necessary  for  restoring  tlie 
continual  waste  of  the  body. 

Diet  ought  also  to  be  regulated 
according  to  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year  ;  because  variations  in 
the  atmosphere  produce  corres- 
ponding changes  in  animal  bodies. 
In  consequence  of  the  increased 
elasticity  of  the  air,  in  the  winter, 
the  fibres  are  stronger,  and  better 
qualified  for  performing  their  vari- 
ous fun£tions,  and  for  digesting  the 
stronger 
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stronger  kinds  of  food.  Iftlierebe 
no  particular  reason  for  the  contra- 
ry, gaierou^  wines,  and  whole- 
some ale,  together  with  warm 
broths  and  infusions,  may  be  then 
taken,  to  promote  the  insensible 
perspiration,  which  is  in  some  de- 
gree checked  ;  as  the  cold  air  re- 
markably contracts  the  cutaneous 
pores.  Some  attention  should  also 
be  paid  to  this  circumstance,  that 
the  perspiration  bear  a  due  pr.-oor- 
tion  to  the  liquid  and  solid  nutri- 
ment consumed. 

In  the  spring,  tlie  quantity  of 
food  ought  to  be  somewhat  dimi- 
nished, and  an  additional  allowance 
of  the  liquor  usually  drunk,  might 
be  granted.  In  autumn,  similar 
regulations  are  to  be  observed,  as 
in  the  spring ;  because  the  mois- 
ture and  density  of  the  air  are  nearly 
the  same,  and  the  weather  is  equal- 
ly variable  ;  so  that  perspiration  is 
easily  obstrufted.  During  the  sum- 
mer, health  may  be  most  eft'ec- 
tually  preserved  by  vegetables, 
and  diluent  liquors,  Considerable 
care  should  be  taken  to  abstain  from 
provisions  that  are  heavy  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  digested,  but  especially 
from  wine  and  brandy. 

The  feeble  and  convalescent 
ought  to  eat  frequently,  and  but 
little  at  a  time :  the  number  of 
meals  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  weakness  of  their  frame  :-r-for 
it  is  far  less  hurtful  to  a  debilitated 
person,  to  eat  a  few  mouthfuls 
every  hour,  than  tq  make  two  or 
tliree  hearty  meals  in  one  day  :  an 
exception,  however,  ought  to  be 
made  with  respeft  to  those  who  are 
naturally  of  a  delicate  and  irritable 
constitution,  tp-  See  Food  and 
Drink, 

Family-Diet.  After  the  vari- 
ous and  successful  experiments 
made  by  Count  Rum  ford,    and 
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others,  who  have  written  on  do- 
mestic economy,  little  novelty  can 
be  expeded  in  this  article ;  but  as 
the  present  work  might  be  consi- 
dered as  incomplete,  without  some 
information  on  this  important  sub- 
je£t,  we  have  selefted  a  few  prac- 
tical hints  which  appear  to  merit 
particular  attention. 

Dr.  Lettsom   has  observed— 
C"  Hints  designed  to  promote  Bene^ 
ficence,  Temperance,  and  Medicai 
Science,"  8vo,  1797^,  ihai  pies  are 
more    advantageous     than    either 
roasted  or  boiled  meat.     This  he 
illustrates  by  an  account  of  a  din- 
ner, where  eight  persons  were  com- 
pletely dined  otf  a  pye,  consisting 
of  24  oz,  of  wheaten  flour,   64  i>f 
mutton,  and  eaten  witli  85  oz,  of 
bread ;  weighing  in  the  whole  p6| 
oz,,  while  60  oz.  of  mutton  roasted, 
and  eaten  with  33  oz.  of  bread, 
weighing  in  the  whole  93  ounces, 
dined  only^z;e  of  the  same  persons. 
Milk  pottage  is  far  more  whole- 
some than  tea  with  bread  and  but- 
ter ;  and,  if  made  after  the  follow- 
ing manner,  is   in   many  respefts 
preferable  to  milk  alone  :  Let  equal 
quantities  of  milk  and   water  be 
boiled  up  with  a   little  oatmeal, 
which  will  break  the  viscidity  of 
the  milk,  and  be  at  the  same  time 
more  easily  digested  tlian  tlie  latter 
in   an  undiluted  state.      Besides, 
patmeal  is  a  much  warmer  nou- 
rishment than  wheaten  flour,  and 
agrees  better  with  weak  stomachs. 
Potatoes,  if  properly  boiled,  are 
an  excellent  a^d  nutritious  food. 
Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  they  be  good,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  same  size;  the  larger  and 
smaller  ones  should,  therefore,  be 
boiled  separately.     They  must  be 
washed  clean,  without  paring  or 
scraping,  and  put  hito  a  pot  with 
cold  water,  but  not  sufficient  to 
^  4  <:over 
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cover  them;  for  their  own  juice 
wiii  supply  the  apparent  deticiency. 
If  the  roots  be  of  a  hu"ge  size,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  boil,  some 
cold  water  should  be  poured  in, 
and  occasionally  repeated,  till  they 
are  boiled  through  to  tlie  centre  : 
otherwise  lliey  will  crack  and  burst 
on  the  outside,  while  the  inside 
will  remain  half  raw.  Daring  tlie 
time  of  boiling,  a  little  salt  should 
be  added,  and  the  slower  they  are 
cooked,  the  better  will  be  their 
flavour.  As  soon  as  potatoes  are 
4one,  the  water  shoiold  be  poured 
off,  and  tlic  roots  re-placed  over 
the  lire,  in  order  that  tlieir  moisture 
may  evaporate,  and  they  become 
dry  and  mealy ;  in  which  state  they 
may  be  served  up,  without  being 
previously  peeled.  This  method  of 
boiling  or  stewing  potatoes,  is^  in 
every  respect  superior  to  that  of 
steaming;  as  by  the  former  process 
they  may  be  dressed  in  a  shorter 
time,  and  will  retain  no  moisture. 

Potatoes  may  be  made  into  pud- 
dings, which  will  both  prove  an 
agreeable  change  of  food,  and  be 
at  the  same  time  uncommonly  nu- 
tritious. Dr.  Lettsom  directs  12 
pz.  of  potatoes,  boiled,  skimmed, 
and  mashed  ;  one  oz  of  suet,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  milk  and 
cheese,  to  be  mixed  together  witli 
boiling  water  to  a  due  consistence, 
and  baked.  An  ounce  of  red-her- 
jring  may  be  occasionally  substi- 
tuted for  the  cheese,  and  will  give 
the.  pudding  a  fiavour  which  is  re- 
lished by  many. — See  Potatoes. 

Barley-broth  is  an  wholesome 
and  nourishing  dish  j  which,  as  it 
jpay  be  made  with  almost  every 
kind  of  garden  vegetable,  is  never 
out  of  season.  Onions,  leeks,  and 
parsley,  generally  constitute  part 
of  ti;e  ingredients,  to  which  may 
be  added  cabbage,  or  greens,  tur- 
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nips,  carrots,  and  peas.  These  are 
to  be  mixed  with  4  quarts  of  water, 
4  pounds  of  beef  wiUi  the  bones, 
4  oz.  of  common  barley-meal,  and 
stewed  together  for  two  hours^« 
when  the  herbs  may  be  added,  be- 
ing previously  cut  small,  and  like^- 
wise  a  small  quantity  of  salt.  The 
whole  should  then  boil  tJl  it  be 
tender,  and  the  fat  skimmed  otF  or 
not,  at  pleasure.  Onions  or  leekS 
should  never  be  omitted. 

There  is  another  article  of  do- 
mestic economy  which  is  usually 
classed  under  tlie  name  oi Pottage, 
for  the  making  of  which  we  have 
subjoin'^d  one  or  tv.o  recipes  : 

J.  Take  3lbs.  of  the  sticking 
piece,  of  beef,  a  part  of  the  shin,  or 
any  coarse  piece.  Boil  it  in  eleven 
quarts  of  water  for  two  hours;  then 
add  a  pound  of  Scotch  barley,  and 
boil  it  four  hours  longer,  when  61bs. 
of  potatoes  may  be  added,  and  half 
a  pound  of  onions,  togttiier  with 
a  small  proportion  of  thyme,  pep- 
per, and  salt.  With  these  may  be 
mixed  other  vegetables,  and  half  a 
pound  of  bacon  cut  into  small 
pieces.  The  whole  should  beboi'ed 
over  a  slow  fire,  thiU  it  may  ac- 
quire a  proper  consistence.  It  will 
yield  three  gallons  of  excellent  and 
nutritious  pottage,  and  has  been 
found  amply  sutficieat  for  twenty 
soldiers,  without  bread ;  the  nature 
of  the  food  pf)t  requiring  any.  I'he 
expence  of  this  was  a  few  years 
ago  about  2d. per  head:  but,  at  the 
present  advanced  price  of  provi- 
sions, would  at  least  be  double. 

2.  Take  of  beef  1  poiuid,  pota- 
tfjes  2lbs.  Scotch  barley,  one- third 
lb.,  a  similar  quantity  ot  onions, 
together  with  a  small  pro])urtion  of 
salt  and  pepper,  and  3  oz.  of  bacon. 
I'he  whole  expence  of  these  ingre- 
dients will  be  about  18d.  Let  them 
be  \\  eli  boiled  m  a  due  quantity  of 
water. 
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TUTiter,  and  they  will  afford  nutri- 
ment sufficient  to  dine  and  sup 
three  persons,  without  requiring 
either  bread  or  beer. 

Messes,  or  pottages  like  these, 
are  doubtless  far  preferable  to  the 
common  dishes,  consisting  of  fat 
bacon  and  cabbage,  with  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bread  and 
beer  are  always  consumed.  We, 
therefore,  seriously  recommend  the 
adoption  of  such  or  similar  mea- 
sures of  prudent  frugality,  to  all 
\classe3  of  society,  especially  at  the 
present  period,  when  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  have,  partly  from  real, 
and  partly  from  artificial  scarcity, 
been  raised  to  an  exorbitant  price. 
Those  benevolent  minds  who  feel 
an  interest  in  tliis  useful  inquiry, 
we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  the 
"  Reports  of  the  Sochtyjhr  hicreas- 
ing  the  comforts  and  Lettering  the 
condilion  of  the  Poor,"  where  they 
will  hnd  the  subject  minutely  dis- 
cussed, and  many  gross,  though 
common,  errors  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy ably  exposed. 

DIGESTER,  an  instrument  serv- 
ing to  dissolve  solid  animal  sub- 
stances, in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
performed  by  the  stomach.  This 
vessel  was  invented  by  Papin  : 
after  putting  meat  into  it,  together 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
a  lid  is  closely  screwed  on,  so  as  to 
admit  no  external  air.  By  a  mo- 
derate iire,  the  meat  will,  in  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  minutes,  be 
reduced  to  a  perfect  pulp  :  by  aug- 
menting the  heat  of  the  fire,  or 
extending  the  time  of  digestion,  the 
liardest  bones  may  be  converted 
into  a  pulp  or  jeliy.  Tins  effe«Sl  is 
produced  by  the  most  perfci^t  clo- 
sure of  the  vessel,  which  prevents 
tiie  access  or  escape  of  air,  so  that 
die  reverberations  occasioned  by 
the  expansion  of  the  aerial  iluid^dis- 
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solve  the  whole  into  an  uniform 
body,  and  niiX  the  acjueous,  salina, 
oleaginous,  and  other  particles  so 
strongly  to^^ether,  that  they  can- 
not be  easily  separated  ;  but,  whil j 
hot,  appear  one  liquor,  and,  when 
cold,  form  a  jelly,  of  a  strength  pro- 
portionate to  the  (juaitity  of  riesh 
or  bones  dissolved  in  the  water. 

This  useful  instrument  has  not 
been  hithert<j  apphed  to  culinary 
purposes ;  though  within  the  last 
two  years  an  imperfe6t  imitation  of 
it  has  been  vended  in  tiie  shops  ; 
and  we  state  with  satisfaillon,  that 
even  tlie  lait-r  is  incomparably 
more  economical  than  tlie  various 
kinds  of  stew-pans  formerly  em- 
ployed. Cast-iron  digesters  are 
now  manufactured,  of  various  sizes 
and  prices.  We  understand  that 
tlie  most  complete  articles  of  this 
description  may  be  had  of  Messrs, 
Jackson  and  Mo  SER,  Dean-street, 
Soho  }  or  of  Mr.  Dowxek,  Fleet- 
street,  Eondon ;  both  of  whom 
have,  we  believe,  obtained  patents 
for  their  improvements  in  tliis  va- 
luable culinary  utensil. 

DIGESTION,  in  animal  eco- 
nomy, signities  the  dissolution  of 
food  taken  into  die  stomach,  in 
order  to  supply  the  continual  loss 
sustained  by  perspiration,  the  dif- 
ferent functions,  or  by  exercise. 

As  soju  as  die  food  is  taken  into 
the  mouth,  it  is  lirst  broken  and 
divided  by  die  teeth,  being  at  the 
same  time  moistened  with  a  liquor 
supplied  by  the  salival  glands,  and 
consequently  formed  into  a  kind  of 
paste.  Thus  prepared,  it  passes 
into  the  stomach  to  Icrment;  a 
process  which  is  etfetted,  1.  hy 
the  salival  and  gastric  juices,  which 
have  an  eltect  on  aliment  similar 
to  that  of  leaven,  or  yeast,  on 
dough  ;  2.  By  the  vital  iieat  of  the 
stomach  and  viscera  of  die  abd(j- 
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men  ;  3.  By  the  remains  of  food, 
■which  adhere  to  the  folds  of  the 
stomach,  and  ther6  become  acid 
and  acrimonious  ;  4.  By  the  agi- 
tation arising  from  the  pressure  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  continual 
pulsation  of  the  contiguous  blood- 
Yessels  ;  5.  By  the  liquor  which 
the  repeated  compression  of  tliose 
muscles  causes  to  be  discharged 
from  the  glands  of  the  stomach  ; 
and,  lastly,  by  air  itself,  which  be- 
ing mixed  with  alimentaiy  matter, 
dilates  by  the  heat  of  the  stomach, 
and  separates  the  particles  of  food 
which,  from  the  concurrence  of 
these  causes,  are  converted  into 
chyle. 

■  From  the  stomach,  the  chyle 
descends  into  the  intestines,  where 
k  incorporates  with  the  blood ; 
which,  by  its  volatile  nature,  toge- 
tlier  with  the  saline  and  nitrous 
parts  of  the  air,  subtilizes  the  ali- 
ment, and  {Terfe6ts  its  digestion. 
These  powers,  however,  are  fre- 
quently impeded,  or  weakened, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  too  mi- 
nute to  be  specified  here,  but  which 
will  be  occasionally  ment  oned  in 
their  alphabetical  series. — See  In- 

I>>GESTION. 

DIMNESS  OF  Sight,  in  far- 
riery, a  disorder  in  horses  proceed- 
ing from  blood-shotten  eyes.  If 
the  eye-ball  be  sound,  a  cure  may 
be  eli"e6ted  by  keeping  the  horse 
warm,  with  a  linen  hood  fitted  to 
his  head,  and  by  anointing  his  eyes 
twice  a-day  witli  a  composition  of 
sugar-candy,  honey,  and  white  rose- 
water.  In  two  or  three  days,  the 
e}-es  will  be  well ;  after  Avhich  the 
creature  should  be"  blooded.  In 
the  progress  of  this  malady,  blis- 
ters generally  rise  on  the  eye, 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
touch,  as  tliey  will  gradually  dis- 
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appear  on  the  recovery  of  the  anj- 
mal. — See  Sight. 

DINNER,  a  very  significant 
term  in  domestic  economy,  as  if 
expresses  the  principal  meal,  or 
that  which  should  be  eaten  about 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

Alt  ough  most  nations  which 
aspire  to  civilization,  have  adopted 
the  custom  of  taking  meals  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day,  and  espe- 
cially the  dinner,  yet  such  practice 
does  not  appear  to  be  consonant 
with  just  principles  of  the  animal 
economy,  or  with  a  critical  regard 
to  health.  In  the  present  artijinat 
state  of  society,  however,  it  would 
probably  be  attended  with  many 
inconveniencies,  to  infringe  vipon 
the  established  order  j  and  to  resort 
to  the  table,  only  when  we  are  in- 
duced to  take  food,  in  consequence 
of  the  cravings  of  a  wo^Mro/ appe- 
tite. But  those  who  are  in  any  de- 
gree acquainted  with  the  struthire 
of  the  digestive  organs,  will  readily 
agree  with  us,  that  the  aftivity  of 
the  stomach,  in  healthy  individu- 
als, is  never  totally  suspended,  ei- 
ther during  profound  sleep,  or  the 
most  intense  application  to  study. 
And  as  the  whole  process  of  di- 
geslion  and  assimilation  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  attentive  observers, 
performed  in  about  fnur  hours,  if 
the  stomach  has  not  been  unnatu- 
rally distended  by  superfluous  food, 
it  follows,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
order  of  Nature,  to  swallow  a  larger 
quantity  of  provisions,  at  one  meal, 
than  ■we  are  able  to  digest  during 
that  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
objetted  that  the  plan  of  a  wore 
regular  division  of  meals  could  not, 
without  difficulty,  be  adopted  by 
those  who  have  been  insensibly  ac- 
customed to  take  such  portions  of 
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food  as  serve  them  for  the  support 
of  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  the 
day.  This  frivolous  argument, 
however,  will  not  influence  tlie  de- 
termination of  judicious  persons, 
who  value  their  health,  and  abhor 
gluttony.  Hence  we  venture  to 
recommend  to  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  habits  of  temperance  and 
frugality,  but  especially  to  the  in- 
valid and  convalescent,  instead  of 
eating  one  hearty  dinner  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  divide  the  whole 
into  three  or  four  moderate  meals, 
to  be  taken  at  intervals  of  four  or 
live  hours  : — this  arrangement  will 
be  more  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  Nature  and  of  Reason. 

DISCOUNT,  in  commerce,  a 
term  employed  by  traders,  mer- 
chants, and  bankers  ;  especially  by 
the  two  former,  when  they  purchase 
commodities  on  the  usual  time  of 
credit,  and  on  condition  that  the 
seller  allow  the  buyer  a  certain  dis- 
count at  the  rate  of  so  much  per 
(Cent,  per  annum,  for  the  time  dur- 
ing which  credit  is  generally  given  j 
provided  the  buyer  pay  ready  mo- 
pey  for  such  commodities,  instead 
pf  taking  the  usual  time  of  credit. 

Traders  and  merchants,  also, 
wl:o  frequently  take  promissory 
potes  for  money  due  and  payable 
t^-)  them  or  to  their  order  at  a  cer- 
tain date,  and  who  sometimes  have 
occasion  for  the  money  before  the 
time  elapses,  procure  these  notes 
to  be  discounted  by  bankers  before 
the  time  of  payment,  so  that  the 
latter  deduft  tlie  interest  which  will 
become  due  by  tlie  time  such  notes 
are  payable.  Bills  of  Exchange  are 
discounted  by  bankers  on  similar 
terms  ;  which  indeed  constitute  a 
considerable  article  of  the  profits  of 
tanking. — See  Interest. 

DISEASE,  is  that  condition  of 
^e  body,  ip  whicli  it  has  declined 
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from  a  state  of  health,  so  that  its 
different  functions  are  eitlier  greatly 
impeded,  or  performed  with  diffi- 
culty. 

Of  all  organized  creatures,  man 
is  subjeiSt  to  the  greatest  diversity 
of  diseases  :  some  impairing  only 
the  use  of  tlie  part  immediately 
affe&ed ;  for  instance,  the  palsy, 
gout,  rheumatism,  &c. ;  others  dis-r 
ordering  the  whole  body,  such  as 
fever,  apoplexy.  Sec.  j  again  otliers 
disturbing  tlie  mind,  as  delirium, 
melancholy,  and  the  like  ;  and  last- 
ly, some  attack  both  mind  and  bo- 
d}--,  such  as  phrenzy,  accompanied 
with  fever. 

Without  perplexing  the  reader 
witli  conjectures  on  the  origin  and 
propagation  of  diseases,  we  may 
observe,  that  in  proportion  as  men 
associate  together  in  large  and  po- 
pulous places,  their  manners  a;jd 
hr.bits  become  more  retined ;  while 
they  gradually  degenerate  in  bodily 
strength,  and  energy  of  mind,  so 
that  they  are  less  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  noxious  agency  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  other  external  powers. 
This  progress  towards  retinenient 
is  always  attended  w  ith  an  increase 
of  luxury,  the  painful  eft'eds  of 
which  are  sooner  or  later  expe- 
rienced by  its  votaries.  Luxur}', 
indeed,  has  also  afforded  tJie  means 
of  lessening  tlie  sudden  influence 
of  cold,  heat,  rain,  moisture,  and 
other  external  causes ;  for  we  can 
occasionally  guard  against  their  se- 
verity; but,  on  their  next  return, 
we  are  liable  to  be  at"l;ed  upon  with 
additional  vehemence.  To  this 
state  of  things  we  owe  the  intro- 
dudion  of  many  articles,  both  of 
food  and  dress,  the  consequence* 
of  which  too  frequently  prove  to  be 
injurious  to  our  bodily  welfare. 
Thus  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  the  number  and  variety  of 
diseases. 
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-diseases,  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  the  prevailing  iciinemcnts  in 
the  extensive  department  of  luxury. 

The  passions  are  another  I'ruitfnl 
source  of  disorders.  Man  is  per- 
haps more  violently  ailacketl,  aiid 
more  obstinately  governed,  by 
them  than  any  other  creatili'e. 
These  emotions  variously  afteft  the 
human  body :  tlie  most  hurtful 
and  oppressive  of  them,  however, 
are  terror  and  giipf-,  the  former  in 
particular  is  often  attended  with 
the  most  fatal  efFedts.  The  reme- 
dies to  which  we  resort  during  the 
prevalence  of  passion,  too  fie- 
quently  lay  tlie  foundation  of  lin- 
gering disorders  both  mental  and 
corporeal^  in  which  medicine  can 
aftbrd  but  precarious  ■relief. 

The  last  source  of  diseases  to 
which  we  shall  allude,  is  a  variety 
oi  spccitic  contagions  ;  the  gn  ater 
part  of  which  is  probably  generated 
in  the  atmosphere.  Such  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  witli  re  spt'6t  to  air 
that  is  vitiated  by  putrid,  marshy, 
■cr  noxious  vapours,  and  by  tht;  un- 
wholesome effluvia  of  various  nia- 
iiuva^turing  processes,  especially 
those  of  combustion,  fermentation, 
and  putrefaction.  Lastly,  there  is 
another  and  very  numerous  class  of 
contagious  maladies,  that  pei-petu- 
ally  migrate  from  one  individual  to 
another,  such  as  th,^  smal!-po:c, 
measles,  hooping-cough,  inlluenza, 
putrid  fevers,  &c.  of  which  we 
shall  treat  in  their,  alphabetical 
places. — See  also  Contagiox  and 

iNtECTIOK. 

Plvery  disease  weakens  the  di- 
gestive powers.  I'he  diet  ought 
tiierelbre  in  all  ca'ses  to  be  light  and 
easy  of  digestion.  Paying  due  at- 
tention to  this  circumstance  alone, 
without  ha\  ing  recourse  to  those 
pernicious  nostrums  and  pretended 
specifics,  now  in  general  circula- 


tioh,  w  ill  in'a  very  great  mefisurr 
contribute  to  the  recovery  of  the 
•patient.  Medicines  are  doubtless 
of  considerable  utility,  whtn  pro- 
perly and  opportunely  administer- 
ed; but  an  indiscriminate  use  of 
drugs  (such  as  prevails  among  the 
Ignorant  and  fanciful),  cannot  fail 
to  be  produetlve  of  tlie  tlie  worst 
consequences.  See  Chronical 
Diseases,  vol.  i.  p.  521,  and  foil'. 
"  Diseases  OF  Plants  arediviued 
by  TouuNEFoiiT  into  the  following 
classes  :  1 .  Those  which  arise  from 
too  great  an  abundance  of  sap ;  2: 
From  having  too  little  j  3.  Froni 
its  bad  qualities  j  4.  From  its  une- 
qual distribution  ;  and  5.  From  ex- 
ternal accidents. 

An  abundaniie  of  sap  causes 
plants  to  ve:;etate  so  luxuriantly, 
that  they  seldom  arrive  at  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  perfedion.  Wheat 
is  in  some  climates  subje6l  to  a  dis- 
ease of  this  nature,  in  consequence 
of  excessive  vegetation,  without 
producing  ripe  grain.  Such  a  de- 
le<!;t  may  likewise  be  artificially  in- 
duced, by  planting  any  species  of 
corn  in  too  rich  a  soil : — toe  much 
rain  will  be  attended  with  a  similar 
elieti.  When  a  vegetable  is  sup- 
plied too  abundantly  witli  juices^ 
it  is  very  apt  to  rot  j  one  part  of  it 
oversh-.idowing  the  other,  so  as  to 
prevent  die  access  of  fresh  air,  for 
want  of  which  it  prematurely  un- 
dergoes initiefadion.  In  grasses, 
h.owever  (fescue  excepted),  or  in 
any  herbaceous  plant,  too  great 
luxuriance,  so  far  from  being  a  dis- 
ease, is  a  very  desirable  property. 
According  to  Dr.  Home  ^"  Prin^ 
cipl-es  of  Agriculture  and  P^egcta- 
tiiin"J  dung  is  a  great  preventive 
of  diseases,  arising  from  abundant 
moisture.  The  want  of  nourisli- 
mcnt  in  plants  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  tlieir  decay  j   in  whicft 

case 
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case  the  cn\]y  remedy  is,, to  remove- 
fi-om  their  vicinity  such  vegetables 
(and  particularly  weeds),  as  im- 
pede the  growth  of  those  we  are 
desirous  to  cultivate. 

The  bad  qualities,  or  \inequal 
distribution  of  the  juices  of  plants, 
occasion  but  few  diseases  which 
affect  vegetables  in  tliis  country, 
so  that  they  are  principally  liable 
to  external  accidents,  especially  to 
the  depredations  of  insefts,  such  as 
snails,  caterpillars,  grubs  and  flies, 
to  which  we  refer.  —  See  also 
Beetle,  ChafeRj  Ckab,  and 
Corn-fly. 

The  diseases  which  our  garden- 
ers chiefly  observe,  are  : 

1.  Barrenness  ;  when  the  tree, 
though  apparently  fresh  andhealthy, 
bears  no  blossoms ;  or,  if  it  pro- 
duce any,  they  soon  fall  5  or,  should 
iheyset,  the  fruit  drops,  before  it 
arrives  at  maturity. 

2.  Biastivg  of  the.  luds,  occa- 
sioned by  a  frost  hap]:-cning  while 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  are  wet ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  pores 
are  contrafted,  and  the  vital  juices 
obstrutted  :  thus,  if  the  sun  begins 
to  shine  suddenl}^  they  turn  yel- 
low, producing  round  tiery  specks, 
\\  hence  frequently  proceed  tumors 
somewhat  similar  to  warts,  wliich 
rot,  and  generate  maggots.  Mr. 
Mortimer  adds,  that  the  want  of 
rain,  dnring  the  blossoming  time, 
often  disposes  the  blossoms  to  drop, 
from  a  dcliciency  of  sap ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  he  recommends  frcn 
quent  watering. 

3.  Blight  i 

.  4.  Mildew  ; 

.  5.  Moss.;  to  which,  articles  we 
refer.  i 

■ti.  Rotten  roots;  an  incurable,, 
disease,  occasioned,  by.  setting  the 
plants  too  deep, 

7.  A   kind  of  mildeiv    arisipg 
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from  a  thick  fog,  or  too  abundant 
dew  ;  which,  however,  alftfts  tlie 
plants  only  in  a  slight  de;.^ree, 

8,  Falling  of  the  leaves,  caused 
by  the  trees  sprouting  too  early,  or 
when  they  are  attacked  by  too 
sudden  heat  or  cold. 

9.  The  Scurf  or  Leprosy,  a  dis- 
ease which  is  confined  to  the  bark, 
and  is  produced  by  excessive  dila- 
tation of  the  pores,  through  whicii 
too  great  a  proportion  ot"  perspir- 
able matter  exudes  ;  so  that  by  ad- 
hering to,  and  hardening  on  the 
biirk,  it  causes  the  latter  to  chap 
and  crack,  while  it  obstru(5ts  all 
perspiration.  .  Thus,  the  viscous 
rind  or  skin  furnishes  a  secure  re- 
treat for  vermin,  which  live  botii 
on  the  bark  and  on  the  tree. 

To  the  various  dieases  should  be 
added  tlie  injury  done  to  trees  by 
deer,  hares,  and  rabbits,  barking 
them.  The  best  defence  against 
the  first  of  those  animals,  is  io  pale 
them  round,  or  to  jjaint  the  lowet 
])art  of  the  tree ;  but  the  former, 
method  is  preferable.  Hares  and 
rabbits  may  be  kept  ofl-'  by  tying 
bands  of  straw  round  the  trunk  of 
every  tree,  as  far  as  they  can  reach. 
Some  persons  make  use  of  a  com- 
position of  tar  and  lime,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  less  injurious  to  the 
growth  of  trees  than  the  depreda- 
tions of  hares  or  rabbits.  In  ge- 
iieral,  where  any  defence  is  requi- 
site, straw-bands  afford  a  tolerable 
security. 

DISTEMPER  is  frequently  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  disease,  but  is 
jiarticularly  applicable  to  cattle. — 
1  his  term  implies  a  species  of  con- 
tagious fever,  attended  witli  an  in- 
flanmiation,  which  is  succeeded  by 
agangrene  in  the  lungs,  liver,  or. 
intestines.  It  is  always  preceded 
by  a. shivering  and  trembling  of  the 
limbs^  whicli  are  followed  by  va- 
rious 
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rions  febrile  symptoms^  such  as 
difficulty  of  breathing,  a  sinking  in 
the  flanks,  and  a  dryness  on  the 
tongue,  together  with  a  loathing  of 
the  usual  food  and  drink,  great 
heaviness  and  debility.  Animals 
afFefted  with  the  distemper,  fre- 
quently shed  tears;  their  eyes  ap- 
pear sometimes  sparkling  and  in- 
flamed, but  at  intervals  dull  and 
languid.  Their  food  remains  crude 
in  the  stomach  for  several  days 
after  it  has  been  eaten,  from  their 
inability  to  digest  it. 

This  contagion  spread  most  ra- 
pidly in  the  early  part,  and  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  over 
several  provinces  in  France,  whence 
it  reached  tliis  country,  and  de- 
stroyed great  numbers  of  cattle. 
Various  causes  of  this  malady  have 
been  assigned,  but  that  most  gene- 
rally admitted,  is  the  turning  of 
cattle  into  rank  grass,  especially 
after  heavy  and  frequent  showers. 
Different  remedies  were  then 
adopted,  the  best  of  which  appears 
to  be  bleeding  the  infe6ted  animal 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disorder; 
and  the  internal  use  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  red  wine  ;  or,  if  these 
should  fail  to  procure  relief,  a  mix- 
ture of  that  drug  and  of  burdock, 
about  half  an  ounce  of  each,  pul- 
verized, may  be  given  twice  nia,ht- 
ly,  for  two  or  three  succeeding 
nights,  in  warm  water,  which  will 
seldom  fViil  of  efle6ting  a  cure. — 
Tar- water,  consisting  of  one  quart 
of  tar  and  four  of  water,  has  like- 
wise been  administered  with  con- 
siderable success,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  quarts  or  a  gallon,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  animal.  Such 
a  dose  ought  to  be  given  four  times 
ever)'  daj',  but  should  be  gradually 
lessened,  so  that  the  infe£ted  crea- 
ture never  receive  less  than  three 
piiits,  or  two  quarts.    At  the  same 
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time  it  should  be  carefully  housed 
everyjiight,  for  several  weeks,  and 
the  tar -water  worked  off  with 
warm  gruel  and  malt-mash. 

When  the  pasture  is  very  exu-' 
berant,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
purgatives  to  cattle,  especially  to 
cows ;  as  such  precaution  will  most 
efFeftually  prevent  the  spreading  of 
this  fatal  disorder.  Hence  a  cor- 
respondent in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for 
1745,  judiciously  advises  large 
draughts  of  butter-milk  to  be  al- 
lowed, till  they  are  sufficiently 
purged. 

Should,  unfortunately,  the  dis- 
temper at  any  future  time  become 
so  prevalent  as  it  was  in  the  last 
century,  we  would  recommend  the 
following  direftions  (extra6tedfrom( 
the  358t!i  N°.  of  the  Philosophicat 
TransuSiions,  for  1/14)  to  be  stritV 
ly  attended  to  :  1 ,  Those  cow- 
keepers,  -whose  cattle  are  well^ 
ought  not  to  approach  any  cows 
that  are  sick,  nor  permit  any  per- 
son who  has  been  with  sick  coWii 
to  come  in  conta6t  with  tlieir  own. 

2.  That  not  more  tlian  ten  or 
twelve  cows  be  kept  in  a  field  to-' 
gether  (or  a  still  smaller  number, 
if  possible)  ;  it  having  been  found 
by  experience,  that  where  the  dis- 
ease prevailed  among  herds  of  se- 
veral hundreds,  very  few  escaped. 

3.  When  a  cow-keeper  {x;rceives 
any  one  of  his  cows  to  be  infected, 
he  ought  to  kill  her  immediately, 
before  the  disease  can  arrive  at  any 
height ;  such  being  the  only  means 
of  preserving  the  others.  4.  All 
those  cows  which  have  been  so 
killed,  or  happen  to  die  of  the  dis- 
ease, ought  to  be  immediately  bu- 
ried with  their  hides,  entirely  co- 
vered with  (juick-lime,  and  after- 
wards with  earth,  not  less  than  six 
feet  deep.  5.  The  milking-place* 
and  fields  where  such  sick  cow* 

have 
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have  stood  or  grazed,  should  be 
kept  clear  for  two  months  (or  till 
thty  have  been  sufficiently  cleansed 
by  rain)  before  any  otlier  cattle  be 
suifered  to  stand  or  graze  there. 
6.  The  house  in  which  those  cows 
have  been  kept,  ought  to  be  wash- 
ed very  clean,  and  then  smoked, 
by  burning  pitch,  tar,  or  worm- 
wood ;  and  to  be  shut  up  for  three 
months,  at  least,  before  any  other 
cows  are  housed  in  them  :  and  /• 
That  the  same  method  be  taken 
with  calves,  oxen,  and  bulls. — See 
also  Murrain. 

DISTILLING,  or  Distilla- 
tion, the  art  of  separating  or  draw- 
ing off"  the  spirituous,  watery,  oily, 
or  saline  particles  of  a  mashed  body 
from  the  grosser  and  more  earthy 
parts,  by  the  aid  of  fire  j  then  col- 
lecting and  condensing  them  by  the 
application  of  cold. 

This  process  is  generally  per- 
formed by  means  of  heat  raised  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  The  fire  is 
either  applied  immediately  to  the 
vessels  in  which  the  substances  are 
to  be  distilled,  or  mediately,  by 
means  of  water,  sand,  iron-filings, 
&c. 

The  method  of  distilling  at  pre- 
sent uniformly  adopted,  is  tliat  by 
ascent,  or  raising  the  spirit  above 
the  fire  ;  which  again  is  called  ei- 
ther right  or  oLlic/ite.  The  former 
process  is  managed  with  a  common 
alembic,  in  which  the  liquor  is 
raised,  and  then  descends  or  drops 
into  a  receiver.  This  is  chiefly 
used  when  the  nature  and  consist- 
ence of  the  mash  is  such,  as  to  ad- 
mit uf  a  dired  ascent  j  for  instance, 
in  vegetables. 

0/ili^ue  distillation  is  performed 
laterally  and  in  crooked  vessels, 
termed  retorts.  It  is  employed  in 
distilling  those  more  solid  bodies. 
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tlie  particles  of  which  are  too 
heavy  to  be  raised  to  the  top  of  a 
common  still,  or  alembic  ;  of  this 
description  are  salts,  and  fossils  in 
general. 

With  respeft  to  the  pradical  part 
of  distilling  or  refining,  we  shall 
first  observe,  that  the  heat  should 
in  all  cases  be  as  gentle  and  uni- 
Jorm  as  possible.  Accidents  may 
be  eiFedually  prevented  by  em- 
ploying a  worm  of  a  proper  width, 
and  by  reftifying  spirits  in  a  water- 
bath  ;  which,  if  sufficiently  large, 
will  perform  the  operation  with  all 
the  dispatch  requisite  for  the  most 
extensive  business.  The  vessel  in 
which  the  redification  is  etl'edted, 
ought  to  be  immersed  in  another 
filled  with  water  up  to  the  neck, 
and  loaded  with  lead  at  the  bottom, 
in  order  to  keep  it  firm  and  steady. 
The  process  M'ill  thus  be  managed 
as  expeditiously  as  if  the  vessel 
were  placed  over  an  open  fire,  and 
without  the  apprehension  of  being 
disappointed ;  nor  M'ill  it  be  neces- 
sary at  any  time  to  raise  the  water 
in  the  bath  to  a  boiUng  heat. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  July 
1773,  to  Mr.  Tho.  Danforth, 
of  Charlestown,  in  the  Province  of 
Massachusset's  Bay,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  method  of  condensing  the 
vapour  arising  in  distillation  :  as 
the  term  of  his  privilege  is  now 
expired,  we  insert  the  following 
particulars.  Tlie  whole  improve- 
ment consists  in  making  the  worm- 
vessel,  or  that  containing  the  wa- 
ter to  cool  the  worm,  or  vessel 
which  receives  the  steam  or  vapour 
to  be  condensed  ^whether  the 
steam- vessel  be  a  worm,  strait  tube, 
or  of  any  other  form),  so  (hat  it  may 
a&.  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  syphon 
or  crane ;  and,  upon  Uie  same 
principles,  by  making  it  air-tight  j 
excepting  a  communication  by  a 

tube 
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tnb'".  or  part  of  the  vessel  itself, 
Trilh  the  water  thai  supplies  it,  and 
an  aperture  from  a  tube  or  part  of 
the  vessel,  below  the  horizontal 
level  of  the  surface  in  the  reser- 
>oir  where  it  first  enters  ;  in  order 
that  the  water  may  escape  in  the 
same  proportian  of  time  and  quan- 
tity, as  it  flows  into  Llie  vessel  from 
th«  reservoir. 

Another  patent  was  obtained,  in 
Febmary  1797,  by  Mr.  John  Fal- 
coner Atlee,  of  Wandav/orth, 
Surrey,  distiller,  for  his  invention 
of  an  improved  method  of  condens- 
ing and  cooling  spirits  in  the  pro- 
cess of  distillation,  by  means  of 
machinery',  not  hitherto  used  for 
that  purpose ;  but  as  this  compli- 
cated process  do^s  not  relate  imme- 
diately to  domestic  economy,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  /th  vol. of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
Jaciitrt's. 

In  the  distillation  of  compound 
spirits,  such  as  clove,  lemon,  ci- 
tron-water, and  the  like,  the  pro- 
cess in  no  respeft  varies  from  that 
adopted  in  distilling  brandy,  &fc.  ; 
much,  however,  depejids  on  the 
practical  attention  paid  to  the  fv)l- 
lovi  ing  general  rules  :  1 .  The  dis- 
tiller of  such  liquors  must  be  care- 
iul  always  to  employ  a  pure,  reCiti- 
6ed  spir.t,  or  one  freed  from  its 
own  essential  oil.  For,  as  com- 
pound water  consists  of  a  spirit 
impregnated  with  the  essential  oil 
.of  the  ingredients,  it  is  requisite 
that  this  spirit  should  have  depo- 
sited its  ov,  u  oily  particles,  2.  Let 
the  time  of  previous  digestion  be 
proportioned  to  the  tenacity  of  tlie 
ingredients,  or  tlie  weight  of  their 
oil.  3.  Let  the  strength  ot  the  fire 
also  be  adequate  to  the  weight  of 
the  oil  intended  to  be  rai.seJ  with 
tUe  spirit.  4.  Let  only  a  due  pro- 
portio;i  of  the  lineit  particlei  of  the 
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essential  oil  be  united  with  the 
spirit;  as  the  grosser  and  less  fra- 
grant parts  of  such  oil  impart  to  it 
an  unpleasant  taste.  This  object 
n)ay  in  a  great  measure  be  etfeet- 
cd,  by  leaving  out  ihe  faints,  and, 
instead  of  th;-m,  viaking  up  to 
proof  \\'\x\i  soft  water. 

If  the  above-stated  rules  were 
carefully  attended  to,  this  branch 
of  distillation  -might  be  rendered 
more  perfect  than  it  is  at  present. 
Nor  would  there  be  any  occasion 
for  using  burnt  alum,  isinglass, 
whites  of  eggs,  &c.  to  fine  down 
cordial  waters,  which,  by  the  pro- 
cess suggested,  may  be  rendered 
clear,  sweet,  and  of  a  pleasant  fla- 
vour, without  any  fartJier  trouble. 

For  the  information  of  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  this  process, 
we  shall  here  subjoin  a  few  direc- 
tions for  makirig  a  few  of  such 
compound  waters  or  spirits  as  are 
in  more  general  estimation. 

1.  Clove-water  :  Take  4  lbs.  of 
bruised  cloves,  half  a  pound  of  pi- 
mejito,  or  all-spice,  and  1(5  gals,  of 
proof  spirit.  Digest  the  mixture  in 
a  gentle  heat,  and  then  draw  off 
fifteen  gallons,  with  a  somewhat 
bri>k  lire.  The  water  may  be  co- 
loured red,  either  by  a  strong  tinc- 
ture of  cochineal,  or  of  corn-poppy 
flowers;  and  sweetened  at  pleasure 
with  double-refined  sugar, 

2.  Lemon- water  :  Take  of  dried 
lemon-peel  4  lbs, ;  pure  proof  spi- 
rit, lOjgals.  and  one  of  water  j 
draw  off  ten  gallons  by  a  gentle 
fire,  and  dulcify  the  compound 
with  fine  sugar. 

3.  Citron-water  :  Take  of  the 
dry  yellow  rinds  of  citrons,  3  lbs.  j 
of  orange  peel,  2  lbs. ;  bruised  nut- 
megs, three-fourths  of  a  pound  j 
clean  proof  spirit,  10|  gals,  and 
one  of  water.  Digest  thein  in  a 
moderate  heat ;  thtii  draw  off  ten 

gallons 
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gallons,  and  add  the  requisite  pro- 
portion of  fine  sugar. 

4.  Orange-water :  Take  of  the 
yellow  part  of  fresh  orange-peel, 
5lbs.  •)  clean  proof  spirit,  10  gal- 
lons and  a  half  j  water,  2  gallons  j 
and  draw  off  ten,  over  a  slow  fire. 

5.  Ratifia,  which  see. 

6.  UsauEBAUGH,  to  which  we 
refer. 

By  the  2  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  and 
14  Geo.  III.  c.  73,  no  distillers, 
or  those  who  distil  spirits  for  sale, 
are  allowed  to  have  any  still,  or 
number  of  stills,  which,  either 
singly  or  together,  contain  less  than 
100  gallons,  under  the  penalty  of 
lOOl. ;  and  the  wash-still  is  to  hold 
at  least  400  gallons,  exclusive  of 
the  head,  under  a  similar  penalty. 

By  the  8  and  Q  William  III. 
c.  19,  and  24  George  III.  c.  40, 
all  distillers  are  to  enter  their  ware- 
houses, stills,  and  vessels,  &c.  at 
the  next  office  of  excise,  on  pain  of 
20I. ;  and  all  such  persons  as  oc- 
cupy the  same,  if  not  entered,  shall 
forfeit  50l.,  and  the  vessels  are  to 
be  marked  by  the  gauger. 

Distillers,  who  use  private  pipes, 
&c.  for  the  conveying  of  distilled 
liquor,  incur  a  forfeiture  of  lOOl, 
by  tlie  10  and  1 1  Will.  III.  c.  4. 
They  are  also  enjoined  by  the 
12GE0.III.  c.46,and  UGeo.III. 
c.  73,  to  make  holes  in  the  breast 
of  the  still,  for  taking  gauges  and 
samples  ;  and  also  to  provide  locks 
on  the  still -heads,  the  holes,  dis- 
charge-cocks, and  furnace  doors, 
uhder  a  penalty  of  50l.  and  of  2001. 
in  case  such  lock  or  fastening  be 
broken,  or  wilfully  damaged,  after 
it  has  been  secured  by  the  proper 
officer. 

Distillers  are"  fartlier  required, 
by  the  24  Geo.  II.  c.  40;  12 Geo. 
III.  c.  46,  and  the  14  Geo.  IIL 
c.  73,  to  give  notice  to  the  officer 
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of  excise,  before  tliey  receive  any 
wine,  cyder,  &c»  or  any  kind  of 
fermented  wash,  on  pain  of  501.  j 
and  also  before  they  charge  or  open 
tlie  still,  expressing  and  describing 
the  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
wash-batches  used:  and  they  are 
prohibited  from  charging  the  still 
with  any  other,  under  tlie  penalty 
of  lOOl. 

For  an  account  of  the  different 
duties  and  penalties  imposed  on 
British  spirits,  we  refer  to  the  ar- 
ticle Spirits. — ^The  curious  reader 
will  also  find  many  ingenious  and 
useful hintsinMr. Cooper's"  Com,' 
plete  System  of  Distillation." 

DISTORTION  is  that  irregular 
growth,  or  unnatural  motion,  by 
which  any  part  of  animal  bodies 
becomes  deformed.  Although  this 
term  is  generally  used  to  express  an 
uncouth  contra6tion  of  one  side  of 
the  mouth,  yet  in  tliis  place  we 
shall  treat  chiefly  of  those  distor- 
tions of  the  bones  which  proceed 
eidier  from  external  injuries,  or 
diseased  constitutions,  such  as  a 
morbid  state  of  the  bones,  con- 
traded  muscles,  &c.  This  affec- 
tion most  frequently  appears  in 
rickctty  or  scrophulous  children, 
or  adults  of  a  very  delicate  and  de- 
bilitated frame. 

Distortions  of  the  spine  often 
arise  in  consequence  of  continuing 
too  long  in  any  particular  posture  j 
a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be 
attended  to  from  the  veiy  com- 
mencement of  the  complaint. — • 
Hence  the  patient  should  be  accus- 
tomed gradually  to  turn  himself  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  to  sleep  upon 
a  firm  hair  mattress,  where  his 
body  may  lie  on  a  more  equal  sur- 
face than  in  the  effeminating  fea- 
ther-bed. At  tlie  same  time,  a 
nourishing  and  regular  system  of 
diet,  sometimes  the  cool,  at  others 
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the  cold-bath,  should  be  employed, 
conjoiiitly  with  such  strengthening 
remedies  as  are  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  individual.  By  these 
meaas,  the  disease  has  in  many 
instances  been  controlled  in  its  pro- 
gress ;  though  a  radical  cure  can- 
not always  be  efFefte  i. 

Several  machines  and  IT- struments 
have  been  invented  by  ingenious 
men,  for  removing  distortions  of  the 
spine,  by  pressure;  but  as  their 
application  requires  considerable 
skill  and  attention,  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  caution  those,  who  may  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  such  expedients, 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  illi- 
terate. In  many  cases,  however, 
where  tlie  patient  was  not  too  long 
negle(3:ed,  the  use  of  the  common 
collar  has  been  attended  with  adr 
vantage.  There  is  another  con- 
trivance, called  spinal  stays,  with 
certain  machiner}'  adapted  to  them, 
\vhich  was  invented  in  France,  and 
afterwards  introduced  into  this 
country  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  Jones, 
who,  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ments he  made  on  this  article,  is 
generally  considered  as  the  original 
itiventor.  Still,  therefore,  great 
merit  is  due  to  that  skilful  man  ; 
and  as  his  widow,  for  the  benefit 
of  her  family,  now  condufts  the 
business  (No.  23,  Charlotte-street, 
Bedford -square),  and  has  been  in 
the  constant  habit  of  personally  at- 
tending on  females,  we  venture  to 
recommend  her  to  the  patronage  of 
the  public. 

Causes  similar  to  those  before 
ehumerated,  also  produce  distor- 
tions of  the  limbs.  As,  however, 
this  subjed  is  more  connefted  with 
the  praiSice  of  surgery  tlian  tliat  of 
domestic  medicine,  we  decline  the 
fajrtlier  discussion  of  it ;  having  al- 
ready communicated  a  few  appro- 
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priate  remarks  (see  vol.  i.  p.  15^), 
under  the  head  of  Bandvt-legs. 

DITCH,  in  agriculture,  a  com- 
mon feiice,  or  inclosure,  in  marshes 
or  other  wet  lands,  where  hedges 
cannot  be  conveniendy  planted. 

Ditches  are  generally  allowed 
six  feet  in  width  at  the  side  of 
broad  highways,  and  five  feet  in 
commons.  But  those  trenches  dug 
at  the  foot  of  the  bank  on  which 
the  quick  is  raised,  are  in  general 
only  three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  one 
at  the  bottom,  and  two  feet  deep. 
Thus,  each  side  acquires  a  slope, 
which  is  of  great  advantage  :  for, 
in  ditches  made  perpendicular,  the 
sides  are  continually  washing  down  i 
and  if  catde  descend  into  a  narrow- 
bottomed  ditch,  they  have  no  room, 
to  turn  themselves,  so  as  to  crop 
and  injure  the  quick.  Where  a 
ditch  is  four  feet  wide,  it  should  be 
two  and  a  half  deep ;  and  if  it  con- 
sist of  five  in  width,  it  ought  to  be 
three  in  depth  ;  or  if  it  be  wider, 
the  depth  shoi^d  be  increased  in 
proportion. 

Ditching,  Land  :  See  Land. 

DiTTANDER  :  ScG  PePPEH- 
WOBT. 

DITTANY,  the  White,  or 
Dictamjius  Fiax'mella,  L.  an  exotic 
perennial  plant,  growing  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Its  thick, 
pungent  and  bitter  root,  produces 
annually  ereft  stalks,  which  bear 
loose  spikes  of  white,  red,  and 
purple  flowers,  in  June  and  July. 

This  plant  may  be  easily  propa- 
gated in  gardens,  eitlier  by  seeds, 
or  by  dividing  the  roots  ;  it  is  emi- 
nently calculated  for  ornamenting 
borders.  In  smell  and  taste,  the 
leaves  of  the  dittany  resemble 
lemon-tliyme,  butposscss  a  stronger 
aromatic  flavour,  as  well  as  a  greater 
degree  of  pungency:  when  fresh, 
they  yield,  on  expression,,  a  consi- 
derable 
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derable  quantity  of  an  excellent 
essential  oil.  The  flower-cups  ex- 
ude a  very  pure  and  fragrant  resin, 
which,  if  taken  internally,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Bechstein,  produd^ive 
of  diuretic  effects.  As  these  flowers 
exhale  a  considerable  proportion  of 
inflammable  air,  they  ought  not,  in 
any  large  quantities,  to  be  kept  in 
dwelling  rooms. 

DIURETICS,  a  term  applied  to 
those  medicines  which  increase  the 
secretion  of  urine  in  the  kidneys. 
Their  operation  consists  in  promot- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  blood  to- 
wards the  renal  arteries,  rendering 
that  vital  fluid  more  serous,  and  at 
the  same  time  stimulating  the  se- 
cretory organs. 

The  use  of  diuretics,  in  general, 
is  indicated  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  1 .  An  interrupted  or 
diminished  discharge  of  urine :  but, 
as  this  complaint  may  arise  from  a 
great  diversity  of  causes,  such  as 
spasms,  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  re- 
laxation of  the  solids,  plethora,  &c. 
great  circumspection  is  necessary 
in  the  choice  of  medicines  properly 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
2.  A  natural  tendency  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  evacuate  the  morbid 
matter  of  a  partifcular  disease,  by 
this  passage  :  the  symptoms  of 
which  are,  a  frequent  inclination 
to  make  watery  a  dai-k,  tuvbid,  and 
copious  urine.  3.  An  earthy,  alka- 
line, scorbutic  quality  of  the  fluids. 
4\  An  abundaiice  of  aqueous  hu- 
mours in  the  body,  in  general ;  or, 
aa  extravasation  of  them,  in  parti- 
chlar  parts.  5.  A  local  accumulation 
of  impurities  in  tlie  urinary  pas- 
sages. 

On  the  contrary,  diuretics  should 
never  be  resorted  to  in  the  follow- 
ing cases :  1 .  In  diabetes,  or  an 
immoderate  and  long-continued 
evncuation  of  urine.   2,  When  this 
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fluid  is  irilngled  with  blood.  3.  In 
inflammations  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder.  4.  In  violent  spasms,  when 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that 
stones  are  confined,  or  other  orga- 
nic defefts  prevail,  in  the  urinary 
canal.  5.  In  those  pi'ofuse  states  of 
perspiration,  termed  critical.  6.' 
When  the  patient's  body  is  already 
deficient  in  aqueous  humours. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  we 
make  use  of  tliin,  diluent  liquors, 
the  quantity  of  urine  may  be  eitlier' 
increased  or  diminished  :  frequent 
drinking  of  such  -yvatery  beverage 
is,  tlierefore,  one  of  the  mildest 
diuretic  remedies.  This  effect  may. 
be  considerably  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  such  substances  as  spe- 
cifically aft  upon  the  kidneys.  To 
this  class  belong  all  the  mineral 
waters  containing  saline  ingredients, 
as  well  as  tlie  juices  of  mild  sum- 
mer fruit  mixed  with  water,  and 
particularly  the  sap  extra6led  from 
the  birch-tree. 

Those,  who  are  under  the  influ- " 
ence  of  diuretic  medicines,  ought 
to  observe  a  cool  rather  than  a  warrn. 
regimen ;  because  heat  promotes 
perspiration,  and  lessens  the  secre- 
tion of  urine.  During  the  use  of 
such  remedies,  considerable  benefit 
may  be  obtained  by  conjoining  them 
with  those  articles  of  vegetable  nu- 
triment, which  naturally  operate  on 
the  kidneys.  Of  this  land  are  the 
tops  of  asparagus  and  hops,  the 
sweet  cicely,  lettuce,  parsley,  ce- 
leiy,  all  the  subacid  fruit,  such  as 
cherries,  currants,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  grapes,  mulberries, 
apricots,  peaches,  &c,  —  Beside 
these,  we  possess  various  and  more 
powerful  diuretics  among  plants, 
fhr,  instance,  the  horse-radish, 
onions,  and  garlick,  neither  of 
which,  however,  ought  to  be  in- 
discriminately taken.     One  of  tlie 
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most  efficacious  remedies  of  this 
description,  is  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  common  radish  (Raphanus 
sativus,  L.)  mixed  witii  sugar  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thin  symp,  and 
taken  in  doses  of  one  or  two  spoon- 
fuls, every  three  or  four  hours,  or 
oftener. 

DOCK,  or  Rumex,  L.  a  genus  of 
perennial  plants,  comprising  39 
species,  of  which  eleven  are  na- 
tives }  and  of  these  the  following 
are  the  principal : 

1 .  The  crispus,  or  Curled  Dock, 
which  is  found  in  meadows,  pas- 
tures, on  road-sides,  and  in  almost 
every  cultivated  soil :  it  flowers  in 
the  month  of  June  or  July ;  its 
ere£t  stalk  attains  the  height  of 
three  feet.  In  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk this  plant  vegetates  most  lux- 
uriantly, and  is  the  pest  of  clover 
fields,  from  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  extirpated.  It  is  refused 
by  horses,  cows,  and  goats. — Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Withering,  the 
fresh  roots  of  the  curled  dock, 
when  bruised  «nd  made  into  an 
ointment,  cure  tlie  itch  j  and  its 
seeds  have  been  given  with  success 
in  cases  of  dysentery . —In  Germany, 
a  decodion  of  the  root  is  employed 
by  country  people  for  the  cure  of 
the  scab,,  and  other  eruptions  in 
•at tie.  The  whole  plant  has  been 
advantageously  used  on  the  Conti- 
nent, for  tanning  or  currying  lea- 
ther.— In  early  spring,  the  leaves 
may  be  boiled  like  spinach  ;  and 
the  peasantry  abroad  frequently 
smoke  them  instead  of  common 
tobacco. — Bechstein  informs  us, 
that  tlie  dried  seeds  aftbrd  flour  and 
bread. 

2,  The  acutus,  or  Sharp  Dock, 
which  is  common  in  woods,  hedges, 
on  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  roads, 
and  is  sometimes  found  in  fields 
and  meadows.  Its  stalk  grows  fre- 
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quently  six  feet  high  ;  and  the 
flowers  appear  in  June  or  July. 
This  plant  is  refused  by  cows  and 
horses.  The  roots,  however,  are 
employed  by  dyers,  and  with  the 
addition  of  alum  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, give  a  variety  of  shades,  from 
a  straw-colour  to  a  fine  olive  :  they 
impart  a  beautiful  deep  green  to 
cloths  that  have  been  previously 
dyed  blue. — ^llie  whole  plant  has 
been  recommended  to  tanners  as 
an  useful  substitute  for  oak-bark. 

3.  The  aquaticus,  or  Water 
Dock,  growing  in  peat-marshes, 
wet  ditches,  pools,  at  the  sides 
of  rivers,  and  in  shallow  water.  It 
flowers  in  July  or  August,  and  is 
succeeded  by  large  seeds. — ^Thia 
^antaflbrds  a  medicine  of  consider- 
able efficacy,  when  applied  exter- 
nally as  a  wash  for  spongy,  putrid 
gums  :  its  roots,  when  pulverized, 
have  been  found  excellent  for  clean- 
ing the  teeth.  '  These  roots  are  of 
a  bitter,  astringent  taste,  and  have 
often  been  employed  for  the  cure 
of  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  dis- 
orders, whether  administered  in- 
ternally, or  applied  externally  in 
ointments,  cataplasms,  lotions,  or 
fomentations.  Deco6tions  of  the 
leaves  are,  likewise,  an  efficacious 
laxative,  and  have  been  taken  with 
advantage  in  rheumatic  pains,  and 
chronical  diseases,  occasioned  by 
costiveness,  or  by  visceral  obstruc- 
tions.— The  dose  usually  given,  is  a 
decoction  of  half  an  ounce  of  the 
fresh  roots,  or  irom.  one  to  two 
drams  of  them,  in  a  dry  state. 

4.  The  olitusijolius,  or  Broad-o 
leaved  Dock,  which  grows  among 
rubbish,  in  farm-yards,  courts, 
parks,  and  at  the  sides  of  ditches  : 
it  flowers  in  tlie  month  of  July  or 
Auguht.  —  Fallow-deer  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  this  species,  as 
well  as  of  the  bharp  dock,  and  eat 

them 
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them  both  with  such  avidity  down 
to  the  root,  that  neither  of  theiu  is 
found  thriving  in  a  park, 

5.  The  acetosus,  or  Sorrel-dock  : 
See  Common  Sorrel, 

6.  The  at-etosella  :    See  Sheep's 

SOKREL. 

All  these  species  of  the  dock  are 
but  seldom  cultivated ;  as  they  so 
easily  multiply  by  tlieir  numerous 
seeds,  that,  where  they  are  once 
admitted,  they  become  very  trou- 
blesome weeds,  and  their  extirpa- 
tion calls  forth  every  exertion  of 
tlie  industrious  farmer. 

DocK-CRKSSES :  See  Nipple- 
wort. 

Docking  :   See  Horses. 

DODDER,  or  Cuscuta,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  which  two  spe- 
cies are  natives  : 

1.  The  Europcea,  or  Greater 
Dodder,  a  very  pernicious  weed, 
that  chiefly  attaches  itself  to  clo- 
ver, hops,  flax,  nettles,  and  wil- 
lows, and  flowers  in  July  or  Au- 
gust, Its  leaves  are  scarcely  visi- 
ble, and  it  ought  to  be  timely  ex- 
tirpated, before  the  seeds  become 
ripe. — The  whole  of  this  plant  is 
bitter,  and  is  eaten  by  cows,  sheep, 
and  hogs  ;  but  goats  do  not  relish 
it,  and  horses  totally  refuse  it. — In 
dyeing,  it  aifords  a  pale  reddish 
colour, 

2.  The  Epithymum,  or  Lesser 
Dodder,  which  is  common  in  corn- 
flelds  and  heaths,  but  is  found 
chiefly  preying  on  thyme,  whence 
it  has  received  its  name.  It  is  in 
bloom  from  July  to  August,  Tliis 
plant  is  reputed  to  be  aperient  and 
cleansing,  as  well  for  curing  the 
jaundice  as  cutaneous  disorders, 
&c.  In  this  country,  however,  it 
is  seldom  used,  though,  from  its 
pungent  aromatic  taste,  it  may 
with  advantage  be  substituted  for 
many  drogs  that  are  now  imported. 
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Both  these  species  are  plants  of 
a  most  singular  nature,  being  al- 
most destitute  of  leaves,  parasiti- 
cal, creeping,  and  fixing  tiiem- 
selves  to  whatever  is  next  to  thera. 
They  decay  at  the  root,  and  are 
afterwards  nourished  by  the  plants 
which  support  them.  As  soon  as 
the  shoots  have  twined  about  an 
adjacent  plant,  they  put  forth  from 
their  inner  surface  several  vesicles, 
or  papillae,  which  attach  themselves 
to  the  rind  or  bark  of  the  plant. 
By  degrees,  the  longitudinal  ves- 
sels of  tlie  stalk,  which  appear  to 
have  accompanied  the  vesicles, 
shoot  from  tJieir  extremities,  and, 
penetrate  the  softer  plant,  by  di- 
viding the  vessels,  and  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  tenderest  parts 
of  the  stalk ;  and  so  intimately  are 
they  united  with  it,  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  break,  than  to  disengage 
them. 

Doe  :  See  Deer, 

DOG,  or  Canis,  L,  a  genus  of 
animals  supposed  to  be  originally 
natives  of  Cliina,  and  consisting  of 
more  than  tliirty  species,  of  which 
that  most  generally  known  is  the 
familiaris,  or  domestic  dog  :  this 
again  produces  several  varieties. — 
See  Blood-hound,  Mastiff, 
Hound,Spaniel,  Grey-hound, 
Terrier,  &c. 

Dogs  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  docility,  fidelity,  and  aflfec- 
tion  for  their  master.  Tliese  use- 
ful creatures  guard  our  houses,  gar- 
dens, and  cattle,  with  spirit  and 
vigilance.  By  their  assistance  we 
are  enabled  to  take  both  beasts 
and  birds,  and  also  to  pursue  game 
through  the  waters  as  well  as  over 
land  ;  nay,  the  Norwegians  render 
them  also  useful  in  fishing,  la 
general,  they  live  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  sel- 
dom survive  twenty :  the  female 

L  3  breeds 
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breeds  during  the  first  year,  and 
produces  from  six  to  twelve  pup- 
pies, after  a  gestation  of  about  nine 
•weeks.  Those  of  a  small  size  bring 
forth  five,  four,  and  sometimes  only 
two.  The  whelps  are  generally 
blind,  and  cannot  open  their  eyes 

-till  the  tenth  or  tv/elfth  day.  In 
the  fourtli  month,  they  lose  some  of 
their  teeth,  which  are  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  others. 

The  dog  is  an  animal  of  quick 
niotion,  and  remarkable  for  travel- 
ling long  joumies.  He  easily  fol- 
lows his  master,  whether  on  foot 
or  on  horse-back,  for  a  whole  day ; 
and,  when  fatigued,  does  not  sweat, 
but  lolls  out  his  tongue.  It  is  pe- 
culiar to  dogs,  before  they  lie  down, 
to  run  about  in  a  circular  direction, 
with  a  view  to  discover  the  most 
proper  situation  for  rest.  They 
sleep  little,  frequently  starting,  and 
seem  to  hear  with  more  acuteness, 
than  while  awake. 

Dogs  possess  the  sense  of  smell- 
'ing  in  a  very  high  degree.  They 
can  trace  their  master  hy  the  smell 
of  his  feet  in  a  church,  or  in  the 
streets  of  a  populous  c-ity.  In  a 
savage  state  they  are  of  a  fierce, 
cruel,  and  voracious  disposition  ; 
but  when  ci\alized,  and  accustom- 
ed to  live  in  the  society  of  men, 
they  acquire  every  endearing  qua- 
lity. Gentle,  obedient,  submis- 
sive, and  faithful,  they  appear 
to  have  no  other  desire  tlian  to 
serve  and  protect  their  master. — ■ 
^hese  qualifications,  added  to  their 
very  great  sagacity,  justly  claim 
the  esteem  of  mankind.  Accord- 
ingly^, no  animal  is  iso  much  caress- 
ed or  respected  :  in  short,  dogs  are 
so  tradable  and  so  much  disposed 
to  please,    that  they  assume   the 

,.tery  air  and  temper  of  the  family 

.  fo  which  they  belong, 
'   With  regard  to  the  qualities  of 
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dogs,  those  reared  in  Britain  a^e 
generally  considered  superior  to 
the  dogs  bred  in  any  foreign  cli- 
mate. Other  nations  of  Euro]>e  uni- 
formly acknow  ledge  their  superi- 
oiity,  by  adopting  English  terms 
and  names,  while  they  thankfully 
receive  the  creatures  as  presents. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  thai  al- 
most every  kind  of  British  dogs 
greatly  loses  its  excell  nee  in  fo- 
reign countries ;  and  that  no  art 
whatever  can  prevent  this  degene- 
racy. 

Proper  management  of  dogs. — 
As  these  are,  at  all  times,  very  va- 
luable animals,  it  is  matter  of  some 
importance  to  take  care  of  their 
health.  This  depends  much  on 
their  diet  and  lodging  :  the  fre- 
quent cleaning  of  their  kennels, 
and  giving  them  fresh  straw  for 
their  couch,  are  highly  necessary.; 
or,  during  the  summer,  deal-shav- 
ings may  be  substituted  for  straw, 
as  the  former  will  prevent  the 
breeding  of  fleas.  If  they  be  rub- 
bed with  chalk,  and  brusiicd  anfl 
combed  once  or  twice  a  week^ 
they  will  thrive  much  better ,:  the 
chalk  will  clear  their  skin  from  all 
gieasiness,  and  they  will  be  less 
liable  to  tlie  disorder  called  the 
mange. 

Dogs  are  of  a  very  hot  nature  ; 
hence  they  should  always  be  pro- 
vided witli  clean  water,  that  they 
may  drink  when  thirsty.  With 
respe6t  to  food,  carrion  is  by  no 
means  proper  for  them,  as  it  must 
hurt  their  sense  of  sm.elling,  in 
which  their  excellence  in  a  great 
measure  consists.  Barley-meal,  the 
dross  or  i^rossest  part  of  wheaten 
flour,  or  both  mixed  togc  ther  with 
broth  or  skimmed  milk,  afford 
very  wholsesome  nourishment,— 
On  account  of  the  sanguine  con- 
stitution of  these  aiiimals,  the 
greatest 
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greatest  relief  to  them  in  summer 
is  Couch-grass,  or  Dog's-grass,  to 
which  Tte  i-efer.  T  os"  who  keep 
a  complete  kenuei  of  dogs,  should 
purposely  cultiVatie  this  plant,  in  a 
place  into  which  they  may  be 
ti\rned  ew;ry  morning  :  here  they 
will  ea^rerly  eat  it,  to  relieve  the 
disorder  to  which  they  are  subject, 
and  thus  to  cure  the  uncommon 
heat  of  their  blood. 

These  animals  are  liable  to  va- 
rious disease?  ;  of  w'  ich  we  shall 
mention  only  the  following : 

1.  Bites  ^ndstinga.  If  dogs  are 
bitten  by  ^hy  venomous  reptiles, 
such  as  !inakes,  vipers,  &c.  the 
blood  should  be  squeezed  out,  and 
tlie  part  washed  with  -  salt  and 
urine :  a  plaster  composed  of  ea- 
lamint,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and 
mixed  with  turpehtine  and  yellow 
wax,  till  it  acquire  the  consistence 
of  a  salve,  should  then  be  appli'ed 
to  the  wound.  A  draught,  con- 
sisting of  an  ounce  of  treacle  dis- 
solved in  wine,  if  given  to  the  ani- 
mal affefted,  will  greatly  contribute 
to  its  recovery. 

2.  Mange,  to  vi^hich  we  r&fer. 

3.  Poison.  If  tl)£re  bereason  to 
suspe6t  that  a  dog  is  poisoned  with 
mix  vomica  (which  is  often  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  by  warren- 
ers,  and  causes  convulsive  fits),  the 
mbst  effectual  remedy  is  to  make 
him  swallow,  without  loss  of  time, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  common 
salt,  dissolved  in  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  water  :  this  siluple  re- 
medy may  be  administered  by 
opening  his  mouth,  and  placing  a 
stick  across,  to  prevent  him  from 
siiutting  it,  while  his  throat  is  filled 
\\  ilii  the  solution,  llius,  by  hold- 
ing his  mouth  upwards,  a  sufficient 
dose  may  bfe  introduced,  both  tb 
purge  and  vomit  hihi.  As  soon  as 
the  stomach  is  properly  cleared  by 
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a  free  passage  downward,  some 
warm  broth  shduld  be  frequently 
given  to  relieve  his  extreme  faint- 
ness,  which  otherwise  might  prove 
fatal. 

4.    JVbrms ;    a    disorder,     x^ith 
which  young  dogs  in  particular  are 
very  frequently  troubled.    Ail  bit- 
ter substances  are  so  oflFensive  and 
nauseous  to  worms,  that  they  are 
often  voided  in  consequence  of  the  " 
animals  taking  two  or  three  com- 
mon doses  of  aloes,  in  the  coursd  ' 
of  a  week.     Should  this   remetly 
fiil,  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of  tin,  " 
mixed  up  with  butter,  may  begiveh 
in  three  portions,  which  generally" 
destroys  the  worms,  togethei-  with 
tlieirseed. 

5.   Coughs  and  Colds.    Dogs  are 
very  subje6t  to  a  Cough,  attended 
with  extradrdinaVy  paroxysms   of  ; 
ch'oaking,  which  is  often  the  conse-  ■ 
quence  of  a  cold.     In  this  ease,  it  ' 
will  be  necessary  t6  bleed  the  ani- 
mal affeded,  in  smsll  quaiitities ; 
but  if  the  disorder  proceed    lioin 
what  is  called  the  distemper  m  dogs, 
and  they  anpear  to  be  very  low  iii 
spirits,  blood-letting  must  not   be 
attempted.     Meat-broth,  or  milk- 
broth  warmed,  should  then  be  the 
prihcipal  part  of  their  diet,  and  the 
following  medicine  administered : 
Take  flour  of  sulphur,  cold  drawn 
linseed  oil,  and  salt-petre,  of  each 
one  ounce ;  let  them  be  well  mixed 
together,    arid    divided   into  four 
doses ;  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken 
evety  other  day.      Meanwiiile,  the 
creature  affefted  should  be  furnish- 
ed with  plenty  of  clean  straw  to  lie 
upon,    and   likewise  swallow,    at 
least,  one  spoonful  of  honey  every  ■ 
day. 

6.  The  seal,  or  itck,  though  a 

rare  disease  in  dogs,  is  sometuhes 

very  obstinate :  it  may,  however, 

be -easily  cured   by    an  ointment* 

L  4  made 
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made  of  hog's  lard  and  sulphur, 
with  which  a  part  of  the  back  of 
the  animal  should  be  rubbed  every 
day,  and  the  application  gradually 
extended,  till  the  whole  back,  from 
head  to  tail,  and  at  length  all  the 
affefted  parts,  have  been  anointed. 
Thus,  tlie  requisite  portion  of  sul- 
phur, which  is  a  specific  in  tliose 
cases,  will  be  introduced  into  the 
system,  both  by  absorption,  and  the 
constant  licking  of  the  diseased 
creature. 

7.  Madness.  See  Bite  and  Hy- 
drophobia. 

Dogberry-tree.  SeeCoENEL- 

TREE. 

DOG-FLY,  or  Cynomia,  L.  a 
genus  of  inse6ts  common  in  woods, 
and  among  bushes  :  they  are  par- 
ticularly troublesome  to  dogs,  and 
usually  seize  upon  their  ears;  it  is 
believed,  that  Uiey  can  be  prevent- 
ed only  by  being  killed. 

These  vermin  sting  very  severely, 
and  always  raise  a  blister  in  the 
part  they  touch.  They  have  no 
trunk,  but  are  provided  with  two 
teeth  similar  to  those  of  wasps,  and 
on  the  whole,  resemble  tlie  large 
flat  black  fly,  which  peculiarly  mo- 
lests cattle.  Although  we  possess 
no  evidence  of  experience,  yet  it 
may  be  rationally  supposed,  that 
anointing  the  neck  and  ears  of  ani- 
mals, especially  those  of  dogs,  in 
very  hot  seasons,  either  with  the 
juices  or  deco6tions  of  bitter  and 
resinous  plants,  would  afford  a 
good  preventive.  For  this  purpose, 
we  would  recommend  the  tops  of 
the  fir-tree,  the  leaves  of  the  wal- 
nut and  chesnut  trees,  those  of  the 
various  species  of  dock,  &c. 

DOG'S-GRASS,  or  Couch- 
GBASS,  or  Couch-wheat,  Triticum 
repens,  L.  is  an  indigenous,  peren-. 
nial  plant,  which  grows  on  arable 
}9Qds :  it  is  also  frequently  found 
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near  the  sea-coast,  and  continues 
in  flower  from  June  to  September. 

This  is  an  extremely  troublesome 
weed,  as  every  joint  of  its  fibres 
will  grow  3  and  so  very  luxuriant 
is  its  vegetation,  tliat  a  single  small 
joint,  when  transplanted,  has  been 
found  to  cover  a  superficial  square 
yard  of  land,  in  twelve  montlis.— 
Various  remedies  have  been  tried 
to  eradicate  it ;  but  the  most  suc- 
cessful is  that  of  laying  the  land 
fallow,  in  a  dry  summer  ;  and  fre- 
quently harrowing  it  to  draw  out 
the  roots :  where  this  is  carefully 
praftised,  the  soil  may  be  so  com- 
pletely cleared  of  them,  in  one  sum- 
mer, that  tlie  remaining  roots  will 
not  materially  injure  the  future 
crop.  A  still  more  eflfeftual  mode 
of  extirpating  them,  is  to  sow  on 
such  land,  only  thase  vegetables 
\\hich  require  the  horse-hoeing 
culture ;  for,  where  tlie  soil  can 
be  frequently  stirred,  or  harrowed, 
that  operation  will  considerably 
tend  to  clear  it  from  tlie  roots  of 
this  grass,  and  also  of  many  otlier 
noxious  weeds. 

At  Naples,  the  roots  of  the 
couch-grass  are  colleded  in  large 
quantities,  and  sold  in  tlie  market, 
as  food  for  horses.  They  have  also 
been  successfully  tried  in  Britain, 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  may  be 
safely  substituted  for  oats  3  as  horses 
prefer  them  to  the  latter.  They 
possess  a  sweet  taste,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  liquorice ;  and, 
when  dried  and  ground  to  meal, 
have  in  times  of  scarcity  been  con- 
verted into  bread. — Cows,goats,and 
sheep,  eat  the  leaves,  which  are 
also  occasionally  swallowed  by 
dogs,  instinctively  to  excite  vo- 
miting, and  to  cool  their  hot  blood. 

Deco(5lions  of  the  roots  of  couch- 
grass  are  used  in  medicine,  and 
reputed  to  be  aperient,    diuretic, 

and 
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imd  of  considerable  service  against 
the  stone  in  the  bladder.  The  juice 
of  the  leaves  and  stalks  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Boerhaave,  who  re- 
commended it  to  be  drunk  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  by  patients 
troubled  with  obstruftions  in  the 
viscera ;  particularly  in  cases  of 
scirrhous  liver,  and  in  die  jaundic?. 
Cattle  frequentlv  have  indurated 
livers  in  the  winter  :  hence  they 
should,  early  in  the  spring,  be 
turned  out  into  tliis  grass,  wliich 
will  etfedually  cure  tlie  disorder. 

DOG's-MERCURY,  or  Mt^ac- 
rialh'  perenim,  L.  an  indigenous 
plant,  growing  under  hedges  and 
in  woods,  in  many  parts  ot  Britain. 
Its  perennial  root  creeps  in  the 
ground  ;  the  stalks  are  single,  and 
witliout  branches,  rising  ten  or 
twelve  inches  high,  with  rough 
leaves  :  these  have  their  male 
flowers,  growing  in  spikes  upon 
plants  difterent  irom  tliose  which 
produce  seeds. 

This  vegetable  is  of  a  soporific 
and  poisonous  nature,  both  to  man 
and  brute.  Ihere  are  instances  of 
persons  who,  by  mistake,  have 
eatdn  this  plant  like  spinach,  in- 
stead of  Chenopodiuvi,  or  English 
mercury,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  never  awaked  from  their  mor- 
tal sleep.  In  the  Isle  of  Skye,  an 
infusion  of  it  is  sometimes  taken  to 
bring  on  a  salivation. 

Ray,  relates  the  case  of  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  three  children,  who 
experienced  highly  deleterious  ef- 
fects from  eating  this  herb  fried 
with  bacon.  Notwithstanding  its 
hurtful  properties,  sheep  and  goats 
feed  on  it,  but  cows  and  horses  re- 
fuse it. 

When  the  dog's-mercury  has  ac- 
cidentally been  eaten  among  culi- 
nary plants,  the  most  efte6tual  me- 
thod of  procuring  relief,  is  a  brisk 
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emetic  speedily  administered  ;  and 
after  b?.ving  evacuated  the  content* 
of  the  stomach,  vinegar,  lemon- 
juice,  or  other  vegetable  acids 
ought  to  be  taken  in  copious 
draughts.  But,  when  the  poison 
has  been  discovered  only  after  the 
lapse  of  several  hours,  small  doses 
of  camphor  may  be  given,  till  me- 
dical assistance  can  be  procured. — • 
See  also  ANTIDOTES  :  vol.i.p.  75. 

Lastjy,  the  roots  of  the  dog's- 
mercury  afford,  according  to  Bech- 
STEIN,  a  blue  and  crimson  colour, 
both  in  dveing  and  painting. 

DOG-ROSE,  the  Common; 
Wild-briar,  or  Hep-tree,  Rosa 
caniria,  L.  an  indigenous  plant, 
growing  in  woods  and  hedges  :  in 
the  month  of  June  it  bears  oval 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by 
red,  egg-siiaped  berries. 

The  blossoms  of  this  plant,  when 
distilled,  afford  a  pleasant  perfumed 
water.  The  leaves  of  every  species 
of  the  rose,  but  especially  those  of 
the  dog-rose,  are  recommended  as 
a  substitute  for  tea :  when  dried 
and  infused  in  boiling  water,  they 
yield  a  line  colour,  a  somewhat 
astringent  taste,  and  a  grateful 
odour. — Dr.  Gleditsch  observes, 
that  the  green  rose-leaves  of  every 
species  are  useful  in  currying  flue 
leather. 

An  infusion  of  the  full-blown 
blossoms  of  all  the  roses,  especially 
of  the  paler  kinds,  is  purgative  ; 
but  the  petals  of  red  rosss,  gather- 
ed and  dried  before  they  expand, 
become  astringent.  The  bark  of 
tlie  dog-rose,  according  to  M.  Sie- 
FEKT,  imparts  to  wool  a  dark 
brown  colour,  which  was  fixed  in 
different  specimens,  by  the  usual 
ingredients  ;  and  on  dropping  into 
the  dye  a  solution  of  alum,  it 
changed  into  an  azure  blue.  But 
he  observes  that,  in  all  these  experi- 
ments. 
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nients,  the  colours  possessed  little 
or  no  lustre. 

Tlie  berries  of  this  shnib  are  at 
jreisent  chiefly  employed  in  Britain 
by  the  apothecary,  for  making  the 
conserve  of  iieps. — On  account  of 
its  fine  flavour,  tlie  pulp  of  these 
lierries  is  likewise  used  by  the 
bouse- wife,  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
for  the  p-epiration  of  domestic 
wines,  with  the  aldinion  of  su^^ar. 
In  a  dried  state,  this  pulp  affords  a 
grateful  and  rich  ingredient  in 
sauces.  But  we  conceive  that  still 
greater  advantage  ra  y  be  derived 
from  dog-herries.  by  submitting 
them  to  the  proce:)Ses  of  fermenta- 
tion and  subsequent  distillation. 
From  an  experiment  we  carefully 
made  last  autumn,  it  appeared  that 
one  gallon  of  this  fruit,  without 
any  admixture,  but  tiiat  of  a  little 
water,  )'ieided  abfut  t\^'o  pints  of 
^first  runnings,  whicli,  after  being 
distilled  a  second  time,  produced 
one  pint  of  a  very  pui^e  proof  spirit. 

DOG'S -Tx\iL  GRASS,  the 
Crestkd,  or  Cynosurus  cristatus, 
L.  an  indigenous  perennial  plant, 
whirfi  gronv  s  in  dry  pastures,  on  a 
ipoist  clayey  soil,  and  blows  in 
J.nly.  Its  leaves  are  shorter  than 
those  of  any  of  the  pasture  grasses ; 
but  they  grew  closely  together,  in 
great  abundance,  and  are  very  pa- 
latable to  cattle,  particularly  to 
sheep. — Bf.chstein  affirms,  that 
the  latter  animals  grow  remarkably 
fat  by  pasturing  on  the  different 
species  of  dog's-tail  grass;  and  that 
their  flesh  thence  acquires  a  fla- 
vour peculiarly  delicate.  Hence 
tliis  plant  might  be  advantageously 
reared  in  fields  designed  for  sheep- 
walks,  but  by  no  means  as  a  mea- 
dow or  l:ay-gTass.  Its  straws  are 
xmcomrnbnly  hard  and  tough  ; 
ami,  as  they  shoot  up  at  a  season 
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when  the  leaves  of  all  other  grasses 
are  very  plentiful,  they  are  not 
cropped  by  cattle,  but  generally 
sufl^ered  to  stand  and  perfe6t  thdr 
seeds,  which  afford  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence to  plgecms,  at  a  tin^  when 
their  food  is  scarce. 

Dog's-tongue  :-^See  Hound's 
Tongue. 

DOG'S- VIOLET,  or  Viola  ca- 
7?i/7ff,an  indigenous  perennial  plant, 
M'hich  thrives  in  shady  jAaces, 
heaths,  and  hedge-banks  :  it  is  in 
flower  from  April  to  June. — Sheep 
are  very  fond  of  this  heii),  and 
bees  coile.  t  honev  from  its  bios-' " 
soms. — ^The  roots,  wlien  dried  and 
pulverized,  sre  srrid  to  be  an  ex^ 
cellent  vermifuge,  and  were  for- 
merly drunk  in  wine,  as  an  aporoved 
reinedy  lor  t{>e  colic.  On  account 
of  their  supposed  astringetit  and  re- 
storative properties,  they  are  some- 
times gi\en  in  water,  to  cure  chil- 
dren of  the  epilepsy. 

Dog- Wheat:     See   Dog's- 
Grass. 

DOLPHIN,  or  Delphinus  pko' 
cttena,  L.  a  cetaceous  fish,  found 
in  tlie  German  oc  an,  and  also  irt 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  is  co- 
vered with  a  smooth,  but  very- 
tough  and  firm  skin  ;  its  body  is 
sometimes  8  feet  long,  and  of  a 
conical  form,  except  itsback.whidi 
is  prominent.  This  fish  has  teeth 
inbotlijaws,  and  above  its  snoat> 
or  nose,  is  a  pipe,  tiirough  which  it 
spouts  the  water,  necessarily  takeii 
in  with  its  food. 

Dolphins  ofi  n  follow  ships  at 
sea,  and  seize  upon  -whatever  is 
thrown  o^'erboard,  as  tliey  are  ex- 
tremely swift  in  swimming,  and 
are  able  to  live  a  considerable  time 
out  of  water ;  though,  for  want  of 
air,  they  can  continue  in  it  only 
for  a  rery  short  period.    Hence 

tliey 


they  are  sometimes  taken  up  io 
fishing-nets,  sutFocated  by  being 
forcib'y  kep*^  under  water. 

These  fish,  when  young,  afford. 
a  platable  dish  :  they  were  former- 
ly considered  a  great  delicacy  ;  but 
are  now  little  valued,  except  for 
the  oil,  which  they  yield  in  com- 
mon  with  other  cetaceous  fish. 

DOOR,  in  architei5ture,  is  a 
tontrivance  fpr  securing  an  aper- 
ture in  a  wall,  to  admit  persons  to 
enter  and  leave  a  house  or  apart- 
ment.        '       i 

The  proportions  of  doors  are,  in 
general,  regulated  by  those  of  the 
human  frame.  In  capacious  build- 
ings, they  ought  alwav's  to  be  larger 
than  in  small  ones  ;  but  tliey  should 
in  none  be  less  than  6j  Feet  high, 
so  as  to  allow  a  tall  person  to  pass 
through  it  erett :  the  width  must 
not.be  less  than  3  feet, 

Architefts  gjye  ti.e  following  di- 
mensions for  doors  :  in  small  edi- 
fices, tJieir  breadth  ought  to  be  4 
or  4|  feet  •  in  those  of  a  middle 
size,  5  or  6  j  in  large  buildings  7 
or  8  :  in  chamhers  of  the  first  de- 
scription, 3^,  3|,  or  4  feet ;  of  the 
second,  4  or  4|  feet ;  and  of  tlie 
third,  5  or  6  J  in  churches,  7  or 
8  5  and  in  gates,  Q,  10,  or  12  : — 
by  tliese  proportions  the  height  of 
doors  may  be  easily  determined ; 
excepting  those  designed  for  -die 
gates  of  cities,  w  hich  should  be 
only  four-fifths  of  their  breadth. 

Dove  :  See  Pigeon. 

Dove-cotk:      See    PigEon- 

HOUSE, 

DOUGH,  is  flour  fermented 
with  yeast,  or  leaven,  and  kiaeade4 
hito  paste. 

In  some  parts  of  this  country, 
the  dotigh  is  made  by  the. hand, 
but  in  the  more  populous  towns 
and  cities,  the  process  is  generally 
performed  with  the  naked  feet ;  a 
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prafljce  which  deserves  severe  cen- 
sure,  as  it  may  be  easily  avoided 
by  tlie  introdui^ion  of  a  certain 
machine,  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  public  baking-houses 
of  Genoa.  The  objei^  of  diis  ma- 
chine is,  to  convert  a  large  quan-. 
tity  of  flour  into  dough,  and  to 
knead  it  as  con^pletely  as  may  be 
necessary,  with  a  considerable  sav- 
ing of  time  and  labour. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  frame 
or  \vall  of  wood,  14  palni^  (about 
3^  English  feet)  high,  that  supports 
an  axis,  30  pal  ins  (7^  feet)  long, 
and  li-  palm  (4  inches)  thick ;  to 
which  is  joined  a  large  wheel. .  In 
this  wheel  are  steps,  on  which  the 
men  tread,  turn  it  with  great  velo- 
city,- and  thus  impart  motion  to  a 
cog-wheel  that  is  fixed  alir.ost  at 
tlie  extremity  of  the  axis,  and  a6ts 
upon  various  small  pieces  of  ma^ 
chinery,  or  beateis,  which  commu- 
nicate Willi  a  strong  wooden  tub, 
well  hoored  with  iron.  This  tub 
will  contain  18  rubbi  of  flour, 
wiiich  is  carried  to  it  in  barrels, 
and  mixed  with  leaven.  As  soon 
as  die  whole  is  tempered  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  warm  water, 
the  wheel  is  turned  round,  by 
which  the  dough  is  expeditiously 
and  completely  kneaded.  In  ge- 
neral, a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  veiy  good  dough  j 
but  an  experienced  baker,  who  su- 
perintends the  operation,determines 
whether  it  is  to  be  continued  for  a 
few  minutes,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

Those  who  tliink  with  us,  that 
kneading  the  dough  with  naked 
feet,  is  a  disgusting  custcan,  and 
ought,  without  hesitation,  to  be 
abolished,  will  find  a  more  copious 
description  of  tlie  Italian  machineiy 
above  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  plate 
representing  the  whole  apparatus. 
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in  the  third  volume  of  the  Reper- 
tory of  the  Arts  and  Manvjatiiires. 
— Tliese  improvements  were  sanc- 
tioned, and  originally  published,  by 
the  Patriotic  Society  of  Milan,  in 
their  valuable  Transactions  ;  and 
we  trust,  that  most  of  our  bakers 
in  the  metropolis  are  sufficif^ntly 
•wealthy  and  intelligent  to  adopt 
the  rational  and  cleanly  practice 
here  proposed. 

DRAG,  or  WHEF.L-nRA.G,  an 
implement  so  constructed  as  to 
prevent  the  accidents  which  fre- 
tfjuently  happen  to  horses,  when 
drawing  leaded  carts  down  steep 
hills  or  declivities. 

In  the  year  1/94,  an  instrument 
of  this  description,  upon  an  im- 
proved principle,  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Kneebone,  of  Ma- 
razion,  Cornwall,  for  which  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.  in  17.05,  conferred  on 
him  a  bounty  of  twenty  guineas. 

This  simple  contrivance  is,  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  applied  to  the 
pear  wheel,  being  fastened  to  the 
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shaft  by  a  chain,  to  prevent  the 
wheel  from  passing  over  it,  in  case 
any  great  obstacles  should  occur  in 
the  road.  It  answers  the  purpose 
of  taking  olf  the  increased  weight, 
necessarily  thrown  on  tlie  shaft- 
hojse's  back  when  descending  any 
declivities,  so  efFe6tually  that  tlie 
deep  ruts,  or  loose  stones,  which 
frequently  occur  in  roads,  do  not 
in  any  degree  impede  the  descent 
of  the  cart.  Instead  of  a  loaded 
carriage  running  on  the  heels  of 
t'le  shaft-horse,  when  descending 
hills,  the  drag,  by  supporting  and 
elevating  the  wheel,  places  it  on  a 
level,  so  as  to  oblige  the  horse  to 
draw  a  small  burthen.  In  some 
instances,  it  is  even  necessary  to 
link  the  chain-horse  to  the  side 
next  the  wheel  that  is  dragged; 
by  which  means,  a  weak  horse 
may,  without  any  risk  or  danger, 
be  placed  within  the  shafts.  As 
soon  as  the  cart  arrives  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  the  drag  is  to  be 
taken  off,  and  secured  in  the  maa- 
ner  hereafter  tg  be  described. 


Description  of  the  Cut  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Kneebone's  IVhecl- 
drag,  for  two-wheeled  Car- 
riages. 

a,  a,  a,     A  piece    of  wrought 
iron,  curved  to  the  exadt  form  of 


a  cart-wheel,  with  the  thickest 
part  at  b,  on  which  the  weight  of 
the  cart  rests. 

1,2,3,4,  are  shoulders,  that 
keep  the  wheel  within  the  drag, 
and  should  be  about  4  inches  high. 
c.  Is  the  wheel,    made  of  solid 

iron. 
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iron,  which  is  nearly  as  wide  as ^ 
the  drag,  7  inches  in  diameter ; 
runs  on  its  axis  at  d ;  has  a  strong 
shoulder  j  and,  as  it  projedils,  re- 
sists the  sudden  jolts  of  rough 
roads,  e.  Is  the  chain  to  be  fas- 
tened to  the  near  shaft,  in  order 
to  keep  the  drag  properly  under 
tlie  wheel,  which,  from  being 
violently  jerked,  might  be  apt  to 
pass  over  the  drag,  and  leave  it 
behind :  this  is  a  necessary  pre- 
caution, though  seldom  wanted, 
if  the  drag  be  well  construfted. 

In  the  shoulders  marked  1,  2, 
are  holes,  by  wliich  tlie  drag  is 
suspended  on  hooks  beneath  the 
tail  of  the  cart,  when  it  is  not 
employed. 

This  machine  Is,  doubtless,  sus- 
ceptible of  many  improvements, 
especially  in  the  size  and  construc- 
■  tion  of  the  wheel.  By  frequent 
use,  the  part  to  which  the  greatest 
pressure  is  applied,  will  necessarily 
wear  away,  and  thus  injure  the 
drag :  to  prevent  this  accident,  it 
ought  to  be  shod,  at  first,  with  a 
plate  of  iron,  or  steel,  fixed  by 
means  of  two  holes  in  its  bottom  j 
in  which,  when  necessary,  a  simi- 
lar piece  may  be  inserted. 

DRAGON'S  BI.OOD,  a  foreign 
drug,  more  useful  for  staining  than 
as  a  medicine. — See  Marble. 

DRAINING  is  the  art  or  prac- 
tice of  making  artificial  channels, 
for  carrying  otF  superfluous  mois- 
ture or  water  from  wet  or  marshy 
lands. 

This  highly  useful  art  did  not 
generally  engage  the  attention  of 
agriculturists,  till  about  the  middle 
of  last  century.  It  was  formerly 
practised  by  persons,  called  under- 
takers, who  received  one-third  of 
the  drained  land  as  a  recompense. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
their  labours  being  obvious,  several 
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public->spiiited  men  of  talent  have 
lately,  with  considerable  success, 
investigated  the  subjeft;  and  with 
great  exertions,  not  only  rendered 
tlie  most  boggy  and  unfruitful  soils 
firm  and  stable,  but  in  many  in- 
stances, so  much  improved  their 
fertility,  as  to  be  produdtive  of  tlie 
finest  grain. 

Lands  to  be  drained  are  usually 
divided  into  two  classes:  1,  Up- 
lands, or  those  which  are  situated 
so  high,  that  tlie  water  can  descend 
from  them,  if  properly  colle6ted 
and  condufted ;  and,  2.  Fens, 
marshes,  or  those  lands  which  lie 
so  low  as  to  command  no  fall ;  have 
no  descent ;  and  some  being  even 
below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

I,  With  regard  to  uplands,  it  ge- 
nerally happens,  that  the  waters 
from  the  springs  beneath  the  soil 
are  obstrutted  in  tlieir  course  to 
the  neighbouring  rivers.  These 
springs  originate  from  the  atmo- 
spheric moisture;  which,  beingcon- 
diensed  on  the  summits  of  hills  into 
water,  by  the  greater  coldness  of 
those  parts,  perforates  the  differ- 
ent strata  of  the  incumbent  soil, 
where  it  is  of  a  porous  nature ;  the 
water  continues  to  descend,  some- 
times for  many  miles  together,  but 
generally  from  the  nearest  emi- 
nences into  the  adjoining  valley, 
till  its  course  is  intercepted  by  a 
stratum  of  day;  where,  being  col- 
lected in  considerable  quantities,  it 
is  forced  to  work  itst  If  a  passage 
through  the  porous  strata  of  sand, 
gravel,  or  rock,  that  may  be  above 
the  clay,  following  the  course  of 
these  strata,  till  they  approach  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  are  inter- 
rupted by  any  obstacle,  wbicli 
causes  the  water  to  rise  to  tlie  sur- 
face, and  to  form  springs,  bogs, 
marshes,  &c. 

At  the  foot  of  hills,  therefore, 
where 
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where  the  plain  begins  to  be  too 
racist,  some  augur-  holes  should  be 
bored,  ill  order  to  tind  the  deptii  of 
the  springs,  and  consequently  the 
thickness  of  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  soil.  If  this  be  only  4  or  6  feet, 
at!  horizontal  ditch  should  be  cut 
along  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to  in- 
tercept the  water,  which  ought  to 
be  carried  off  by  one  or  more 
ditches  communicating  with  tlie 
former,  and  conducing  the  water 
thus  collefted,  into  the  neighbour- 
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ing  rivulet.  Farther,  as  the  strata, 
through  which  the  water  descends 
informing  these  springs,  have,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  same  inclina- 
tion as  the  surface  of  the  hill,  the 
holes  should  be  bored,  and  the 
ditch  cut,  not  vertically  dovvnwards, 
as  is  commonly  pradised,  but  per- 
pendicularly to  that  surface ;  a  me- 
thod which  greatly  facilitates  the 
arriving  at  the  second  stratum : 
this  will  be  more  evident  from  the 
subjoined  cut. 


«,  I,  is  the  upper  stratum,  for  in- 
stance, of  marl ;  c,  d,  is  the  se- 
cond stratum,  of  sand  ;  e,  f,  re- 
presents tlie  accumulated  earth  in 
the  valley.  It  is  designed  to  shew, 
that,  in  boring  holes  tlirough  tlie 
upper  stratum,  in  order  to  find  that 
beneath  it,  they  should  be  formed 
perpendicularly  to  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  not  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon,  as  by  the  former 
method  the  hole  i/,y,  is  rendered 
n^och  shorter  than  that  marked  x,  x. 
If,  nevertheless,  on  cutting  a 
ditch  five  or  six  feet  deep,  along 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  vertically  to  the 
rising  plain,  the  upper  stratum  be 
not  penetrated,  and  consequently 
no  water  ooze  in  to  tlie  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  it  will  be  expedient  to  bore 
other  holes  at  the  bed  of  such  ditch, 
some  yards  deeper,  or  till  water 
ascend  through  them.  Where  this 
succeeds,  many;  holes  should  be 


made,  and  the  water  conducted' 
into  the  adjacent  brook,  or  river  ; 
for  it  will  then  rise,  collect  in  those 
trenches  six  feet  below  the  wet 
surface  of  the  valley,  and  thus  be 
carried  off,  instead  of  rising  up 
from  the  lower  wall-springs,  or 
apertures  of  the  stratum,  through 
the  incumbent  soil,  to  the  surface- 
of  the  valley,  which  is  so  many  feet- 
higher. 

This  is-  the  method  which  has 
been  successfully  pra>?kised,  for  se-- 
veral  years,  by  Mr.  Elkington  ; 
but  the  prior,  or  at  least  coeval; 
discovery  of  which,  is  justly  claim- 
ed by  Dr.  James  Anderson,  who 
states  (in  the  introduction  to  lus  in- 
genious "  Essaj/s  on  Agriculture," 
vol.  iii.)  that  l.e  sunk  a  hole  with  a 
wimble  into  the  earth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  ditch,  in  the  year  1/64  ; 
that  the  wiiter  rose  six  feet  above- 
the  surface  of  the  ground>  and  has 
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Vron tinned  flowing  ever  since,  tlio' 
with  less  rapidity. 
■  These  ditches  should  be  made 
narrower  as  they  descend,  by  spades 
of  a  proportionate  size  and  breadth : 
but  the  lowest,  part  ought  to,  be 
coutrafted  more  tlian  any  other,  so, 
that  the  shoulders  or  edges  of  it 
may  support  stones  or  faggots,  in 
order  to  cover  tlic  whole,  at  a 
small  expence,  without  obstrucl- 
kig  thecurreuts  of  water.  In  many 
places,  hollow-bricks,  ridge- tiles, 
or  old  fragments  of  plastered  floors, 
may  be  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  as  they  may  be  substituted 
for  stones,  or  faggots,  and  at  a  re- 
duced expence. 

Situations,  however,  frequently 
occur,  where  the  first  stratum  of 
the  eartli  may  be  too  thick  to  be 
easily  perforated ;  or  where  the 
water,  condensed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
may  work  itself  a  passage  between 
the  second  and  third,  or  between 
the  third  and  fourth  strata,  which 
form  the  sides  of  those  hiils,  from 
a  deficiency  of  so  many  of  the 
strata  at  their  summits.  Hence 
the  water  lies  too  deep  to  be  re- 
tarded in  its  progress  by  a  ditch,  or 
by  boring  :  but,  being  dammed  up 
by  the  materials  that  form  the  plain 
of  the  valley,  it  ascends  through 
them. to  the  surface,  and  thus  forms 
boggy,  or  marshy  ground.  In  such 
cases,  tlie  common  mode  of  drain- 
ing may  be  successfully  employed: 
it  consists  in  cytting  several  ditches 
four  or  six  feet  across  the  bog,  or 
morass  ;  anfi  in  covering  them  so 
that  the  water  may  not  be  ob- 
structed ii^  its  passage,  but  be  thus, 
in  part  colle6ied  and  conveyed 
away,  though  certainly  with  less 
advantage  thanw^iere  springs  can 
be  intercepted. 

Another  ijjjetbpd  of  draining  is. 
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that  of  opening  trenches,  or  drains, 
almost  annually,  by  a  large  plougi* 
with  two  converging  coulters,  and 
other  appropriate  machinery,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  both  sides  of  %. 
ditch  at  the  same  time,  and  turn-? , 
iiig  out  tlie  intervening  soil. — >• 
These  large  ploughs  are  still  kept 
in  some  parishes,  and  drawn  ovei^ 
rjaoist  commons,  by  twelve  or  twen- 
ty horses,  so  as  to  form  paralie^ 
ditches. 

An  instmment  was  invented  for 
tills  purpose  by  Mr.  Adam  Sco.tt^ 
of  Guildford,    Svirrey,    called  hy-. 
him,  a  mole-plough,  and  for  which 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  &c.  in  17g7,   gave  him  a 
bounty  of  thirty  guineas.     It  con- 
sists   of  a  coulter,    15  inches  in 
length,  and  2f  in  width,    to  cut. 
tlie  sward.     Behind  this  is  applied- 
an  horizontal  cone  of  cast  iron,  20 
inches  long,  and  2j  in  diameter  at 
tlie  base,  to  the  middle  of  whieh  i*. 
fixed  an  upriglit  bar  2   feet  long* 
and  3  J  inches  broad,  with  a  sharp 
edge.    If  this  cone  be  drawn  along, 
moist  lands,  6  or  8  inches  beneativ 
the  turf,  either  in  the  spring  or  in, 
autumn,  in  several  parallel  direc- 
tions, the  water  will  be  conveyed' 
away  tor  a  considerable  space  of 
tim'e,  without  breaking  t'ie  surface. 
With  LIr.  Scott's  mole-p)ough,  x 
man  and  boy  wit':  four  horses iijay, 
with  ea^e,  drain  tiiirty  acres  in  a 
day  J  but,  at  t'  e  lower  side  of  the, 
ground    intended   to    be  drained, 
tliere  should  be  made  an, open  gripe 
or  ditch,  in  order  to  receive  the- 
water  from    tiiose  small    CcjyitieS: 
which  are  formed  by.  the  plough, 
at  the  dept ;  of  12  or  14  inches^    I» 
very  moist  lands,  or  in  very  w.eti 
seasons,  if  a  larger  nrmber  than 
six  or  eight  horses  be  employe4,'» 
their  feet  will  not  sink  so  deepljF) 
i^jjto.  tlxQ^  tujf  as  <^clji  aniraai  will* 
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draw  less  ;  should,  however,  tlie 
ground  be  so  exceedingly  soft  as 
scarcely  to  support  the  cattle,  that 
inconveuience  may  be  obviated  by 
fixing  to  the  horse's  feet  broad 
wooden  shoes,  similar  to  the  snow 
shoes  made  use  of  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  northern  climates. — ^I'he 
price  of  this  useful  plough,  when 
complete,  does  not  exceed  two 
guineas  and  a  half. 

In  OiStober,  1  'J^'J ,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Harry  Watts,  of 
Binley,  Warwick,  for  his  invention 
of  an  implement,  or  machine,  for 
draining  land,  which  appears  to  be 
an  improvement  on  Mr.  Scott's 
mole-plough.  The  only  material 
difference  which  subsists  between 
them,  is  Mr.  Watts's  application 
of  a  rolling  cutter  made  of  cast 
steel,  or  cast  iron,  in  the  beam  of 
his  implement,  instead  of  the  com- 
mon coulter,  which,  in  Mr.  Scott's 
plough,  is  fastened  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  wedges,  llie  patentee 
has  likewise  added  three  cutt.-rs, 
"which  may  occasionally  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  rolling  cutter  or  coul- 
ter above-mentioned.  This  imple- 
ment requires  from  four  to  eight 
horses,  which  number  may  be  in- 
creased, or  diminished,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  the 
depth  it  is  intended  to  be  worked. 
But,  before  it  is  used,  Mr.  Watts 
observes,  tliat  the  land  to  be  drained 
should  be  carefiilly  ^examined,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  most  conve- 
nient place  for  carrying  off  the 
water :  hence  the  lowest  end  or 
side  of  the  field  must  be  seleded 
for  that  purpose.  The  price  of  Mr. 
Watts's  machine,  we  understand, 
is  not  less  than  ten  guineas. 

The  last  method  of  draining 
nplands,  of  which  we  shall  give 
an  account,  is  that  practised  in  the 
county  of  Berks.     It  consists  in 
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digging  a  trench  2  feet  deep,  ana 
foot  wide  at  the  top,  and  g  inches 
at  the  bottom,  with  a  steep  descent 
to   a   ditch,   excending  along   the 
bottom  of  the  grounds,  and  made 
of  a   proper  width  and  depth,   tcr 
receive   and  carry  otF  the  water. 
Within  these  trenches  is  formed  a 
channel,  the  sides   of   which   are 
composed  of  hard  white  chalk,  cut 
nearly  into  the  size  of  bricks  j  the 
whole  is  covered   with  pieces  of 
the  same  material,  and  the  cre- 
vices filled  up  with  the  chippings. 
The  mouth  of  the  channel,  where 
the  water  falls  into  the  ditch,  is 
constructed  witli  brick  or  flint,  as 
chalk  will  not  bear  the  frost,  to 
which  this  part  of  the  work  must 
necessarily  be  exposed.     On  the 
top  of  the  channel  is  placed  a  thin 
coat  of  wheat-straw,  brambles,  or 
any  small  brush-wood.     The  pas- 
sage for  the  water  will  be  some- 
what  more  than  3   inches.       In 
digging  trenches  of  this  kind,  the 
workmen  lay  the  best  earth  on  one 
side  by  itself,  in  order  to  replace 
it  on  the  surface,  when  the  trenches 
are  again   filled   up.     But,  in   all 
cases,  where  land  lies  on  a  decli- 
vity,   care  should  be  taken,  that 
the  drains  have  an  easy  and  gentle 
descent ;  for,  if  they  have  too  ra- 
pid a  fall,  they  are  apt  to  burst, 
or  excavate  ;   and,  their  protection 
below  being  lost,  the  least  pressure 
from  above  will  consequently  de- 
stroy the  work. 

II.  With  respeiSt  to  the  draining 
of  those  plains  or  morasses,  where 
no  fall  can  be  procured,  the  water 
may,  in  many  situations,  be  col- 
lefted  by  cutting  a  long  horizontal 
ditch  above  the  level  of  the  morass, 
so  as  to  intercept  all  the  wall- 
springs  ;  and  may  then  be  carried 
ofl:'in  wooden  troughs,  or  hollow 
bricks,  above  the  surface }  and,  if 

any 
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any  water  continue  to  penetrate 
the  morass,  it  may  be  conduced 
to  the  extremity  of  the  ground, 
cither  in  open  drains,  or  in  covered' 
brick  drains,  of  which  we  have 
annexed  tlie  folio winjr  cuts  : 


.  This  figure  repiesents  a  hollow 
brick,  two  of  which,  being  placed 
one  upon  the  other,  form  the  pipe, 
which  is  chiefly  useful  for  making 
small  drains. 


D,  D,  are  two  bricks'  placed  oppo- 
site each  other,  and  tlien  covered 
with  E,  a  stone  on  the  top,  in 
which  situation  they  will  form  a 
large  drain. — ^The  mould  pressing 
on  the  sides  of  the  bricks,  keeps 
them  firm  and  steady :  the  turf 
taken  off  the  soil,  ought  to  be  laid 
upon  the  stone,  with  the  grass  side 
downwards. 

The  draining  of  low  moist  lands 
may  also  be  advantageously  eftedled 
by  a.  roller  or  trheel.  This  is  made 
of  cast-iron,  weighs  4cwt .  and  is 
4  feet  in  diameter :  The  cutting 
rdge,  or  extreme  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  is  half  an  inch  tliick, 
which,  increasing  in  thickness  to- 
wards the  nave  or  centre,  will  cut 
a  drain  half  an  inch  in  width  at  the 
bottom,  4  inches  wide  at  the  top, 
and  about  15  inches  deep.  This 
wheel  is  so  placed  in  a  frame,  that 
]t  irtay  be  loaded  at  pleasure,  in 
iDrder  to  score  out  a  greater  or  less 
depth,  according  to  the  resistance 
ofthe  ground  J  which  being  thus 
cut  during  the  winter^  the  wheel- 
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tracks  are  either  then  filled  with 
straw  ropes,  and  lightly  covered 
over,  or  left  to  crack  wider  and 
deeper,  during  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer j  when  the  fissures  should  be 
kept  open  with  twisted  straw,  and 
bushes,  and  lightly  covered  with 
such  porous  soil  as  can  be  most 
conveniently  procured.  Thus  hol- 
low drains  may  be  formed  upon 
grass  or  ley-land,  at  little  expence, 
and  will  answer  every  useful  pur- 
pose. 

The    necessity    and    utility    of 
draining  the  surface-water  from 
clai/.  soils,  in  wet  seasons,  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged ;  but,  excellent 
as  the  different  methods  are  in  the 
cases  before  mentioned,   they  do 
not  appear  to  be  so  simple,  or  so 
effectual,  as  could  be  wished  in  the 
present.  Covered  drains  frequently 
fail  in  producing  the  desired  effe6t, 
in   consequence  of   die    covering 
materials  being  of  too  close  a  tex- 
ture to  admit  the  water  to  filtrate 
through  them  with  sufficient  free- 
dom.    Mole-ploughs,  of  the  best 
construftion,  require  such  a  num- 
ber of  horses   to  draw  them,   as 
must  necessarily  injure   the    soil, 
by  poaching  it.     Farther,  covered 
drains  are  not  only  dangerous  to 
fuil-grown  sheep  and  young  lambs, 
but  from  the  quantity  of  clay  ne- 
cessarily dug  up,  and  spread  over 
the   richer  surface  -  soil,  they  are 
also  injurious  to  vegetation.    None 
of  the  several  modes  of  draining 
now  in  use,   being  subservient  to 
the  essential  purpose  of  conducing 
large  quantities  of  water  from  a 
deep  soil,   we  feel  satisfa6tion  in 
communicating  the  following  sim- 
ple contrivance  of  Mr.  John  Mid- 
DLETON,  just  pubUshed  in  tlie  22d 
No.  of  the  "  Commercial  and  Agri-  , 
cultural  Magazine."     It   consists 
merely  in  adding  a  piece  of  wood 
to  the  felly  of  a  common  six,-inch 
M  cart- 
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cart-wheel,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
rim  of  iron,  of  a  triangular  form. 
The  whole  expence  of  this  addition 
does  not  exceed  one  guinea.  A 
wheel  of  this  description,  when  put 
on  the  axle  of  a  cart  in  the  usual 
way,  will  of  course  rest  on  the 
edge  of  the  triangular  rim  of  iron 
above  alluded  to;  and,  on  driving 
the  horses  forward,  will  make  a 
small  indent  in  the  ground,  merely 
by  its  own  revolution.  But,  in 
order  to  press  it  down  to  the  depth 
of  six  or  eight  inches,  that  side  of 
the  cart  should  be  laden  witli 
Btones,  iron,  or  any  other  heavy 
material,  until  the  whole  of  the 
rim,  as  well  as  the  additional  piece 
of  wood,  and  the  felly  itself,  if  ne- 
cessary, sink  into  the  soil.  The 
cart  should  then  be  dra\\n  in  such 
a  dii^edion  that  the  cutting-wheel 
may  revolve  where  the  drains  are 
intended  to  be  formed.  Soiryetimes 
it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  the  in- 
denting machine  to  every  furrow  ; 
but,  where  tie  land  is  level,  it 
should  be  drawn  over  it  in  parallel 
lines,  hve  or  ten  yards  apart.  Tiie 
wheel  on  tlie  opposite  end  of  the 
axle  is  a  common  six-inch  wheel, 
which  supports  only  the  empty  side 
of  the  cart,  and  consequently  will 
not  cut  the  ground. 

The  advantage  of  this  contriv- 
ance, as  stated  by  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  is,  that  it  makes  an  indent 
in  the  soil  sufficient  to  carry  off 
the  water  during  tlie  ensiting  win- 
ter, by  pressing  down  the  herbage, 
without  destroying  it.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding spring,  these  drains  will  be 
nearly  grown  up,  so  tliat  there  is 
no  injury  done  to  the  grass.  He 
observes,  however,  tliat  this  wheel 
should  be  drawn  over  the  ground 
every  year,  on  the  approach  of 
winter ;  but  so  easy  is  its  applica- 
tion, that  by  means  of  it,  and  two 
old  horses,  one  stout  bo}-,  or  man. 
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may  drain  from  ten  to  tivcnly^cxtn 
in  eight  I. ours. 

The  first  oje6t  in  draining  a  bog 
or  marsh,  is,  to  discover  tiie  lowest 
spot  of  diy  ground  that  surround;* 
it,  in  order  to  open  on  that  part 
the  main  trench  which  is  to  carry 
ofi:'  the  water  :  if  there  be  the  least, 
appearance  of  any  stream,  it  should 
be  traced  with  care ;  for  this  will 
point  out  the  proper  spot  on  which 
to  begin.  Th  main  trench,  com- 
mencing at  the  lowest  part,  may 
be  carried  to  whatever  distance  it 
is  thought  proper  :  if  it  begin  at 
the  right  spot,  J  0  acres  may  be  de- 
tached from  the  marsh,  however 
extensive,  and  completely  drained; 
but,  if  the  drainage  be  not  begun 
where  tliere  is  a  sufficient  fall,  the 
labour  bestowed  v,'i\\  be  to  no 
purpose :  the  main  cut  or  trench 
should  be  10  feet  broad  in  the 
clear,  with  a  proper  slope,  to  pre- 
vent the  sides  from  falling  in,  and 
filling  it  up. 

Bogs  are  divided  into  two  sorts, 
Hack  and  red.  —  The  former  are 
solid,  and  make  excellent  fuel  for 
common  fires,  or  for  burning  lime  j 
but  the  red  bog  consists  of  a  loose, 
porous,  fungous  mass,  which  burn? 
badly,  and  yields  no  ashes.  Hence, 
in  black  bogs  oiily^  the  drains  ought 
to  be  cut  into  turfs,  dried,  carted, 
and  piled. 

As  the  main  canal  advances, 
small  ones  may  be  conducted  into 
it  on  either  side,  inclosing  such 
spots  of  ground  as  arc  intended  to 
be  improved.  No  certain  rule  can 
be  laid  down  for  the  depth  of 
drains  ;  yet  we  apprehend  the  pre- 
vailing pra6lice  of  cutting  them 
down  to  the  solid  ground  beneath 
the  bog,  is  founded  on  the  erro- 
neous principle,  that  such  depth  is 
sufficient  as  will  leave  the  surface 
dry.  Numerous  drains,  however, 
being  always  useful  and  nccessagr, 
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tlic  spots  inclosed  ought  not  tD 
contain  more  tlian  five  acres  ;  but 
iu  such  space  it  is  re(]uisite  that 
several  cross-cuts  be  made,  which 
should  be  4  feei  broad  at  the  top, 
and  3  feet  deep.  A  whole  year 
will  be  requisite  to  complete  these 
drains  ;  and,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
if  will  be  necessary  to  open,  deep- 
en, and  dear  tliem  of  the  adventi- 
tious boggy  matter ;  a  work  which 
should  be  occasionally  renewed. 
The  second  year  may  be  employed 
in  extending  tlie  main  trench  j  in 
taking  in  fresh  inciosures  by  new 
lateral  cuts  ;  and  in  draining  tli:;se 
by  means  of  small  transverse  drains. 
AltJioagh  this  annual  deepening 
and  clearing  of  marshy  grounds  be 
attended  with  great  labour  and  ex- 
pence,  yet  the  operation  is  thus 
progressively  completed,  and  in 
succeeding  years  both  trouble  and 
posts  will  be  gradually  diminished, 
in  proportion  as  the  bog  subsides. 

As  soon  as  the  drains  have  ren- 
dered the  marshes  sufficiently  firm 
for  oxen  to  walk  on  them,  the  hea- 
viest rollers  that  can  be  procured 
should  be  employed,  to  adt  by  re- 
peated pressure.  Indeed,  without 
a  considerable  degree  of  such  pres- 
sure, during  the  first  year,  no  bog 
can  be  ctfcttually consolidated.  An 
alternate  draining  and  rolling,  an- 
-nually  (Uie  drains  being  still  kept 
oi>en),  would,  probably,  contri- 
bute much  to  the  destru6tion  of 
'  weeds.  Previous  to  rolling  in  the 
spring,  it  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended to  sow  every  kind  of  grass- 
seeds,  indiscriminately,  such  as 
ray-grass,  hay-seed,  clover,  &c. 

An  instance  of  uncommon  and 
successful  industry  occurs  in  the 
IStli  vol.  of  the  "  Ti ansaFtions  of 
the  Society  for  tlie  Encouragement 
ff  Arts,"  &c.  which  in  the  year 
ISOO  conferred  a  gold  medal  on 
.  JoHK  MoREHousE,£sq.  of  Browij- 
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sJade,  in  tlie  county  qf  Pembroke, 
for  improving  2/4  acres  of  waste 
laioor-lands,  which  were  formerly  a 
common,  and  so  completely  inun- 
dated as  to  be  of  no  value  wliatever. 

Before  we  conclude  this  subje6t, 
we  think  it  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  stone  drains,  which  are 
calculated  for  soils  where  the  com- 
mon methods  of  draining  cannot  be 
adopted.  Such  drains  ought  to  be 
cut  10  or  12  inches  wide,  with 
perpendicular  sides  ;  and  flat  stones 
should  be  so  placed,  as  to  leaVe  a 
water-course  at  the  bottom,  by  set- 
ting two  stones  triangularly  to  meet 
at  the  points.  Or,  the  bottom  may 
be  covered  with  a  fiat  stone,  and 
three  others  placed  upright,  and 
the  water  left  to  work  itself  a  pas- 
sage between  them.  In  either 
case,  the  cavity  of  the  drain  ought 
to  be  filled  nearly  up  to  the  top 
with  loose  stones  :  screened  or 
washed  gravel,  where  it  is  found 
in  greater  abundance,  has  been 
successfully  substituted.  Those 
pebbles,  however,  which  are  often 
found  on  the  sea-shores,  are  well 
adapted  for  filling  drains ;  as,  be- 
ing smooth,  and  generally  round, 
the  water  flows  through  them  inore 
freely. 

The  principal  drains  ought  to  be 
3  feet  deep,  and  18  inches  in  width ; 
the  bottom  and  top  should  be  laid 
with  fiag-stones  3  the  sides  built 
up  to  a  sufficient  height  with  com- 
mon stones ;  and  the  whole  co- 
vered with  Sods  of  turf,  but  the 
grassy  sides  downwards  :  these 
again  are  to  be  overspread  with 
earth,  sufficient  to  admit  the  plough. 
The  smaller  drains  are,  in  gene- 
ral, to  be  conduced  at  an  acute, 
angle  into  the  main  trenches. 

Lastly,  sod  or  earth-drains  are 
usually  dug  two  feet  deep  with  a 
spade,  when  the  soil  is  taken  out 
by  an  instrument,  or  scoop,  about 
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four  inches  wide,  and  the  drain 
covered  with  the  sods  first  dug  out, 
if  the  ground  be  firm  enough  to 
support  them ;  or,  some  black- 
thorns are  put  in,  in  order  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  sods.  Tliose 
drains  which  have  the  smallest  pas- 
sage for  the  water  at  the  bottom, 
are  reputed  to  be  the  most  durable  ; 
as  the  force  of  the  water  has  been 
found  sutficient  to  clear  away  any 
small  obstacles  accidentally  ob- 
«tru6ling  its  course. 

Common  earth-drains  are  some- 
limes  dug  two  or  three  spits  deep, 
with  a  broad  spade,  the  bottom  is 
taken  out  with  a  narrow  one,  and 
filled  with  stones. — Sometimes  a 
furrow  is  drawn  witli  a  plough, 
and  cleared  by  a  common  spade  : 
the  draining  instrument  Fig.  1, 
is  then  introduced  to  the  depth  of 
1 8  inches  from  the  surface ;  and, 
after  taking  out  the  loose  mould 
with  the  scooip  Fig.  2, 
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black-thorn  bushes,  or  heath, 
which  is  still  better,  are  carefully 
laid  alon^  the  bottom,  covered  with 
strong  wlieat-straw,  twisted  to  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  leg  ;  and  the 
whole  is  then  carefully  closed  in. 

Hollow  drains,  without  stones, 
have  been  tried  on  stitt"  lands :  they 
are  made  narrow  at  tlie  bottom> 
and  covered  half  way  up  t\  itii  sods, 
or  square  pieces  of  the  surface- 
sward,  resting  on  ledges  cut  for 
tliat  purpose. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
we  possess,  in  this  cold  climate, 
no  grain  similar  to  rice,  tliat  would 
grow  in  watery  grounds  which 
cannot  be  drained,  nor  indeed  any 
esculent  roots  or  foliage,  except 
water-cresses.  In  such  situations, 
some  plants  may  perhaps  be  culti- 
vated with  profit  to  tlie  proprietor, 
as  the  Festucafluitans,  or  Floating 
Fescue ;  CaLlitnchc,  or  Star-grass, 
or  Star-wort  5  lo  whirh  may  be 
added  the  Orchis,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  salep,  by  drying  th^ 
peeled  roots  in  an  oven.  If  these 
plants  should  not  completely  suc- 
ceed, other  vegetables  of  quick 
growth  may  be  raised  for  manures, 
such  as  the  Tifplia,  or  Cat's-tail ; 
the  Caltha,  or  Marsh-marigold, 
&c. ;  which  should  be  mown 
twjce  a  year,  while  they  are 
young,  and  abound  with  saccha^ 
rine  and  mucilaginous  matter,  ready 
to  pass  into  fermentation. 

It  firequently  liappens  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  labour  and 
expence  which  tlie  industrious  cul- 
tivator may  bestow  on  tlie  construc- 
tion of  drains,  his  lands  become,  in 
tlie  course  of  time,  soft  and  wet, 
so  that  they  gradually  return  to 
their  former  state.  This  unfa- 
vourable change  is  often  occasir 
oned  by  the  Ecjuisetum  pahistre,  or 
Marsh  Horse-tail,  a  plant  growing 
on  awampy  ground,  w  hkh  has  been 

found 
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found  vegetating  within  the  drains, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and 
thusj  at  first  intercepting  or  ob- 
struSing  the  course  of  tlie  water, 
tlien  gradually  weakening  the  cur- 
rent, and  at  length  wholly  choaklng 
up  the  drain.  The  only  remedy  yet 
known  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  to  cast  the  under 
drains  into  open  ones,  as  soon  as 
this  evil  can  be  ascertained. 

Those  who  wish  to  acquire  more 
minutd  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Anber- 
son's  excellent  "  PratiicaL  Trea- 
tise on  draining  Bogs  and  swampy 
grounds,'  (Svo.  pp.  308, 6s.  boards. 
Robinsons,  1797)  :  and  to  Mr. 
JoHNSTo  ne's  ^'Account  of  the  most 
approved  Mode  of  Draining  Land" 
^c.  (4to.  ll.5s.)  in  which  it  is  amp- 
ly investigated. — See  also  Pokds, 
witli  a  Plate. 

Drank.  See  Darnel. 
DRAUGHT,  in  trade,  is  a  small 
allowance  on  all  goods  capable  of 
being  weighed,  and  which  is  made 
by  liie  King  to  the  importer,  or  by 
the  seller  to  the  buyer,  so  tliat'  the 
weight  may  not  be  deficient,  when 
the  goods  are  weighed  again. — ■ 
Thus  the  King  allows  one  pound 
draught  for  goods,  that  weigh  not 
less  than  1  cwt.j  2lbs.  for  such  as 
weigh  between  1  and  2  cwt ;  3  lbs. 
for  those  that  weigh  between  2  and 
3  cwt.  J  4  lbs.  from  3  to  lOcwt.  j 
7 lbs.  from  10  to  18  cwt. j  g\hs. 
from  18  toSOcwt.  and  upwards. 

Draught,  or  Draft,  is  also 
sometimes  used  for  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, but  generally  for  an  order 
on  a  banker,  or  trader,  for  the 
pa)'ment  of  any  sum  of  money  that 
may  be  due,  kc;  in  which  case 
'  the  person  who  gives  the  order  is 
said  to  draiv  upon  the  other. 

Draught,  in  Rural  Economy  : 
See  HoKSES  and  Oxen. 
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DRAWBACK,  in  commerce, 
generally  signifies  certain  duties, 
either  of  the  customs,  or  excise, 
which  are  allowed  upon  some  of 
our  own  manufactures;  or  upon 
certain  foreign  merchandizes,  for: 
wliich  the  duty  has  been  paid  when 
they  were  imported. 

By  the  2d  and  3d  Ann,  c.  Q,  the 
oaths  of  the  merchants  importing 
and  exporting,  are  required,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  drawback  on 
foreign  goods,  affirming  the  tnith 
of  the  officer's  certificate  on  the 
entry  and  payment  of  tlie  duties. 
Such  oaths  are  pernutted  by  the 
statute  to  be  made  by  the  agent  or 
husband  of  any  corporation  or  com7 
pany ;  or  by  the  known  servant  of 
any  merchant,  who  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  making  the  entries,  and 
paying  the  customs. 

With  respe£t  to  foreign  goods 
entered  outwards,  by  the  13  th  and 
1-lth  Car.  II.  c.  2,  and  8th  Ann, 
c.  13;  if  such  goods  be  fraudulent- 
ly shipped  out  in  a  less  quantity  or 
value  tlian  is  expressed  in  tlie  ex- 
})orter's  certificate,  the  goods  men- 
tioned in  the  latter,  or  their  value, 
are  forfeited:  and  no  drawback 
will  be  allowed  for  them.  By  the 
same  statutes,  foreign  goods  ex- 
ported by  certificate,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  drawback,  but  which 
goodsare notshipped  or  exj)orted,  or 
are  re-landed  in  Great  Britain  (un- 
less in  case  of  distress,  to  save  them 
from  perishing),  are  to  lose  the  be- 
ricfit  of  the  drawback,  and  are  for- 
feited, or  their  value,  togetlier 
with  tlie  vessel,  horses,  carriages, 
&:c.  employed  in  re-landing  such 
goods  ;  and  the  persons  employed 
in  re-iaruiing  the  same,  or  by  whose 
privity  or  connivance  they  are  re- 
landed  ;  or  into  whose  hands  tliey 
shall  knowingly  conif',  a.e  to  forfeit 
double  the  amount  of  the  drawback. 

M3  By 
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By  the  6th  Ann,  c.  13,  officers 
6f  the  customs,  \vho  connive  at,  or 
assist  in  any  fi-aud  relative  to  certi- 
ficate-goods, besides  incurring  the 
penalties  therein  mentioned,  are 
to  forfeit  their  office,  and  be  im- 
prisoned for  six  months  without 
bail ;  similar  penalties  are  infliiSted 
on  the  masters  or  persons  belong- 
ing to  ships,  detefted  in  such  un- 
lawful praftices. 

DRAW-NET,  a  kind  of  net  for 
taking  tlie  larger  species  of  wild 
fowl :  it  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
best  packthread,  with  wide  meshes  j 
the  whole  should  be  about  two  fa- 
thoms in  depth,  and  six  in  length  } 
verged  on  either  side  with  a  very 
stronsc  cord,  and  stretched  at  each 
end  on  long  poles. 

Draw-netsraustbe  spread  smooth 
and  flat  on  the  ground,  and  strew- 
ed over  with  sedge,  grass,  &:c.  to 
-conceal them  from  the  fowl.  The 
Sportsman  should  likewise  shelter 
liimself  in  an  arbour  covered  with 
the  boughs  of  trees,  grass,  fern,  or 
other  vegetables,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  being  discovered. — Sec 
alsoBiP.n-CATcHiNGjVol.i.  p. 261, 
and  foil. 

DRILLING,  in  husbandry,  a 
method  of  sowing  grain  or  seed  of 
any  kind,  so  that  it  may  be  depo- 
sited in  the  ground  at  an  uniform 
depth ;  a  circumstance  of  tlie  ut- 
most importance  to  the  production 
of  healthy  and  vigorous  plants. 

This  method  differs  from  the  old, 
or  broad-cast  husbandry,  M-hich  is 
performed  by  sowing  the  grain,  or 
seed,  with  the  hand  ;  whereas  the 
new  pradice  is  effefted  by  one  of 
the  most  useful  machines  ever  in- 
Vented,  and  called  a  drill-plough. 
It  was  originally  introduced  into 
this  country  about  sixty  years  since, 
and  at  first  violently  opposed  as  an 
n^eiss  umovation,  till  it^\  as  proved. 
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by  repeated  experiments,  to  be  in- 
disputably the  best  mode  of  sowing 
hitherto  contrived. — See  Broad- 
cast, vol.  i.  p.  359. 

By  the  broad-cast  system  of  cul- 
ture, the  land  is  often  sown  in  bad 
tilth,  the  seed  is  always  scattered 
at  random,  and  sometimes  by  very 
unskilful  hands.  In  drilling,  the 
ground  must  be  in  good  order  j  and 
the  seed  set  in  trenches  regularly 
drawn,  all  being  nearly  of  an  equal 
depth,  which  is  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  each  particular  kind  of  seed. 
These  seeds  are  also  distributed  at 
proper  distances  :  and,  by  being 
equally  and  speedily  covered,  are 
most  effectually  protected  from  ver- 
min, and  other  accidental  injury. 
Farther,  in  consequence  of  the 
broad-cast  pradHce,  the  seed  falls 
in  many  places  too  thick,  in  otheri* 
too  thin ;  and,  being  imperfeCtly 
covered,  part  of  it  is  devoured  by 
vermin  which  follow  the  sower ; 
the  remainder  is  exposed  to  rain  or 
frost,  or  to  heats,  either  of  which 
are^very  hurtful.  When  harrowed 
in,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
seed  is  so  deeply  buried  in  the  soil, 
that  if  die  latter  be  wet,  it  putrities 
before  it  can  vegetate. 

Besides,  when  corn  is  thus  sown, 
the  crop  will  not  admit  of  being 
touched  afterwards,  because  its 
growth  is  irregular.  The  soil  can- 
not be  broken  in  order  to  afford  it 
more  nourishment ;  nor  can  even 
the  weeds  be  destroyed  without 
hiuch  damage  and  inconvenience. 
On  the  contrar)',  in  the  drill-hus- 
bandry, the  intervals  between  the 
rows,  W'hether  double  or  single, 
may  be  horse-hoed  ;  and  nourish- 
ment may  thus  be  repeatedly  given 
to  the  plants,  and  the  weeds  al-' 
most  totally  extirpated.  Drilling, 
however,  is  not  calculated  for  every 
soil )  yet  as  there  are  bat  few  si- 
tuationSj 
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tnations,  in  which  the  broad-cast 
method  is  preferable  to  it,  they 
ought  not  by  any  means  to  impede 
the  more  general  introdutStion  of 
the  former. 

The  drill-husbandry  is  said  to  be 
attended  with  many  disadvantages : 
namely,  1.  That  it  is  verV  diffi- 
cult to  procure  pe'sons  who  are 
Acquainted  witJi  the  use  of  the 
drill-plough,  or  its  proper  mannc^e- 
raent,  when  on  the  soil.  2.  That 
the  earth  requires  to  be  well  pre- 
pared to  admit  of  it.  3.  That  the 
crop  is  too  thinly  sown  by  it. 
4.  That  drilled-crops  are  harvested 
later  tlian  broad-cast  ones.  5.  That 
clover  does  not  succeed,  when  cul- 
tivated according  to  the  drill-hus- 
bandry. 6.  That  oats  produce 
rank  and  coarse  straw,  which  does 
not  afford  wholesome  food  for  cat- 
tle. 

These  objections  appear  formid- 
:jble,  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
no  person  can  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  drill-husbandry 
in  one  season.  It  is  nevertheless 
untrue,  that  the  seed  is  too  thinly 
sown  :  for,  though  the  quantity 
required  is  nearly  one  half  less 
(whic'i  is  consequently  saved),  yet 
the  crops  of  drilled  wheat  are,  in 
general,  so  much  more  valuable 
than  those  of  broad-cast,  whether 
we  consider  the  quantity,  quality, 
or  weight  of  the  grain,  that  the  in- 
feriority of  the  latter  is  evident  lo 
every  impartial  observer.  This  rea- 
son is  likewise  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  objeftion  alledged  against  the 
expence  of  horse-hoeing,  which 
eradicates  almost  every  weed,  even 
where  hand-hoeing  is  impraftica- 
ble  ;  and  consequently  in  a  veiy 
considerable  degree  promotes  ve- 
getation. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  by 
drilling,  the  seed  grows  more  regu- 
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larly  and  vigorously ;  and  that 
thougli  the  crops  are  harvested  later 
than  broad-cast  ones,  yet  they  are 
gotten  in  with  less  expence,  and 
with  greater  safety,  while  the  soil 
is  left  in  a  better  state  for  future 
crops. 

Such  are  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages attending  the  drill-hus- 
bandry, which  we  have  endeavour- 
ed fairly  to  state :  after  these  deci- 
sive proofs,  no  rational  agriculturist 
will  hesitate  to  pronounce  in  favour 
of  the  new  system, 

That  useful  instrument  the  drUl" 
plough,  was  first  introduced  in  this 
country  by  the  ingenious  Jethro 
TuLL,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  Since  that  ptriod,  various 
otli  r  machines,  or  drill-ploughs, 
have  been  invented  by  different 
persons,  of  which  we  shall  mentiou 
the  principal. 

One  of  the  earliest  Implements 
of  this  description  is  the  hand-drill, 
which  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 
low-lands  of  Scotland,  where  it 
was  also  invented.  It  is  pushed 
along  by  two  handles,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  wheel-bas  rows,  and  sows 
one  row  at  a  time.  The  principal 
part  of  this  machine  is  a  wheel, 
about  22  inches  in  diameter,  and 
made  of  solid  deal,  upon  the  axle 
of  which  is  fixed  a  notchi  d  roller 
21  inches  in  diameter,  and  2  inches 
long,  that  turns  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  drill-box.  The  quantity  of  seed 
intended  to  be  sown,  is  regulated 
by  a  slider,  which  moves  up  and 
down  in  tlie  fore-part  of  the  box, 
by  an  adjusting  screw  fixed  at  the 
top ;  and  has  a  strong  brush,  that 
projects  from  its  lower  end,  and 
sweeps  upon  the  notched  roller. 
There  is  also  a  sluice,  or  slider, 
which  lies  flat  on  the  bottom,  on 
the  inside  of  the  drill  box,  and  juts 
out  between  the  two  handles  of  the 

M  4  drill. 
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drill,  so  as  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  person  guiding  it ;  who,  by 
pushing  the  slide  forwards,  com- 
pletely covers  the  notched  roller, 
and  prevents  any  of  the  seed  from 
being  scattered,  while  the  drill  is 
turning  at  the  end  of  the  ridges. 
With  this  implement,  a  woman,  or 
boy,  is  able  to  drill  from  2  to  2| 
acres  in  a  day  ;  the  rows  being  at 
the  distance  of  20  inches. 

The  next  contrivance  is  tliat  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  ArthukYoung, 
whose  indefatigable  labours  in  pro- 
moting  agriculture,   are  too  well 
known  to  require  our  encomium. 
In  tlie  common  drill-ploughs,  there 
are  generally  two  or  three  barrels, 
with  corresponding  hoppers,  or  re- 
ceptacles for  seed,   through  which 
it  is  committed  to  the  ground.  Such 
an  arrangement  renders  them  ne- 
cessarily complex ;  and  to  obviate 
the  defeat  resulting  from  it,  Mr. 
Young  has  two  divisions  in  the 
barrel,  and  two  corresponding  ones 
in   the  hopper,    which    are  more 
fiimple,  and  doubtless  preferable  to 
moveable    boards.     In    his    drill- 
plough    the    whole  machinery  is 
fixed,  yet  he  sows  with  it  single 
rows  at  any  distance,  double  ones 
at  two  feet,  or  three  rows  at  one 
foot :  relinquishing  the  other  powers 
of  mechanism,  to  render  the  plough 
in  all  its  parts  stronger,   and  more 
steady.     It  is  likewise  calculated 
for  the  stiffest  soil ;  and  Mr.YouNG 
adds,  that  it  will  even  deposit  seed 
in  drills  cut  through  a  clay  field, 
without  any   previous   ploughing. 
For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this 
excellent  machine,    we   refer  our 
readers  to  the  3d  vol.  of  "  ytnnals 
of  Jgriailture,"  p.  240,  where  it  is 
fully  described,  and  illustrated  with 
an  engraving.  The  expence  of  this 
implement,  when  complete,  is  about 
ie\  tn  guineas  and  a  hali^  if  made 
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of  iron ;  if  of  woodj  it  may  be  es- 
timated at  four. 

The  next  we  shall  describe,  h 
the  celebrated  drill-plough  invented 
by  the  Rev.  James  Cooke,  late  of 
Heaton  Norris,  near  Manchester, 
but  now  of  Red  I>ion-square,  Lon- 
don ;  for  which  he  obtained  a  pa- 
tent in,  or  prior  to,  the  year  1784,. 
Mr.  C.  has  since  made  several  im- 
provements in,  and  additions  to 
his  machinery  5  in  consequence  of 
whicii  a  new  patent  was  granted  to 
him,  about  the  year  1  /".SB. 

Descriplion  of  the  Rev.  Jas.  Cooke's 
Patent  Drill  Machine  simplifed 
and  im/)rovcd,  so  that  it  viay  he 
converted  into  a  Horse  Hoe. 

(JVith  a  Copy  of  an  accurate  En- 
graving, approved  of  by  the  Au- 
thor). 

Fig.  1.  A,  A,  are  the  shafts  of 
the  machine,  applied  to  tlie  axis  of 
the  wheels,  so  that  tlie  horse  may 
walk  in  the  furrow,  without  tread- 
ing on  the  land,  either  for  the  pur- 
j)ose  of  drilling  or  horse-hocing. 

B,  B,  the  wheels. 

C,  C,  coulter-beam,  with  holes 
or  mortices  for  the  coulters,  at  dif- 
ferent distances. 

D,D,  handles  of  the  machine, 
applied  to  tlie  coulter-beam,  and 
also  to  the  axis  of  the  wheels,  by 
hooks  and  eyes,  or  staples. 

E,  E,  the  upper  seed-box,  in  par- 
titions, covered  by  a  lid,  to  proteft 
the  grain  from  wind  or  rain. 

F,  F,  lower  seed-box,  in  parti- 
tions, 

G,  G,  slides  between  the  upper 
and  lower  seed-boxes,  for  regulat- 
ing the  (juantity  of  seed  sown. 

H,  H,  a  cylinder  with  cups  or 
ladles  of  ditferent  sizes,  for  various 
sorts  of  grain  or  seed,  by  which  the 
latter  are  taken  up  and  dropped 
into  the  funnels  I,  I,  and  conduded 
tiirough 
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tiirough  these  into  the  incisions  or 
drills,  made  in  the  land  by  the  coul-. 
tersK.K. 

L,  a  hook  affixed  to  the  axis  of 
the  wheels  J  I,  a  chain  applied  to 
the  coulter-beam,  the  last  link  of 
which,  when  put  upon  tlie  lowest 
hook,  will  prevent  the  tubes  of  the 
funnels  from  being  displaced ;  while 
the  machine  is  crossing  deep  fur-, 
rows  or  gutters. 

M,  an  iron  pin,  projefting  from 
the  coulter-beam,  which  being  lift- 
ed on  the  hook  L,  at  the  end  of  the 
land,  will  bear  the  coulters  out  of 
tlie  ground,  while  the  machine  is 
turning  round,  or  on  any  other  oc- 
casion, without  additional  labour  to 
the  person  who  attends  the  plough. 

N,  a  cog-wheel, 

O,  another  cog-wheel,  turned  by 
tlie  wheel  N. 

P,  a  lever  and  string,  passing 
over  a  pulley  to  the  axis  of  the  cy- 
linder H  : — by  moving  the  lever  P, 
to  the  notch  in  the  staple  Q,,  the 
wheel  O,  will  be  prevented  from 
a6ling  with  the  wheel  N ;  so  that 
the  distribution  of  grain  or  seed 
may  be  stopped  at  pleasure, 

R,  an  iron  bar,  perforated  with 
holes,  by  means  of  which,  and  of 
a  pin  passing  through  the  holes,  the 
seed-box  mayl^e  raised  or  lowered, 
so  as  to  keep  the  lid  of  the  box  ho- 
rizontal, whether  the  machine  be 
ascending  or  descending  steep  hills, 
or  moving  on  level  ground. 

S,  S,  two  staples  in  the  ends  of 
the  seed-box,  for  the  reception  of 
two  slips  of  wood,  with  canvas  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  dispersing 
tlie  grain  or  seed  :  and  also  to  pre- 
vent dirt  or  soil  from  falling  otf  tlie 
wheels  into  the  funnels  I,  I. 

PATENT    HORSE-HOE. 

Fig.  2,  (see  the  plate)  represents 
tlie  shafts,  tlie  axis,  and  wheels  : 
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the  coulter-beam  with  handles, 
&:c,  as  in  Fig.  1 ;  being  part  of  the 
same  machinery,  and  convertible 
into  an  horse-hoe,  vi'ith  6  shares, 
by  taking  away  the  seed-box  E,  E, 
the  cylinder  H,  H,  the  funnels  I,  I, 
the  coulters  K,K,  as  in  Fig.  1,  and 
substituting  the  hoes  A,  A,  A,  A,  A, 
A,  Fig.  2„for  the  coulters. 

HAN0-HOE. 

Fig,  3,  A,  is  the  hoe-plate  or 
share  of  different  sizes,  for  drills  at 
different  distances. 

B,  the  wings  for  earthing  up  the 
soil  to  the  rows  of  corn ;  and  which 
may  be  occasionally  taken  off. 

C,  tlie  handle. 

D,  a  wedge,  applied  to  theupjier 
or  under  side  of  the  handle  C,  so  as 
to  raise,  or  reduce  it,  according  to 
the  height  of  the  person  using  it. 

Fig.  4,  a  rake  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  tlie  handles  of  tlie  machine 
instead  of  the  coulter-beam,  and 
may  be  used  for  making  hay,  clear- 
ing land  from  dog's-grass,  or  couch- 
grass,  and  for  otlier  jmrposes. 

DireSiio?isfor  using  the  machine: 
The  practice  of  drilling,  says  Mr. 
Cooke,  should  not  be  attempted, 
unless  the  soil  be  so  dry,  as  not  to 
adhere  to  tlie  feet, — except  it  be  to 
regain  a  late  or  lost  seed-time.  If 
tlie  soil  abound  with  large  dry 
clods,  these  should  be  reduced  by 
a  heavy  roller.  Previously  to  be- 
ing drilled,  the  land  ought  to  be 
ploughed  deep,  and  lightly  harrow- 
ed, to  render  tlie  surface  level. 

When  the  horse  is  put  in  the 
shafts,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  chains  by  which  he  draws,  be 
of  equal  lengths ;  otherwise  tlie 
machine  will  deviate  from  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  animal  ad- 
vances. In  going  to,  or  returning 
from  the  field,  the  pin  or  guide  M, 
must  be  lifted  on  the  hook  L,  which 
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will  bear  th^  coulters  off  the  ground. 
And,  when  passing  through  rough 
roads,  if  the  coulter-beam  C,  C, 
and  the  axis  of  the  wheels,  be  lashed 
together  by  a  rope  or  chain,  it  will 
prevent  the  coulter  from  receiving 
any  injury,  by  reaching  the  ground 
suddenly. 

The  cylinder  H,  H,  is  furnished 
with  cups  or  ladles  of  four  difterent 
sizes,  for  various  kinds  of  grain  or 
seeds,  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  numbers  1,2,  3,  4. — No.  1, 
(the  smallest  size  painted  white)  is 
calculated  for  rape,  lucerne,  cole- 
seed, clover,  &c.  and  will  sow2lbs. 
per  acre.  It  will  also  sow  turnip, 
after  the  rate  of  one  pound  per 
acre  j  every  other  cup  being  closed 
■with  a  small  quantity  of  soft  clay. 
No.  2,  (painted  red)  for  wheat,  and 
will  sow  one  bushel  per  acre. — 
No.  3,  (painted  green)  for  barley  ; 
6nd  will  sow  from  1  to  if  bushel 
per  acre. — No.  4,  (painted  yellow) 
for  peas,  beans,  oats,  vetches,  &c. 
and  will  sow  two  bushels  per  acre. 
Although  the  above  quantities  of 
grain  or  seed  are  specified,  they 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  slides  (G,G, 
Fig.  1)  at  pleasure. 

The  funnels  are  applied  to  their 
respective  places  by  numbers  1,  2, 

3,  4,  5,  6  ;  and,  for  drilling  at 
nine  inches,  they  ought  to  corre- 
spond with   the  numbers  1,  2,  3, 

4,  5,  6,  of  the  seed-box  ;  six  coul- 
ters being  fixed  in  tie  beam,  at  the 
distance  of  nine  inches  from  eacli 
other.  For  dri  ling  12  inches 
Ijpart,  five  coulters  sliould  be  fixed 
in  the  beam,  ll|  inches  distant 
from  each  other,  when  tlie  order 
t>f  the  funneh  will  stand  1,4,5, 
2,  3,  6,  and  no  seed  will  be  put  in 
the  box  opposite  the  funnel  No.  5, 
when  placed  as  above  :  the  unem- 
ployed funnel  may  be  stopped  with 
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paper,  fo  receive  any  seed  dropplttj 
into  it  accidentally.  In  a  similar 
manner,  Mr.  Cooke's  machine 
may  be  so  regulated  as  to  deposit 
grain  or  seed  in  drills  at  18  or  22 
inches  apart,  or  at  any  other  dis- 
tance. 

If  tlic  conifers  should  not  make 
the  'incisions  or  drills  deeper  than 
two  inches  in  light  sands  or  loams, 
or  less  tlian  two  in  strong  clays  or 
w-et  soils,  they  may  be  forced  into 
the  ground  by  the  hand,  or  by 
weights,  or  a  beam  of  wood  4  feet 
long,  and  three  or  fcur  inches 
thick,  being  suspended  by  chains 
or  cords  at  the  hooks  T,  T,  in  the 
handles  of  the  machine,  for  that 
purpoSfi. 

In  attempting  to  render  the 
dri'ls  strait,  if  the  horse  should  de- 
viate from  his  proper  course,  the 
coulter-beam  and  coulters  inay  be 
easily  removed  in  any  direction,  in 
order  to  remedy  tliat  irregularity. 
In  different  parts  of  the  knigdom, 
the  lands  or  ridges  are  of  various 
sizes  :  where  the  machine  is  too 
wide  for  ihem,  one  or  more  fun- 
nels may  be  stopped  with  loose  pa- 
per, and  the  seed  received  into  such 
funnel,  retunifd  into  the  upper 
Seed-box.  In  drilling  narrow  high- 
ridged  lands,  the  outside  coulter*, 
may  be  lowered,  and  the  middle 
ones  raised,  so  that  the  points  of  the 
coulters  may  form  a  curve  similar 
to  that  formed  by  the  ridge.  When 
shut,  the  top  of  the  seed-box  should 
always  be  kept  horizontally  level : 
thus,  the  distribution  of  the  seei 
will  be  uniform.  I'he  higher  the 
front  edge  of  the  box  is  raised  upon 
the  bar  R,  the  more  copiously  will 
the  seed  descend  into  the  lower 
boxes  ;  and  consequently  a  greater 
qu;intity  be  distributed. 

No  wheat  should  be  deposited 
more  than  Iv  or  2  inches  deep  in 

strong 
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strong  clays,  or  wet  soils,  nor  less 
ihan  2  inches  deep  in  all  dry  lands. 
1'hose  which  are  intended  to  be 
drilled  with  carrot-  seed,  should  be 
deeply  ploughed  3  and  for  every 
halt'  acre  ot  land,  one  bushel  of 
saw-dust  and  one  of  carrot-seed 
should  be  provided  :  the  former 
ought  to  be  well  dried  and  sifted, 
in  order  to  take  out  ^11  the  lumps 
and  chips,  and  divided  into  eight 
equal  parts.  The  earrot-seed  should 
likevvise  be  well  dried,  and  rubbed 
between  tlie  hands,  to  take  off  the 
bears,  so  that  it  may  readily  sepa- 
rate. It  must  then  be  divided  into 
a  similar  number  of  heaps  or  par- 
cels :  each  of  these  is  to  be  gra- 
dually mingled,  till  the  whole  of 
the  seed  and  dust  are  thoroughly 
incorporated ;  in  which  state  it 
may  be  regidarly  sown  in  drills,  by 
the  cups  or  ladles  No.  2.  One 
of  these  cups,  when  tilled  witli 
saw-dust,  will,  upon  an  average, 
contain  three  or  four  carrot-seeds, 
by  which  means  tlie  whole  of  the 
latter  will  be  distributed  with  the 
same  regularity  as  any  other  grain 
or  seed.  If  the  wind  should  blow 
violently,  so  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  proceed  in  sowing  the  grain, 
that  inconvenience  may  be  obviat- 
ed, by  fixing  a  screen  of  matting  or 
of  canvas  before  the  seed-box, 
which,  together  with  the  side  wings 
(S,  S,  Fig.  1),  will  perfectly  shei- 
lar  the  seed  from  wind  or  rain. 
Directions  for  using  the  Horse- 
oe. — Having  already  explained  the 
construilrtion,  we  shall  briefly  state 
a  few  circumstances  relative  to  the 
management  of  this  instrument. 

In  order  to  hoe  a  crop  of  any 
kind  that  is  drilled  at  the  distance 
of  9  inches,  the  horse  ought  to  be 
conduilrted  along  the  third  row,  or 
drill,  computing  the  rows  from  the 
left  side  of  the  6  rowi,  drilled  at 
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one  operation  of  the  machine.  The 
person  who  attends  the  hoe,  should 
carefully  keep  the  pin  (B,  fig.  2) 
immediately  over  the  third  row  of 
corn,  by  which  means  the  implet- 
ment  cannot  receive  any  injury. 

For  hoeing  corn  at  12  incheg 
apart,  the  horse  should  be  con- 
duced along  the  second  space,  be- 
tween tlie  rows  or  drills,  comput- 
ing the  spaces  fi'om  the  left  side  of 
the  five  rows,  drilled  at  one  opera- 
tion of  tlie  machine. — ^The  man  at- 
tending the  hoes,  ought  carefully 
to  keep  the  pin  (B,  Fig.  2)  direfll/ 
over  the  middle  of  the  second 
space,  described  as  above:  tliis 
rule  will  apply  to  the  hoeing  of 
ground  at  various  distances. 

Different  soils  require  to  be 
hoed  M'ith  shares  of  a  proportionate 
size,  which  experience  alone  can 
ascertain,  in  light  sandy  loams, 
or  any  other  soils  sufficiently  pul- 
verized, shares  from  5  to  0'  inched 
broad,  for  g  inch  drills,  and  8 
inches  broad  for  12  inch  drills,  may 
be  safely  and  effetlually  worked  : 
for  strong  clays  intermixed  witli 
pebbles,  the  hoe-shares  should  be 
somewhat  less  in  breadth.  But,  if 
the  soil,  in  the  spaces  of  the  rows 
of  corn,  be  pulverized  with  long; 
narrow  plates  of  iron,  similar  to 
chisels,  being  introduced  into  the 
shanks  of  tl>e  hoe-share.  A,  A,  A, 
A,  A,  A,  {Fig.  2)  instead  of  hoe- 
plates,  the  advantages  resulting 
from  such  a  process  will  be  very 
considerable. 

Beside  the  hoeing  of  drilled 
corn,  this  horse-iioe  may  be  ap- 
plied to  many  useful  purposes,  par- 
ticularly for  cutting  up  the  rows  of 
stubble,  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  har- 
vested, together  with  such  weed^ 
as  may  have  escaped  the  hoe :  it 
may  also  be  employed  for  the 
stirring  of  fallows,  &c.   after  th6 
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rate  of  10  acres  per  day,  with  one 
man,  a  boy,  and  two  horses,  cspe-. 
cially.  ip  the  busy  time  of  harvest, 
when  it  would  be  impossible  to 
spare  so  many  men  and  horses 
as  are  required  to  break  up  the 
land  effedually  witli  the  common 
plwghs. 

The  price  of  Mr.  Cooke's  Im- 
proved DrUl-f)lojig/i,  together  with 
Horse-hoe,  &:c.  was  in  the  year 
\7Cf),.tu'eloe  guineas. 

Excellent,  however,  as  Mr. 
Cooke's  machine  unquestionably 
is,  it  rnust  be  acknowledged,  tliat 
in  soipe.  parts  it  is  too  compli- 
cated.- This  circumstance  has  in- 
duced. Dr.  Darwin  to  apply  his 
versatile  talents  to  the  purpose 
of  devising  improvejneiits  in  the 
construction  of  this  grand  national 
plough,  which  will  transmit  his 
name  to  posterity,  as  an  enlighten- 
ed agriculturist,  no  less  than  a  me- 
ctical  philosopher  who  has  deeply 
searched  into  the  recesses  of  Na- 
ture.— (j)f  these  essential  improve- 
nients  we  are  (by  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  JoHxsox,  the.pubhshcr  of 
Dr.  Darwin's  classical  work,  en- 
titled "  Phi/iologia,  or  the  Philo- 
siip/ii/'  of  Agriculture  "J  enabled  to 
communicate  accurate  engravings, 
together  with  an  analysis  of  the 
subject,  cpntfiined  in  the  appendix 
to  that  useful  book . 

DeKription  of  the  Plates  represcnt- 
hig  Dr.  Darwin's  improvement 
(f  the  Drill-plough. 

Plate  I.  Fig.  1,  a,  a,  are  the 
shafts  for  the  hoise,  hxed  to  the 
centre  of  the  axle-tree,  by  a  simple 
universal  joint  at  z,  from  which, 
if  the  horse  move  in  an  oblique 
course,  either  spontaneously,  or  de- 
signedly, to  avoid  trampling  the 
rows  of  corn,  in  hoeing,  ihe  per- 
son guiding  tlie  plough  beliiud^  ma^ 
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keep  the  coulters  in  any  direflicm 
at  pleasure : — I'i  h,  are  shafts  or 
handles  behind,  for  the  man  who 
attends  tlie  drill  coulters  or-  hoes  : 
these  handles  are  applied  to  the 
axle-tree  before,  and  have  a  trans-- 
verse  piece  about  6  inches  from  the 
latter  at  g,  g,  in  order  to  support 
the  seed-box  (Fig.  2.) — At  the  dis- 
tance of  nbont  one  foot  behind  this, 
there  is  another  cross  piece  at  c,  c, 
called  the  coulter-beam,  which  is 
about  4  feet  2  inches  long,  6  inches 
wide,  and  2  inches  thick  :  it  is  per- 
forated witli  2  sets  of  square  holes^ 
each  set  consisting  of  six,  to  receive 
the  coulters  in  drill  ploughing  and 
the  hoes  in  horse  hoeing. 

The  light  square  holes  are  9 
inches  distant,  and  are  designed  to 
receive  the  coulters,  or  hoes  in  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  the  rows  of 
which  are  to  be  Q  inches  apart :  the 
six  dark  square  holes  are  7  inches 
from  each  other,  for  the  reception 
of  the  coulters  or  hoes  in  the  culti- 
vation of  barley,  the  rows  of  which 
are  to  be  at  the  distance  of  only  7 
inches.  This  coulter-beam  has 
likewise  6  circularholes  at  one  end, 
and  6  round  iron  staples  fixed  into 
the  edge  of  tlie  other  part  of  it :  into 
these  are  inserted  the  ends  of  thetin 
flues,  which  interseft  each  other, 
and  convey  the  seed  from  the  bot- 
tcim  of  the  box  into  the  drills  or 
furrows,  when  tJie  coulters  are 
properly  arranged  in  the  square 
jioles.  The  person  guiding  the 
.machine  can  raise  these  coulters, 
or  hoes,  out  of  the  ground,  when 
passing  to  or  from  the  held,  or  in 
turning  at  the  end  of  the  land  j 
and  may  thus  suspend  them  on  the 
iron  springs  d,  d,  which  at  the 
same  time  rix  the  shafts  to  the  axle- 
tree,  so  that  the  wheels  will  follow 
in  a  similar  direction  with  the 
horse. — c,  e,  are  wheels,  four  feet 
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m  diameter ;  upon  the  nave  of  one 
of  which  is  a  cast-iron  wheel  at^^  f,  ■ 
to  turn  the  axis  of  the  seed-box, 
which  has  a  similar  wheel,  but  only 
one-fourth  of  its  diameter,  so  that 
the  axis  of  the  seed-box  revolves 
four  times  to  one  revolution  of  the 
v.heel. 

fig.  2,  is  the  seed-box,  consist- 
ing of  boards  about  1  inch  thick, 
48  inches  in  length  within,  12  in 
deptli,  of  a  similar  width  at  the 
top,  and  6  inches  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  divided  into  six  com- 
partiTients  for  the  reception  of  grain, 
and  ought  to  have  a  cover  with 
binges,  to  exclude  the  rain.  This 
box  is  to  be  placed  partly  over,  and 
partly  before  the  axle-tree  of  the 
machine,  as  delineated  at  g,  g,  in 
Fig.  1 .  Beneatla  the  seed-box  passes 
a  wooden  cylinder  at  h,  h,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  is  excavated 
for  the  reception  of  grain  from  tiie 
*ix  cells  marked  /,  vi,  n,  o,  p,  q ; 
and  for  conveying  it  to  the  six 
oblique  tin  flues,  i,  i,  which  inter- 
sect each  other,  as  represented  in 
Plate  I.  Fig.  2.  By  this  recipro- 
cal crossing,  the  seed-flues  are  de- 
signed to  increase  the  length  of  the 
inclined  surface  on  which  the  seed 
descends,  in  order  that,  if  six  or 
eight  grains  be  delivered  at  the 
same  time,  they  may  so  separate 
by  their  fri6lion,  when  descending, 
that  they  cannot  be  sown  together 
on  the  same  spot,  which  might  oc- 
casion tussocks  of  com. 

As  these  seed-flues  interseft  each 
other  before  they  pass  through  tlie 
coulter-beam  at  c,  c,  (Plate  I. 
Fig.  l),  it  became  neces.sary  to 
make  3  of  the  circular  holes,  at 
one  end  of  tlie  coulter-beam,  more 
backward  than  those  at  the  other  ; 
and,  therefore  to  use  iron  staples 
or  rings  at  one  end,  instead  of 
perforations,  as  at  tv^  w,  (Fig,  1,) 
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TTiese  tin  flues  deliver  the  seed  into 
the  small  furj-ows,  or  drills,  which 
are'  made  '  by  the  coulters  before 
them.  The  seeJ-flues  have  a  joint 
at  %,  %,  where  one  part  of  the'  tin 
tubes  slides  into  the  other  part,  by 
which  means  the  former  can  be 
occasionally  shortened  or  lengthen- 
ed, in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the 
coulters,  when  placed  7  inches 
apart,  for  sowing  barley  ;  or,  at  tlie 
distance  of  g  inches,  for  sowing 
wheat.  In  the  bottom  of  tliis 
seed- box  are  6  holes,  one  in  each 
compartment,  for  conveying  the 
corn  into  tlie  excavations  of  the 
cylinder,  revolving  beneath  them. 
I'hese  holes  are  provided,  on  tlic 
descending  side,  as  tire  cylinder  re- 
volves, with  a  strong  brush  of 
bristles,  about  f  of  an  incli  it* 
length,  which  press  bard  on  the 
tin  cylinder.  The  holes  in  the  bot-^ 
torn  of  tlie  seed-box,  on  the  as- 
cending side  of  the  revolving  cylin- 
der, are  furnished  witli  a  piece  of 
strong  leather  (such  as  is  used  for 
the  soles  of  shoes),  which  rubs 
upon  that  side  of  tjie  cylinder  ;  by 
which  means  tlie  corn,  ofwbat- 
exfx  kind,,  is  exa6tly  delivered, 
while  the  axis  is  revolving,  w-itli- 
out  a  single  grain  being  cut,  or 
bruised. 

Fig.  3,  Is  the  iron  axis,  and 
wooden  cylinder  beneath  the  seed- 
box.  An  iron  bar  is  first  made, 
about  4  feet  6  inches  long,   and. 

1  inch  square,  the  weight  of  which 
ought  to  be  about  1 5ib.5. ;  it  is 
covered  with  wood,  so^as  to  form 
a  cylinder  4  feet  in  length,  and 

2  inches  in  diameter,  represented 
at  r,  r,  in  this  figure.  The  u.se  of 
the  iron  bar  in  the  centre  of  the 
wood,  is  to  prevent  it  from  warp- 
ing, a  circumstance  of  great  im- 
portance. This  wooden  cylinder 
passes  beneath  the  seed-box,  and 
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I)as  a  east- iron  cog-v/hcel  at  one 
end  of  its  axis,  as  at  r,  r.  which  is 
one-fourth  of  the  diamt- ter  of  the 
correspondent  cast-iron  whtel,  iix- 
ed  on  tlie  nave  of  the  carriage- 
■whe^l,  as  in  Fig.  1 ,  /,/,  so  tliat 
the  axis  of  the  seed-box  revolves 
4  times  during  one  revolution  of 
the  carriage  wheels. 

In  the  circumferenee  of  this 
wooden  cylinder  are  excavated  foi|r 
lines  of  holes,  consisting  of  six  in 
each  line,  as  9t  n,  n,  n,  n,  n,  n.  A 
^lilr:  line  of  excavations  is  made 
opposite  to  these,  on  the  other  side 
of  tlie  cylinder,  and  between  these 
are  two  other  rou's  of  hole^,  amount- 
ipg  in  die  whole  to  twenty-four  ex- 
cavations in  the  wooden  part  of  the 
axis  beneath  the  seed-box,  fjr  the 
pqrpose  of  receiving  and  conveying 
the  eorn  from  the  see4-t^lls  into 
tl>e  flues  0,  o,  i,  i,  (Fig.  2),  wliile 
the  axis  is  revolving :  in  which  re- 
spect this  irnprovenient  of  Dr.DAR- 
Witr  bears  some  analogy  to  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  die  celebrated  Mr. 

Tiiese  excavations  3re  one  inch 
in  length,  half  an  inch  in  width, 
and  three-eiglitas  of  an  inch  in 
depdi,  which  dimensions  are  too 
large  for  any  seeds  employed  at 
present  in  large  quantities,  except 
peans ;  but  which  may  be  contract- 
ed to  any  dimensions  required,  by 
inoving  tlie  cylinder  over  the 
wooden  one,  as  will  be  immediate- 
ly explained. 

Fig.  4,  A,  B,  represents  a  tin 
jCyruuJer  one  inch  longer  within, 
^lan  the  wooden  cylinder  on  the 
iron  axis  at  Fig.  3  :  it  is  2  inches 
in  diametir  widiin,  so  as  exactly 
to  fit  the  wooden  cylinder,  which 
roay  .slide  within  it  about  an  inch 
backwards  or  forvvards. — C,  D,  are 
two  square  sockets  of  tin,  fixed  on 
the  eiids  of  the  tin  cylinder  to  fit 
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on  the  square  part  o(  the  iron  HSi.t, 
passing  through  the  wooden  cylin- 
der at/, /,  Fig.  3,  on  which  U^ey 
slide  one  inch,  as  before. 

I'he  following  diret^ions  for  per- 
forating the  holes,  both  in  the  lia 
and  wooden  cylinders,  which  are 
mutually  to  correspond.  Dr.  Dak- 
win  reeonunends  to  be  3tri6lly  at- 
tended to. 

1.  When  the  tin  cylinder  is  sol- 
dered longitudinally,  and  one  end 
of  it  is  tiius  fixed,  as  at  A,  six  holei* 
oqght  to  be  made  through  i!  length- 
wise on  its  four  opposite  sides ;  each 
hole   must   be  exactly  one  half  of 
an  ipch  in  width,  and  5-Sths  of  an 
inpi)  in  lejigth,  which  should  be  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  the  cylinder.     Ths 
centre  of  the  first  ^f  these  holes 
oijght  to  be  five  inches  dibtant  from 
tlie  closed  end  A  ;  and  that  pf  the 
second    hole,    eight    inches  apart 
frojn  the  centre  of  the  first :  and 
the  others  in  the  sarpe  proportion, 
till  six  holes  are  made  longituJin- 
ally  along  the  cylinder.     Another 
line  of  six  similar  holes  is  then  to 
be  made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cylinder;  and  after  that,  two  other 
such  lines  between  ilie  former ;  the 
number  of  holes  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  24,  the  dimensions  of  ali 
M'hich  slwuld  be  exactly  observed, 
as  well  as  their  distances. 

2.  The  wooden  cylinder,  fixed 
on  the  axi.s,  is  now  to  be  intioduc- 
x-d  in»o  that  of  tin,  so  as  to  leave 
the  cxa6t  space  of  one  inch  void, 
at  tJie  clo.sed  end  A ;  when  the 
size  of  all  these  apertures  through 
the  tin  cylinder  (each  of  \\hich  is 
exactly  half  an  inch  in  width,  and 
5-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length), 
should  be  carefully  marked  witli  a 
fine  point  on  the  wooden  cylinder, 
which  ought  not  to  be  previously 
excavated. 

3.  The  24  holesj  thus  max^vA 
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ryti  the  wooden  cylinder,  are  now 
to  be  excavated  precisely  3-eigIiths 
^jf  an  inch  in  depth,  to  which  are 
to  be  added  3-eighlhs  of  ati  inch  at 
that  end  of  each  of  them  which  is 
nearest  to  A;  so  that,  when  the 
wooden  cylinder  is  again  replaced 
in  tlie  tin  cylinder  as  before,  with 
one  inch  of  void  space  at  its  closed 
extremity,  the  excavations  in  tlie 
former  will  be  3-eighths  of  an  inch 
longer  than  the  perforations  over 
them  in  the  latter.  These  excava- 
tions in  the  wooden  cyUnder  should, 
likewise,  be  somewhat  narrower  at 
the  bottom,  eifeduaily  to  prevent 
any  of  liie  grain  from  s  tic  .sing  in 
them,  wiiile  revolving. 

4.  An  iron  screw,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  with  a  squace 
nead  for  tlie  rece4)tion  of  a  screw- 
driver, should  be  passed  through 
the  end  A,  of  tlie  tin  cylinder  on 
one  side  of  the  axis,  as  at  C,  in 
Fig.  -1.  The  screwing  part  of  this 
inubt  lie  in  a  hollow  groove  of  the 
wooden  cylinder,  and  be  received 
into  a  nut,  or  female  screw,  fixed 
to  the  same  cylinder.  The  head  of 
the  screw,  passing  through  the 
end  A,  of  the  tin  cylinder  at  C, 
.should  liave  a  shoulder  within  the 
tin  cylinder,  to  prevent  it  from  pe- 
netrating through  the  end  of  it.  A 
brass  ring  should  also  be  put  over 
the  square  end  of  the  screw,  on 
the  outside  of  tlie  tin  cylinder, 
through  which  end  a  pin  ought  to 
pass,  in  order  to  keep  the  ring 
steady.  Thus,  when  the  square 
head  is  turned  by  a  screw-driver,  it 
gradually  moves  the  tin  cylinder 
one  inch  backwards  and  forwards 
on  that  of  wood  5  so  as  either  to 
press  the  end  A  of  the  tin  cyUnder 
intoconta^t  withthatof  tlie  wooden 
cylinder  within  it,  or  to  remove  it 
to  the  distance  of  one  inch,  and 
kdve  a  void  space  at  the  end  A. 
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5.  The  ends  of  all  tlie  holes  of 
the  tin  cylinder  are  next  to  be  en- 
larged, by  slitting  the  tin  3-eighths 
of  an  inch  towards  A,  on  each  side: 
of  the  hole  ;  that  part,  however,  of 
the  tin  included  between  these  two 
slits  (which  will  be  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  3-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  with  respeft  to  the  cyhn- 
der),  is  not  to  be  cut  out,  but  bent 
down  into  the  excavations  of  the 
wooden  cylinder  beneatli,  so  as  to 
lie  against  tliat  end  which  is  nearest 
to  it. — But,  before  these  pieces  of 
tirrare  bent  down,  as  just  described, 
they  should  be  filed  somewhat 
smaller  at  the  projeding  than  at 
the  other  end ;  because  the  exca- 
vations of  the  wooden  cylinder  are 
to  be  rather  narrower  at  the  bot^ 
torn  than  at  tlie  top ;  and  these 
pieces  of  tin,  when  bent  down, 
ought  to  fit  them  exacily. 

Lastly,  When  all  these  holes  are 
thus  enlarged,  and  the  bits  of  tin 
filed  somewhat  narrow  at  their  pro- 
je<5iing  ends,  and  then  bent  down 
into  the  excavations  of  the  wo<xlen 
cylinder,  the  other  end  of  the  tin 
cylinder,  with  its  square  socket, 
may  be  solderfed  on.  Thus,  whcu 
the  end  of  the  tin  cylinder  at  A,  is 
pressed  forwards  npon  tlie  woodea 
one  towards  B,  by  turning  the 
screw  at  C,  above  described,  all  thp 
excavations  of  the  wooden  cyhnder 
will  be  gradually  lessened,  and  at 
length  entirely  closed;  by  which 
means  they  may  be  adapted  for  the 
reception  and  delivering  of  seeds  of 
any  size,  from  horse-beans  and  peag 
to  wheat,  barley,  and  turnip- seed, 
with  tlie  utmost  accuracy,  so  as  to 
sow  4,  5,  or  6  pecks  per  acre,  or 
more  or  less,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
cultivator,  merely  by  turning  tlie 
screw  a  few  revolutions,  in  cither 
direftion. 

In  fartlier  illustration  of  these 
prin- 
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principles,  or  dlre6lions.  Dr.  Dar- 
iviN  obscr\'es  : 

1 .  That  in  construfting  tin  and 
wooden  cylinders  bt^neath  the  seed- 
box,  another  small  improvement 
may  become  necessary  in  sowing 
very  small  seeds,  namely,  when 
the  screw  at  the  end  A,  is  turned, 
$0  as  to  contraft  all  the  excava- 
tions of  the  wooden  cylinder,  its 
snrface  wi'l  become  bare  for  the 
space  of  one  inch  from  the  end  of 
each  excavation  towards  the  end  B, 
(Plate  I.  Fig.  4),  without  being 
covered  by  the  tin  cylinder.  On 
these  exposed  parts,  which  will  be 
one  inch  long,  and  half  an  incli 
wide,  some  seeds  may  accidentally 
stick,  and  evade  the  brushes  which 
are  to  prevent  them  from  passing, 
while  the-  c}'linders  revolve.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenif-nce,  when 
the  wooden  cylinder  is  placed 
within  the  tin  one,  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  all  the  holes  are  complete- 
ly open,  Dr.  Dak  win  recommends 
a  piece  of  tlie  tin  cylinder,  about  an 
inch  and  an  half  in  lengthy  and  half 
an  inch  in  width,  to  be  cut  out 
from  the  extremity  of  each  hole  next 
tt)  the  end  B,  and  such  piece  to  be 
lixcd  by  a  few  sprigs  on  the 
wooden  cylinder,  exatlly  in  the 
same  place  it  covered  previously  to 
Its  being  cut  out  of  the  tin  one  ;  by 
•which  means,  when  the  tin  cylin- 
<3er  is  afterwards  pushed  forwards, 
by  turning  the  screw  at  its  end,  so 
as  to  contrad  the  excavations  of  the 
wooden  cylinder  beneath,  its  bare 
parts  will  be  an  inch  and  a  half  dis- 
tant from  the  extremities  of  thfe 
excavations  next  to  the  end  B  ; 
and  thus  will  not  pass  under  the 
brushes :  consequently  no  small 
seeds  can  be  lodged  in  them. 

2.  Some  kind  of  iron  staple 
ought  to  be  fixed  on  the  outside,  at 
each  end  of  the  seed-box,  to  catch 


hold  of  the  two  springs  at  d,  d, 
(Plate  I.  Fig.  1),  when  the  hinder* 
part  of  the  carriage  is  elevated  by 
the  man  guiding  it,  in  order  to  sus- 
pend the  coulters  out  of  the  ground, 
and  to  conneft  the  hinder  part  of 
the  machine  with  the  shafts  before: 
so  tljat,  when  turning  at  the  ends 
of  the  lands,  or  passing  to  or  from 
the  field,  the  wheels  may  not  de- 
viate from  the  joint  %,  at  the  centre 
of  the  axle-tree,  but  may  follow  in 
the  same  lines  as  the  shafts. 

3 .  The  seed-box  should  likewise 
be  supported  on  eredl  iron  pins, 
passing  through  staples  of  thatma- 
terialj  with  a  lever  under  the  end  of 
it,  next  to  the  wheel  r,  r,  (Plate  I. 
Fig.  3),  in  order  to  lift  easily 
that  end  of  the  seed-box,  about  an 
inch  high,  and  to  raise  the  teeth  of 
the  iron  cog-wheel  on  its  axis  out 
of  the  teeth  of  the  corresjwndent 
iron  one,  on  the  nave  of  the  car- 
riage-wheel, 

4.  The  construftion  of  the  coul- 
ters which  make  the  drills,  and  of 
the  rakes,  by  which  they  are  filled 
after  the  seed  is  deposited,  and  also 
of  the  hoes,  are  not  delineated  ; 
as  they  resemble  those  employed 
by  persons  pra6tising  the  drill  hus- 
bandry', and  which  we  have  al- 
ready described,  when  treating  of 
Mr.  Cooke"s  patent  machine. 

5.  When  the  lower  ends  of  the 
seed-flues  are  placed  through  the 
holes  in  the  coulter-beam  (Plate  I. 
Fig.  1),  at  the  distance  of  9  inches 
from  each  other,  the  rows  of  wheat 
or  beans  will  be  9  inches  apart  : 
hence,  as  the  wheels  of  the  carriage 
are  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  there- 
fore move  about  12  feet  at  every 
revolution  ;  and,  as  there  are  4 
excavations  round  the  axis  of  the 
seed-box,  which  revolve  4  times  to 
one  revolution  of  the  carriage- 
wheels,    consequently    tiie    seeds 
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contained  In.  the  excavations  of  the 
cylinder  beneath  tlie  seed-box,  will 
be  sown  at  O  inches  distance  in 
each  drill  or  furrow,  while  the 
plough  is  proceeding. 

6.  By  Mr.  Cooke's  drill-plough, 
the  quantity  of  seed  sown  on  an 
acre  is  6  or  7  pecks,  that  is,  about 
half  the  quantity  used  in  broad-cast 
sowing.     If  the  wheat  be  exactly 
deposited  in  the  drill.  Dr.  Dak  win 
is  of  opinion  that  one  bushel  will 
be  fully  sufficient  for  an  acre,  as 
the  rows  are  g  inches  apart  from 
each  other  :  for  then  8  or  9  grains 
would  be   dispersed    in    eveiy    g 
inches  of  the  drill  furrow;  namely, 
in  every  square  of  Q  inches  surface 
of  the  land   so  cultivated. — This 
may  be  more  clearly  ascertained  by. 
the  following  data  :  Mr.  Charles 
Miller,    in  the   "  Philosophical 
TramaStions,"  vol.  Iviii.  has  calcu- 
lated the  number  of  grains   in  a 
bushel    of   wheat    to   amount    to 
C20,0(X)3  Mr.SwANwicK,  of  Der- 
by, has  lately  computed  them  at 
045,000  3  Dr.  Darwin,  therefore, 
concludes  that  a  bushel,  on  an  ave- 
rage,  contains  635,000  grains  of 
wheat.     A  statute  acre  comprises 
4,840  square  yards,  each  of  which 
contains   1(5  squares  of  g  inches  : 
if  4,840  be  multiplied  by  l6,  the 
jnoduce  Vvlil^be  77^440,  which  is 
the  number  of  squares  of  p  inches 
in  such  an  acre.    If  635,000  grains 
in  a  bushel  be  divided  by  77,440, 
(the  number  of  squares  of  p  inches 
in  an  acre),  the  quotient  will  shew, 
that  somewhat  more  than  8  grains 
of  wheat  v/ill  thus  be  deposited  in 
every  g  inches  of  the  drills. 

7.  If  8  or  9  grains  be  dropped 
at  the  same  time  in  one  in<.-li  of 
ground,  they  will,  If  they  all  should 
grow  t(  gerher,  be  too  numerous, 
iiud  form  a  tussock  ;  but,  by  mak- 
ing them  slide  down  an  inclined 
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plane,  from  the  seed-box  to  the 
coulters,  as  in  the  tin  flues,  which 
arecrossed  inorder  tolengthen  theru 
(Plate  I.  Fig.  2),  some  of  the  seeds 
will,  by  their  fri6tioii  while  de- 
scending, be  retarded  more  than 
others;  and  the  8  or  9  seeds  will 
thus  be  scattered  over  the  whole  g 
inches  of  the  drill ;  which  renders 
this  method  of  sowing  far  superior 
to  that  of  dibbling ;  because,  in  the 
latter,  all  the  seeds  are  dropped 
together,  ' 

8.  When  the  holes  in  the  wooden 
cylinder  are  entirely  open,  they  are 
of  a  proper  size  for  the  sowing  of 
horse4ieans,  or  peas  :  when  they 
are  perfedly  closed,  there  will  re- 
main a  small  niche  at  the  end  of 
the  excavation  in  the  wooden  cy- 
linder, nearest  toB  (Plate  I.  Fig.  4), 
for  turnip,  or  other  small  seeds. 
For  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  a 
wooden  wedge  ought  to  be  made 
exa6tly  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
area  of  tlie  hole,  which  the  direftor 
of  the  plough  requires,  who  will 
insert  it  occasionally  in  the  holes, 
when  he  turns  the  screw  at  the 
end  of  the  cylinder,  in  order  to  en- 
large, or  reduce  tliem,  according 
to  tliose  dimensions.  On  tliese 
wedges  ought  to  be  written^  with 
white  paint,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
&c.  which  will  considerably  faci- 
litate the  accommodating  of  the 
size  of  the  excavations  to  each  kind 
of  grain  5  and  which  may  be  al- 
tered, if  requisite,  to  suit  larger  or 
smaller  seeds  of  the  same  species. 

9.  In  some  drill-ploughs,  for  in- 
stance in  Mr.  Cooke's,  there  is 
some  additional  machinery  for 
drawing  a  line,  while  tlie  plough 
proceeds,  in  which  the  wheel  that 
is  next  to  the  last-sown  furrowj 
may  be  direfted  to  pass  at  a  pro- 
per distance  from,  and  parallel  to 
it.  This,  however,  may  be  effected, 

N  when 
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when  sowing  wheat,  or  peas  and 
beans,  by  making  the  wheels, 
while  they  ran  on  the  ground,  at 
the  exa6t  distance  of  54  inches 
from  each  other  5  and,  at  tlie  time 
of  sowing,  by  guiding  the  wheel 
nearest  to  the  part  last  sown  exact- 
ly in  the  rut  last  formed  ;  by  which 
means  every  row  will  be  accurate- 
ly made;  at  the  distance  of  9 
inches. 

To  these  observations,  Dr.  Dar- 
win has  subjoined  some  remarks, 
tending  to  evince,  by  comparison, 
the  essential  improvements  he  has 
made  on  tliis  complicated  Tnaclii- 
ner}',  and  from  which  we  extrad 
the  following : 

1.  The  simplicity  of  his  drill- 
plough  consists,  first,  in  its  having 
a  seed-box  only,  and  not  a  seed- 
box  and  hopper,  as  is  the  case 
with  Mr,  Cooke's  patent  drill- 
plough. 

2.  The  flues,  condu6ting  the 
seed  from  the  bottom  of  the  box 
into  the  drill  furrows,  are  not  dis- 
joined in  the  middle,  to  permit  the 
lower  part  to  move  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  when  the  horse  de- 
viates from  the  line  in  which  the 
coulters  pass,  as  in  Mr.  Cooke's 
plough :  this  defeft  may  be  reme- 
died by  the  simple  universal  joint 
at  X,  (Plate  I.  Fig.  l). 

3.  In  tliis  machine,  tlie  shafts 
behind,  between  which  the  man 
guiding  the  coulters  walks,  are 
fixed  to  the  coulter-beam,  as  well 
as  to  the  axle-tree  j  whereas,  in 
Mr.  Cooke's  patent  driU-plough, 
all  these  are  moveable  joints,  sirrii- 
lar  to  a  parallel  rule,  in  order  to 
countera6t  the  swerving  of  the 
horse  :  which,  in  this  machine,  is 
ciFefted  by  the  simple  universal 
joint  at  s,  (Plate  I.  Fig.  1),  al- 
ready described. 

4r  TUq  dioaensions  of  the  hoks 
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in  tlie  axis  of  the  seed-box,  are 
here  likewise  altered,  merely  by 
turning  a  screw,  so  as  to  accom- 
modate tlsem  to  ever}'^kind  of  seeds, 
which  are  usually  sown  on  fields, 
or  arable  lands. 

5.  The  strong  brush  of  bristles, 
which  sweep  over  the  excavations 
of  the  cylinders  beneath  the  seed- 
box,  and  strickle  them  so  exa6t- 
ly,  that  no  supernumerary  seed.i 
escape ;  and  yet  none  are  eitlier 
bruised  or  broken,  which  some- 
times happens  in  Mr.  Tull's  ori- 
ginal machine. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Darwin  justly  ob- 
serves, that  the  cheaper  and  more 
simple  the  machine  is  in  its  con- 
struction, the  less  liable  will  it  be 
to  accidents,  which  occasion  ex- 
pences  in  its  repair ;  and,  witli 
the  greater  facility  will  its  manage- 
ment be  understood ;  all  which  cir- 
cumstances correspond  with  its 
greater  simplicity:  and,  we  cor- 
dially hope  with  die  Doctor,  that 
the  praiStice  of  the  drill-husbandry 
will  thus  be  more  generally  dif- 
fused, 

Plate  II.  F'lg.l,  is  a  seed-box, 
invented  by  Mr.  Swanwick,  of 
Derby,  who  has  liberally  ofl^ered 
to  shew  the  working  models  of  the 
seed-boxes,  or  to  assist  any  person 
who  may  wish  to  constru^bl  either 
this  drill  machine,  or  the  preced- 
ing one,  invented  by  Dr.  Dar- 
win. 

Mr.  Swanwick's  seed-box  is  4S 
inches  in  length  v/ithin,  and  is 
divided  into  6  cells,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sowing  6  rows  of  seeds  at 
the  same  time,  similar  to  that 
above  specified.  At  the  bottom  of 
each  ceil  is  a  hole  c,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a, 
(Fig.  1),  through  which  the  seed 
passes  into  the  seed-flues,  as  in  the 
machine  before  described  5  but  this 
lias  no  revolving  axis^  there  being 

only 
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only  a  wooden  or  iron  bar,  B,  B^ 
(Fig  3) ,  about  2  inches  broad,  4  feet 
8  inches  long,  and  exactly  3-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick.  Through  this  bar 
6  holes    are    perforated,    marked 
e,  e,  e,  &c.  each  of  which  is  exaftly 
One  inch  in  length,  half  an  inch 
in  width,  and  3-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  depth,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
thickness  of  the  bar.     The  centres 
of  these  holes  are  exactly  8  inches 
distant   from  each  ijther,    corres- 
ponding to  the  holes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  seed-box,  over  which  it  is 
made  to  slide  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  a  groove.    By  this  sliding 
motion,  it  passes  under  stiff  brushes 
which  are  placed  over  it  on  each 
end  of  the  holes,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  seed-box,  and  strickle  oiF  the 
grain,  as  the  holes  in  the  sliding- 
bar  pass  under  them,  which  thus 
distribute  the  quantity  with  consi- 
derable accuracy. 

In  order  to  increase,  or  diminish, 
the  proportion  of  grain  to  be  deliver- 
ed, the  slider  is  covered  with  a  tin- 
case,  C,C,  (Fig.  4,)  wiiich  is  per- 
forated witli  six  holes,  correspond- 
ing with  tliose  in  thf  slider:  instead, 
however,  of  the  bit  of  tin  being  cut 
out  the  full  length  of  the  hole,  part 
of  it  is  left  at  the  end  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  slider,  and  is  bent 
down,  after  tlie  slider  Is  put  into  the 
case,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tin 
cylinder  in  the  preceding  machine 
This  case  is  moveable  about  one 
inch,  backward  and  forward,  by 
turning  the  finger-screw  s  (Fig.  4 
and  5),  by  which  the.  holes  are  en- 
larged, or  diminished,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adapting  them  to  various 
sorts  of  grain,  or  different  quanti- 
ties of  die  same  sort,  exactly  :is  in 
the  tin  and  wooden  cylinders  in 
Plate  I. — The  slides  is  moved  foi- 
wards  by  a  bent  iron  pin,  h,  attach- 
ed to  it^  which  passes  into  a  ser- 
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pentlne  groove,  Y,  (Fig.  5),  fixed 
to  the  have  of  tlie  wheel :  it  is  like- 
wise moved  backwards  by  a  steel 
spring  at  the  otlier  end  of  the  seed- 
box,  but  which  is  not  delineated 
in  the  Plate. 

Fig.  5,  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  parts  before  described  : — E,  E, 
the  seed-box  divided  into  cells  or 
compartments,  by  the  pai'titions 
d,  d,  d. — C)  c,  c,  the  slider,  with 
part  of  the  apertures  seen  just  ap- 
pearing from  under  the  brushes.— 
X  is' the  axis  of  the  wheel. 

Fig.  2,  represents  a  side  view  of 
one  of  the  six  bridges  lying  over  the 
holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  seed-box, 
on  each  side  of  which  the  brushes 
are  fixed,  which  strickle  the:  holes 
when  full  of  corn,  while  the  bai* 
sHdes    backwards    and    forwai'ds. 
The  simplicity  of  this  slider  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seed-box,  Dr.D.  ob- 
serves, may  be,  in  some  instances, 
greater  than  that  of  wooden  and 
tin  cylinders  in  his    machine,    ds 
Mr.  Swan  wick's    has    Only    sis 
holes  for  distributing  the  quantity 
of  corn,  whereas  the  former  has 
twenty-four.    In  other  fespefts,  it 
is,  perhaps,  more  complicated ;  as 
twelves  brushes  are  used,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  six  holes,  whereas 
there  are  only  six  brushes  rubbing 
on  the  tin  cylinder  in  the  former 
machine.     The  reciprocatin;^  mo- 
tion of  tliis  slider  must  be  quick, 
as    it  necessarily  afts  once  every 
time  the  circumference  of  the  car- 
riage-wheei  passes  iiine  inches  for- 
"ward,  which  may  not  be  so  easy 
to  execute  as  the  Cog-wheel,  with 
the  uninterrupted  movement  of  the 
axis  and  cylinder  in  the  preceding 
machine. 

^  astiy.  Dr.  Darwin  concludes 

with  i-^marVing,  rh:^t  t_he  f  xility  of 

adapting  the  holes  to  the  dimensions 

required  in  both  machines,  ai:d  the 

N  2  circum- 
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circumstance,  that  they  neither 
bruise  nor  break  the  grain,  and  are 
not  encumbered  with  an  additional 
hopper,  which  must  deliver  the 
quantity  of  seed  with  great  inaccu- 
racy, from  the  unequal  shaking  of 
the  machine,  considerably  add  to  tlie 
excellence  and  simplicity  of  both. 

Another  implement  upon  a  new 
jprinciple    was    invented    by  Mr. 
John  Horx,  of  Dover,  and  by  him 
denominated  an  "  Univers'iL  sowing 
machine,  Jor  drilling  or  hroad-cast-' 
ing ;"  for  which  he  obtained  a  pa- 
tent, about  the  year  1/35.  It  is  so 
constru6ted  that,  whether  worked 
by  the  hand,  drawn  by  a  horse,  or 
iixed  to  and  used  with  a  plough,  it 
is  not  liable  to  be  put  out  of  order  j 
there  being  but  one  movement  to 
direct  the  whole.     It  sows   every 
kind  of  grain  with  eqvial  ease  and 
regularity,    so   tliat    the  quantity 
sown  may  be  varied  at  pleasure, 
and  in  any  degree.     A  correspon- 
dent in  the  12th  vol,   of  "  Annals 
of  Agriculture"  p.  481,  states,  that 
Mr.  Horn's  invention   possesses 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  cultivat- 
ing turnips,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
crop  against  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 
l^y  sowing  the  usual  (pcantiti/  of 
turnip-seed  broad-cast  by  the  ma- 
chine, and  at  the  same  time  strik- 
ing fiirrows  at  proper  distances  in 
'the  land,  part  is  deposited  in  the 
drills,  and  the  rest  sown  broad-cast 
between  them :  so  that,  if  the  sea- 
son be  dry,  it  will  be  favourable  to 
thediills,  and,  if  wet,  to  that  which 
is  br(^d-cast.     And,  if  it  happen 
tliat  the  latter  be  injured  by  the  de- 
predations of  tlie  fly,  the  former, 
by  coming  at  a  later  period,  is  sav- 
ed; oV,  itthe  former  be  destroyed, 
tlie   latter  is  preserved.      If  the 
Whole  thrive,  the  farmer  has  the 
choice  of  sele^ing  the  most  vigor- 
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ous  plants  from  both, — ^The  pricft 
of  this  valuable  implement,  if  con- 
stru6ted  so  as  to  be  used  with  a 
single-furrow  plough,  is,  we  un- 
derstand, 3  f  guineas  : — if  intended 
for  a  double-furrow  plough,  A\ 
guineas: — that  ofthe large  machine, 
consisting  of  a  seven-furrow  plough, 
with  Mr.  Horn's  additions,  the 
whole  made  by  himself,  is  7\  gui- 
neas,— For  a  more  particular  ac- 
count, we  refer  the  reader  to  a 
treatise  on  the  subjeft,  published  by 
the  inventor  (8vo.  tjd.  Johnson, 
178(3),  entitled  "  Desciiption  and 
Use  of  the  Universal  Solving  Ma- 
chine for  Drilling  and  Broad-cast- 
ing." 

In  the  12th  vol,  of  Annals  cf 
Agriculture,  p.  1()7.  we  also  meet 
with  a  communication  from  a  Mr. 
J,  Harvey,  of  Elmley,  in  Avhich 
he  announces  his  invention  of  an 
engine  that  plants  every  kind  of 
grain  in  a  maniier,  he  conceives, 
never  before  attempted.  It  is  a 
common  wheel-plough,  to  which 
is  fixed  a  simple  piece  of  machin- 
ery, for  conve}'ing,  by  means  of  an 
engine  fixed  to  the  plough,  im- 
mediately behind  the  mould-board, 
any  quantity  of  grain  into  an  inci- 
sion in  the  heart  of  a  furrow,  of 
whatever  depth  :  the  seed  is  eflec- 
tually  and  instantly  covered  by  an 
instrument  suspended  to  the  en- 
gine. The  w^hole  machinery  con- 
sists of  iron,  yet  docs  not  exceed 
20lb.  in  weight. — ^The  engine  may 
be  worked  without  a  handle  (un- 
less at  the  end),  wh'.ch  does  not  re- 
tard the  ^sowing,  or  add  much  to 
the  labour  of  the  horses.  Tiie  in- 
ventor observes,  that  it  may  be  em- 
ployed on  any  soil,  and  in  ajl  sear 
sons ;  the  seed  bding  covered  to 
proteft  it  from  tiie  effefts  of  the 
weather. — ^Th-  price  of  Mr.  Har- 
vey's implement^    exduMvely<^ 

the 
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the  plough  to  which  it  is  fixed, 
docs  not  exceed  three  guineas. 

The  last  of  tliese  various  con- 
trivances, of  wlach  we  shall  take 
notice,  is  the  Drill  and  Hof- 
Plough,  invented  a  few  years  since 
by  a  Mr,  Ridge,  of  which  an  en- 
graving is  given  i:i  the  60th  vol. 
of  the  Gent.  Magazine,  for  l/pOj 
where  its  principle-j  and  mechanism 
are  described. — ^This  machine  is  so 
construded  that,  by  means  of  a 
handle,  the  man  employed  has 
power  to  hold  or  guide  it  in  a  strait 
direction,  without  any  attention  to 
the  going  of  the  horse  being  requi- 
site, fartlier  than  is  rendered  neces- 
saiy  in  a  common  plough  :  and, 
whether  the  implement  he  drawn 
up,  or  down  a  hill,  or  horizontally, 
it  deposits  the  corn  with  equal  re- 
gularity, and  at  any  given  depth  j 
so  that  none  of  the  seed  will  be 
buried  too  deeply  in  the  earth,  or 
exposed  to  perish  on  the  surface. 
Thus,  it  is  asserted,  one-third  of 
the  Usual  quantity  of  seed  may,  in 
general,  be  saved ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  more  than  one-half. 

The  wheels  on  whichMr. Ridge's 
plough  moves,  are  half  a  rod  in 
circumference  3  and,  by  computipg 
their  revolutions,  when  they  have 
once  passed  over  the  field,  the  por- 
tion of  seed  sov/n  may  be  ascer- 
tained, if  the  machine  be  supplied 
with  a  certain  quantity.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  that  can  thus  be  drilled 
in  one  day,  depends  on  the  distance 
at  which  the  rows  of  corn  are  set. 
Stones,  it  is  said,  are  no  obstruction 
to  the  diiiling  of  corn,  by  means  of 
this  implement ;  provided  they  be 
not  too  large  to  pass  between  the 
tines,  or  tubes,  v^hich  deliver  the 
seed  to  the  ground. 

The  plough  heie  alluded  to,  may 
be  used  for  sowing  every  kind  of 
grain,  or  seeds,  not  only  with  taci- 
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lityand  regularity,  but  also  with- 
out bruising  them  5  and,  as  soon 
as  the  crop  grows  up,  it  may  be 
employed  with  equal  advantage  as 
a  horse-hoe.  Its  construftion  is 
stated  to  be  so  simple,  that  in  half 
an  hour  a  common  ploughman  may 
be  made  to  comprehend  its  move- 
ments, sufficiently  to  be  entrusted 
with  it  for  tlie  whole  season.  On 
level  soils,  one  hoi'se,  in  general, 
will  be  fully  competent  to  draw  it  5 
but,  in  ascending  steep  hills,  or  on 
very  stiff  land,  two  will  become 
necessary. — The  price  of  this  ex- 
pensive implement,  we  understand, 
is  about  14  guineas. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  drilling  system,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  Mr.  Amos's  "  Theo'' 
ry  and  Practice  of  Drill- Husband- 
ry,'" (4to,  18s.)  published  a  few- 
years  since,  in  which  the  matter 
is  fully  investigated,  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  are 
fairly  appreciated.  But  those,  who 
wish  to  acquire  only  a  general 
knowledge  of  this  important  prac- 
tice, we  advise  to  peruse  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Cooke's  pamphlet  (12rao. 
price  6d.)  entitled,,  "Drill-Hus- 
bandry perfetled." 

Before  we  conclude  this  highly 
important  subjeft,  it  will  be  useful 
to  state  the  extraordinary  national 
saving  that  would  arise  from  a  ge- 
neral introdudion  of  tiie  driJi-hus- 
bandry.  Indeftc!,  tlae  patriotic  Lord 
SoMERviLLE,  late  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  whose 
exertions  in  promoting  tliat  bene- 
ficial science,  must  endera-  him  to 
every  friend  of  his  country,  has  al- 
ready anticipated  our  calculations. 
Though  bred  to  tlie  broad-cast  me- 
thod, which  he  till  lately  followed, 
tliat  enlightened  Nobleman  has,  in 
tlie  Appendix  to  his  interesting 
work,  entitled  "  The  System  fol- 
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lowed  during  the  two  last  years  ly 
the  Board  of  Agriculture"  &cc. 
(Svo.  pp.  300,  Miller,  1 800),  im- 
partially exhibited  the  great  ad- 
vantages that  might  result  from 
the  national  adoption  of  the  drill- 
husbandry.  We  regret  that  our 
Jimits  Avill  permit  us  only  to  ex- 
traft  a  few  leading  circumstances 
from  his  Lordship's  publication.  In 
order  to  ascertain,  beyond  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  doubt,  the  infinite  supe- 
riority of  the  drilling,  over  that  of 
the  broad-cast  method  of  sowing, 
he  applied  to  three  gentlemen  alike 
eminent  for  their  agricultural  skill, 
and  each  of  whom  made  use  of 
different  drill -ploughs.  From  an 
accurate  statement  it  appears,  that 
the  expences  attendant  on  the  old 
and  new  praflices,  are  as  follow  : 


Expence  of  seed-corn  on  133  acres  of  land,  sown  in  the 
usual  broad-cast  husbandry  in  17P9,  was 

The  expence  of  seed-corn  for  the  same  number  of  acres, 
according  to  the  present  improved  system  of  drilling, 

In  the  year  1800,  the  expence  of  140  acres  broad-cast,was 
Ditto,      -         -         -         ditto,      -      drilled. 

Which  affords  a  saving  of  not  less  than    -      ^ 
in  seed-corn  on  140  acres  of  land. 


£. 134  10    6 


100     4 

6 

21(5  10 

0 

92     0 

0 

124  10 

0 

Both  estimates  were  made  from 
a6hial  experience,  by  the  industrious 
Mr.  BuDDEN,  and  communicated  to 
Lord  SoMERviLLE  by  the  Rev.  H. 
J.  Close,  of  Hordle,  near  Ly- 
mington  ;  from  whose  letter  we 
insert  the  following  computation  of 
an  annual  saving  that  may  be  ef- 
fe6led  by  the  unifonn  pra6tice  of 
the  drill-husbandry  ;  and  which, 
at  a  moderate  calculation,  will 
amount  to  not  less  than  eight  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat,  one  mil- 
lion of  bushels  of  rye,  three  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  ba rl ey,ybzir  mil- 
lio?is  of  bushels  of  oats,  and  one 
Ttiillion  of  bushels  of  beans  and 
peas ! 

Having,  however,  in  the  course 
of  attentive  observation,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  witnessed 
many  disappointments,  both  in 
statistical  and  political  schemes, 
■we  are  not  so  sanguine  in  our  ex- 
pe6tations,  as  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence on  any  general  statement, 
especially  when  it  is  exemplilied 
py  row/Z(/ numbers.     Nevertheless, 


in  justice  to  the  zealous  supporters 
of  the  drill-plough,  we  fully  admit 
its  superiority  over  the  clumsy  and 
irregular  pra6lice  of  the  wasteful 
broad-cast  husbandry  ;  and  poste- 
rity will  ever  gratefully  remember 
the  names  of  Tull,  Cooke, 
Young,  and  Darwin,  if,  by  their 
joint  labours,  one  half  of  the  above 
stated  quantity  of  grain  and  seeds, 
that  is,  together  eight  or  nine  mil- 
lions of  bushels,  could  be  annually 
saved  to  the  nation,  before  one  half 
of  tlie  present  eventful  century  is 
expired. 

DRINKING,  is  one  of  the  ani- 
mal functions,  essential  to  the  pro- 
per solution  and  digestion  of  food. 
Although  the  proportion  of  liquid 
to  that  of  dry,  or  solid  food,  can- 
not be  precisely  ascertained ;  yet, 
if  the  constant  secretion  of  fluids 
be  laid  down  as  tlie  basis  of  this 
computation,  we  should,  perhaps, 
drink  double  the  quantity  of  the 
solid  provisions  we  daily  consume. 
Nevertheless,  even  tl:is  proportion 
is  but  too  often  exceeded,  merely 

to 
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to  please  the  artificial  cravings  of  a 
corrupted  palate.  Thus,  we  no 
longer  drink  with  a  view  to  quench 
thirst  only,  but  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  whethi-r  we  are  naturally 
inclined,  or  not.  Nay,  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  sots  in  beer, 
ale,  spirits,  wine,  punch,  and  even 
tea. — Excessive  drink,  however, 
though  it  distend  and  oppress  the 
stomach,  and  thus  impede  diges- 
tion, is  not  nearly  so  pernicious  as 
gluttony,  luiiess  the  former  bt;  at- 
tended with  intoxication.  It  how- 
ever impoverishes  the  whole  mass 
of  tlie  blood,  by  rendering  it  too 
tljin  and  watery  ;  so  that  relaxation 
of  the  urinary  and  other  canals,  at 
lengdi,  general  debility  of  the  sys- 
tem, are  its  necessary  concomi- 
tants. 

On  tlie  contrary,  too  little  drink 
disposes  persons  of  a  sedentary  life 
to  indigestion ;  because  many  par- 
ticles of  solid  food  are,  for  want 
of  dilut,ion,  passed  unassimilated 
through  the  alimentary  canal ;  and 
tiie  blood  becomes  viscid,  and 
inert  in  its  circulation.  The  active 
and  laborious  should,  therefore, 
drink  more  than  the  idle  or  phleg- 
matic ;  and  either  of  these  more  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  to  supply 
the  great  loss  of  humours  exhaled 
by  insensible  perspiration. 

Persons,  whose  natural  appetite 
is  not  depraved  in  conseciuence  of 
irregular  living,  may  easily  regu- 
late the  due  proportion  of  their 
drink  to  tJiat  of  dry  aliment  j  as, 
to  them,  thirst  will  be  the  safest 
guide,  liut  those  individuals  who 
have  become  slaves  to  the  libations 
of  Bacchus,  are  unfortunately  de- 
prived of  this  beneficent  instindt, 
which  is  the  privilege  even  of  irra- 
tional animals. 

If  the  moral  turpitude  of  com- 
mitting excess  in  drinking,  affords 
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no  argument  to  induce  tliehabitual 
votary  to  abstain  from  such  perni- 
cious pra6tice,  we  shall  only  add, 
that  he  will  sooner  or  later  feel  the 
effefts  of  it  in  painful  and  lingering 
sickness.  To  a  reflefting  mind,  it 
aflbrds  matter  of  just  surprize, 
how  so  many  persons  of  worth  and 
charafter,  while  sober,  can  devote 
themselves  to  a  custom  which  they 
cannot  but  abhor  in  their  friends. 
For  the  sake  of  a  momentary  gra- 
tification of  the  palate,  wines  and 
spirits  are  indiscriminately  swallow- 
ed, and  especially  by  those  whose 
age,  labours,  and  merit  in  society, 
often  entitle  them  to  neither.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  valuable  grain, 
by  Nature  designed  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  and  indigent,  are  annu- 
ally converted  into  liquid  Jlre,  or 
more  properly,  poison  '  Wiiere  is 
the  philanthropist,  in  our  Imperial 
Senate,  who  possesses  virtue  and 
influence  sufficient  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  so  extensive  a  system  of 
mischief  ? 

After  this  involuntary  digression, 
we  slaall  only  observe,  that  large 
potations  are,  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  constitution,  improper ;  that 
they  are  particularly  injurious  when 
indulged  in  previously  to  tiie  taking 
of  food,  and  especially  before  din- 
ner ;  that  all  beverage  is  more  per- 
nicious to  the  healthy  in  a  warm, 
than  in  a  cold  state  5  that  the  hu- 
man stomach  should  never  be  in- 
undated with  immoderate  quanti- 
ties of  drink  at  one  lime;  and  that 
tlie  most  natural  drink,  and  the 
most  conducive  to  health,  witliout 
exception,  is  pure  water. 

DRONE,  in  natural  history,  a 
species  of  bee,  which  is  nearly 
double  the  size  of  the  common 
working  ins(;6t.  The  head  of  drones 
is  round,  the  eyes  full,  their  tongue 
short,  and  the  belly  broader  than 
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in  the  other  classes  ;  they  are  like- 
wise of  a  darker  colour,  and  more 
thickly  clothed, — See  Bee^  vol.  i. 
p.  215. 

DROPSY,  a  soft,  unelastic 
swelling  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
body  :  in  other  words,  a  colle6tion 
of  water  under  the  whole  skin,  cr 
in  the  brain,  chest,  abdomen,  &c. 

This  complaint  may  originate 
from  various  causes,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal  : — 1. 
Obstructions  in  the  intestines  of  the 
lower  belly,  especially  after  agues. 

2.  Suppressions  of  natural  and  peri- 
odical fluxes  ;  polypous  and  other 
concretions  in  the    blood-vessels. 

3.  Obstipations  of  the  lymphatics, 
arising  chiefly  from  a  free  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  4.  Great  re- 
laxation of  the  vascular  parts,  in 
consequence  of  poor,  watery  and 
viscid  nutriment,  impure  damp  air, 
&c.  5,  A  general  acrimony  of  the 
fluids,  after  repelled  eruptions,  or 
from  an  accumulation  of  acrid, 
gouty,  bilious,  ancl  other  humours. 
6.  General  debility  f  onsequent  to 
copious  evacuations,  or  convulsive 
diseases,  which  have  reduced  the 
whole  nervous  system  : — the  opera- 
tion of  all  these  cafises  is  often  pro- 
moted by  an  hereditary  disposition 
of  tlie  individual. 

Regimen.  Drinking  was  for- 
merly considered  as  very  injurious 
to  dropsical  patients,  so  tliat  phy- 
sicians often  prohibited  the  use  of 
all  liquid  food.  Later  experience, 
however,  has  evinced  the  fallacy  of 
this  rule  ;  for,  in  many  cases,  the 
disease  has  been  cured  merely  by 
ahundant  dilution ;  especially  in 
those  constitutions  which  are  not 
naturally  phlegmatic.  Hence  it 
has  been  found,  that  the  copious 
use  of  mineral  waters  (see  Diure- 
tics) has  frequently  been  attend- 
ed with  the  best  efleds. — Vege- 
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table  acids,  such  as  vinegar,  thi 
juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  &c.  di- 
luted with  water,  should  be  drunk 
in  preference  to  wines  or  spirits, 
either  of  which  are  generally  hurt- 
ful. The  aged  and  emaciated,  how- 
ever, may  occa.iionally  take  a  glass 
of  wine,  or,  with  equal  advantage, 
mustard  whey,  or  ginger-tea.-^ 
Their  diet  ought  to  consist  of  nou- 
rishing and  stimulating  dishes,  but 
of  easy  digestion,  and  to  be  taken 
in  moderation.  White  meat,  fowls, 
and  even  game  properly  roasted  or 
stewed,  may  be  eaten  with  toasted 
bread  or  biscuits.  Horse-radish, 
onions,  and  garlic,  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  foreign  spices,  and  in  hrgt 
proportions.  But  tea,  cotfee,  and 
punch,  are  alike  improper  for  irrit- 
able and  nervous  habits. 

Muscular  exercise  and  gentle, 
but  often  repeated  fridion  of  the 
parts  affesfted,  are  two  primary 
objects  which  deserve  attention. — 
The  patient  ought  to  live  in  a 
warm,  dry  place,  not  expose  him- 
self to  cold  (^r  damp  air,  and  wear 
flannel  next  the  skin,  to  promote 
perspiration. — ^The  tepid  bath  has 
often  procured  considerable  relief. 

Medicine.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  disease,  brisk  laxatives,  consist- 
ing of  rhubarb  and  cream  of  tartar, 
may  be  of  immediate  service  to  the 
young  and  robuit,  but  to  aged  or 
debilitated  patients,  we  cannot 
with  safety  recommend  either  pur- 
gatives or  emetics ;  as  the  latter 
in  particular,  may  be  attended 
with  serious  consequences.  In 
such  cases,  medical  advice  should 
not  be  neglefted.  In  general, 
however,  sn^all  doses  of  cream  of 
tartar,  namely,  half  a  dram,  six  or 
eight  times  a-day  ;  and  from  six 
to  ten  grains  of  salt-petre,  with 
three  or  four  grains  of  powdered 
squill,  every  morning  and  evening, 

may 
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imay  be  taken  without  risk,  if  pro- 
fessional assistance  cannot  be  easily 
obtained. — All  other  drugs,  for-in- 
stgnce,  bark,  tartar  emetic,  cam- 
phor, opium,  &:c.  are  powerful  re- 
medies, which  ought  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  those  only  who  possess 
the  ability  of  ascertaining  the  na- 
ture and  cause  of  the  disease.  For 
similar  reasons,  we  cannot  imph- 
citly  approve  of  the  external  appli- 
cation of  oil,  nor  the  swallowing  of 
a  table  spoonful  of  commo?i  sand 
every  day :  this  is  a  curious,  but 
cheap  remedy,  which  has  lately 
been  announced  by  Dr.  Guthrik, 
of  St.  Petersburg.'-',  who  informs  us 
that  it  was  found  "  to  purge  the 
patient  pretty  briskly,  and  to  pro- 
cure a  relief  of  all  the  symptoms." 
DROPWORT,  or  Oenanthe,  L. 
a  genus  of  perennial  plants,  con- 
sisting of  seven  species,  five  of 
which  ar  indigenous  ;  among  these 
■  the  following  only  deseiTC  notice  : 

1.  The  Jistulosa,  or  Common 
Water  Dropwort,  which  thrives 
in  meadows,  ponds,  and  ditches  ; 
and  flowers  in  July.  Its ,  naked 
stalk  grows  only  ]2  inches  high. 
The  plant  is  refused  by  cows  and 
horses  ;  though,  from  experiments 
made  in  this  country,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  noxious  to  the  former. 
Bechstein,  however,  affirms  that 
in  Germany  this  species  of  the  drop- 
wort  is  a  poisonous  vegetable,  and 
has  been  found  to  produce  danger- 
ous effeds  on,  man  and  dogs :  its 
root,  tlierefore,  which  spreads  ex- 
tensively in  a  swampy  soil,  ought 
to  be  carefully  extirpated. 

2.  The  crocatu,  or  Hemlock 
Water -Dropwort,  or  Dead- 
tongue,  wiiich  grows  in  watery 
places,  on  tlie  banks  of  rivers,  and 
in  ditches.  Its  reddish  thick  stalk 
attains  a  height  from  3  to  5  feet. 
According  to  Dr.  Withering,  the 
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wliole  of  this  plant  is  deleterious ; 
^nd  Dr.  PuLTENEY  remarks,  that 
the  root  is  the  nK)st  virulent  of  all 
the  vegetable  poisons  that  Great 
Britain  produces  5  many  instances 
of  its  fatal  effects  being  recorded. 
Unless  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
after  eating  any  small  portion  df 
this  root  (which  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  wild  celery,  ox  parsnip) 
be  immediately  emptied  by  briskly 
operating  emetics,  there  is  no  other 
cliance  of  saving  tile  patient's  life; 
because  it  speedily  produces  con- 
vujsioi-is,  madness^  and  death. 

As  a  medicine,  however,  an  ir\- 
fusion  of  thef  leaves,  or  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  the  root, 
taken  every  morning,  has  in  -one 
instance  cured  a  very- obstinate  cu- 
taneous disease  :  though  we  advise 
such  trials  to  be  made  only  with  ani- 
rnals. — According  to  Mr.GoucH, 
the  country  people  in  Westmore- 
land apply  a  poultice  of  tlie  herb  to 
the  ulcer,  which  is  sometimes 
formed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  cleft 
of  the  hoof  in  horned  cattle,  and  is 
termed  the  foul. — The  inhabitants 
of  Pembrokeshire  call  this  plant, 
the  Jive-fingered  root :  it  is  much 
used  by  them  in  cataplasms  for  the 
fclo-n,  or  the  worst  kind  of  whit- 
low.— Sheep  eat  the  leavrs  of  this 
vegetable,  but  they  are  refused  b/ 
cows  and  horses. 

DROWNING,  is  the  aft  of 
sutfbcating,  or  being  suffocated,  by 
a  total  immersion  in  water.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  a  per- 
son may  remain  in  this  element, 
without  being  droicned,  is  very 
unequal,  in  different  individuals ; 
and  dcperds  as  much  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  as  on  the  par- 
ticular constitution  of  tlie  subje6l : 
in  general,  however,  there  is  less 
prospect  of  recovery,  after  having 
continued  fifteen  minutes  in  a  wa- 
tery 
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tery  grave.  In  such  cases,  death 
ensues  from  impeded  respiration, 
and  the  consequent  ceasing  of  the 
circiilation  of  the  blood,  by  which 
Ibe  body  loses  its  heat,  and,  with 
that,  the  activity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. Dr.  GooDWYN  justly  ob- 
serves, that  the  vfater  produces  all 
the  changes  which  take  place  in 
,«lrowning,  only  indireSihj,  by  ex- 
clnding  the  atmospheric  air  from 
.the  lungs,  as  they  admit  but  a  very 
JDConsidenible  quantity  of  fluid  to 
pass  into  them,  during  immersion. 
Hence  we  shall  find,  in  the  progress 
.of  tliis  inquiry,  that  inflation  of  the 
lungs  is  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  restoring  life,- 

Before  we  describe  tlie  various 
metliods  and  instruments  that  have 
been  successfully  adopted,  for  re- 
covering drowned  persons,  it  will 
be  useful  to  advert  (on  the  plan  of 
Dr.  Stkuve)  to  those  circumstances 
which  deserve  lo  be  duly  weighed, 
pre-.'iously  to  any  uciive  measures 
being  taken  on  such  unfortunate 
occa.sions  -.  1 .  The  season  and  wea- 
ther j  2.  Length  of  time  the  person 
has  continued  underwater;  3. The 
state  of  his  mind  when  the  accident 
happened  :  whether  he  was  intoxi- 
.  cated,  frightened,  &c. ;  4.  Consti- 
tution of  the  body,  and  whether  he 
was  in  a  state  of  perspiralion  j  5. 
The  height  from  which  he  fell,  and 
whether  his  head  plunged  foremost  5 
6.  Depth  of  the  water  ;  whether  it 
was  co!d  or  warm,  sea,  or  river 
water,  and  how  he  was  dressed. 
Lastly,  7.  The  manner  in  which  he 
was  taken  out,  whetlier  by  the  legs, 
and  without  receiving  any  injury, 
or  by  instruments  ;  and  whether  he 
was  rolled  about  in  a  tub,  or  what 
other  methods  were  pursued  for  his 
restoration. 

Few  improvements  appear  to 
have  been  made  in  the  ucatraeiit 
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of  the  drowned,  since  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  medical  science  was 
first  discussed,  in  a  popular  man- 
ner, by  the  late  Dr.  Tissox;  yet 
the  names  of  Cullen,Goodwyn, 
CoGAN,  Hawes,  and  Coleman,  ia 
Britam,  as  well  as  those  of  Unzkk, 
Reimarus,  and  Struve,  in  Ger- 
many, deserve  to  be  respectfully 
mentioned :  from  their  various  pub- 
lications, and  especially  of  the  two 
last  mentioned,  we  shall  briefly 
state  the  principal  rules  of  condudt 
to  be  observed,  with  respe6l  to 
persons  in  that  deplorable  situation. 
Symptoms  of  Apparent  Death  by 
Drowning. — Coldness;  paleness  of 
the  whole  body;  tlie  lips  of  a  livid 
hue ;  the  mouth  either  open  or  firm- 
ly closed ;  the  tongue  blue,  swelled 
3nd  protruded  ;  the  eye-lids  closed, 
the  eyes  turned,  and  their  pupils 
dilated;  the  face  sv/elled  and  bluej 
the  lower  belly  hard  and  inflated. 
The  first  signs  of  returning  anima- 
tion are,  convulsive  starting  of  tlie 
muscles  of  the  face,  or  feet ;  mo- 
tion of  the  eye-lids  j  a  spasmodic 
shivering  of  the  body. 

Treatment.— ^\ .  After  having  been 
carefully  taken  out  of  the  water  by 
the  arms,  so  as  to  prevent  the  least 
injury  to  the  head  and  breast,  the 
body  ought  to  be  carried  to  the 
nearest  house  (if  possible,  in  a 
bier,  as  represented  in  tlie  Plate, 
which  is  described  p.  IQl),  with 
the  head  somewhat  raised ;  or,  in 
fine  warm  weather,  the  resuscita- 
tive  process  may  with  more  advan- 
tage be  performed  in  tlie  open  air, 
especially  in  sun-shine. 

2.  When  the  subjed  is  deposit- 
ed, the  upper  part  of  the  body 
should  be  supported  half-sitting, 
with  the  head  inclining  towards  tlie 
right  side. 

3.  The  clothes  are  to  be  taken  oft' 
without  delay,  butwiih  Uie  grcate.-,t 

pre- 
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tprecantlon;  as  violent  shaking  of 
the  body  might  extinguish  the  la- 
tent spark  of  life. 

4.  The  mouth  and  nose  must  be 
cleansed  from  the  mucus  and  froth, 
by  means  of  a  feather  dipped  in  oil. 

5.  The  whole  body  should  now 
be  gently  wiped  and  dried  with 
warm  flannel  cloths,  tlien  covered 
with  blankets,  featlier-beds,  hay, 
straw,  &c.  In  cold  or  moist  wea- 
ther, the  patient  is  to  be  laid  on  a 
mattress  or  bed,  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  fire,  or  in  a  room 
moderately  heated ;  but  in  the  warm 
days  of  summer,  a  simple  couch  is 
sufficient. 

6.  If  the  patient  be  very  young, 
or  a  child,  it  may  be  placed  in  bed 
between  two  persons,  to  promote 
natural  warmth.  (See  also  the 
JFarmirig  Machine,  delineated  in 
the  second  Plate,  and  described 
p.  192.) 

7.  In  situations  where  the  bath 
cannot  be  conveniently  procured, 
bladders  filled  with  lukewarm  wa- 
ter should  be  applied  to  dilferent 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  or  a  warm- 
ing-pan wrapped  in  flannel  gently 
moved  along  the  spine  ;  or  aroma- 
tic fomentations  frequently  and 
cautiously  repeated. 

8.  As  the  breathing  of  many  per- 
sons in  an  apartment  would  render 
the  air  mephitic,  ajid  thus  retard, 
or  even  prevent  the  restoration  of 
life,  not  more  than  five  or  six  as- 
tiistants  should  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  room  where  the  body  is  de- 
posited. 

Stimulants  generally  employed : 
1.  Moderate  friction  with  soft, 
warm  flannel,  at  the  beginning,  and 
gradually  increased  by  means  of 
brushes  dipped  in  oil,  till  pulsations 
of  the  heart  are  perceptible.  . 
'^.  Inflation  of  the  lungs,  which 
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may  be  mor6  conveniently  effefted 
by  blowing  into  one  of  tl;e  nostrils, 
than  by  introducing  air  into  the 
mouth.  For  the  former  purpose, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with 
a  wooden  pipe,  fitted  at  one  extre- 
mity for  tilling  the  nostril,  and  at 
the  other  for  being  blown  into  by 
a  healtliy  person's  mouth,  or  for 
receiving  the  muzzle  of  a  pair  of 
common  bellows,  by  which  the 
operation  may  be  longer  continued. 
At  first,  however,  it  will  always  be 
more  proper  to  mtroduce  the  waiin 
breatli  from  the  lungs  of  a  living 
person,  than  to  commence  with 
cold  atmospheric  air.  During  tliis 
operation,  the  other  nostril  and  tlie 
mouth  should  br.  closed  by  an  as- 
sistant, while  a  third  person  gently 
presses  the  chest  with  his  hands, 
as  soon  as  tlie  lungs  are  observed 
to  be  inflated. — For  a  more  effec- 
tual method  of  alternately  intro- 
ducing fresh  air  into  the  lungs,  and 
expelling  that  which  is  rendered 
mephitic,  or  unfit  for  respiration, 
wc  refer  the  reader  to  the  second 
plate,  Fig.  1,  described  in  p.  190, 
and  following. 

3.  Stimulating  clysters,  consist- 
ing of  warm  water  and  common 
salt ;  or  a  strong  solution  of  tartar 
emetic  ;  dr  decottions  of  aromatic 
herbs ;  or  six  ounces  of  brandy, 
should  be  speedily  administered.—- 
We  do  not  consider  inje6tions  of 
the  smoke  of  tobacco,  or  even  clys- 
ters of  that  narcotic  plant,  in  all 
instances  sp.fe  or  proper. 

4.  Let  the  body  be  gently  rubbed 
with  common  salt,  or  with  flannels 
dipped  in  spirits  j  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  fomented  with  hot  brandyj 
the  temples  stimulated  with  spirit 
of  hartshorn  ;  and  the  ^nostrils  oc- 
casionally tickled  with  a  feather. 

5.  Persons  of  a  very  robust 
fram*:-,  and  M-liose  skin  atter  being 

dried. 
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dried,  assumes  a  rigid  and  contra<?t- 
ed  surface,  may  be  put  into  the 
sub- tepid  bath,  of  about  65°,  which 
roust  be  gradually  raised  to  75  or 
80°,  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  ;  or  the 
body  carried  to  a  brewhouse,  and 
covered  with  warm  grains  for  three 
or  four  hours  :  but  these  expedients 
generally  require  m  dical  assist- 
ance. 

6.  Violent  shaking  and  agita- 
tion of  the  body  by  tiie  legs  and 
arms,  though  strongly  recommend- 
ed, and  supposed  to  have  often  for- 
warded the  recovery  of  children 
and  boys,  appears  to  us  a  doubtful 
remedy,  which  can  be  practised 
only  in  certain  cases. 

7.  Sprinkling  the  naked  bodv  of 
a  drowned  person  with  cold  water; 
submitting  it  to  the  operation  of  a 
shower-bath,  or  the  sudden  shocks 
of  the  eleftric  fluid ;  as  well  as 
whipping  it  with  nettles,  adminis- 
tering emetics,  and  blood-letting, 
—are  desperate  expedients,  which 
should  be  resorted  to  only  after  the 
more  lenient  means  have  been  un- 
successfully employed. 

It  is,  however,  a  vulgar  and 
dangerous  error,  to  suppose  tliat 
persons  apparently  dead  by  im- 
mersion under  water,  are  irjeco- 
verable,  because  life  does  not  soon 
re-appear  :  hence  we  seriously  en- 
treat those  who  are  thus  employed 
in  the  sei-vice  of  humanity,  to  per- 
severe for  three  or  four  hours  at 
least,  in  the  application  of  the  mo->t 
appropriate  remedies  above  de- 
scribed; for  there  are  many  in- 
stances recorded,  of  patients  who 
recovered,  after  they  had  been  re- 
linquished by  all  their  medical  and 
otlier  assistants. 

Treatment  on  the  return  of  life  : 
As  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of 
that  happy  change    become   cis- 
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cernible,  additional  care  must  be- 
taken to  cherish  the  vital  attion, 
by  the  most  sootliing  means.  All 
violent  proceedioiis  shouid,  there- 
fore, be  iratnertintely  abandoned, 
no  farther  stimulants  applied,  nor 
even  th'-  ears  of  tli^  patient  be  an- 
noyed by  loud  speaking,  shouting, 
Src.  At  that  imv-ortant  crisis,  mo- 
derate, friftion  only  is  requisite. 
And,  if  the  reviving  person  hap;;en 
to  be  in  the  bath,  he  may  ether 
remain  there,  provided  his  sensa- 
tions be  easy  and  agreeable,  or  I>e 
removed  to  a  comfotrtable  bed, 
after  being  expeditiously  dried  witli 
warm  flannels :  fomentations  of 
aromatic  pla;ts  may  then  be  ap- 
plied to  the  pit  of  the  stomach; 
bladders  filled  with  warm  water, 
placed  to  the  left  side ;  the  soles  of 
the  feet  rubbed  with  Fait;  the 
month  cleared  of  froth  and  mucus, 
and  a  little  white  wine,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  salt  in  water,  dropped  on  the 
tongue.  But  all  strong  stimulants, 
such  as  powerful  eledric  shocks, 
strong  odours  of  volatile  salts,  &:c. 
are  at  this  period  particularly  inju- 
rious. Lastly,  the  patient,  after 
resuscitation,  ought  to  be  for  a 
short  interval  resigned  to  the  efforts 
of  Nature,  and  left  in  a  composed 
and  (juiescent  state  :  as  soon  as  he 
is  able  to  swallow,  widiout  com- 
pulsion or  persuasion,  warm  wine, 
or  tea,  with  a  few  drops  of  vinegar, 
instead  of  milk,  or  gruel,  warm 
beer,  and  the  like,  should  be  given 
in  small  doses  frequently  repeated. 
Having  stated  the  leading  parti- 
culars to  be  attended  to,  in  the 
praftical  treatment  of  persons  who 
are  on  the  eve  of  suffering  from 
aquatic  suftbcalion,  we  shall  ac- 
company them  witli  a  few  direc- 
tions, addressed  to  those  humane 
assistants  who  often  fall  virtims 
for  want  of  due  precaution  in  tlie 
execution 
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execution  of  their  benevolent  de- 
sign. 

As  many  fatal  accidents  hap])en 
to  individuals  who  wish  to  rescue 
others  in  danger  of  being  drowned, 
especially  when  the  former  are  un- 
. skilful  in  the  useful  artof  swim- 
ming, winch  ought  to  beJearnt  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  we  think  it 
our  duty  to  remind  the  reader  of 
the  two  excellent  contrivances  al- 
ready described  in  our  first  volume, 
under  the  articles  Air-jacket, 
and  Bameoe  Habit.  Every  fami- 
ly dwelling  on  the  banks  of  lakes 
or  rivers,  or.  near  ponds,  ought  to 
be  always  provided  with  two  or 
three  such  useful  articles,  to  serve 
in  cases  of  emergency  ;  as  it  will 
generally  be  too  late  to  procure 
them  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion. 
Beside  tlie  various  instmments  re- 
presented in  our  first  plate  on  this 
subjeft,  and  immediately  to  be  de- 
scribed, there  is  another  method 
of  discovering  the  body  of  a  drown- 
ed person,  when  immersed  under 
water.  Although  we  do  not  give 
implicit  c)-edit  to  novel  and  impro- 
bable schemes,  yet,  independently 
of  its  presumptive  authenticity,  we 
think  the  following  narrative  enti- 
tled to  attention  :  it  is  inserted  in 
the  37th  volume  of  the  Gcntlemari  s 
A^agazine,  for  April  1767. 

liie  bo^ly  of  a  child  drowned  in 
the  river  Kennet,  near  Newbury, 
jBerks,  was  discovered  by  a  very 
singular  experiment. — After  dili- 
gent search  had'  been  made  to  no 
purpose,  a  two-penny  loaf,  with  a 
quantity  of  quicksilver  put  into  it, 
was  set  afloat  from  the  place  where 
the  child  had  probably  fallen  in, 
which  loaf  steered  its  course  down 
the  river  upv.'ards  of  half  a  mile, 
before  a  great  number  of  specta- 
tors, when  the  body  happening  to 
lie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
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the  loaf  suddenly  tacked  about, 
swam  across  the  river,  and  gra- 
dually sunk  near  the  child,  when 
both  the  child  and  loaf  were  imme- 
diately brought  up,  with  garblers 
ready  for  that  purpose. — In  appa- 
rent confirmation  of  tliis  extraordi- 
nary occurrence,  we  meet  with  the 
following  account  in  Dr.  Struve's 
PraSikal  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Re^ 
covering  Suspended  Anitn ation ,  ^c. 
(12mo.  pp.  2l0.3s.6d.  Murray  and 
Highley,  London,  1801). — A  stu- 
dent of  a  certain  university  being- 
drowned,  an  unsuccessful  .search 
was  made  for  the  body.  A  bye- 
stander  advised  his  young  friends 
to  procure  a  large  loaf;  to  scoop 
out  part  of  the  crumb ;  fill  the  hol- 
low part  with  mercury,  and  then 
to  throw  this  f/idcksilver-pye  upon 
the  current :  he  averred  that  it 
would  become  stationary  at  the 
place  where  the  drowned  was 
lying.  They  followed  his  advice, 
and  the  body  was  actually  found. — 
As  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  these  nar- 
ratives, by  the  test  of  experience, 
we  shall  only  add,  that  tliere  ap- 
pears to  be  no  chemical  affinity  be- 
tween mercury  and  the  human 
body,  while  in  a  living  and  liealthy 
state  ;  and  that  the  swimming  of  a 
loaf,  partly  filled  witli  that  metal, 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  a  si- 
milar degree  of  specific  gravity 
procured  by  this  artificial  combi- 
nation. 

explanation. 

I.  Of  the  Plate  representing  the 
"  Instruments  for  recovering  thf 
Drowned." 

Fig.  1 ,  A  forked  instrument  with 
blunt  points,  for  making  a  sttperfi- 
cial  search  after  the  drowned  body, 
and  sounding  the  particular  situa- 
tion in  wlxich  it  lies.. 
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Fig.  2,  A  ladder  with  a  long, 
jointed  handle,  and  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  vol.  i,  p.  299, 
when  treating  of  the  Ice-boats  : 
a  model  of  these  boats  may  be  in- 
speded  in  the  Repository  of  the 
"  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,"  &:c.  Adel- 
phi,  London. 

Fig.  3,  AnextraSlor,  or  a  linked 
pair  of  tongs,  which  in  the  plate 
appears  closed;  but,  oa  immersing 
it  into  water,  opens  by  its  own 
"weight,  as  well  as  by  tlie  sliding 
down  of  the  iron  ring  0  from  the 
part  marked  x,  to  that  of  11.  It  may 
again  be  closed,  by  pulUng  the 
double  rope  fastened  to  the  ring  0, 
which  is  tJius  shifted  upward  from 
It  to  X :  by  means  of  expanding  tlie 
iron  arms  n  n,  which  are  likewise 
connefted  wltli  this  ring,  the  mouth 
or  flaps  of  the  instrument  r  r,  may 
^e  shut  :  and  to  prevent  their 
opening  till  required,  the  two  ropes 
are  firmly  tied  round  tlie  iron  bolt 
*  5 ;  in  which  situation  they  re- 
main till  the  body  is  extracted. — 
This  instrument,  together  with  that 
represented,  Fig.  1,  cost  about  2l. 
at  Hamburgh.  Great  attention  is 
required  in  preserving  them  from 
the  eiFe<fts  of  rast ;  and,  indepen- 
dently of  the  weight  of  iron-vi'ork. 
Fig.  3,  is  perhajw  the  most  com- 
plete piece  of  machinery  that  can 
be  contriTcd  for  tliis  purpose. 

II.  Of  the  Engraving  in  ivhiih  the 
"  Implements  of  restoration  from 
drmvning"  are  represented. 

Fig.  1,  A  pair  of  bellows  with 
two  separate  bags,  so-,  contrived 
that  by  opening  them,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  nostrils  or  mouth  of  a 
patient,  one  bag  will  be  filled  with 
common  air,  and  the  other  with 
the  mepUitic  air  ext rafted  from  the 
lungs  3  and,  by  shutting  them  again. 
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pure  atmospheric  air  will  be  Inffio- 
duced  into  those  organs,  and  that 
drawn  out,  consequently  discharged 
into  the  room.  Thus,  the  artificial 
breathing  may  be  continued,  while 
the  other  operations  on  tlie  surface 
of  the  body  are  carried  on  ;  whiclx 
could  not  be  conveniently  done,  if 
the  muzzle  of  a  common  pair  of 
bellows  were  introduced  into  the 
nostril. 

a,  Is  an  intermediate  board,  but 
which  admits  of  no  communica- 
tion between  the  two  bags.  In  the 
external  board  of  each  side,  there 
is  the  usual  hole,  marked  b,  pro- 
vided with  a  valve  ;  and  tlie  cyUn- 
drical  part  through  which  the  air  is 
expelled  in  common  bellows,  is 
here  soldered  to  a  copper  box, 
within  which  two  other  valves  are 
applied  to  the  tubes  condufting  the 
air.  The  cover  c?  of  this  box,  which 
may  be  unscrewed  by  means  of  an 
inteiposed  leather  ring,  is  almost  of 
the  shape  of  a  funnel,  to  the  neck 
of  which  is  fastened  a  flexible  tube 
e,  made  of  varnished  silk  cloth,  and 
a  spiral  wire  tliat  forms  the  cavity. 
To  tlie  extremity  of  this  tube  is  at- 
tached a  small  ivory  pipe  f,  the 
front  of  which  may  either  be  tubu- 
lar and  round,  for  introducing  it 
into  the  nostril :  or  flat  hke  the' 
top-piece  of  a  clarionet,  if  it  be  in- 
tended for  the  mouth.  The  valves 
(which  cannot  be  represented  in  a 
plate),  consist  t»f  stifieued  taiFety, 
and  arc  so  arranged,  that  tlie  cor- 
responding ones  stand  in  an  invert- 
ed order.  If,  tlierefore,  both  bags 
of  the  bellows  be  expanded,  two 
of  the  valves  open  themselves  to- 
wards die  internal  part  of  tlie  ma- 
chine :  one  of  these  is  fixed  to  one 
of  the  side-boards,  but  the  other  is 
within  the  box,  on  tlie  moutK  of 
the  conducting  tube  belonging  to* 
tlie  opposite  bag  of  tiic  bellows. 

By 
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By  this  contrivance,  the  air  enters 
both  ba  :s  of  the  bellows  at  the  same 
time,  and  is,  on  compression,  again 
expelled  by  means  of  two  other 
valves,  which  open  from  within 
toward  the  external  parts.  Both 
hags  of  the  bellows  terminati^  be- 
low the  valve  in  one  principal  tube 
of  communication ;  because,  tho' 
the  adion  of  both  bellows  is  simul- 
taneous, the  stream  of  air,  con- 
formably to  ihe  arrangement  before 
pointed  out,  can  only  enter,  and 
escape,  aJteniate/j/. — In  using  this 
machine,  the  small  ivory  pipe  is 
applied  eitlier  to  one  of  the  nostrils, 
or  put  into  the  mouth  :  in  the  for- 
mer case,  the  other  nostril  and  the 
mouth  must  be  closed  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, both  nostrils.  When  the  bel- 
lows are  set  in  aftion,  one  of  the 
bags  receives  a  column  of  atmo- 
spheric air  tlirough  its  valve ;  while 
the  other,  by  means  of  its  flexible 
tube  and  its  valve,  extracts  a  por- 
tion of  air  from  the  lungs.  But,  if 
the  bellows  are  again  shut,  one  of 
the  bags  parts  with  the  impure  gas 
drawn  out  of  the  pulmonary  ves- 
sels ;  and  the  second  conveys  pure 
atmospheric  air  to  the  organs  of 
respiration.  By  properly  repeating 
this  alternate  process,  the  patient 
may  again  be  enabled  to  exercise 
the  importantfuniStion  of  breathing. 
As,  however,  a  precipitate  and  ir- 
regular niethod  of  proceeding  might 
be  produftive  of  injury,  tliis  deli- 
cate operation  ought  tobe  performed 
by  persons  wiio arc  acquainted  with 
the  mechanism  of  respiration. — 
In  some  cases,  where  the  patient 
has,  for  a  considerable  time,  lain 
under  water,  or  was  afterwards 
neglefted  for  want  of  due  assist- 
ance, it  would  be  desirable  to  in- 
troduce into  his  limgs  oxygen,  or 
pure  Vital,  dephlogisticated  air,  in- 
«t«ad  of  that  of  tlic  common  atmo- 
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sphere ;  as  the  latter  is  generally 
more  or  less  corru})tcd  on  such  oc- 
casions by  the  bre;iih  of  many  per- 
sons in  the  same  room.  For  thi$ 
purpose  may  be  used  a  bladder, 
marked  ^>,  which  is  provided  with 
a  cock  and  pipe  fitted  or  screwed 
to  the  board  of  the  inspiring  valve 
and  bag  of  the  bellows.  If,  there- 
fore, after  opening  the  cock,  the 
machine  is  set  in  motion,  it  will 
extract  the  pure  ^ir  contained  in  the 
bladder,  and,  on  the  subsequent 
compression  ot  the  bellows,  force 
it  into  the  lungs  of  tlie  )  atient. 

Fig.  2,  A  machine  for  injeding 
the  smoke  of  tobacco  by  way  of 
clyster,  hi  those  desperate  cases 
which  require  the  application  of 
this  remedy.  It  consists  of  a  pair 
of  hellov/s,  to  the  muzzle  of  which 
is  fitted  a  mctiil  box,  a,  provided 
with  a  ring,  iii  the  middle  of  which 
it  may  be  unscrewed,  and  again 
closed,  after  being  filled  with  to- 
bacco, and  set  on  fire  :  the  pipe  c 
(wiich,  by  mistake,  is  represented 
with  a  sharp  point  in  our  plate,  but 
should  be  perfectly  round  and  blunt 
at  the  top)  of  the  flexible  tube  /•, 
is  introduced  into  Uie  fmidameut ; 
and  thus,  by  means  of  tlie  bellows 
d,  the  smoke  is  forced  hilo  tlie 
redum. 

Fig.  3,  A  bier  of  w  icker  work, 
in  the  form  of  a  slanting,  oblong 
basket,  for  conveying  the  body  of 
the  drowned,  in  a  posture  some- 
what raised.  This  simple  contriv- 
ance has  the  advantiige,  that  the 
w  atcr  may  easily  run  oif,  while  th» 
patient  is  carried  :  and,  as  many 
unfortunate  persons  are  materially 
injured  by  rough  treatment,  belbre 
tliey  arrive  at  a  house  of  reception^ 
so  that  their  recovery  Ls  thus  of'ttn 
frustrated,  we  recommend  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  this  usetul  im- 
plement.    It  costi  at  Hamburgh 
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only  ten  marks  currency,  or  about 
15s. 

Fig.  4,  The  JVctrming  Machine 
of  block  tin,  or  other  metal,  was 
originally  invented  by  Mr.  Hak- 
VEY,  of  London,  who  suggested  it 
to  our  Royal  Humane  Society,  and 
it  was  subsequently  improved  by 
M.  Braasch,  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic, of  Hamburgh.  Its  objeft 
is  to  procure  an  uniform  degree  of 
warmth,  throughout  the  apparatus, 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  by 
filling  the  hollow  or  double  bottom 
and  sides  of  tlie  whole  implement 
with  boiling  water.— a  is  the  body 
of  the  machine,  seven  feet  long, 
and  made  of  solid  pieces  of  block- 
tin,  to  prevent  tlie  necessity  of  sol- 
"dering  them,  and  consequently  the 
formation  of  iron-rust :  it  jests  on 
two  \vooden  legs  ff,  and  may  be 
"easily  carried  by  the  handles  g  g. — 
The  water "  is  poured  in  through 
both  funnels  d,d,  in  order  to  warm 
it  more  speedily  ;  and  each  of  these 
"is  provided  with  a  stopper  (as  re- 
presented in  the  Plate,  suspended 
on  a  chain), witli  a  view  to  prevent, 
if  necessary,  too  sudden  evapora- 
tion and  cooling  of  the  water  : — 
h  is  the  intermediate  space  between 
the  two  metallic  plates,  producing 
a  vacuum  of  '1\  4nches,  in  which 
the  fluid  is  diffused  over  tlie  whole 
machine ; — h  is  a  wooden  desk  to 
support  the  head  of  the  patient, 
and  to  prote£t  it  from  the  immedi- 
ate contad  with  the  heated  parts  ; 
but,  on  the  opposite  end  of  the 
'machine,  there  is  an  enlarged  in- 
termediate space  <:,  for  holding  such 
a  (luantity  of  water  and  vapours  as 
will  procure  an  additional,  or  at 
least  a  more  permanent,  degree  of 
heat  towards  the  lower  extremities, 
than  to  tlie  trunk  of  the  body.  For 
discharging  the  water,  when  it  is 
aot  wanted,  or  changing  it  when 
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too  cold,  there  is  a  cock  at  e. 
The  hollow  sides  of  this  machine 
are  about  twelve  inches  high  ;  and 
in  order  to  ensure  an  uniform 
warmth,  the  body  apparently  dead 
should  be  placed  on  a  straw  mat- 
tress, and  tucked  in  with  blankets. 
A  pailful  of  water  is  required  to  fill 
the  whole  machine,  as  a  smaller 
qviantity  would,  warm  the  sides  only 
for  a  short  time,  by  means  of  tlie 
v'apour. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  ingenious  contrivance  may  also 
be  used  for  a  tvarm  hath;  for  which 
purjxiBe,  the  inner  space  in  which 
the  body  lies,  should  be  supplied 
with  water.  The  whole  apparatus, 
in  its  present  improved  state,  made 
of  copper,  costs  at  Hamburgh  about 
200  marks,  or  from  14  to  15l. 

Lastly,  we  cannot  conclude  this 
subject,  -without  affording  the  rea- 
der a  view  of  the  different  articles 
belonging  to  a  complete  chest  of 
instruments,  and  other  materials, 
employed  in  the  various  processes 
for  recovering  suspended  animation 
from  drowning.  The  merit  of  these 
institutions  in  England,  is  due  to 
Drs.  Cog  AN  and  Hawes,  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
at  London  J  but  the  improved  ar- 
rangement of  the  chest  now  to  be 
described,  together  with  tlie  choice 
of  internal  and  external  remedies, 
were  made  by  one  of  our  most 
esteemed  surgeons,  Mr.  Kite,  in 
1/88,  though  considerably  extend- 
ed in  1790,  by  Mr.  Redlich,  a 
respectable  medical  pra6litioner  at 
Hamburgh.  This  gentleman  is 
likewise  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Humane  Society 
in  that  city,  and  has  offered  the 
following  articles  for  sixty-five 
marks,  or  about  four  guineas  and 
a  half. — J^is  complete  chest  cou- 
tauis  : 

A  small 
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A  small  bottle  of  reftified  spijit  of  winjJi 

Ditto,  wliite  wine  vinegar. 

Ditto,  sweet  oil. 

Ditto,  white  French  brandy. 

Ditto,  volatile  sal  ammoniac. 

Ditto,  vitriolic  seUier, 

Ditto,  mustard-seed. 

A  machine  for  inje6ting  the  smoke  of  tobacco. 
A  leather  tube,  together  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  for  inflating  the  lungi. 
Another  tubs  of  leuher,  for  introducing  medicines  into  the  stomach. 
A  small  syringe  for  cle-aring  tlie  throat  of  mucus. 
Three  woollen  covers,  or  blankets. 

Four  bnishes,  and  six  woollen  cloths,  for  performing  frit^on. 
Several  emetics. 
Two  lancets  for  bbod-letting. 
One  pound  of  tobacco. 

A.  roller  and  cushion,  to  be  used  in  venesedtion. 
Two  quills,  a  sponge,  and  some  lint. 
A  pocket-knife. 
An  apparatus  for  striking  fire. 
Charaomik  and  elder- ijowers. 
Cooaraon  salt — and  a  printed  copy  (in  German)  of  rales  and  direo 

tions  for  treating  tke  drowned. 


Conceiving  tlist  a  chest  contain- 
ing all  these  articles  could  not  be 
piu'chased  in  London  for  less  than 
double  the  price  above  stated,  be- 
side the  additional  trouble  of  pro- 
curing tliem,  "we  have  inserted  this 
account ;  especially  as  the  com- 
tnercial  intercourse  between  Ham- 
burgh and  this  country,  is  daily  in- 
creasing. 

DB.UXKENNESS,  is  that  state 
in  which,  from  the  intemperate 
drinkiiig  ©f  liquors,  reason  has  lost 
its  powers,  and  the  person  into.xi- 
cated  is  unable  to  govern  himself. 

Tkis  odious  vice  is  but  too  pre- 
valent among  the  lower  order  of 
people,  \vKo,  under  the  erroneous 
idea  of  drowning  care,  indulge 
tiieo?seHes  in  strong  liquors  ;  and 
by  gradually  acquiring  haljits  of 
inteiiAperaoce,  not  only  undermine 
their  coitstitut;ion,  but  also  become 
a  disgnace  to.  society. 

>>Q>  .VI. — YOi-.  *J. 


Drunkenness  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  breach  of  the  law  of  Na- 
ture, wliich  durefts  us  to  preserve 
the  use  of  our  reason.  By  the  la\f 
of  this  country,  it  cannot  be  plead*- 
ed  as  an  excuse  for  committing 
trespasses  and  crimes  5  nay,  any 
person  who  is  found  intoxicated, 
incurs  a  penalty  of  five  shillings, 
or,  in  case  of  non-payment,  is  to 
be  set  in  tlie  stocks.  Those  who 
are  guilty  of  it  a  second  time,  may 
be  bound  in  a  certain  sura  for  their 
good  behaviour  ;  and,  if  any  ale- 
house keeper  be  conviiSted  of  the 
oflFence,  he  is  liable  to  be  deprived 
of  his  license  tor  the  term  of  three 
yeai:s.  These  are  wholesome  re- 
gulations, aijid  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
wished,  that  they  were  more  frc" 
quently  enforced,  as  well  for  the 
benefi^t  of  individuals,  as  on  account 
of  tlie  national  charader.— -See  In- 


toxication". 
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DRY-ROT,  a  disease  incident 
to  timber,  used  for  building,  such 
as  floorino-boards,  joists,  wainscot- 
ing, &c. 

Dr.  Darwin  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  dry-rot  mav  be  entirely  pre- 
vented, by  soaking  the  timber  first 
in  lime-water,  till  it  has  absorbed 
as  much  of  it  as  possible,  and,  after 
it  has  become  dry,  immersing  it  in 
a  weak  solution  of  vitriolic  acid  in 
water,  which  he  supposes  will  not 
only  preserve  it  from  decay  for 
many  centuries  (if  it  be  kept  dry), 
but  also  render  it  less  inflamma- 
ble ;  a  circumstance  that  merits 
considerable  attention  in  coiistruft- 
ing  houses. 

In  the  Transa6tion5  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  we  meet  widi  the  following 
account  of  the  cause  of  the  dry-rot 
in  timber,  and  the  method  of  pre- 
venting it,  communicated  by  Ro- 
bert Batsox,  of  Limehouse,  Esq. 
—He  observes,  that  tlie  drj'-rot 
ha.^  ing  taken  place  in  one  of  his 
parlours,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  re- 
quire tlie  pulling  down  part  of  the 
•wainscot,  every  third  year;  and 
perceiving  that  it  arose  from  a 
damp  stagnated  air,  and  from  the 
moisture  of  the  earth,  he  deter- 
.inined,  in  the  montli  of  June,  1/83, 
to  build  a  narrow  closet,  next  tlie 
wall  through  which  the  moisture 
came  to  tiie  parlour :  this  expe- 
dient had  the  desired  efFect,  But, 
tliough  the  rot  in  the  parlour  was 
totally  stoppeil,  the  evil  soon  ap- 
peared Jn  the  closet,  where  fungi 
of  a  yellow  coloin-  arose  in  various 
parts.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1786,  .the  closet  was  locked  up 
about  ten  weeks :  on  opening  it, 
numerous  excrescences  were  ob- 
■erved.  about  tlie  lower  part ;  a 
white  mould  was  spread  by  a  plant 
xesen^bling  a  vine  or  sea- weed  j 
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and  the  whole  of  the  inside,  china, 
&c.  was  covered  with  a  fine  pow- 
der of  the  colour  of  brick-dust. 
On  cleaning  out  the  closet,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  disease  had  af- 
fe6ted  the  wood  so  far  as  to  extend 
through  every  shelf,  and  the  brack- 
ets that  supported  them.     In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1/87,  he  de- 
termined to  strip  the  whole  closet 
of  lining  and  floor,  not  to  leave  a 
particle  of  the  wood  behind,  and 
also  to  dig,  and  take  away,  about 
two  feet  of  tlie  earth  in  depth,  and 
leave  the  walls  to  dry,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  roots  or  seeds  of  the  evil. 
When,  by  time,  the  admission  of 
air,  and  good  brushing,  it  had  be- 
come properly  dry  and  cleansed, 
he  filled  it  of  sufficient  height  for  the 
joists,  with  anchor-j-mith's  ashes  ; 
because  no  vegetable  will  grow  in 
them.     The  joists  being  sawed  off" 
to  their  proper  lengths,  and  fully 
prepared,  they  and  the  plates  were 
well  charred,  and  laid  upon   the 
ashes;  particular  diredions  being 
given,  that  no  scantling  or  board 
might    be  cut  or    planed  in  the 
place,   lest  any  dust  or  shavings 
might  drop  among  the  ashes.    The 
flooring-boards  being  very  dry,  he 
caused  tliem  to  be  laid  close,  to 
prevent    the   dust  getting  down, 
which  perhaps,   in  the  course  of 
time,  might  bring  on  vegetation. 
The  framing  of  the  closet  was  then 
fixed  up,  having  all  tlie  lower  pan- 
nels  let  in,  to  be  fastened  with  but- 
tons only,  so  that,  if  any  vegeta- 
tion should  arise,  tlie  paiinels  miglit 
with  ease  be  taken  out,  and  exa- 
mined. 

In  some  situations,  it  ftiight  be 
expedient  and  necessary  to  take 
out  a  greater  depth  of  earth  ;  and 
where  ashes  can  be  had  from  afoun- 
dery,  they  may  be  substituted  foe 
those  of  anchor-smiths ;  but  house- 
ashes 
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*sbes  are  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

At  the  expiration  of  seven  years 
from  the  period  of  making  this 
experiment,  the  wainscot  was  re- 
moved, and  the  flooring  -  boards 
also  taken  up,  when  they  were 
found  entirely  free  from  any  ap- 
pearance of  tlie  rot :  two  pieces  of 
wood  (yellow  fir)  which  had  been 
driven  into  the  wall  as  plugs,  with- 
out being  previously  charred,  were 
alone  afFetled  with  this  disease. 

DUCK,  the  Common  Wild, 
or  Anas  loschas,  L.  an  aquatic 
fowl,  from  which  the  common 
tame  sorts  derive  their  origin. 

This  bird  frequents  the  lakes  of 
dlfterent  countries,  and  feeds  upon 
frogs  and  several  sorts  of  inseds. — 
The  wild-ducks  pair  in  the  spring  j 
build  their  nests  among  rushes  near 
the  water,  and  lay  from  ten  to  six- 
teen eggs.  The  mallard,  or  drake, 
though  it  varies  in  colours,  always 
retains  the  curled  feathers  of  the 
tail,  and  both  sexes  the  form  of  the 
bill. 

Wild-ducks  abound  particularly 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  great  num- 
bers are  taken  annually  in  the  de- 
coys, which,  in  that  county,  are 
commonly  set  at  a  certain  rent, 
from  5  to  20l.  a  year ;  and  there 
is  a  decoy  in  Somersetshire,  which 
is  rented  at  30l.  The  birds  of  the 
former  county  principally  contri- 
bute to  the  supply  of  the  London 
markets ;  as  surprizing  numbers 
of  ducks,  widgeons,  &c.  are  annu- 
ally taken. 

The  situation  proper  for  a  decoy, 
should  be  chosen,  where  there  is  a 
large  pond  surrounded  with  ^\'ood, 
in  a  marshy  and  uncultivated  coun- 
try. As  soon  as  the  evening  sets 
in,  the  decoy  rises,  as  it  is  termed, 
and  the  wild-fowl  feed  during  die 
wghX.     This  rising  is,  in  Soraer- 
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setsliire,  called  roading. — ^The  de- 
coy-ducks are  fed  widi  hemp-seed, 
wl)ich  is  thrown  over  the  screens, 
in  small  quantities,  to  bring  them 
forwards  into  the  pipes  or  canals, 
and  to  allure  the  wild-fowl  to  fol- 
low ;  this  seed  being  so  light  as  to 
float. 

There  are  several  pipes  that  lead 
up  a  narrow  ditch,  at  the   extre- 
mity of    which   is   a  funnel-net. 
Over  these  pipes  (which   are  nar- 
rower from  their  first  entrance),  is 
a  continued  arch   of  netting  sus- 
pended on  hoops.      It  is  necessary 
to  have  a  pipe  or  ditch  for  almost 
every  wind  that  may  blow  ;  as  it 
depends  upon  this  circumstance  to 
which  pipe  the  birds  will  resort  j 
and  the  decoy-man  always  keeps  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  ducks,  to 
prevent  his  effluvia  reaching  their 
sagacious  nostrils.       Along    each 
pipe,  at  certain  intervals,  are  placed 
skreens  constru6ted  of  reeds,  which 
are  so  arranged,  that  it  Is  impos- 
sible the  wild-fowl  should  see  the 
decoy-man,  before  they  have  pass- 
ed  towards  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
where  the  purse-net  is  placed.  I'he 
wild-fowl  are  Induced  to  go  up  one 
of  these  pipes,  because  the  decoy- 
ducks,    trained  to  this,    lead  the 
way,     either    after     hearing    the 
whistle  of  the  decoy-man,  or  be- 
ing enticed   by    tlie    hemp-seed  j 
they  will  tlien  dive  under  water, 
while  the  wild-fowl  fly  on,  and 
are  taken  in  the  purse. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that 
tlie  wild-birds  are  in  such  a  Ictliar- 
gic  state,  that  they  will  not  follow 
the  decoy-ducks.  Recourse  is  then 
generally  had  to  a  dog  trained  for 
the  purpose  :  he  passes  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  reed- 
skreens ;  this  att rafts  tlie  eye  of 
the  wild-fowl,  and  they  advance 
towards  the  animal  to  drive  him 
O  2  away. 
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away.  At  length,  the  decoy-man 
appears  behind  a  skrcen,  and  the 
•wild-birds,  not  daring  to  ])ass  by 
him  in  return,  nor  being  able  to 
efted  their  escajje  upwards,  on  ac" 
count  of  the  net-coveang,  rush  on 
into  tlie  purse-net. 
-  -  Tiie  general  season  for  catching 
fowls  in  decoys,  is  tiom  tlie  latter 
end  of  October  till  February  :  the 
taking  of  them  earlier  is  jjrohibited 
by  an  aft  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32,  -which 
forbids  it  from  June  the  1st  to  Oc- 
tober the  1st,  under  the  })enaity  of 
5s.  for  each  bird  destroyed  within 
that  period. 

Tanie  ducks  are  very  useful  for 
destroying  the  black  caterpillars, 
snails,  or  slugs,  which  infest  tur- 
nip fields :  hence,  if  they  are  turn- 
ed into  such  iields,  tliey  will  de- 
'  vour  all  the  inserts,  and  do  no  in- 
jury to  the  crop. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  ducks  are 
extremely  fond  of  the  entrails  of 
other  animals,  and  almost  every 
kind  of  tilth.  Hence  their  flesh, 
though  much  relished  by  the  epi- 
cure, is  of  a  strong,  alkaline  fla- 
vour, and  not  easy  of  digestion. 
Those  who  are  afflided  with  ulcers, 
or  cutaneous  eruptions,  as  well  as 
invalids  and  convalescents  who  are 
liable  to  eruiftations,  ought  care- 
fully to  abstain  from  tiiis  enticing, 
but  hurtful  food.  If  a  small  quan- 
tity o£  a  roasted  duck  must  never- 
theless be  eaten,  it  ought  to  be 
mixed,  during  mastication,  witli  a 
considerable  proportion  of  toasted 
bread,  or  biscuits,  to  absorb  and 
sheath  tlie  acrimony  which  it  con- 
tains. It  is,  however,  equally  ab- 
surd and  injurious  to  take  drams  of 
sj>irituous  liquors  after  eating  such 
meat ;  for,  instead  of  assisting  tlie 
digestive  organs,  this  momentary 
stimulas  cannot  fail  ultimately  to 
jclax  them :  hence  drinking- should 
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for  a  few  minutes  be  delayed,  and 
afterwards  water  or  beer  may  bo 
used,  in  very  small  draughts,  which 
will  not  uiundate  and  weaken  tii« 
stoma  ch. 

DUCK's-MEAT,  or  Lcmna,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  four 
species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of 
tills  country,  and  grow  abundantly 
in  ponds,  ditches,  and  stagnaiit 
w  aters.  They  are  in  flower  from 
June  to  September,  and  afford  a 
grateful  food  to  ducks  and  geese, 
from  wliich  circumstance  this  ve- 
getable has  received  its  name. 

In  Germany,  it  is,  on  account 
of  its  various  economical  U6e:s,  of- 
ten cultivated,  by  removing  the 
whole  plant  in  pails,  and  pvutjng 
it  in  stagnant  waters. — Wlien  min- 
gled with  bran,  it  affords  excellent 
food  for  geese  and  other  poultry. 
In  Thuringia,  hogs  are  reared  and 
fattened  with  a  mixture  of  duck's- 
meat,  bran,  and  ground  bailey. 
But  the  most  pro^  table  employ- 
ment of  tliis  vegetable,  we  learn 
from  Bechstein,  who  informs  us, 
that  "  from  tliese  apparently  use- 
less ^Z^^roiij  roots,  a  yarn  may  be 
spun,  which  is  equal  to  that  ob- 
tained from  flax," 

Duck's-meat  is  of  a  coolingj, 
emollient  nature,  and  has  therefore 
been  applied  to  inflammations,  ery- 
sipelas, or  the  shingles  ;  and  aLo 
to  the  gout,  eitlier  alone  or  mixed 
with  barley-meal.  Country  peo- 
ple sometimes  employ  it  for  remov- 
ing the  jaundice  :  hence  they  in- 
fuse it  in  white  wine,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  six  ounces,  to  be  taken  nine 
days  successively,  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  it  is  said  to  have  ef- 
fec-fed  a  cure. 

DUEL,  a  .single  combat,  on  some 
private  occasion  or  quarrel,  in  con- 
sequeuce  of  a  chcdlenge. 

Takmg  away  the  life  of  a  per- 
son. 
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son,  by  deliberate  duelling,  is,  l^  the 
iaw  of  this  countiy,  a  species  of  mur- 
der; and  c()«se(]ucntl}',  it  charges 
the  crime  and  inflitts  the  puuish'- 
ment  of  homicide  on  tlie  principals, 
and  likewise,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  on  their  seconds. 
It  iias  also  been  enafted,  that  chal- 
lenges to  fight,  whetlier  by  word 
or  letter,  as  well  as  the  carrying  ot' 
fuch  messages,  are  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  And,  if 
they  arise  from  gambling,  the  of- 
fender, by  the  g  Anne,  c.  14,  in- 
curs tiie  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods 
to  the  Crown,  and  an  impiison- 
rncnt  for  five  years. 

Such,  however,  has  been  the 
prevalence  of  fashion,  that  neitiia.- 
tiie  teiTor  of  severe  penalties,  noi- 
any  other  consideration,  have  been 
able  to  abolish  a  praftice  so  un- 
justifiable, and,  at  the  same  time, 
so  unbecoming  every  pej'son  who 
aspires  to  tl)e  chara6ter  of  a  ra- 
iional  agent.  It  must,  nevertlie- 
less,  be  acknowledged,  that  neither 
duelling  with  weapons,  nor  box- 
ing, is  in  such  repute  at  present  as 
it  was  a  few  years  siace  ;  and  we 
trust,  that  from  the  good  sense  of 
individuals,  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
Jaw,  it  will  in  a  short  time  be  com- 
pletely abolished, 

DUMBNESS,  is  the  .privation, 
pr  want,  of  the  faculty  of  speech. 

This  lanfortunate  defeift  proceeds 
•djieriy  from  total  and  native  dtaf* 
■ness;  if  it  arise  from  a  deficiency 
in  the  organs  necessary  for  utter- 
ing sounds,  it  is  always  incurable. 
Several  instances,  however,  have 
occurred  of  persons  born  deaf,  who 
have  been  tau>!,ht  to  speak  distindt- 
ly ;  to  read,  write,  understand 
arithmetic,  &cc. 

The  most  eminent  teachers  of 
ll.e  dumb  in  this  country,  were, 

i.  Dr.  Wall  IS,  who,  io  the 
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6ist  nnmberof  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  gives  an  account  of 
two  persons  he  had  taught  to 
speak  5  and,  in  tlie  245th  number 
of  the  same  work,  his  metliod  'n 
ex{-,Iained. 

2.  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood, 
late  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  perhaps 
the  first  person  that  ever  brought 
the  surprizing  art  of  imparting 
speech  to  dumb  persons  to  any  de- 
gree of  perfe6tion.  He  first  com- 
menced his  useful  labours  in  1764, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
enabled  many  to  speak,  write,  $ct. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  com- 
municate a  clear  idea  of  his  me- 
tliod,  which  indeed  will  not  admit 
of  being  so  fully  explained  in  writ- 
ing, as  to  enable  any  pei-s©»  to 
t<?ach  it. — Mr.  B.  used  to  pro 
nouiM:e  first  the  sound  of  a,  slowly, 
at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the 
figure  of  tliat  letter,  and  making 
his  pupil  watch  the  motion  of  his 
mouth  and  lliroat ;  he  then  put  his 
finger  into  the  pupil's  mouth,  de- 
pressing or  elevating  his  tongue, 
and  making  him  keep  the  parts  in 
thai  position.  Next,  he  laid  hold  of 
tlie  outside  of  the  wind-pipe,  and 
squeezed  it  in  a  certain  dirediou, 
which  we  confess  ourselves  utterly 
unable  to  describe.  Wiiile  be  was 
pronouncing  the  letter  a,  his  pupil 
was  anxiously  imitating  him,  un- 
certain of,  oi"  ratlier  not  compre- 
hending, the  nature  of  tlie  sound 
he  was  required  to  utter.  In  this 
manner,  Mr,  Braidwood  pro- 
ceeded, till  his  tyro  learned  to  pro- 
nounce tlie  sounds  of  the  ditFerent 
letters  of  tlie  alphabet.  Mr.B.  tlien 
continued  ia  the  same  order  to  join 
vowels  and  consonants,  till  at  length 
his  pupil  was  enabled  both  to  speak 
and  read. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  omit 
mentioning  tiie  labours  of  the  very 

03  ingenious 
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ingenious  Abbe  I/Epee,  of  Berlin, 
wiio  lias  desen'edly  acquired  great 
celebrity  by  his  method  of  leaching 
dumb  persons  to  spealc,  by  signs  or 
charafters.  For  an  account  of  his 
plan,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  "  New  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
.^cadcmy  of  Sciences,"  &c.  of  Ber- 
lin for  the  year  1/85  ("  Noveaux 
Memoircs  de  IS Acadcmie  Royale" 
tec.)  in  which  tliey  will  find  a  short 
account  confii-med  by  facts. 

DUNG,  properly  signifies  the 
excrements  of  animals,  together 
with  the  litter.  It  hkewise  compre- 
hends whatever  M'ill  ferment  witli 
soil,  such  as  tl)e  green  stalks  of 
leaves  and  plants,  when  buried  in 
the  earth,  &c. 

The  value  and  use  of  tlie  dung  of 
most  animals,  are  sufficiently  prov- 
ed by  experience.  Much,  ho^\■ever, 
depends  on  adapting  the  various 
kinds  of  dung  to  different  soils,  the 
defecis  of  which  are  as  unlike  as 
the  dung  employed  to  improve 
them  :  some  lands  are  too  cold, 
moist,  and  heavy ;  others  are  too 
light  and  dryj  to  ameliorate  which, 
there  is  hot  and  light  dung,  such  as 
■  that  of  horses,  sheep,  pigeons,  &c. 
as  also  fat  and  cooling,  viz.  that  of 
oxen,  hogs,  and  tiie  Jike. 

Dung  possesses  two  remarkable 
properties,  one  of  which  is  to  pro- 
duce a  sensible  heat,  greatly  pro- 
moting vegetation  ;  tlie  otlier  is,  to 
fatten  and  render  the  soil  more  fer- 
tile. The  first  of  these  is  seldom 
to  be  found,  unless  in  the  dung  of 
horses,  or  mules  j  the  great  effefts 
of  which,  when  newly  made,  and 
somewhat  moist,  are  conspicuous 
in  our  kitchen  gardens,  where  it 
jnvIgDrates  and  gives  new  hfe  to 
every  plant,  supplying  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  and  attbrding  us  all  the 
vegetable  delicacies  of  the  spring. 

Jiorse-dung,  however^  is  equal- 
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ly  excellent  for  steril  and  poor 
lands  ;  but,  if  it  be  used  when  too 
new,  or  be  laid  on  alone,  it  is  to 
some  soils  very  jjerniclous  ;  or,  if 
it  be  spread  too  thinly  on  dry  lands 
during  the  summer,  it  proves  of 
very  little  service;  its  f-'tilizing 
properties  being  absorbed  by  the 
sun,  which  renders  it  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  stubble,  or  dry 
thaich.  Hence,  horse-dung  is  best 
calculated  for  cold  ground,  while 
that  of  cows  is  adapted  solely  to  a 
hot  one  :  when  mixed  together,  or 
with  mud,  both  form  an  excellent 
manure  for  either  of  those  soils. 

The  dung  of  deer,  and  sheep, 
differs  but  little  as  to  its  properties, 
and  is,  in  tlie  estimation  of  some 
agriculturists,  the  most  proper  for 
cold  clays :  with  this  intention  it 
should  be  pulverized,  and  spread 
thinly  over  the  autumnal  or  spring 
crops,  in  the  proportion  of  four  or 
five  loads  per  acre,  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  ashes,  malt-dust,  &c. 
are  strewed. 

Hog's-dung  is  supposed  to  be 
fatter  and  richer  tlian  that  of  any 
other  animal;  and  has  been  found 
to  be  the  most  serviceable  to  apple, 
pear,  and  other  fruit-trees.  Jt  is 
also  particularly  excellent  for  grass, 
one  load  of  it  being  said  to  be  more 
beneficial  tlian  two  of  any  otlier 
manure. 

I'he  dung  of  pigeons  and  hens 
contributes  greatly  toiniprove  raea-f 
dow  and  corn-lands.  The  former 
is,  without  exception,  the  richest 
tliat  can  be  laid  on  arable  soils ; 
but  previously  to  being  used,  it 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  tlie  air  for  a 
short  space  of  time,  in  order  to  ex- 
hale part  of  its  fiery  ingredients. 
It  is,  in  general,  very  proper  for 
cold  clay-Jands,but  should  be  care- 
fully dried  before  it  is  spread;  bep 
ing  apt,  during  wet  weather*  tq 
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cjod  together  in  lumps. — The  dung 
of  poultry,  is  of  a  heating  nature, 
abounds  with  salts,  and  greatly 
tends  to  promote  vegetation  j  it  is 
more  speedy  in  its  operations,  t  an 
that  of  animals,  feeding  on  the 
leaves  of  plants. 

Goose-dung  ig  a  very  valuable 
and  useful  manure  to  the  husband- 
man. Beside  its  fertilizing  pro- 
perties, when  laid  on  land,  the 
dung  of  these  birds  contributes  to 
the  fattening  «f  sheep  j  and  it  is  a 
circumstance  deserving  notice,  that 
cattle,  and  sheep  in  particular,  are 
most  partial  to,  and  fatten  best  on, 
tjiose  pastures  on  which  the  largest 
quantity  of  goose-dung  has  been 
dropped. 

However  excellent  dung  is  from 
its  own  nature,  it  acquires  addi- 
tional vigour,  if  mixed  with  lime, 
in  the  proportion  of  one -fourth  of 
the  latter  to  three-fourths  of  the 
former.  Ey  this  means,  a  smaller 
quantity  of  manure  is  consumed; 
the  seeds  of  weeds,  where  this  com- 
position is  laid  on,  are  etJe6tually 
destroyed ;  and  the  fermentation 
of  the  dung  promoted,  which  con- 
sequently heightens  its  fertilizing 
properties. — bee  Manure, 

Dung-hills,  or  Dung-meers, 
in  husbandry,  are  places  where  soil 
or  dung  is  colleiSted,  mixed  with 
(Other  putrefactive  ingredients,  and 
left  to  digest  together.  For  this 
purpose,  the  usual  praftice  is,  to 
dig  a  pit  of  sufficietit  dej)th  to  con- 
tain the  stock  of  soil  which  the 
husbandman  may  be  able  to  colle6t. 
Into  this  pit  are  thrown  the  refuse 
of  fodder,  litter,  dung,  weeds,  &c. 
which  lie  there,  and  rot,  till  the 
farmer  may  have  occasion  to  make 
«se  of  the  compost.  —  Dr.  Dar- 
win, however,  proposes  to  place 
the  heap  of  manure  or  dung  on  a 
gently-rising  eminence,  witli  a  ba- 
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son  beneath,  in  order  that  tl:ie  su- 
jjeriluous  water,  which  would 
otlierwise  prevent  the  fermenlatiou 
of  tlie  straw,  may  drain  oif,  and 
be  colle6ted.  He  adds,  that  somes 
earth,  weeds,  leaves,  saw-dust,  or 
other  vegetable  or  animal  recre- 
ment, should  be  thrown  into  the 
bason,  which  will  thus  promote  the 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  of 
the  substances  it  contains,  while 
the  draining  from  the  dung-heap 
will  not  be  dissipated. 

This,  doubtless,  is  a  more  ra-' 
tion:d  plan  of  construding  dung- 
hills, as  tlie  alkaline  liquor  thus 
colle6ted,  may  farther  be  advan- 
tageously employed  for  steepiiig 
wheat,  or  other  seed-corn  ;  which, 
in  consequence  of  such  saturation^ 
will  vegetate  more  ktxuriantly,  and 
yield  a  more  abundant  harvest.       , 

DwALE  :    See  Deadly  Nightj* 

SHADK. 

DWARF-TREES,  a  kind  of 
diminutive  fruit-trees,  frequently 
planted  in  the  borders  of  gardens, 
and  so  denominated  from  tlieir  low 
stature. 

Dwarf-trees  were  formerly  in 
great  request,  but  have  been  much 
neglcfted  since  the  introduibtion  of 
espaliers.  The  method  of  propa- 
gating dwarf-pears,  which  have 
been  found  to  succeed  better  tliau 
any  other  dwarfs,  is  as  follows  : 
They  are  to  be  grafted  on  a  quince- 
stock,  about  six  inches  above  Uie 
ground  j  and,  as  soon  as  the  bud 
has  sprouted  so  far  as  to  have  four 
eyes,  it  is  to  be  stopped,  in  order 
that  lateral  branches  may  shoot 
forth.  Two  years  after  budding, 
the  trees  will  be  ready  to  be  trans- 
planted to  the  spot  where  they  are 
to  remain.  They  should  be  set 
at  the  distance  of  25  or  30  feet 
square,  and  tiie  intermediate  space 
niay  be  sown  or  planted  with  cu- 
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linary  herbs,  while  thef*flW?  arfc 
young;  but  such  herbs  are  not 
to  be  placed  too  near  their  roots, 
which  would  thus  be  obstrufted  in 
their  growth.  Stakes  are  next  to 
be  driven  around  the  tree,  to  which 
the  branches  of  it  are  to  be  nailed 
with  list,  while  young ;  being  train- 
ed in  an  horizontal  direction,  and 
no  branches  being  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  intersedi:  each  other  :  in 
shortening  the  roots,  the  uppermost 
eye  should  always  be  left  outwards. 
The  summer  and  autumn  pears 
thrive  most  luxuriantly,  when 
planted  in  this  manner,  but  the 
winter  pears  do  not  succeed. 

Apples  are  also  sometimes  culti- 
vated as  dwarfs ;  for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  generally  grafted  on 
paradise  stocks.  These  do  not 
spread  their  branches  so  widely  as 
pears,  and  therefore  require  to  be 
set  only  8  feet  apart.  Some  gar- 
deners also  rear  dwarf-apricots  and 
plums,  which,  however,  being  less 
hardy  than  either  apples  or  pears, 
Seldom  thrive  when  set  according 
to  this  method. 

DwAHF-BAY  :  See  Mbzekkon. 

DwAY-BERRiES  :  Scc  Deadly 
Nightshade. 

DYEING,  generally  signifies 
the  art  of  tinging  cloth,  stuff",  or 
other  matter,  with  a  permanent 
colour,  by  penetrating  its  sub- 
Stance.  It  is,  however,  usually 
confined  to  the  art  of  imparting 
different  colours  to  wool,  silk,  linen 
and  cloth. 

The  materials  for  dyeing  are  so 
various  and  numerous,  that  our  li- 
rnits  oblige  us  to  be  concise.  The 
«arae  diftisrence,  indeed,  prevails 
among  the  dyeing,  as  among  the 
colouring  matters.  Some  ingredi- 
ents produce  durable  colours,  which 
cannot  be  discharged,  either  by  ex- 
posure to  air,  or  by  washing  with 
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soap.  Others,  though  they  may 
withstand  the  aiHion  of  soap,  can- 
not resist  that  of  the  air.  These 
are  di<itihg;«is)ied  by  the  differeiit 
appellations  of  true  mK\ false,  per- 
rffonefit  andfadrng,  8rc. ;  nor  has 
any  method  been  hitherto  disco- 
vered, of  iiiipjfrthig  to/ffl/,vc  cOlcWrs 
a  durability,  equal  to  that  of  thfe 
true  ones. 

This  obje6l  has  often  been-  at- 
tempted, by  combining  a  perma- 
nent with  a  fading  colour,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  former  would 
communicate  some  portion  of  its 
durability  to  the  latter  ;  which  ne- 
vertheless uniformly  fadod,  leav- 
ing the  cloth  dyed  with  the  pei^ma- 
nent  colour.  In  some  caves,  liow- 
ever,  which  hav^*,  been  ah'e&dy  ex- 
plained, tlie  volatile  colour  imparts 
its  property  to  that  vliich  would 
otherVvise  continue  in  a  fixed  stale. 
A  solution  of  tin  in  ar/v/t  n'gia 
will,  it  is  affirmed,  give  to  many  <  r 
the  fading  colours  a  high  degree  of 
bcnuty,  and  some  portion  of  dura- 
bility, though  mocli  hiferior  to  the 
others. 

'Die  most  pertna7}evt  dyes  we 
have,  arc  cochineal  and  gum-lac, 
for  fine  red  and  scarlet  colours  j 
indigo  and  woad,  for  blue  j  and, 
when  mixed  with  diflfercnt  pro- 
portions of  cochineal,  or  gutti-lac, 
for  purple  and  violet  colours. — 
Dye rs-Veed,  and  some  other  vege- 
tables, for  yellow  5  and  mad(:cr 
for  coarse  reds,  purples,  and  blacks. 
The  fading  colours  are  far  more 
numerous,  and  include  Brazil- 
wood, logwood,  red-wood,  fustic, 
turmeric  root,  anotto,  archil,  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  operative  part 
of  dj'eing  depends  on  the  apphca- 
tion  of  certain  colours,  which  the 
workmen  call  prhnitive,  and  which 
are  five  in  number,  namely.  Hue, 
red,  yellow,  fawn,  or  root-coloui-, 

and 
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SLvfA  llack.  Eachtjfthe'^e  furnishes 
,i-  variety  of  intermediate  siiades, 
bcfth  according  to  the  nature  cft'  the 
ingredients,  and  the  ac;{d  or  alka- 
line substances  with  which  they 
are  mixed.  Two  only  of  these  five 
coloHrs,  should  be  prepared  with 
iRgredients  producing  no  colour  of 
themselves  ;  but  which,  by  tireir 
jjccnKar  acidity,  and  the  fineness 
of  the  earth  they  contain,  dispose 
the  pores  of  the  substance  to  re-, 
ceive  the  dye.  The  colours  which 
rtiorfc  particularly  require  such 
r.uxiliar)'  process,  are  red  and  yel- 
low, together  with  those  derived 
from  them.  Black  is  obtained  by 
a  particular  preparation  ;  but  blue 
and  fawn  colour  require  none,  at 
least  tor  Wool ;  it  being  only  ne- 
cessary to  sconr  and  soak  this  sitb- 
stanCe  well ,;  then  to  immerse  it  in 
the  dyeing  vat,  stirring  it  well 
about,  and  permitting  it  to  remain 
tV)r  a  longer  or  slK)rter  time,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  colour  is  intended  to 
be  more  or  less  deep. — The  ingre- 
dients used  in  dyeing  l)hie  consist 
of  pastel,  woad,  and  indigo. 

1.  Pastel  (Isatis  tincioriaj,  js 
pr'i'pared  by  gathering  it  when  ripe, 
suftering  it  to  rot,  and  then  Work- 
ing it  up  into  balls  for  dr)'ing  ; 
which  weigh  in  general  from  150 
to  200  pounds,  and  resemble  a 
colledjon  of  snciall  dry  lumps  of 
earth,  intermixed  \"\'ith  the  fibres 
cf  plants.  In  order  to  extratt  the 
colour,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
large  v.'ooden  vats,  fi-om  J 2  to  Id 
feet  in  diameter,  and  6  or  7  feet 
high,  or  of  a  magnitude  proporti- 
oned to  the  quantity  intended  to  be 
Bsed.  The  preparation  of  the  blue- 
vat  is  the  most  ditficiilt  process  in 
the  art  of  dyeing;  and  the  pra<5ti- 
cal  diredtidns  given  by  those  who 
understand  it,  are  either  defedlive, 
Qi  Riis-i>ta8ed.—- The  coi^er-caul- 
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dron  should  be  placed  as  near  ia 
the  vat  as  possible,  and  filled  with 
jxnid- water ;  to  which,  if  it  be  not 
sufficiently  putrid,  may  be.  added. 
2  or  3  pounds  of  hay,  together 
M'itli  8  pounds  of  brown  madder, 
or  of  the  bark  of  the  root.  The 
fire  sliould  be  lighted  abput  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  tiic 
mixture  boil  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or, two  liours,  when  the  h- 
quoris,  by  means  of.  a  spout,  con- 
veyed into  the  vat,  in  wbicli  a  peck 
'of  wheaten  bran  is  previously  in- 
fused. The  pastel- balls  are  next 
to  be  put  in,  separately,  Avhile  the 
liquor  is  running  into  the  vat,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  tlie  more 
easily  broken  and  stirred  with  the 
rake,  which  is  a  semi  -  circular 
wooden  instrument,  having  a  long 
handle.  The  mixture  is  occasi- 
onally agitated,  till  the  vat  has  re- 
ceived all  tlie  hot  liquor;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  vessel  is  nearly  half  full, 
it  should  be  covered  with  a  lid, 
somewhat  larger  than  its  own  cir- 
cumference. A  cloth  should  be 
lik-ewise  thrown  over  it,  in  order  to 
confine  the  heat ;  after  which  the 
whole  sliould  be  sutfered  to  .  sub- 
side for  four  hours  ;  when  it  oiight 
to  be  uncovered,  in  order  to  give  it 
air,  and  to  mix  it  thoroughly.  No 
lime,  as  is  generally,  tliough  falsely 
direAed  by  dyers,  s-hould  be  put 
mto  the. vat,  but  a  small  air-hole 
left  en  the  top  :  the  stirring  and 
agitation  may  once,  more  be  re- 
peated, at  the  exphration  of  three  or 
four  hoars. 

If  the  ingredients,  after  these 
operations,  be  not  yet  ready  and 
come  to,  that  is,  if  the  blue  docs 
not  rise  to  the  surface,  but  conti- 
nues to  foam,  it  will  then  be  neces- 
sary, after  working  the  mixture 
well,  to  let  it  stand  an  hour  apd  a 
halt'  longer  i.  care  being,  taken  bur- 
ins: 
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ing  that  time  to  obscrv^e  it  minnte- 
ly,  in  case  it  should  cast  Hue.  The 
vat  is  then  to  be  filled  up  with  wa- 
ter, and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  in- 
digo, dissolved  in  a  ley  of  pot-ash, 
pure  water,  bran  and  madder.  The 
vat  being  again  covered,  at  the  end 
of  three  hours  a  pattern  is  to  be  im- 
mersed in  the  liquor  for  a  similar 
space  of  time,  when  it  is  to  be 
taken  out,  to  inspect  the  state  of 
the  vat.  This  pattern,  when  first 
taken  out,  should  be  of  a  gieen  co- 
lour, but  instantly  turn  bluej  if 
the  green  be  bright  and  good,  the 
vat  is  to  be  stirred  again,  and  then 
cm-ered  up,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  handiuls  of  bran.  Three  hours 
atter,  tre  same  operation  is  to  be 
repeated,  with  the  addition  of  more 
bran,  if  necessary,  when  it  is  to  be 
covered  up  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
longer ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  subsides, 
another  specimen  is  to  be  immersed 
in  it  for  an  hour,  Avhen  it  must  be 
examined,  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  pastel.  If  the  former  be  of  a 
good  gi'een,  when  taken  ont,  and 
turn  suddenly  to  a  deep  blue,  on 
being  exposexl  to  the  air,  another 
pattern  is  to  be  put  in,  to  discover 
the  cftcd  of  the  vat ;  which,  if  the 
colour  b?  sufficiently  high,  is  to  be 
fiJkd  with  hot  water,  or  (which  is 
preferable,  if  it  can  be  procured), 
with  the  liquor  of  an  old  madder- 
vat,  and  then  stirred  again.  Now 
the  vat  is  to  be  once  more  covered 
for  an  hour ;  after  which  the  stutls 
to  be  dyed  should  be  immerse  d. 

lyiad  is  the  next  article  in  the 
making  of  a  Uue  colour  :  the  mode 
of  preparing  it  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  preceding  one,  just  de- 
scribed, excepting  tiiat  it  is  weaker, 
ami  )4elds  less  colour. 

Indigo  is  the  last  ingredient  in 
dyeing  blues.  The  vat  is  about  5  feet 
high,  2  feet  in  dianieter,  aiid  some- 
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wlat  narrower  tmvards  the  bottortl^ 
being  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
having  a  vacancy  for  tlie  embern. 
A  vat  of  this  size  requires  from  2 
to  5,  or  even  Gibs,  of  indigo  j  and 
this  operation  is  conducted  as  fol- 
lows :  I .  About  15  gallons  of  river 
water  are  put  into  a  copper  to  boil 
for  about  haifanhour,  togetherwith 
2lbs.  of  pot-ash,  2  oz.  of  madder, 
and  a  handful  of  bran.  3.  Immerse 
2lbs.  of  indigo  in  a  pail  of  cold  water, 
in  order  to  separate  the  solid  from 
the  volatile  particles,  whirh  will 
immediately  rise  to  the  surface. 
Tlie  watery  li(juor  is  then  poiued 
off,  and  the  indigo,  settled  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  pail,  should  be  tri- 
turated in  an.  iron  mortar,  with 
the  addition  ei  a  small  quanyty  ot 
hot  water,  that  ought  to  lie  shaken 
from  side  to  sidej  and  the  floating 
particles  of  indigo,  which  are  those 
most  finely  pounded,  must  be  pour- 
&1  into  another  vessel.  In  this 
manner,  the  indigo  remaining  in 
the  mortar  is  continually  reduced, 
freshwater  being  repeatedly  added, 
till  the  whole  is  pulverized,  so  fine- 
ly as  to  rise  to  the  surface. 

The  liquor  which  had,  dnrinr 
tlie  above  stated  preparation,  been, 
boiling  in  the  capper,  i>i  now  pour- 
ed into  the  vat,  together  with  tlic 
indigo,  when  the  wlv)]e  is  weH 
stirred  with  a  rake,  the  vat  closely 
covered,  and  surrounded  with  em- 
bers. If  this  operation  commence 
in  the  afternofju,  the  embers  must 
be  renewed  in  the  evening,  and 
also  in  the  morning  and  evening  of 
the  following  day,  in  tlie  course  of 
wiiich  it  should  be  twice  gently 
stirred.  Similar  measures  ought 
to  be  pursued  on  the  third  day,  in 
order  to  preserve  an  uniform  heat, 
and  intimately  mix  the  ingredients. 
A  brassy  scum  will  tlien  be  \)er~ 
ceived  to  rise  to  tlie  surface,  iu 
sever>'4 
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several  detaclied  parts :  by  contl- 
xiuing  the  heat  on  tlie  fourth  day, 
the  scum  becomes  more  coherent  j 
jind  the  froth,  occasioned  by  stir- 
ring the  liquor,  appears  blue,  while 
t!;e  latter  is  of  a  deep  green.  As 
soon  as  it  assumes  this  appearance, 
the  vat  should  be  filled ;  for  which 
purpose  a  fresh  liquor  must  be  pre- 
pared, by  putting  5  gallons  of  wa- 
ter into  a  copper,  togetlier  witli  a 
pound  of  pot-ash,  and  half  an  oz. 
of  madder:  When  these  ingre- 
dients have  boiled  half  an  hour, 
the  decodtion  is  poured  into  the 
vat,  the  whole  well  stirred,  and, 
if  it  produce  much  froth,  it  will  be 
in  a  proper  state  for  working  tlie 
next  day.  This  may  likewise  be 
ascertained  by  the  brassy  or  scaly 
crust,  which  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquor;  and,  farther,  if  on 
blowing,  or  stirring,  the  latter  with 
the  hand,  it  assume  a  deep  green 
colour,  while  tlie  surface  appears 
of  a  bro\^'nish  blue. 

After  the  vats  have  been  thus 
prepared,  the  dyeing  of  woollen  or 
silken  stuffs  is  very  easy ;  no  other 
process  being  required,  than  im- 
mersing them  in  warm  water, 
wringing,  and  then  steeping  them 
in  the  vat  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  deepness  of 
the  coloitr  intended  to  be  imparted. 
The  stuffs  should  be  occasionally 
opened,  that  is,  taken  out  of  the 
vat,  wrung  over  it,  and  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  minute  or  two,  till 
it  become  blue :  for,it  must  be  ob- 
eerved,  that,  in  all  tlie  solutions  of 
indigo,  or  other  dyeing  matejials 
above  described,  the  blue  colour  is 
produced  only  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  the  stuff,  on  being  first 
drawn  out  of  tiie  liquor,  always 
appears  green,  and  will  retain  that 
tinge,  unless  it  be  exposed  to  the 
pir.     In  dyeing  blue^  tlierefore,  it 
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Is  necessary  to  let  the  colour  thus 
clmnge  previously^  to  a  second  im- 
mersion, that  tlie  shade  may  be 
the  bettei-  distinguished,  as  dark 
blues  require  to  be  repeatedly  dip-* 
ped. — ^The  method  of  dyeing  cot- 
ton or  linen  blue,  varies  so  little 
from  that  already  desciibed,  as  to 
render  any  fartlier  dire6tions  unne- 
cessary. 

2.  The  next  of  the  primitive  co- 
lours to  be  considered  is  hed,  of 
which  there  are  many  shades  and  , 
varieties  3  '  but  the  principal  arc 
scarlet,  crimson,  and  madder-red. 
The  process  to  be  adopted  for  ob- 
taining these  colours,  essentially 
differs  from  that  of  blues  j  as  the 
former  require  a  peculiar  prepara- 
tion of  the  stuffs  to  he  dyed,  on. 
the  exattness  of  which,  the  good- 
ness of  the  colour  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depends.  These  preparatory 
ingredients  consist  of  alum,  tartar, 
aqua-fortis,  or  a  solution  of  tin 
in  this  acid.  Galls  and  alkaline 
salts  are  also  sometimes  added, 
though  they  do  not  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  colour. 

There  are  tliree  kinds  oi  scarlet, 
namely,  that  dyed  with  kermes, 
with  cochineal,  and  with,  gum- lac. 

The  first  of  these,  called  Fetje- 
t'lan  scarlet,  is  the  most  permanent, 
but  the  least  bright :  it  is  also  apt 
to  be  less  spotted  than  the  others  ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  inse6ts  which  afford 
the  colour,  it  is  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  used  in  this  country. 

The  second  kind  of  scarlet, 
namely,  that  dyed  with  cochineal, 
is  less  permanent  than  the  Vene- 
tian scarlet,  though  the  drug  is 
procured  at  a  more  reasonable 
price.  It  is,  however,  very  diffi- 
cult to  dye  the  true  cochineal  scar- 
let :  the  success  of  this  opiration 
equally  depends  upon  the  choice 

of 
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oT  the  material,  the  wstw  cm- 
■  ployed,  and  the  method  of  pre- 
paring a  poiulion  of  tin,  wliich  ii 
the  only  ingredient  by  which  thtit 
<lelicate  colour  can  be  prodnccd. 
To  eight  oniices  of  spiiit  of  nitre 
an  equal  quantity  of  river- water  is 
to  be  added  j  in  this  mi}£tave  arc 
fa  be  gradually  dissolved  imif  an 
©nnce  of  the  purest  ?.ud  -wiiitcst 
fal-amnnniiac,  and  two  drams  of 
jpnrilied  salt-petrc.  An  onace  of 
,lin,  reduced  to  grains,  by  being 
dropped  irrto  cold  iRatar  while 
melting,  is  next  to  be  added  drop 
\iy  drop  to  the  liquor  thu>  prepared ; 
the  fir^t  being  perfeAly  dissolved 
before  a  second  is  irvtroduccd.  The 
solution  resembles  that  of  gold, 
and,  iffinetinbe  employed,  will 
be  perfectly  transparent,  withcjnt 
any  dust  or  sediment.  With  this 
liquor  are  to  be  mixed  such  jwo- 
portions  of  cpchineal  as  may  he 
thought  proper,  and  the  stuffs  dyed 
in  the  colour  "will  acquire  a  most 
beautiful  scarlet. 

The  scarlet  produced  by  gtcm  lac, 
though  not  so  bright  as  c<x;hineal, 
is  more  permnnent ;  the  best  lac 
is  that  which  is  of  a  blackish  brown 
colour  on  the  ovrtside,  and  white 
within.  The  process  of  preparing 
this  colour  is  >oTy  difficult  j  but 
the  best  -method,  we  believe,  is 
that  of  previously  mixing  the  gum 
tv'ith  coinfrey,  or  other  mucilagi- 
nous roots.  These  should  be  dried, 
:6nely  pulverized,  afterwards  boiled 
for  fifteen  minutes  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  a  dram  to  a  quart  of 
■Wrater,  then  strained  through  a  li- 
nen cloth  while  hot,  poured  upon 
levigated  gum -lac,  and  passed 
thrr)Ugh  a  hair  sieve.  The  whole 
IS  then  digested  in  a  moderate  heat 
for  twelve  hours ;  and  the  gum  re- 
maining at  the  bottom  should  be 
Btiired  seven  or  eight  times.    ITi^ 
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Hcptor  th«5  impregnatfjd  with  a  ^nm 
crimson  colour,  is  afTer*ard5  ponr- 
ed  into  a  vessel,  sufticicntly  capa- 
dons  to  hnid  fonr  times  tlw  t^aan- 
tity,  and  filled  up  with  cold  water. 
On  adding  a  small  projxrrhon  of  a 
strow;^  rolntion  of  airtm,  the  co- 
h)ured  mucilage  subsides :  and, 
should  any  tinge  remain  in  the  li- 
quor, it  may  be  precipitated  hf 
gradual  additions  of  alum,  till  it 
become  perfectly  colourless.  A» 
9or)n  Rs  tlie  crimson  muril?ge  hn« 
entirely  subsided,  the  clear  water 
must  be  careftilly  df  canted,  the  re- 
mainder liltered,  and  the  fluid  p.irts 
suffered  to  eraporate.  If  the  wi«)le 
of  the  colour  should  not  be  extnuSl- 
ed  by  tht;  tirst  opera  Lion,  it  ooght 
to  be  repeated,  till  tlie  residmim 
changes  to  a  p:^e  straw-colour. 

In  orrder  to  dj'e  scarlet  with  thi» 
cxtrad  tif  gum-lac,  tlie  reqnisite 
proportion  nt"  the  latter  dried  and 
pulveiized,  is  to  be  put  into  an 
earthen  or  block- tin  vessel ;  a  little 
iiot  water  poured  ujtdo  itj  aaid, 
when  it  is  well  moistened,  a  proper 
quant  itv  of  tlie  cnmp/osition  added  j 
the  wiiole  being  stiiTcd  ■with  a  glass 
pestle.  By  this  means  tht^  powder, 
which  before  was  of  a  dark,  dusky 
purple,  acquires  an  cxceedit^ly 
bright  scarlet  colour.  A  solution 
of  the  crjstals  of  tartar  is  tlien  to 
be  poured  into  the  liquor,  and  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  lhe  cloth 
is  to  be  repeatedly  iain>e:sed  in  it, 
according  to  the  common  method. 
The  remainder  of  the  operation  is 
to  be  performed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it'  cochineal  had  been  em- 
ployed. 

Crimson  is  the  colour  prodnced 
by  cochineal,  with  alum  and  tartar 
only,  without  any  solution  of  tin. 
For  this  dye,  two  ounces  and  a  half 
of  alum,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  white  tartar^  aie  to  be  taken,  for 

every 
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tvrr/  pound  of  wodj  and  being 
put  into  a  cauldron  with  a  pv(>- 
ptx  quantity  of  water,  the  solu- 
tiou  sliocld  boil  hefyre  ilnr  stuff  is 
dipj^ed.  The  wool  Jj>  tlicn  iin- 
iTiersed  ii^^to  the  boiling  llqiwr, 
where  it  coat  nues  two  hours  ; 
after  which  it  is  to  be  taken  out, 
wrang  gently,  rinsed  in  water,  aud 
j)Ut  into  a  bag.  A  fresh  liquor  is 
next  prepared  for  the  dye,  in  which 
Ai}  ouoce  of  fip«^ly-powdered  co- 
ciiineal  is  used  for  every  pound  of 
wiK>i :  when  this  deco(Sioa  boils, 
tiyc  stuff  is  immersed,  aud  managed 
in  the  njaiiner  already  dire6ted  for 
sc;idct.  For  producing  tlie  finest 
crimson  dye,  however,  the  wool  is 
again  to  be  dijrjjed  in  a  weak  lixi- 
vium, made  of  equal  parts  of  sal- 
am  ntoniac  aud  pearl -ashe:>. 

The  prepprxition  of  tiie  ingre- 
dients for  wuilder-red  is  always 
with  alum  and  tartar,  the  propor- 
tions of  which  are  by  no  means 
atcertaiiKjd  even  by  dyers.  The 
more  general  practice  is,  to  put  5 
ounces  of  alum  and  one  of  red  tar- 
tar to  every  }X)iuid  of  worsted,  a 
twclfdi  part  of  acid  water  being 
likewise  added,  and  the  wool  boil- 
ed /or  tw  o  hours  in  this  solution, 
in  u  hich  worsted  is  to  be  kept  for  a 
week  ;  but  cloth  will  be  sufficient- 
ly saturated  in  four  days.  A  fresh 
liquor  is  then  prepared  for  dyeing 
tjjis  wool ;  and  when  the  water  is 
nearly  boiling,  half  a  pound  of  the 
lioest  madder  is  to  be  thrown  in 
for  every  pound  of  wool  3  being 
carefully  stirred  and  well  mixed  in 
tiie  copper,  previously  to  immers- 
ing the  stuflP,  which  is  to  be  kept 
in  the  liquor  for  an  hour  ;  during 
w-liich  the  latter  must  not  boil,  tot 
it  should  tarnish  the  colour. 

The  third  primitive  colour  is. 
YjELLow,  for  obtaining  which  there 
are  ten  dilfig^ut  iogrecUent?  ;  but 
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four  of  t])«£e  only  yield  a  good  and- 
permanent  dye,  namely,  dyers'- 
weed,  or,  as  the  dyers  call  it,  weld, 
savoiy ,  dyers"  green  -  vc^-d,  aud 
fenu-greek.  The  first  of  the!>e, 
name]},  wefd,  in  gfeneral  afford* 
the  truest  yellow,  and  is  therefoitf 
preferred  to  all  the  others.  Sa- 
vory and  dyers'  green-weed,  being 
naturally  somewhat  green,  arc 
more  advantageously  en^ployed  for 
dyeing  that  colour;  and  the  last 
yields  different  shades  of  yellow. 

In  order  to  dye  worsted  and 
stuffs  yellow,  they  undergo  the 
usual  preparation  with  tartar  and 
alum :  of  the  latter  4  ounces  ara 
allowed  to  every  pound  of  wool,  or 
25  lbs.  to  every  100;  of  the  for- 
mer, one  ounce  is  sufficient  for 
yellow ;  after  dissolving  both,  ijie 
wool  is  boiled  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  preceding  colour.  A  fresh 
liquor  is  zjext  to  be  made  for  the 
■welding  or  ydiowing,  in  tlie  pro- 
portion of  5  or61bs.  of  dyers'-weed 
to  every  pound  of  stuff.  Some  in- 
close the  drug  in  a  clean  woolleu 
bag,  to  prevent  it  from  mixing 
with  the  cloth  to  be  dyed  ;  and,  ia 
order  to  keep  the  bag  down  in  tiic 
copper,  they  lay  a  cross  of  heavy 
wood  over  it.  Others  boil  the 
weld  in  tlie  liquor,  till  the  water 
has  imbibed  all  its  colour,  and  the 
drug  sinks  to  the  bottom,  when 
the  stuff  is  suspended  in  a  net : 
otliers,  again,  take  tlie  weld  out,  as 
soon  as  it  is  boiled.  According  to 
tlie  shade  required,  otlier  vege- 
tables are  occa.sionally  mixed  with 
that  drug.  By  vaiying  the  pro- 
portions of  the  salts  employed,  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  colouring 
ingredients,  and  the  time  of  boil- 
ing, different  shades  may  be  pro- 
duced, (■ 

The  fourth  primitive  colranr  it 
tliat  deaoiuinatcd    by   4yers  tho 
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FAWN, or  7-00^  colour.  It  is  a  kin'l  of 
brown,  and  the  process  for  dyeing 
it  is  widely  different  from  those  jusf 
described ;  the  wool  merely  requir- 
ing a  simple  immersion  in  water, 
as  already  directed  for  blue.  The 
materials  em})loyed  consist  of  the 
green  shell  of  the  walnut,  the  root 
of  the  walnut-tree,  tlie  bark  of  al- 
der, santal  or  saunders-wood,  su- 
mach, and  soot. — The  grecji  wal- 
nut-shells are  colleSed,  when  the 
nuts  are  thoroughly  ripe  ;  they  are 
put  into  tubs  or  casks,  which  are 
afterwards  filled  with  water,  and 
are  thus  preserved  till  the  succeed- 
ing year. 

Santal,  or  saunders-wood,  is 
much  inferior  to  walnut-shells  j  be- 
cause, if  used  in  too  large  a  quan- 
tity, it  stiffens,  and  consequently 
injures  the  wool.  Jt  is  in  general 
mixed  with  galls,  sumach,  and  al- 
der-bark, without  which  its  colour 
could  not  be  extra6ted  :  and  though 
it  yields  very  little  with  alum  and 
tartar,  it  is  nevertheless  used  in 
large  quantities,  on  account  of  tlie 
lolid  it  y  of  its  colour,  which  is  na- 
turally a  yellow-reddish  brown. 

The  best  of  the  different  ingre- 
dients employed  in  dyeing  fawn- 
colours,  is  the  bark  or  rind  of  the 
•walnut-tree.  Its  shades  are  un- 
commonly fine  ;  its  colours  solid  ; 
and  it  renders  the  wool  dyed  in  it 
ffexible  and  soft.  A  cauldron  half 
full  of  water  is  placed  over  the  fire ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  grows  warm,  bark 
is  added  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  stutFs  intended  to  be  dyed, 
and  the  lightness  or  depth  of  the 
shades  required.  It  is  then  boiled 
tor  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  cloths,  being  previously 
moistened  with  warm  water,  are 
immersed,  frequently  turned,  and 
well  stirred,  till  they  have  suffici- 
ently imbibed  the  colour.    They 
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are  aired,  dried,  and  dressed  in  tie 
ustial  manner. 

Next  to  tlie  rind  or  bark,  the 
root  of  the  walnut-tree  is  the  best 
dye  for  a  fawn-colour  :  it  also  af- 
fords a  variety  of  shades,  similar  to 
those  produced  by  the  bark,  for 
which  it  is  frequently  substituted. 
Tlie  root,  however,  requires  a  dif- 
ferent process  :  A  cauldron  is  filled 
about  three  parts  full  of  river- 
water,  into  which  the  root  is  im- 
mersed, after  being  tied  up  in  a 
bag.  When  the  liquor  is  very  hot, 
the  wool  or  stuff'  is  plunged  into 
it,  repeatedly  turned,  and  occa- 
sionally aired.  The  lighter  stuffs 
are  next  to  be  dipped,  till  tlie  co- 
lour is  completely  extra£ted.  Dur- 
ing this  operation,  proper  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  li- 
quor from  boiling,  as  in  such  case 
the  piece  first  immersed  would  im- 
bibe the  whole  of  the  colour. 

The  process  of  dyeing  with  the 
bark  of  alder,  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  pursued  with  walnut-roots ; 
the  boiling  of  it  is  at  first  not  very 
material,  as  this  dnig  very  freely 
communicates  its  colour.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  worsteds,  impart- 
ing shades  darkened  witli  copjjerr.s ; 
and  for  wool  that  is  not  required  to 
be  ver}'  dark,  as  it  equally  with- 
stands the  effects  of  the  sun  and  rain. 

Sumach  possesses  nearly  the  same 
properties  as  tlie  bark  or  rind  of  the 
walnut-tree ;  its  colour  is  not  so 
deep,  somewhat  inchning  to  green, 
but  is  sohd  and  permanent.  Where 
dark  colours  are  required,  sumach 
is  frequently  substituted  for  nut- 
galls,  in  which  case  a  greater  pro- 
portion becomes  necessary. — ^These 
different  substances,  however,  arc' 
not  unfrequently  mingled  together, 
and,  as  they  are  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  diffisr  only  in  degree,  it  is  easy 
to  obtain  various  shades. 
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With  respeft  to  the  method  of 
compounding  the  dift'crent  ingre- 
<3ients  with  pulverized  saandeis- 
ti'ood-^  4  lbs.  of  the  latter  are  to  be 
put  into  a  copper,  with  half  a  pound 
©f  powdered  nut-galls,  12  lbs.  of 
alder-bark,  and  10  lbs.  of  sumach. 
The  whole  is  to  be  boiled,  when  a 
smaii  portion  of  water  should  be 
added,  to  cl>eck  the  boiling  :  after 
immersing  the  cloth,  stining,  and 
turning  it  repeatedly,  it  is  aired, 
and  washed  in  river-water.  The 
■quantities  of  these  ingredients  may 
be  increased,  or  diminished,  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  of  the  shade 
required. 

Tlie  last  snbstance  employed  in 
dyeing  the  fawn-colour,  is  soot, 
which  is  not  only  less  solid  than 
tlie  others,  but  also  hardens,  and 
imparts  a  very  disagrceable  smell 
to  the  wool,  or  stuff,  dyed  in  it : 
it  is  therefore  seldom,  if  ever  used, 
unless  tl\e  other  iiigredients  cannot 
be  easily  procured. 

The  fifth,  and  last,  of  the  primi- 
tive colours,  is  BLACK,  which  in- 
cludes a  great  variety  of  shades. 
In  order  to  impart  a  gcxjd  black  to 
woollen  stutl^s,  they  should  be  first 
dyed  of  as  deep  a  blue  as  possible, 
^vhich  is  called  the  gmund,  and  is 
to  be  performed  in  tlie  manner  al- 
ready direfted. — As  soon  as  the 
cloth  is  taken  out  of  the  vat,  it 
ought  to  be  well  washed  in  river- 
water,  and  afterward  scoured  at 
the  fuirmg-mill.  Next,  the  dyeing 
process  is  performed  as  follows  : 
For  every  cwt.  of  cloth,  lOlbs.  of 
logwood  cut  into  chips,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  Aleppo  gall-nuts 
pulverized  and  inclosed  in  a  bag, 
zre  to  be  put  into  a  cauldron  of  a 
moderate  size,  where  the  whole  is 
boiled  for  twelve  hours  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water.  A  third 
part  of  tills  liquor  is  tlien  to  be 
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poured,  into  another  cauldron,  witli 
2  lbs.  of  vcrdigrease,  when  the  cloth 
is  to  be  immersed  for  two  hours^ 
being  repeatedly  turned  and  stirr- 
ed, the  liquor  in  the  mean  time  boil- 
ing very  slowly,  or  rather,  gently 
sinmipj-ing.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  the  stuff  is  to  be  taken 
out,  and  tlic  second  part  (being 
another  third)  of  the  liquor  added 
to  the  first  third,  togethei-  with 
6  lbs.  of  copperas.  The  tire  be- 
neath the  cauldron  is  then  to  be 
diminished,  and  the  copperas  left 
Hot  half  an  hour  to  dissolve  ^  the 
liquor  being  gradually  ecwUng: 
after  which  the  cloth  is  to  be  im- 
mersed for  another  hour,  repc:it- 
edly  turned  as  before,  then  re- 
moved and  cooled. 

The  remainder  of  the  liquor  is 
next  to  be  mixed  witli  tlie  first 
two-thirds  ;  and  the  bag  carefuHj 
expressed ;  when  fifteen  or  twenty 
pomids  of  sumach  are  to  be  added, 
together  with  two  pounds  of  cop- 
peras, llie  whole  is  then  made  to 
boil ;  and,  a  small  quantity  of  wa- 
ter being  added  to  cool,  .the  stuff 
is  again  immersed  for  two  hours 5 
at  tiic  end  of  which  time  it  is  to  he 
taken  out,  cooled,  and  steeped  ia 
the  dye  for  an  hour  longer,  being 
frequently  turned.  Tlie  cloth  u 
then  to  be  carried  to  tlie  fvdling- 
mill,  and  well  scoured,  till  iliS 
water  runs  from  it  perfeQ^ly  colour- 
less. As  soon  as  this  operation,  is 
performed,  a  fresh  liquor  should 
be  prepared  with  the  necc&sarj 
quantity  of  dyers'-wecd,  which  is 
only  once  to  be  boiled,  and  when 
cool,  the  cloth  dipped  into  it.  This 
last  deco(!n:ion  softens  tlie  texture, 
and  renders  the  colour  a  most  beau- 
tiful black.  Few  dyers,  however, 
take  so  much  pains ;  for  tliey  are 
satisfied  witli  dipping  tlie  cloth, 
w  hen  blue,  in  a  decodion  of  nutt 
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galls  and  boiling  the  vrliolc  for  two 
Kours,  Tlie  stulV  is  tlien  \vii->lied, 
and  after  adding  some  copperas  aiKi 
logwood  to  the  liciuor,  the  cloth  is 
ai^ain  immersed  for  two  hours,  at 
the  end  of  whicli  it  is  washed, 
scoured,  dried,  and  pressed, 

A  patent  was  granted  to  Mr^ 
James  Baylky,  of  St.  Leoaard's, 
Shoreditch,  dyer,  for  his  invention 
of  a  machine  for  dyeing,  staining, 
or  printing  handkerchiefs,  &.'c.— 
The  patentee  employs  frames  of 
"vvood,  brass,  copper,  or  olhei-  me- 
tals, on  the  faces  of  wliich  are 
3raall  blocks,  projedhig  in  such  a 
manner  that,  when  tlie  face  of  one 
frame  is  placed  against  that  of  ano- 
ther frame,  the  bimrks  lireali  exactly 
opposite,  and  correspond  with  t  ach 
o.iher :  thus,  an  handkerchief,  kc. 
being  ptit  between,  and  the  frames 
fastened  together,  the  dye  will  be 
coaorauaicated  to  every  jiart  of  it, 
excepting  tbcjse  places  which"  come 
between  tlie  blocks,  and  retain 
tlieir  original  colour,  lhe.se  fiames 
are  provioed  v. itU  iiandlts  for  rais- 
^rig  them  out  t.f  iJb:  copper,  &c.  by 
tneans  oi  pullic  s  j  and  may  be  pvit 
together  to  auy  nuiuber,  according 
to  tlie  iengiU  of  the  article  to  be 
dyed  j  iis  they  are  conjolued  qvi 
both  sides  with  planks,  liaving 
scrcNV's,  and  nut^  at  each  end,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  tliem  steady. 

Another  patent  was  lately  grant- 
ed to  Mr.  S/t^iuEt  Gkea:*rix,  of 
ManchesKr,  for  a  new  invented 
pVQcejiS.  of  dyeing  and  staining  co- 
40U-S  upon  cloth. — The  prac(-ss  is 
ihottly  this:  'k'ov  dyeing  black, 
iir.  Q.  takes?  t^r,  and  iron  li- 
guor,  addiog  to  eacli  ga  Ion  three 
tjuavier*  of  a  poun.d  of  iiftp  flour, 
vhich  fee  bpils  tp  the  cpuiistcpce 
of  a  pa>te,  and  then  put>  intq  a 
tub  that  Unro.St  part  pi"  a  rolUng- 
pjess  Oiasiunt-,    oi  tlie    ccmiuou 
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oonslrudion.  The  goods  are  p&?sj 
cd  tluough  the  ]><-iste  between  iw^ 
rollers,  which  diffuses  it  equally 
and  completely  over  the  whole 
piece.  They  ave  next  dried  in  a 
hot  sto^■e,  afterwards  soaked  in  a 
liquor  made  of  cow-dung  and  wa- 
ter, scalding  hot  in  the  copper, 
then  washed  au<l  rinsed  in  cleaw 
water.  Lastly,  the  goods  are  dfyed 
in  a  decoction  of  sumach,  madder, 
logwood,  or  other  dyeing  drugs,  iu 
the  usual  manner.  The  patentee 
also  employs  otlier  mordants,  such 
as  iron  liquor,  paste,  or  gurp;, 
alum,  &,"C. — ^Tl^e  chief  improve^ 
ment  in  this  patent,  consists  i{i 
employing,  instead  of  the  usual 
iticlhod.s,  a  rolUng-prtss  to  fix  tlic 
i»o;dant  on  the  ciotji,  which  ren- 
ders the  process  somewhat  of  a 
middle  kind  between  dyeing  and" 
calico-priuliug". 

The  art  of  d)'eing,  tliough  in  its 
infancy,  has  lately  beeu  consider- 
ably improved,  iu  coijsequence  of 
the  numberless  discoveries  made, 
chiefly  by  French  chemists.  Among 
other  useful  fafts,  the  enumeration 
of' which  would  fill  a  vojume,  v/e 
shall  at  present  only  mention  one, 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  dyera, 
jM.  JSJ.  GivTON  and  Van  Mp^s 
have  found,  by  repeated  exppri- 
Uients,  that  the  acid  of  wolfrar^ 
afibrds  one  of  the  most  effeiStua,! 
means  of  precipitating  the  colour- 
ing matter  oi'  vegetables.  1%.e 
former,  in  particular,  observed  tha,t 
this  acid  not  only  rendered  tlie  co- 
lour of  silhs  dye4  with  the  jviice  of 
aloe  more  brijiiat^t,  but  also  im- 
pavted  to  thcra  (according  to  thc 
ditferent  strength  of  the  acid  em- 
ployed), a  v^-iety  of  sliiades,  ftprn 
the  most  delicate  lilac  to  the  n{io;^t 
beautiful  violent,  sind  from  the 
deepest  orange  to  the  riiost  lively 
?ed,      I^ut  Ixe    in^fji^i^isly  a4d.s, 
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that,  in  the  different  trials  he  thus 
made  with  wool,  the  result  did 
not  give  him  equal  satisfaftion. 

By   the  1  Rich.  Ill,    c.  4,  all 
dyers  arc  enjoined  to  dye  both  the 
cloth  and  the  list,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture.— By  the  3  and  4  Edw.  Vf. 
c.  2,   if  any  cloth  be  dyed   with 
archil,  or  with  Brazil-wood,  with 
intent  to  tinge  either  wool  or  cloth 
with  a  false  colour,   a  tine  of  203. 
is   thereby    incurred. — Dyers    are 
also  obliged,  by  the  23  Eliz.  c.  g, 
to  affirX  a   seal  of  lead  to  cloths, 
with  the  letter  M,  to  shew  that 
they  are  well  maddered,  or,  in  de- 
fault thereof,  they  are  liable  to  pay 
a  fine  of  3s.  4d.     And  if  they  use 
logwood  in  dyeing,  they  incur  a 
fine  of  20l.     Severe  penalties  are 
also  imposed  by  the   13  Geo.  I. 
c.  24,  on  dyers  who  do  not  dye 
clodls  throughout  with  woad,  in- 
digo, and  madder,    or  who   omit 
to  put  marks  to  the  cloth  dyed; 

Among  the  latest  publications 
that  have  appeared  on  tliis  subje6t, 
we  shall  me-ntion  only  the  jlrt  of 
Dyeing,  translated  from  the  French 
of  Berthollet,  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton (2  vols.  8vo.  12s.)  published 
about  the  year  ]793;  and  Mr. 
Haigh's  Dyer's  Guide,  (l3mo. 
3s.  6d.) — For  an  account  of  tlie 
different  methods  of  dyeing  parti- 
cular substances,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  articles.  Bones, 
Hats, Leather, Marble,  Papek, 
Wood,  &c. 

DYERS'-GREEN-WEED,  or 
Wood-waxen,  Genista  iindinria, 
1j.  is  an  indigenous  plant,  growing 
in  pastures,  and  on  tiie  borders  of 
corn-fields.  It  produces  yellow 
flowers,  which  blow  in  the  month 
of  July  or  August,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  numerous  seeds. 

This  herb  is  eaten  by  horses, 
«ows,  sheep,  and  goats  :--.the  fiow- 
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ers  afford  a  yellow  colour,  which 
is  preferred  to  every  other,  for  dye- 
ing wool  green.  This  plant  also 
yields  the  fine  yellow  lacker  of 
painters,  by  boiUng  the  stalks  and 
leaves  in  lime-water,  and  again 
placing  the  clarified  deco6tion  over 
the  fire,  with  chalk  and  alum. 

A  dram  and  a  half  of  tlie  seeds, 
when  pulverized,  operate  as  a  mild 
purgative.  A'  decoftion  of  the 
whole  plant  is  said  to  be  diuretic, 
and  has  been  given  with  success  ia 
cases  of  dropsy. 

DYERS'-WEED,  or  Yellow- 
weed,  ReiMa  luteola,  L.  an  indi- 
genous annual  plant,  growing;  in 
meadows,  pastures,  on  walls,  and 
barren  uncultivated  spots,  particu- 
larly on  the  rubbish  thrown  out  of 
coal-pits.  It  has  a  cylindrical,  hol- 
low, furrowed  stem,  and  produces 
yellow  flowers,  wliich  bloM^  in  the 
montli  of  June  or  July.  This  plant 
is  not  relished  by  cattle,  few  eat- 
ing it,  except  sheep,  which  some- 
times browse  it  a  little. 

The  dyers'-weed  imparts  a  most 
bsautifui  yellow  colour  to  wool^ 
cotton,  mohair,  silk,  and  linen, 
and  is  principally  used  by  dyers  for 
that  purpose,  as  it  affords  tlie 
brightest  dye.  A  deco6tion  of  this 
plant  also  communicates  a  green 
colour  to  blue  cloths,  and  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  Dutch  pink,  The 
tinging  properties  reside  in  tliei 
stems  and  roots,  which  should  be 
cultivated  in  sandy  situations  3  be- 
cause rich  soils  render  the  stalks 
hollow,  which  consequently  do  not 
impart  so  delicate  a  colouring  mat- 
ter. As  the  durability  and  bright- 
ness of  the  colours  obtained  from 
this  plant  greatly  depend  on  the 
circumstance,  whether  a  just  pro- 
portion of  alum  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar have  been  used  for  the  lye,  in 
preparing  the  goods  before  they  are 
Jp  dyed. 
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dyed,  wc  can  from  experience  re- 
commend three  parts  of  alum  to  be 
used  to  one  of  tartar  :  if  more  of 
tJic  former  be  employed,  the  colour 
V'ill  be  pale  ;  if  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  latter,  it  will  acquire  an 
oran2;e-shade. — M.  Gadd  informs 
us,  in  the  2athvo».  of  the  Transac- 
tion!? of  the  Swedish  Academy,  that 
he  found  the  following  proportion 
of  ingredients  to  be  the  most  prac- 
tically successful  in  making  the 
preparatory  hxivium  :  viz.  for  one 
pound  of  wool,  two  ounces  of  alum, 
six  drams  of  cream  of  tartar,  to  be 
dissolved  in  three  gallons  of  water, 
to  wjiich  are  to  be  added  two  hand- 
fuls  of  vvhcnten  bran.  After  re- 
maining twelve  hours  in  this  decoc- 
tion, ti)e  wool  is  to  be  taken  out, 
rinsed,  then  haif-dried,  and  after- 
wards boiled  together  with  one 
pound  of  dyer's greeu- weed,  in  four 
gallons  of  water;  and  after  it  has 
been  some  time  over  the  fire,  the 
plants  should  be  removed,  and  iialf 
an  ounce  of  the  purest  pot-ash 
(which  must  contain  no  lime,  like 
the  Essex  ashes)  added  to  tlae  li- 
quor; when  the  wool  must  be 
gently  agi  tilted,  till  it  acquire  the 
proper  shade  of  yellow,'  1'he  colour 
may  be  heightined  by  an  additional 
portion  of  pearl-ashes,  or  salt  of 
tartar  ;  but  its  durability  will  thus 
be  aftetted. — If  silk  or  linen  are  to 
be  dyed,  both  the  tartar  and  bran 
must  be  omitted,  and  the-colouring 
matter  lixed  with  alum  and  pot- 
ash :  but,  in  woollen  cloth  or  yam, 
the  permanency  of  the  colour  is 
remarkably  promoted  by  the  addi- 
tion of  wheaten  bran. 

pySENTEilY,  or  Bloody 
Flux,  an  inttttious  disease,  at- 
tended with  a  discharge  of  blood 
itud  purulent  matter  by  stool;  vio- 
kut  <^ripings ;  a  continual  iacliua- 
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tion  to  go  to  stool;    pains  in  the 
loins ;  fever,  &c. 

Unwholesome  night-air,  damp 
places,  and  .a  suppression  of  in- 
sensible perspiration,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  causes  of 
this  disease  ;  which  is  also,  though 
rarely,  occasioned  by  the  immode- 
rate eating  of  unripe,  acrid  fruit. — ■ 
''no  opinions  of  pratlitioners,  on  the 
cure  of  the  dysentery,  being  at  great 
variance ;  one  class  of  tiiem  propos- 
ing to  cure  it  by  bleeding  and  eme- 
tics (Considering  it  as  a  "  rheuma- 
tism of  the  i'owels");  another  by 
purgatives  and  astringents  ;  a  tliird 
by  violent  sudorifics  (treating  it  as 
a  "  J'fuer  of  the  intestines'^),  wc, 
shall  not  detain  the  reader  with 
their  dilferent  notions,  but  briefly 
observe,  that  tlie  treatment  of  tlie 
disorder  chieliy  depends  on  two 
circumstances  :  1.  Whether  it  be 
accompanied  with  fever  ;  and,  2. 
Whether  the  patient  be  of  a  san- 
guineous temperament,  and  ple- 
tlioric  habit, — or  the  contrary.  In 
both  the  former  cases,  we  advise 
tlie  reader  not  to  attempt  the  cure 
of  a  disease  which  has  often  baflled 
the  talent  of  the  most  learned  and 
experienced,  but  immediately  avail 
himself  of  medical  advice,  especial- 
ly as  the  malady  is  contagious. 

If,  however,  the  dysentery  be 
unattended  with  febrile  symptoms, 
ajid  the  patient  of  a  phlegmatic 
rather  than  choleric  temperament, 
he  may  then  take,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  a  brisk 
emetic  of  a  scruple  or  half  a  dram 
of  the  ipecacuanha-root  in  powder, 
and  afterwards  One  grain  of  it  every 
fuur  or  six  hours  :  such  medicine 
having,  by  experience,  been  found 
singularly  efficacious.  Hence, .  w^ 
do  not  venture  to  suggest  either ' 
opium,  autimonial  tartar,  rhub3rb. 
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6r  any  other  dmg ;  as  they  can 
be  of  service  only  in  particular 
cases.  But  the  greatest  advantage 
in  this  complaint  will  generally  be 
derived  from  the  application  of  clys- 
ters, which  shou'd  consist  of  decoc- 
tions of  the  bruised  ipecacuanha- 
root,  namely,  one  dram  boiled  in  a 
pint  of  water,  till  the  third  part  be 
evaporated  ;  or  alternately,  three 
quarters  of 'a  pint  of  fresh  milk,  in 
which  one  ounce  of  mutton-suet 
has  been  dissolved,  should  be  ad- 
ministered luke-warm,  and  both 
rejicated  every  six  or  eight  hours. 

The  rei^imen  in  dysentery  is  of 
the  utmost  consequeucfe.  Animal 
food,  whether  solid  or  hquid,  must 
be  abstained  from,  till  the  violent 
symptoms  have  subsided,  when 
chicken-broih  may  be  allowed. 
The  use  of  the  salep-root  in  the 
form  of  jelly,  and  the  white  of  an 
egg  and  starch,  taken  in  small  por- 
tions, will  afford  sufficient  nou- 
rishment, while  they  tend  to   re- 
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store  the  natural  anil  abraded  mu- 
cus of  the  intestines.  In  the  de- 
cline of  the  disease,  a  solution  cjf 
fresh  mutton-suet  in  hot  cow"s- 
milk,  to  which  a  little  starch  and 
sugar  may  be  added,  after  the  fat 
has  been  removed  from  the  top,  af- 
fords both  a  wholesome  and  palata- 
ble dish.  The  copious  use  of  ripe 
grapes  has,  in  this  disease,  often 
procured  very  great  relief:  and, 
though  the  unlimited  and  promis- 
cuous eating  of  fruit,  in  every  stage 
and  species  of  dysentery,  may  not 
always  be  proper,  yet,  in  those 
cases  where  Nature  points  out 
such  indulgence,  by  the  ardent  de- 
sire of  the  patient,  or  where  the 
blood  appears  to  be  in  a  broken, 
dissolved  state,  and  a  putrid  acri- 
mony infests  the  bowels,  there  U 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
a  free  allowance  of  ripe,  sub-acid 
fruit,  which  will,  in  general,  be  at- 
tended witli  happy  effefts. 
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Eagle,  the  Golden,  or  Fo/co 
chrrjsaetos,  L.  a  bird  of  prey,  which 
chefly  inliabits  the  northern  parts 
C)f  Britain  :  it  weighs  about  twelve 
pounds,  and  is  nearly  three  feet 
long  ;  but,  with  its  expanded  wings, 
Jneasureis  above  seven  feet. 

Tliese  birds  possess  the  senses  of 
sight  and  smell  in  an  uncommonly 
acute  degree  :  they  are  also  re- 
markable,for  their  longevity,  and 
thcii*  long  abstinence  from  food. 
I'i^ere  are  instances  of  eagles  hav- 
ing attained  an  age  exceediiig  one 
hundred  years,  and  of  one  which 
existed  twenty-one  days  witJiout 
.sustenance. 


Eagles  are  very  destruftlve  to 
lambs,  kids,  fawns,  and  all  kincis 
of  game,  especially  during  thebreed- 
ing  season,  when  they  carry  vast 
quantities  of  prey  to  their  young. 
These  pernicious  birds  are  particu- 
larly mischievous  in  the  Orkney 
Islands,  where  a  law  is  in  force, 
which  entitles  every  person  that 
kills  an  eagle,  to  a  hen  out  of  every 
house  in  the  pariah  where  such 
bird  was  killed. 

EAR,  the  organ  of  hearing,  cr 
that  part  through  which  animals 
receive  the  impression  of  sounds. 

This  organ  is  extremely  tender, 
and  subjed  to  a  variety  of  disor- 
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ders.  If  It  be  suffered  to  continue 
for  any  length  of  time  without  be- 
ing cleaned,  a  species  of  wax  ac- 
cumulates in  it;  whicli,  if  not  spee- 
dily removed,  becomes  tough  and 
hard,  diminishes  the  acuteness  of 
hearing,  and  produces  at  length 
total  deafness.  An  abundance  of 
ear-wax,  if  thin  and  acrid,  occa- 
sions pain,  and  is  sometimes  ac- 
companied witl)  a  running  in  the 
ears :  hence  these  parts  should  be 
strengthened  by  washing  them  every 
day  with  cold  water  ;  by  which  the 
sense  of  hearing  will  be  considera- 
bly improved  and  preserved. 

The  most  common  disorder  to 
which  these  organs  are  liable,  is 
Deafness.  Having  already  treat- 
ed of  tliat  malady,  we  cannot  avoid 
animadverting  on  the  impropriety 
of  employing  the  common  car- 
irumpets,  which,  though  they  may 
afford  temporary  aid,  ultimately 
destroy  tliat  useful  sense.  Deaf 
persons,  however,  may  still  be  en- 
abled to  receive  sounds,  and  in  a 
more  perfeft  manner,  through  the 
teeth  and  other  bones  of  the  head, 
than  by  communicating  such  sounds 
to  the  ear  by  the  common  trumpet. 
A  better  method,  therefore,  may 
be  attempted  by  means  of  an  ivory 
tube,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  from 
12  to  24  inches  in  length,  and  from 
^  to  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If 
it  be  hollow  throughout,  the  lower 
extremity  should  be  made  much 
•wider  tlian  the  part  placed  between 
the  front  teeth,  through  which  the 
necessary  vibrations  may  thus  be 
communicated  to  the  internal  ear. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  dis- 
tressing complaint,  denominated  the 
ear-ack,  which  usually  proceeds 
from  an  inflammation,  tliough  it 
is  sometimes  occasioned  by  a  sharp 
serous  humour,  stimulating  the 
■AaexQbrane  that  lines  the  canal  of 
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the  ear :  this  painful  afFe6iIon  also 
sometimes  originates  from  inse6l9 
tliat  have  penetrated  tlie  cavity  of 
the  ear;  in  which  case,  some 
sweet-oil  should  be  introduced  into 
the  orifice,  and  the  person  ought 
to  lie  on  that  side  of  the  body,  the 
ear  of  which  is  the  seat  of  com- 
plaint. By  such  meani,  the  worm 
or  inseiSt  may  be  extraAed,  and 
the  pain  consequently  removed. 

Loss  of  one  ear  is  a  punishment, 
inflifted  by  the  5  th  and  6th  Edw. 
VI.  c.  4,  for  fighting  in  a  church- 
yard. By  the  2  and  3  of  the 
same  king,  c.  15,  all  persons  who 
are  conviL-ted  of  combining  and 
confederating  together  for  raising 
the  price  of  provisions,  labour, 
&c.  (if  it  be  the  third  offence)  are 
to  lose  one  ear ;  beside  being  put 
into  tlie  pillory,  and  branded  with 
perpetual  infamy,  or  a  fine  of  40l. 

EAR-WIG,  or  Forjicula  auii- 
cularis,  L.  a  w^ell  known  inse6t, 
which  has  received  its  name  from 
penetrating  into  tlie  human  ear, 
where  it  causes  the  most  acute 
pains,  and  even,  as  some  have 
asserted,  eventual  death. 

Various  remedies  have  been  ap- 
plied to  extraft  this  noxious  inseft, 
such  as  the  holding  of  a  slice  of 
apple  to  die  ear  ;  pouring  of  Ma- 
deira wine  or  brandy  into  that  or- 
gan. Sec.  But  the  safest,  and  wc 
conceive,  the  best  remedy  is,  ta 
pour  olive-oil  into  the  part  afFedled, 
and  to  avoid  on  every  occasion 
sleeping  on  the  ground,  particu- 
larly during  the  autumnal  months. 

Ear-w^igs  are  likewise  extremely 
destru(5live  in  gardens,  especially 
where  carnations,  nuts,  or  filberts, 
pear.s  and  apples  are  reared.  They 
are  so  peculiarly  fond  of  the 
flowers  first  mentioned,  that  if 
they  be  not  timely  prevented,  they 
win  entirely  destroy  tliem,  by  con- 
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snming  the  sweet  part  at  the  bot- 
toms of  the  petals  or  leaves.  To 
prevent  these  depredations,  the 
usual  praftlce  is,  to  put  the  bowl 
of  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  the  claws  of 
lobsters,  upon  the  sticks  support- 
ing the  flowers,  because .  ear-wigs 
creep  into  cavities  arid  dark  places 
during  tiie  day.  The  placing  of 
hollow  reeds  behind  the  twigs  of 
•wall-trees,  has  been  found  of  con- 
siderable service,  if  they  be  examin- 
ed and  cleared  every  morning.  A 
visit  at  midnight,  however,  is  pre- 
ferable, as  more  vermin  may  then 
be  destroyed  in  one  hour,  than  can 
be  exterminated  in  one  week  by 
the  other  means ;  and  the  garden 
will  in  a  short  time  be,  in  a  very 
considerable  degree,  if  not  totally, 
freed  from  their  depredations. 

EARTH,  in  general,  signifies 
that  solid,  incombustible  substance 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  globe 
we  inhabit. 

Chemists  have,  hitherto,  made 
us  acquainted  with  eight  different 
species  of  simple  earths,  namely, 
1.  The  siliceous,  or  flint  5  2.  cal- 
careous, or  lime;  3.  viagJiesian, 
or  talc ;  4.  argillaceous,  or  clay ; 
5.  povderous,  or  barytes  (Derby- 
shire spar)  J  6.  Strontian  (from  a 
place  of  that  name  in  Scotland)  ; 
7;  Circon,  or  jargon  of  Ceylon ; 
and  8.  glucine  earth,  vciy  lately 
discovered  by  VAuauEtiN,  and 
also  called  sweet  earth  ofleryl. — 
We  cannot  enter  into  an  analysis 
of  the  different  earths  here  enu- 
merated, and  shall,  therefore,  con- 
tent ourselves  witli  stating,  that 
simple  earths  are  rarely  found  in  a 
state  of  purity ;  that  all  the  strata 
of  rocks  (which  compose  in  a 
manner  "  the  shell  of  this  globe," 
,ou  (he  surface  of  whicli  the  vege- 
. table  mould  is  immediately  incum- 
Ijeut)  principally  consist  of  \si7ice- 
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Ous,  argillaceous,  calcareous,  ot 
other  compound  earths  derived 
from  the  primitive  kinds  before 
specified;  that  stones  are  only 
earths  in  an  indurated  state  j  that 
the  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween earths  and  alkali'  arises  from 
the  insolubility  of  the  former,  while 
the  latter  may  be  dissolved  in 
water  or  otlier  fluids  ;  and,  lastly, 
that  most  of  these  earths  unite 
with  acids,  and  neutralize  them, 
like  alkalis. 

As  we  treat  of  those  species  of 
earth,  which  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  domestic  econoiViy,  un- 
der their  respective  heads  of  the 
alphabet  (see  Clay,  Flint,  Lime, 
&c.),  we  cannot  in  this  place  en- 
large upon  the  subject. 

EARTH-BANKS,  in  husban- 
dry, arc  a  kind  of  fence,  very  com- 
mon in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and 
in  several  other  parts  of  England : 
where  stones  cannot  easily  be  pro- 
cured, they  are  preferable  to  otiier 
fences,  botli  for  soundness  and 
durability. 

The  best  method  of  making' 
earth-banks  is,  to  dig  up  some  turfs 
in  a  spot  abounding  with  grass, 
about  a  spit  deep,  and  four  or  live 
inches  tliick  :  these  are  to  be  laid 
even  on  one  side  by  a  line,  with  the 
grass  outwards,  and  on  the  back  of 
them  is  to  be  placed  another  row 
of  turf,  leaving  the  space  of  on6 
foot  of  solid  ground  on  the  outside, 
to  prevent  the  bank  from  slipping 
in,  lest  any  part  of  it  should  be  de- 
ficient. On  tlie  outside  of  this,  a 
ditch  is  to  "be  dug;  otherwise  both 
the  sides  must  be  made  M'ith  a 
slope  two  feet  in  depth,  which, 
however,  will  be  no  detriment,  as 
tliey  will  both  produce  pasture. 

The  soil  dug  out  of  the  ditches, 
or  from  the  slopes,  should,  be 
thrown  in  betAVcen  the  two. rows 
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of  tiitf,  till  ihe  whole  is  made  level, 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  bank 
is  raised  to  the  height  of  four  or 
Oiore  feet,  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing the  width  of  the  foundation,  in 
proportion  to  the  height.  As  the 
bank  ascends,  both  sides  must  be 
made  to  slope  internally,  so  that 
tlte  top  shall  be  about  2^  feet  in 
■width. 

There  is  pne  caution  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  constructing  this 
feind  of  fence ;  that  is,  never  to 
raise  it  during  very  dry  "seasons, 
because,  if  violent  rains  should  fol- 
low, the  earth  contained  between 
the  sods  would  swell,  burst  out, 
and  destroy  the  beauty  and  solidity 
of  tlie  bank.  The  top  miy  be 
planted  wit  >  quick,  which,  if  re- 
peatedly clipped,  will  grow  very 
thick,  and  afford  excellent  shelter 
for  cattle. 

EARTH-NUT,  a  native  plnnt 
of  two  species,  namely,  tht  Bufnu7n 
hultocastGnufn ,  or  GjiEAT  Earth- 
KUT;  &iiA  {h^  flextiosum ,  or  Com- 
monEabth-nut,  or  Pig-nut.  Both 
are  per  nnial  plants,  growing  in 
sandy  or  gravelly  meadows,  pas- 
tures, orchards,  and  woods  :  they 
flower  in  the  month  of  May  oj- 
June, 

The  roots  of  these  plants  are  at 
present  searched  for  only  by  liogs, 
wl  i{  h  devonr  them  with  avidity  j 
t)utas  they  areyery  little  inferior  to 
chesr.uts,  we  think  they  might  form 
an  agreeable  addition  to  our  winter 
(desserts,  and  be  eateii  either  raw, 
toiled,  or  roasted. 

J:ARTH QUAKE,  is  a  sudden 
and  violent  concussion  of  thf;  earth, 
■which  is  generally  attended  with 
U!  common  noise,  both  in  the  afr 
3i:d  under  ground;  in  consec|uence 
of  which,  whole  cities  are  at  once 
levelled,  as  well  as  rocks }  the 
^pwsp  of  rivers  is  altered  i  and  the 
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most  dreadful  devastations  are  thug 
occasioned. 

There  is  no  phenomenon  in  na- 
ture, more  ca'culated  to  impress  the 
human  mind  with  awe,  than  an 
earihquake  ;  but  it  has  not  till  late- 
ly been  investigated  witli  philoso- 
phical precision,  and  :he  l>istory  of 
these  events  stid  remains  very  in- 
complete. 

Of  tlie  observations,  which  in-  , 
defati^able  naturalists  have  been 
able  to  colled,  the  following  are 
the  principal  :  1.  Wliere  there  are 
any  volcanoes  or  burning  moun- 
tains, earthquakes  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  occur  more  fre- 
quently than  in  otlser  countries. 
2.  Earthquakes  arc,  in  general, 
preceded  by  long  droughts ;  but 
fliey  do  not  always  happen  imme- 
diately after  them.  3.  They  are 
hkewise  frequently  indicated  by 
certain  electrical  appearances  in  tlie 
atmosphere,  namely,  the  aurora 
horealisy  the  falling  of  stars,  &c. 

4.  A  short  time  previous  to  the 
shock,  the  sea  sv/elis,  with  a  loud 
noise ;  fountains  are  disturbed,  and 
become  muddy  ;  and  the  irrational 
animals  sppear  frightened,  as  if 
conscious  of  approaching  calamity. 

5.  Tie  air,  at  the  time  of  tiie 
shock,  is  in  general  very  calm  and 
serene;  but  afterwards  becomes  , 
dark  and  cloudy.  6.  The  concus- 
sion begins  with  a  rumblirg  noise, 
similar  to  thatof  carrages  :  a  rush- 
ing sound  re.^enbling  the  M'ind  i$ 
sometinies  heard  ;  at  others,  ex- 
plosions not  unlike  tlie  firing  of 
cannon  ;  and  tlie  ground  is  agi- 
tated in  different  dii  edions.  A  sin- 
gle shock  seldom  ex:ceeds  a  minute 
in  its  duration  ;  but  frequent  con- 
cussions succeed  er.ch  ether,  at 
short  intenals,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  7.  During  the 
shock,   chasms  are  made  in  the 
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earth,  whence  flames,  but  oftener 
vast  quantities  of  water,  are  dis- 
cliarged.  Flames  and  smoke  are 
also  emitted  iVom  spots  of  ground 
where  no  chasms  are  perceptible ; 
and  though  the  ab)^sses  fonned  in 
the  earth  are  in  general  not  exten- 
sive, yet  in  violent  earthquakes 
they  are  frequently  so  large  as  to 
bury  whole  cities.  8.  The  water 
of  the  ocean  is,  on  such  occasions, 
alFected  perhaps  still  move  than  tlie 
land  ;  the  .sea  now  rising  to  a  pro- 
digious height,  now  divided  to  a 
considerable  depth,  and  emitting 
great  quantities  of  air,  flames,  and 
smoke.  Similar  agitations  occur 
in  the  waters  of  ponds,  lakes,  and 
e\en  rivers. 

Lastly,  the  ej6re6;s  of  earthquakes 
arc  not  confined  to  one  particular 
4istd6t  or  country,  and  frequently 
extend  to  very  distant  regions ; 
though  there  is  no  instance  of  the 
V  hole  globe  having  been  convulsed 
iit  tlie  same  time. 

I'he  cause  of  earthquakes,  or  the 
dieory  of  this  tremendous  pheno- 
^nenon,  is  but  imperfedly  under- 
stood. It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
tliey  arise  from  .th.e  contiiiement  of 
air  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
where  it  is  generated  by  sulphu- 
reous vapours  a<5ling  on  different 
jnetalilc  ores,  tiie  principal  and 
most  copious  of  which  appean  to 
be  iron.  In  confirmation  of  ti.is 
theory,  we  shall  only  observe,  that 
artificial  earthquakes  may  be  easily 
produced,  by  burying  equal  quan- 
tities of  iron-filings  and  sulphur, 
mixed  in  a.  moist  state,  and  con- 
fjued  in  a  vessel,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  access  pf  exfenial  air,  and  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  inflammable 
gas  thus  generated.  In  a  few  days 
(and,  if  large  quantities  be  em- 
ployed, in  a  fevi'  hours)  this  com- 
poaition  grows  vemarkably  hot,  and 
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will  explode  with  a  violence  and 
impetuosity  resembling  the  natural 
phenomenon: — but  we  do  not  ad- 
vise our  junior  readers  to  attempt 
such  dangerous  experiments.  As 
it  would  be  deviating  from  our  plan 
to  eiiter  into  farther  particulars, 
Ave  can  only  refer  the  hiquisitive  to 
the  73d  vol.  of  the  "  Pldlomphical 
TransaSiions"  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  1/33,  where  they  will  find  an 
ample  account  of  th<>  latest  and 
most  awiul  eartliquake  that  has 
happened  in  Europe,  Mithin  the 
memory  of  man. 

EARTH-WORM,  or  Umhl- 
ciis,  L.  a  well  known  inseft,  which 
is  destitute  of  feet;  it  is  yf  an  ob- 
long tbrm ;  round  shai)e,  and  co- 
vered with  a  soft,  slender  skin, 
marked  with  annular  ridges  and 
furrows.  It  is  common  in  a  1  parts 
of  this  countrj,  at  little  depths  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth; 
and  is  not  unfrequently  found  in 
tliC  human  intestines,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  lower  animals;  in  which  . 
state  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
different  creature^  and  is  therefore 
called  by  various  names, — See 
Worms, 

Earth-worms  were  formedy  re- 
puted to  be  of  gieat  virtue  in  medi- 
cine ;  but  are  at  present  more  use- 
fully employed  in  feeding  poultry 
and  other  birds. 

EAU-DE-LUCE,  a  kind  of  li- 
quid volatile  soap,  of  a  strong  pun- 
gent smell,  which  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner:  Ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  white  soap  are 
dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  redifled 
spirit  of  wine ;  after  which  the  so- 
lution is  strained.  A  dram  of  rec- 
tified oil  of  amber  is  then  added, 
and  the  whole  filtrated  :  with  tlii-J 
solution  should  be  mixed  such  a 
proportion  of  the  strongest  volatile 
spirit  of  sal-animoniac,  in  a  crystsii 

P  4  glass 
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glass  bottle,  as  will,  when  suffi- 
ciently ?h;iken,  produce  a  beautiful 
milk-white  liquor.  If  a  kind  of 
cream  should  settle  on  the  surface, 
it  will  be  requisite  to  add  a  small 
quantity  of  tli/s  spirituous  solution 
of  soap. — ^Those  who  may  wish  to 
have  this  liquor  perfumed,  may 
employ  lavender,  or  Hungar)^  wa- 
ter, instead  of  the  spirit  of  wine. 

This  celebrated  composition  is, 
however,  seldom  obtaiued  in  a  ge- 
nuine state,  when  purchased  at  tJie 
shops.  Its  use,  as  an  external  re- 
medy, is  very  extensive  ;  for  it  has 
not  only  been  employed  for  curing 
the  bites  of  vipers,  wasps,  bees, 
gnats,  ants,  and  other  insefts,  but 
also  for  bums,  and  even  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog,  though  not  always  with 
uniform  success.  Besides,  it  affords 
one  of  the  safest  stimulants  in  cases 
of  suffocation  from  mephitic  va- 
pours, and  in  that  state  of  apoplexy 
(which  see)  termed  serous,  as  like- 
wise after  excessive  intoxication, 
.and  in  all  those  paralytic  com- 
plaints, where  the  vessels  of  the 
skin,  or  the  muscular  fibre,  require 
to  be  excited  into  aftion.  Never- 
theless, it  ought  to  be  used  with 
due  precaution. 

EBONY,  an  exceedingly  hard 
and  heavy  wood,  imported  from  the 
East  Indies  :  it  admits  of  being 
very  highly  polished,  for  which  rea- 
gon  it  is  used  chiefly  for  veneer- 
ing cabinets,  in  Mosaic  work,  &c. 

Ebony  is  of  various  colours, 
namely,  black,  red,  and  green ; 
but  the  first  is  that  most  generally 
known  and  used.  Cabinet-makers, 
iialayers,  and  others,  frequently  sub- 
stitute pear-tree,  and  other  wood, 
for  ebony,  by  giving  the  former  a 
black  colour  j  which  some  elfe£l 
by  washing  it  in  a  hot  deco6tion  of 
gall-nuts,  and  after  it  is  dry,  by 
rubbing  it  over  with  ink^  and  po- 
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lishing  it  by  means  of  a  hard  brush 
and  a  little  wax  :  others  heat^  or 
almost  burn  their  wood  tilUt  be- 
come black,  so  that  it  acquires  such 
a  degree  of  hardness,  that,  when 
properly  polished,  it  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  distinguished  from  ge- 
nuine ebony. 

ECONOMY,  a  term  of  exten- 
sive signification,  and  if  its  mean- 
ing be  properly  understood  and 
praftised,  the  result  cannot  fail  to, 
be  attended  with  the  happiest  ef- 
fects. It  is,  in  particular,  applied 
to  rural,  domestic,  animal,  politic 
cal,  and  other  objects,  but  more 
generally  to  the  two  first  mention- 
ed, which  form  the  basis  of  the 
present  work. 

As,  by  our  plan,  we  are  confined 
to  the  alphabetical  order,  in  which 
the  different  subjefts  of  economy 
are  discussed,  according  to  their 
greater  or  less  importance,  we  can- 
not, consistently,  enlarge  upon  its 
theory.  Those  readers  who  are  se- 
riously inclined  to  adopt.  p7-aciical'le 
rules  of  economy  and  frugality, 
will  consult  the  particular  articles 
connefted  with  these  measures  : 
others,  who  wish  to  acquire  more 
extensive  information  on  rural  and 
domestic  economy  in  general,  will 
be  higWy  gratified  by  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  J.  Bannisters  Synopsis 
of  Ilushandry  (Svo.  Qi>.  ISOO),  and 
especially  the  collefiion  of  the  p.e- 
ports  of' the  Society  for  lettering  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  ;  a  work 
which  merits  a  place  in  ever)  fami- 
ly library. 

Edged  Tools  :   See  Tools. 

Edifices  :  Sae  Building  ; 
CouNTRY-houses  ;  and  Farm- 
house. 

EDUCATION,  is  the  art  of 
rearing,  forming,  and  instrutling 
children,  accordmg  to  the  most  ap- 
propriate   rules    and   maxims.— 

JMauy 
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Many  volumes  have,  from  time  to 
time^  been  published  on  this  most 
important  subjeiSt ;  and  though  al- 
most every  writer  aims  at  giving 
to  the  public  a  system  peculiar  to 
himself,  yet  all  agree  that  the  grand 
object  of  education  is  the  gradual 
improvement  of  our  moral,  physi- 
cal, and  intelle&ual  faculties. — 
Thus  it  happens,  that  the  means  to 
be  adopted  for  attaining  this  salu- 
tary end,  constitute  all  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevaihng  among 
men.  It  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  our  limits,  to  lay  down  only 
the  general  principles  by  which  a 
good  and  rational  education  ought 
to  be  regulated.  And  as  this  sub- 
j  e6t  has  lately  been  investigated  by 
the  Editor  of  these  pages,  in  the 
Preliminary  Le6tures  to  Doftor 
Struve's  Faviiliar  Treatise  on 
Education ;  besides  which,  there 
have  been  published  several  useful 
"U'orks,  that  are  briefly  reviewed  in 
those  le6tures  ;  the  curious  reader 
■will  probably  avail  himself  of  the  ori- 
ginal sources,  from  which  we  have 
no  room  to  insert  copious  extraSs. 

EEL,  or  Murcena,  L.  a  genus  of 
fish,  comprising  seven  species,  two 
of  which  only  are  found  in  the  wa- 
ters of  this  country ;  namely, 

1.  The  Anguilla,  or  Common 
Eel,  which  is  very  frequent  in  all 
pur  fresh  waters,  ponds,  ditches, 
and  rivers.  This  is  a  very  singular 
creature,  and  in  some  respefts  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  reptiles  ;  be^ 
ing  known  to  quit  its  element,  and 
to  wander  during  the  night  along 
the  meadows,  both  to  change  its 
habitation,  and  to  obtain  prey ; 
feeding  on  snails  as  it  glides  along. 
During  winter,  the  common  eel 
buries  itself  deeply  in  the  mud, 
where  it  continues  in  a  torpid  state, 
Similar  to  that  of  serpents.  It  is 
ie;5,treniely  sensible  oi  ccld,  and  will 
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eagerly  take  shelter  in  a  wisp  of 
straw  thrown  into  a  pond  in  severe 
weather,  which  stratagem  has  been 
successfully  praftised  to  catch  these 
fish  during  the  winter  season. 

Eels  are  exceedingly  voracious, 
and  destruftive  to  the  fry  of  other 
fish ;  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
tenacity  of  life,  as  their  dissevered 
parts  move  for  a  considerable  time 
after  they  are  flayed.  Common 
eels  grow  to  a  large  size,  some- 
times weighing  15,or20lb3.  J  but 
are,  in  general,  from  1^  to  2  feet 
in  length. — ^Their  fat  is  reputed  to 
be  vulnerary,  and  has  been  recom- 
mended externally  in  cases  of  deaf- 
ness, and  in  the  hemorrhoids. — . 
When  this  fish  is  half  fri  d,  and 
its  fat  carefully  expressed  and  cla- 
rified, the  oil  of  eels  is  the  most 
subtle  for  watches,  and  other  di- 
minutive machinery ;  as  it  never 
thickens,  and  consequently  pre- 
serves the  iron  from  the  eff"e6ts  of 
rust. 

2.  The  Conger,  or  Conger- 
eel,  grows  to  an  uncommon  size, 
and  is  found  chiefly  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  where  great  numbers  of 
it  are  taken,  and  when  slit,  are 
hung  on  a  frame  to  dry,  and  then 
exported.  Conger-eels  are  some- 
times lOOlb.  in  weight,  and  ex- 
tremely voracious,  preying  on  other 
fish,  as  well  as  on  crabs,  when 
these  have  cast  their  shells,  and  are 
in  a  soft  state. — Being  exceedingly 
fond  of  carcasses  of  any  kind,  their 
flesh,  though  difficult  of  digestion, 
is  very  agreeable,  and  in  great  re- 
quest among  epicures.  Persons 
afflided  with  nervous,  asthmatic, 
and  consumptive  disorders,  ought, 
however,  carefully  to  abstain  from 
eel-pies,  or  any  dishes  prepared  of 
that  luxurious  fish. 

EGG,  a  body  formed  in  certain 
female  animals,  and  which  con- 
tains 
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tains  an  embiyo  or  fetus,  beneath 
a  cortical  surface,  or  shell.  This 
shell  is  lined  throughout  with  a 
thin,  but  tough  membrane,  wh'ch, 
dividing  at  or  near  the  obtuse  end 
of  the  egg,  forms  a  small  bag,  and 
contains  what  is  called  the  allu- 
men,  or  white,  and  the  vitdlus,  or 
yolk.  ^  ^ 

The  chick  in  the  egg  is  first  noU' 
rished  by  the  white,  and  when 
that  is  consumed,  by  the  yolk. — 
A  short  time  before  the  exclusion 
of  the  animal,  the  whole  of  the 
yolk  !S  taken  into  its  pbdomen,  and 
the  shell,  at  the  obtuse  end,  fre- 
quently appears  cracked,  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  instinctive  ope- 
ratioi]  of  the  beak. 

Eggs  vary  much  in  tlieir  colour, 
size,  and  form,  according  to  the 
birds  tliat  deposit  them,  and  the 
differeiit  modes  of  dressing  them. 
Those  cliieliy  used  for  culinary 
purposes  are  the  new  laid  eggs  of 
liens,  being  without  exception  the 
most  wholesome. 

Eggs  are  an  agreeable  and  nou- 
rishing food  ;  but  they  ought  to  be 
perfe6tly  fresh,  and  gradually  co- 
agulated in  hot  water,  from  5  to  10 
minutes,  instead  of  being  boiled. 
To  ascertain  whether  they  have 
been  well  preserved,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  examine  their  transpa- 
rency by  a  candle,  and  to  rejeft  all 
such  as  appear  of  a  turbid  colour  : 
fresh  eggs  also,  on  being  exposed 
to  the  fire,  will  exhale  a  percepti- 
ble moisture. 

Among  the  various  methods  con- 
trived, of  preser\'ing  eggs  for  the 
■winter- season,  the  chief  requisite 
is  to  exclude  every  access  to  the 
air.  For  this  purpose,  solutions  of 
lime,  with  the  addition  of  alkalis, 
have  been  employed;  but  these,  as 
well  as  the  varnishing  of  eggs  with 
vax,  are  too  expensive  for  g'neral 
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use.  The  greasing  of  eggs  with 
unctuous  substances,  such  as  mut- 
ton fat,  oil,  &:c.  has  also  been  prac- 
tised ;  but  it  is  neither  cleanly,  nor 
calculated  to  efFed  the  objeft  in-, 
tended,  One  of  the  best  methods,- 
seems  to  be  that  of  covering  the 
eggs  widi  a  cheap  varnish,  by 
which  tlie  air  will  be  prevented 
froni  penetrating  the  pores  ;  or  ot 
suspending  them  in  running  water, 
by  means  of  a  net, 

Tlie  shells  of  eggs  serve  lor  va- 
rious purposes,  but  chiefly  as  a 
colour  j  when  finely  L.vigated,  they 
are  prefened  to  flake-whjte,  They 
are  prepared  by  peeling  off  the 
inner  skin,  and  after  being  finely 
pulverized,  the  powder  is  carefully 
washed. — See  Coi^qur-making, 
vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

The  yolks  of  eggs  are  employed 
in  difFt-rent  medicinal  ways,  but 
most  frequently  in  emulsions.  One 
yol<,  if  gradually  beaten  up  with 
three  ounces  of  pure  water,  ancj 
reduced  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
thinness,  has  been  found  of  great 
i^tility  in  removing  contractions  of 
the  limbs.  The  whites  are  cliiefly 
applied  externiilly,  in  tl.e  prepara- 
tion of  eye- waters,  on  account  of 
their  cooling,  agglutinating,  an4 
astringent  qualities.  They  have 
also  been  used  with  advantage,  in 
burns,  and  are  recommended  Jis  a  ■ 
specific  for  the  jaundice,  of  which 
we  have  had  no  experience. 

ELDER,  or  Samhncus,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  consisting  of  6  species, 
two  of  which  are  indigenous, 

1.  The  Ebulus,  Dwarf  Elder, 
or  Dane-wort,  which  is  perennial, 
grows  in  hedges  and  on  road  sides, 
and  flowers  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  green  leaves  of  this  plant  arp 
said  to  expel  mice  Irom  granaries  : 
neither  hogs,  cows,  goats,  sheep, 
nor  horses  will  eat  liiem. — Its  ber- 
ries 
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ries  Impart  a  violet  colour,  and  their 
■TT"  j\iice  mixed  with  vine';ar  dyes  raw 
linen,  as  well  as  morocco  leather, 
of  an  azure  blue. — In  its  medicinal 
cfle6ts  it  is  more  violent  than  the 
following  sp'cies,  and  therefore  re- 
quires greater  caution. 

2.  The  nigra,  or  Common  El- 
der, which  thrives  in  woods,  and 
damp  hedges.  In  May  or  June  it 
produces  while  flowers,  which  are 
slicceedfd  by  blcck  berries. — ^This 
plant  is  extensively  useful :  its 
wood  being  hard  and  tough,  is 
m^de  into  meat-skeuers,  tops  for 
angling  rods,  and  needles  'or  weav- 
ingnt'ts 5  it  is  also  employed  by 
turners,  as  it  works  extremely 
well  on  the  lathe. — The  leaves  are 
eaten  by  sheep,  to  which  it  is  of 
great  service,  when  diseased  with 
the  rot }  for,  if  placed  in  a  situation 
where  tliey  can  easily  reach  tie 
bark  and  young  shoots,  they  will 
speedily  cure  themselves.  Accord- 
itig  to  LiNNJEUS,  the  plant  is  re- 
fused by  horses,  cows,  and  goats, 
tiiough  others  assert,  that  cows  eat 
it  eagerly. 

Every  part  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  the  preceding  species,  has  a 
narcotic  smell,  which  ought  to 
caution  persons  ag.^inst  sleeping 
ibeneath  its  shade. — ^The  inner  green 
bark  is  an  ingredient  in  the  black 
dye;  it  is  likewise  purgative,  and 
may  be  used  with  advantage  where 
strong  laxatives  become  jequisite. 
In  snia.l  doses  it  is  diuretic,  and 
has  been  successfully  used  in  glan- 
dular obstruftions,  and  in  dropsies. 
Theleaves  are  possessed  of  cathartic 
properties  similar  to  those  of  the 
bark,  but  are  more  nauseous.  They 
form  an  ingredient  in  several  cool- 
jng  ointments  :  and  if  turnips,  cab- 
bages, fruit-trees,  or  corn,  be 
whipped  with  them,  and  also  with 
jjic  green  boughs,  they  will  be  ef- 
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fe6tually  secured  against  the  de- 
predations of  turnip-flies,  cater- 
pillars, and  othef  noxious  Insects, 
with  which  those  vegetables  are 
infested. — ^The  flower$  are  some- 
timi's  infused  to  impart  a  flavour  to 
vineg  ir  3  but  should  on  no  account 
be  given  to  turkies,  as  they  will 
prove  fatal  to  those  birdi. — The 
berries  are  likewise  poisonous  to 
poultry;  but  their  juice,  when 
bollett  down  to  au  extract,  and 
sweetened  -with  sugar  (tliis  conij>o- 
sition  being  termed  ro^;),  is  a  gentle 
aperient,  and  promotes  perspira- 
tion. The  juice  is  likewise  con- 
veited  into  a  pleasant  liquor  called 
elder- wine,  and  is  alsoemp  oyed  to 
communicate  a  red  colour  to  raisin 
or  sweet  wines. — D.^mbouknett' 
observes,  that  linen  may  be  dyed 
of  a  brown  colour  with  the  jaice  of 
these  berries  j  and  that  wool,  pre- 
viously managed  witli  bismuth,  ac- 
quires a  beautiful  blueish  grey, 
which  is  very  permanent. — In  Ger- 
m?iny,  a  very  pure  and  strong  spirit 
is  d  stilled  from  this  fruit,  especially 
after  it  has  beeii*  sweetened  by 
night-frosts. 

On  the  tmnk  of  the  common 
elder  frequently  appears  a  fungou.^ 
excrescence,  wrinkled,  and  turned 
up  like  an  ear,  whitish  on  the  out- 
side, black  witlun,  and  intersected 
with  several  small  veins^-^— These 
are  commonly  called  Jfw's  ears, 
and  are  reputed  to  be  serviceabfe 
for  inflammations  and  swellings  of 
the  tonsils ;  for  sore  throats,  and 
quinsies. 

ELECAMPANE,  or  Invla,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  erf"  thirty 
species,  of  which  four  only  are  in- 
digenous, and  the  principal  of  these 
islhe  Heleinuw,  or  Common  Ele- 
campane ;  which  is  perennial, 
abounds  in  moist  meadows  and 
pastures^  and  flowers  in  July  or 
August, 
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August.  It  is  ejiten  by  Horses  and 
goats,  but  refused  by  hogs : — its 
roots,  wheu  bi-uised  and  macerated 
in  unne  with  balls  of  ashes  and 
whqrtle-berries,  dye  a  bhie  colour : 
■ft'hen  dry,  they  possess  an  aromatic 
siiiell,  and,  on  chewing  them,  be- 
come acrid  and  pungent :  they  are 
likewise  in  gome  repute  for  pro- 
moting ex  perorations  in  asthmas 
and  coughs.  If  liberally  taken, 
tliey  are  diuretic,  and  said  to  be  of 
great  service  in .  removing  visceral 
obstruflio'ns. — A  deco6tion  of  this 
plant  has  been  employed  by  far- 
mers for  die  cure  of  the  scab  in 
sheep  3  andj  externally  applied,  for 
removing  disorders  of  the  skin. — ■ 
J*rof.KNACK.STAEr)T,  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  has  lately  prescribed  the 
elecampane  both  ways,  and  found 
it  a  remedy  of  singular  eincacy,  in 
curing  the  scald  head,  itdi,  &c. 

ELECTRICll%  is  the  power 
of  attrafting  light  substances,  &c» 
when  excited  by  heat,  or  fridion  j 
and  w  hich  may  be  communicated 
to  other  bodies— J'his  term  also  im- 
p  ies  tJiat  branm^of  natural  philo- 
sophy which  investigates  the  nature 
and  efte6ts  of  this  power,  and  of 
other  elementary  agents  connefted 
\vithit. 

The  science  of  eleftricity  has 
made  a  most  rapid  progress  within 
tlie  last  fifty  years ;  it  was  little  at- 
tended to  previous  to  tlie  year  160O, 
since  which  period  it  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  considtrable  degree  of  per- 
Te6lion. — It  would  be  -transgress- 
ing our  limits  to  enter  into  the  his- 
Itdry  of  this  subjed,  as  few  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  names  of  Newton, 
Grey,  De  Fay,  Priestley, 
TFrakklin,  and  Cavallo  :  far- 
ther, as  tlie  theoiy  is  too  diffuse, 
ai.^  requires  the  aid  of  too  many 
^xperime^its  and  analytical  expla- 
nations, we  shall  coniine  our  ac- 


count  to  medical  electricity,  iliis 
has  often  been  successfully  em- 
ployed .  for  •  reheving  tlie  human 
frame  from  painful  maladies,  though 
it  has  till  lately  been  treated  as  aa 
empirical  process.  Being  one  of  the 
most  powerful  stimulants,  its  ef- 
fects may  be  considered  both  at 
general  and  local.,  When  tlie  vital 
principle  is  in  a  manner  extinguish- 
ed by  too  violentshocks,  it  may  again 
be  kindled  or  excited  by  such  as 
are  less  powerful.  Hi  nee  electii- 
city  promotes  a  free  circulation  of 
the  fluids,  and  particularly  ths 
blood ;  increases  animal  heat,  per- 
spiration, as  well  as  all  the  secre- 
tions and  excretions  of  the  body. 

As  many  professional  electrician-i 
are  little  concerned  about  the  pro- 
priety or  safety  of  this  potent  re- 
medy, when  patients  appl}-  to  them 
as  candidates  for  the  operation,  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  give  tlie  follow- 
ing pra6tical  hints  :  1.  Eleiflricity 
is  always  improper  in  a6tive,  inflam- 
matory, or  sthenic  diseases  :  2.  It 
is  also  hurtful  when  a  high  degree 
of  excitement  is  felt  in  the  organs 
of  sense,  as  well  as  in  those  of  vo- 
luntary motion,  and  when  both  arc 
accompanied  with  relaxation  or  de- 
bility :  3.  If  any  local  irritation 
prevail  in  the  body,  such  as  ulcers, 
inflammatory  tumors,  eniptions 
of  the  skin,  &:c.  In  these  cases, 
the  eledric  stimulus  has  a  direft 
tendency  to  produce  coi;gestions, 
or  a  local  accumulation  of  hu- 
mours. It  has,  however,  some- 
times been  found  highly  beneficial 
in  removing  the  periodical  obstruc- 
tions of  females,  though  its  appli- 
cation requires  great  precaution. 
In  passive,  chronical,  or  asthenic 
disorders,  it  has  likewise  been  of 
considerable  service  j  but  the  mode 
Qt  imparting  the  exctric  fluid  de- 
serves more  attention  than  has,  m 

gene- 


general,  hitherto,  been  bestowed 
upon  it;  and  violent  shocks,  for 
the  sake  of  experinipnt,  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  communicated,  where 
less  powerful  ones  might  be  suffi- 
cient. Thus,  the  eleciiic  lalh,  and 
the  gentle  application  of  sparks  to 
any  particular  part  of  the  body, 
under  the  conditions  before  stated, 
are  equally  safe,  and  advantageous. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  violent 
methods  of  eie6trlfying  have  so  of- 
ten been  attended  with  mischie- 
vous efteets,  that  they  .ought,  to  be 
applied  totliose  persons  only,  whose 
capacity  of  receiving  external  im- 
pressions is  diminished,  and. whose 
excitability  is  in  a  languid  state. 

Deafness,  paralysis,  head,  and 
tooth-achs,  however  obstinate,  have 
frequently  yielded  to  the  power- 
ful efFeets  of  ele6tricity.  Similar 
success  has  attended  its  application 
to  parts  affe<bled  with  the  cramp, 
gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  pal.sy, 
and  sometimes  even  epilep,sy ;  be- 
sides which,  moderate  eleiSlric 
shocks  have,  in  various  instances, 
contributed  to  the  resuscitation  of 
persons  whose  vital  funftions  were 
destroyed  by  disowning  :  it  ought, 
nevertheless,  to  be  resorted  to  only 
jn  particular  cases,  and  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  a  medical 
praditioner. 

For  an  account  of  the  different 
medical  apparatus  employed,  and 
the  varioas  modes  of  ele61rifying, 
we  refer  tlie  curious  reader  to  tlie 
Jate  Mr.  Adams's  "  Essays  on 
^lediricity  and  Magnetism"  (8vo, 
ps.)  He  will  also  find  much  va- 
luable information  in  Dr,  Phiest- 
ley's  "  History  of  Eleclricity ," 
(4to.  1775^  or  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  Is.) 
and  in  Mr.  Cavallo's  "  Treatise 
on  JtleSiricity,"  3  vols.  Svo.  18s. , 

ELECTUARY,  a  form  of  me- 
dicine, consisting  of  powders.,  or 
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otheringredients,  incorporated  with 
honey,  conserve,  or  syrup :  it  i» 
divided  into  doses,  to  be  tak:  n  as 
circumstances  may  require. 

Eleftuarles  are  composed  prin- 
cipally of  the  milder  medicines, 
wl^ich  are  more  pleasing  to  the  pa- 
liite.  1'he  more  powerful  dmgs, 
as  emetics,  opiates,  &c.  are  seldom 
administered  .in  this  form,  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainty  of  the  dose- 
Acrid,  bitter,  and  fetid  substances, 
should  never  be  given  as  eleftua- 
ries  ;  nor  is  this  form  well  calcu- 
lated for  mercurial,  and  otlier  pon- 
derous matters,  which  are  apt  to 
subside, 

The  lighter  powders  require 
thrice,  their  weif^ht  of  honey,  or 
syrup  boiled  to  the  consistence  of 
tiiat  drug,  in  order  to  convert  tbera 
into  an  cleCluary. — If  syrups  of  the 
common  consistence  be  employed, 
double  their  weight  to  that  of  the 
powder  will  be  sufficient.  A  very 
cheap  and  excellent  substitute  for 
either  sugar  or  syrup  in  making 
electuaries,  might  be  obtained  by 
baking  unripe  pears  in  close  ves- 
sels, with  the  addition  of  a  little 
soft  sugar,  by  which  means  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  saccharine  juice 
may  be  readily  obtained. 

The  quantity  of  an  electuary,  to 
be  administered  at  one  dose,  varies 
according  to  its  comjjoneut  parts  j 
but  it  seldom  exceeds  a  large  tea- 
spoonful,  or  two  drams. 

ELEPHANT,  a  well  known 
animal,  which  is  a  native  of  Lidia, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Africa. 
It  is  the  largest  of  all  quadrupeds, 
and  generally  about  \6  feet  in 
lengtli  from  tlie  front  to  the  tail ; 
25  feet  from  the  end  of  tlie  trunk, 
and  about  1-1  feet  high.  It  has  no 
fore-teeth  in  either  jaw ;  ,but  its 
dog-teetli  are  very  long,  and  affijrd 
the  beautiful  ivory,  which  is  con- 
veited 
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tertecl  iiito  combs  and  otliT  nseful 
articles.  It  is  also  provided  with  a 
lona;  pliable  proiioscis,  o"  snout, 
with  which  it  caa  seiz"  anr  objeds, 
nnd  also  convey  its  hquid  autri- 
meht  to  t'le  mouth. 

Elephants  are  remarkable  for 
their  uaco  nmon  sagacity,  as  well 
as  tlieir  social  disposition.  When 
tamed,  they  are  the  most  friendly 
of  all  animals,  and  can  easily  dis- 
tinguish their  master's  or  driver's 
Toic^.  They  are  sensible  of  the 
language  of  anger,  of  command, 
and  of  satigfa6tion,  so  that  tliey  a^^t 
accordingly.  They  receive  orders 
with  attention,  and  ex  cute;  them 
•with  precision  and  alacrity,  bowing 
themselves  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wish  to  mount  ihera ; 
raising  burthens  with  their  trunk ; 
and  laying  them  on  their  back. 
These  animals  delight  in  shining 
harness  and  trappings  ;  t  ough, 
when  yoked  in  a  cart  or  waggon, 
tliey  draw  cheerfully,  unless  abused 
by  unjust  chastisement,  in  which 
case  tliey  seldom  fail  to  take  ven- 
geance on  their  tyrannical  m;ister. 

If  the  elephant  be  properly  ma- 
na^ieti,  he  attains  a  very  considera- 
ble age;  even  though  employed  in 
servitude  and  labour.  Several  in- 
stances have  occurred,  in  which 
tliese  creatures  have  reached  the 
age  of  130  years  in  captivity  ;  and, 
in  a  natural  state,  they  oiten  ex- 
ceed 200  years  :  their  full  growth 
is  said  to  require  not  less  than  30 
years. — ^The  flesh,  gall,  skin,  and 
bones  of  elt-phants,  are  used  medi- 
cinally by  the  Chinese. — See  also 
Ivory. 
.    Elixir:  See  Tincture. 

ELM-TREE,  the  Common,  or 
Uimus  campestris,  L.  an  indigenous 
tree,  growing  chiefly  in  a  kK).se  soil 
of  hedge-rows,  and  abounding  in 
the  more  southern  parts  ol  this 
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countrj' ; — its  flowers  have  a  plea- 
sant, smeil,  similar  tot'. at  of  violets, 
rfnd  blow  in  the  mont'i  of  April. 

This  wood  may  be  propagated 
by  the  seed,  and  by  layers  or 
suckers  taken  from  the  roots  of  old 
trees  :  those  raised  from  layers,  al- 
ways strike  better  roots,  thrive 
more  qiiickly  than  the  other,  and 
do  not  shoot  forlli  so  manysackep  j 
for  which  reason  t'  is  method  de- 
serves to  be  mjre  generally  prac- 
tised. 

The  elm  ftaturally  delights  in  a 
stiff,  strong  soil ;  where  it  grows 
comparatively  slow ;  but  if  it  be 
planted  in  rich,  light  land,  it  ve- 
s^etates  most  luxuriantly.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  its  wo  /d  is 
iigiit,  porous,  and  of  little  value, 
compared  with  that  produced  on 
richer  soils  :  the  latter  is  of  a  closer 
and  stronger  texture,  and  possesses 
near  the  heart,  the  colour  and  al- 
most tlie  weight  and  hardness  of 
iron.  On  such  lands,  theref)re, 
the  elm  bi-comes  very  profitable, 
and  is  ot>e  of  those  deciduous  trees, 
Avhlch  ought  to  be  industriously 
cultivated. 

This  beautiful  tree  is  of  great 
value  :  and  well  adapted  for  plant- 
ing shady  walks,  as  it  does  not  de- 
stroy the  grass,  and  its  leaves  are 
relished  by  liorses,  cows,  goats, 
hogs,  and  slieep,  all  of  which  eat 
them  eagerly.  Its  wood,  being  hard 
and  tough,  is  used  for  making  axle- 
trees,  mill-wheels,  keels  of  boats, 
chairs,  and  coffins :  it  is  also  fre- 
quently changed  by  art,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  resemble  mahogany ;  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  sawed  into  tliick 
flanks,  stained  with  aqua-forti*, 
and  rubbed  over  with  a  tin6ture,  of 
which  alkanet,  aloes,  and  spirit  of 
wine,  are  the  principal  ingredients-. 

This  plant  artbrds  subsistence  to 
a  variety  of  insseds  that  prey  upon 


It,  but  move  particularly  to  the 
aphis  of  tiie  elm,  which  generally 
caitses  the  leaves  to  curl,  so  as  to 
make  them  a  secure  shelter  against 
the  weather.  No  eifedual  method 
ot"  extirpating  them  has  hitherto 
been  devised. — Silk-worms  devour 
the  leaves  with  great  avidity  ;  and, 
though  we  doubt  whether  they 
afford  wholesome  food  to  these  in- 
serts, yet  when  alternately  given 
or  mixed  with  lettuce,  elm-leaves 
may  become  an  useful  substitute,  in 
situations  where  the  mulberry-tree 
is  scarce. 

A  decodlon  of  the  inner  bark  of 
the  elm-tree,  if  drunk  freely,  has 
sometimes  procured  relief  in  inve- 
terate dropsies.  It  has  a  bitterish 
taste,  and  abounds  with  a  slimy 
juice,  which  is  recommended  ii^ 
nephritic  cases,  and  also  externally 
as  an  useful  application  to  burns, 
'ilie  outer  bark  is  bitter,  contains 
but  little  mucilage,  and  is  totally 
destitute  both  of  smell  and  taste. 
I'he  internal  bark  of  the  branches 
is  more  bitter  than  that  of  tlie 
trunk,  and  is,  probably  on  tljat  ac- 
count, more  efficacious.  —  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  cxitaneous  com- 
plaints, such  as  the  herpes,  or 
shingles,  and  tlie  leprosy. 

Dambourney  obiained  from  the 
bark  of  tliis  tree  a  yellow-brownish 
colour  in  d3feing ;  and  De  Vii.ette 
manufa6lured  of  it  a  sti-ong  brown 
paper, 

EU)CUTION,  generally  speak- 
ing, signifies  the  sele6ling  and 
adapting  of  words  and  sentences, 
to  the  things  or  sentiments  intend- 
ed, to  be  expressccj.  It  is  also  used 
to  denote  the  just  and  graceful 
iuanagement  of  the  voice,  coun- 
tenance, and  g*esture,  when  speak- 
ing: in  \Mhich  sense  it  is  synoni- 
UKHis  Avith  what  is  variously  called 
a  good  delivery,  eloquence,  or  the 
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art  of  speaking  and  writing  with 
accuracy,  elegance,  and  perspicuity. 
True  eloquence  depends  princi- 
pally on  the  vivacity  of  the  ima- 
ghiation  ;  for  it  not  only  commu- 
nicates grace  and  ornament,  but 
also  life  and  motion  to  discourse. 
It  would  be  deviating  from'  our 
pi  an,  to  specify  the  various  compo- 
nent parts  of  elocution,  viz.  em- 
phasis, pauses,  tones,  &c.  we  must, 
therefore,  refer  the  reader  to  Mr, 
Sheridan's  "  Lectures  on  Elnai- 
tion,"  (8vo.  7s.)  and  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ker's ''  Eleinents  of  Eloctdion," 
(8vo.  2  vols.  123.)  in  the  latter  of 
which,  in  particular,  he  will  find 
excellent  and  perspicuous  rules 
concerning  this  subjeft.  —  Many 
pertinent  observations  on  the  elo- 
cution or  eloquence  of  the  bar,  are 
contained  in  the  elegant  work ,  in- 
tiUed,  "  The  Study  and  the  Prac- 
lice  of  the  Law  considered  in  their 
various  relations  to  Society,"  (8va. 
6s.) — Some  judicious  I'emarks  on 
the  eloquence  of  tlie  pulpit,  in  this 
country,  occur  in  an  essay  on  thi.s 
subje6t,  prefixed  to  "  Selecl  Ser- 
mons," translated  from  tlie  French 
ofBossuET  (12mo.  3s.)  andwhich, 
it  is  supposed,  come  from  the  ele- 
gant pen  of  Mr.  Jernikgham. 

Embankment:  t'i^..  Sea. 

EMBROIDERY,  a  work  in 
gold,  silver,  or  silk-thread,  wrought 
by  (he  needle  upon  cloth,  stutfs,  or 
musiin,  into  various  figures. 

In  the  embroidery  of  stuffs,  the 
work  is  performed  in  a  frame,  as 
the  easy  manner  of  working  them 
depends  upon  the  proper  expan- 
sion of  the  piece.  Muslin  is  spread 
upon  a  pattern,  on  which  the 
figures  intended  to  be  wrought,  are 
delineated.  Embroidery  oa  the 
loom  is  less  tedious  than  the  other 
method,  in  which,  while  the  flowers 
are  working,  it  becomes  necessary 

to 
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to  count  all  the  threads  of  the  mus- 
.  iin  ;  tliis  latter  mode,  however,  is 
much  richer  in  points,  and  is  like- 
wise susceptible  of  greater  variety. 
Cloths  which  are  miiled  too  much, 
■will  not  easily  admit  of  sucli  orna- 
ment. The  thinuest  and  finest 
muslins  only  are  left  ibr  this  pur- 
pose, and  are  embroidered  to  the 
greatest  pevfedioa  in  Saxony.  Of 
'  late  years,  this  work  has  been  at- 
tempted in  England  and  Scotland ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  perfeftion  to  which  it  has 
been  carried  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  em- 
broidery, namely,  1.  Embroidery 
on  the  stamp  ;  where  the  figures 
are  raised  and  rounded,  cotton  or 
parchment  being  paced  beneath, 
ID  order  to  support  them.  2.  Loiu 
embroidery  ;  in  which  the  silver 
or  gold  lies  low  upon  the  sketch 
or  pattern,  and  is  stitched  with  sijk 
of  the  same  colour.  3.  Giiimped 
embroidery,  which  is  performed 
either  in  gold  or  silver  :  a  design  is 
first  made  upon  the  cloth,  and  tlien 
placed  on  cut  vellum  ;  after  which 
,the  gold  or  silver  is  sown  on  with 
silk-thread.  4.  Embroidery  on 
loth  sides  ;  which  is  thus  denomi- 
nated, from  its  appearing  on  both 
sides  of  the  stuff.  5.  Plain  em- 
broidery ;  where  the  figures  are 
flat  and  even,  being  totally  desti- 
tute of  ornaments. 

By  the  statute  22  Gxo.  11.  c.  ZQ, 
po  ibreign  embroidery,  or  gold  or 
silver  brocade,  shall  be  imported, 
on  pah)  of  being  forfeited  and  burnt, 
and  a  fine  of  lOOl.  for  every  piece. 
Nor  shall  any  person  sell  or  expose 
to  sale,  any  foreign  embroidery, 
gold,  or  silver  tluread,  lace,  fringe, 
brocade,  &c.  or  make  rhe  same  up 
into  any  garment,  on  pain  of  hav- 
ing k  iurf  died  and  burnt,  aad  of 
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paying  a  pei^lty  of  lOOl. :  themer* 
cer,  or  other  person  in  whose  cus- 
tody it  may  be  found,  mcurs  a  si- 
milar fine. 

EMERALD,  a  genus  of  preci- 
ous stones  belonging  to  the  order 
of  ii/uvojw  ear dis.  This  is  perhaps 
the  raoat  beautiful  of  all  the  gems  r 
when  heated  in  fire,  it  changes  its 
colours  to  a  deep  blue,  and  becomes 
phosphorescent }  it  resumes  its  na- 
tural green  on  growing  cold. 

Emeralds  are  divided  by  jewel- 
lers into  '  two  classes  or  kinds, 
namely,  the  oriental  and  the  occi' 
dental.  Tlie  former  is  at  present 
extremely  scarce,  being  found  only 
hi  the  kingdom  of  Cambay,  in  In- 
dia. The  occidental  emeralds  are 
chiefly  imported  from  Peru,  in 
South  America.  A  very  inferior 
sort  is  also  obtained  from  Silesia, 
which,  however,  is  little  esteem- 
ed. 

Genuine  emeralds  being  sddona 
to  be  met  with,  several  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  and  direc- 
tions given  for  imitating  tliem  j 
from  which  we  sele£l  the  follow- 
ing :  Take  of  natural  crystal  and 
of  red  lead,  er.ch  4  ounces ;  ver- 
digrease  48  gi-ains  ;  and  of  crocus 
martis,  prepared  wath  vinegar,  8 
grains.  The  whole  is  to  be  finely 
pulverized,  sifted,  and  put  into  a 
crucible,  tlie  space  of  one  inch  be- 
ing left  empty.  It  is  then  to  be 
well  luted,  set  in  a  potter's  furnace, 
and  left  for  tlie  same  space  of  time 
as  earthen  ware.  When  cool,  the 
crucible  is  to  be  broken,  and  tliese 
ingredients  will  be  found  converted 
into  a  mass  of  a  fine  emerald  co- 
lour ;  which,  after  being  properly 
cut  and  set  in  gold,  will  at  least  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  genuine 
oriental  emeralds. 

EMERY,    a  kind    of  metallic 

stoD£,  /ound  iu  sevQial  mines,  but 
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dhiefly  in  those  of  irori,  beifig  3  spe- 
cies of  rich  iron  ore.  It  is  usually 
of  a^  duslcy,  brownish  red  on  the 
surface ;  but,  when  broken,  is  of 
a  fine  bright  reddish  iton-grey, 
spangled  with  glittering  specks; 
which  are  in  a  considerable  degree 
impregnated  v.itii  that  metal.  It  is' 
also  sometimes  red,  \^hen  it  usually 
contains  veins  of  gold. 

This  stone,  or  ore,  is  divided  into 
three  sorts,  namely,  the  Spatiish, 
the  red,  and  the  common  emery. 
The  first  is  found  in  tlie  gold  mines 
of  Peru,  and  is  interspersed  with 
§mali  veins  and  specks  of  gold ; 
whence  it  is  conjedured  to  be  a 
kind  of  ore  of  that  rich  metal,  and 
is  prohibited  to  be  exported.  From 
the  experiments  made  by  natural- 
ists, it  appears  to  be  the  metal  call- 
ed Platina,  to  which  we  refer. 
The  red  emery  is  discovered  in  cop- 
per-m'nes,  chiefly  in  Denmark  and 
Svt^eden  ;  whence  a  small  quantity 
is  imported.  The  common  emery  is 
dug  up  in  great  abundance  in  the 
island  of  Guernsey.  It  is  also  ob- 
tained from  some  iron-mines  in 
England,  and  is  the  only  sort  which 
is  consumed  in  very  considerable 
quantities  by  iocksmiths^  glaziers, 
lapidaries,  masons,  cutlers,  and 
otiiers,  who  employ  it  for  cutting 
and  polishing  glass,  marble,  and 
precious  stones  ;  as  well  as  for  the 
polishing  and  burnishing  of  articles 
made  of  iron  and  steel.  This  spe- 
cies of  emery  is  of  a  brownish  co- 
lour, inclining  to  redj  is  extremely 
hard,  and  consequently  very  diffi- 
cuit  to  be  reduced  to  powder  ;  an 
art  which  has  been  discovered  in 
Uiis  country,  and  is  etTe<Sted  by 
means  of  certain  mills,  invented  for 
the  purpose  :  \\  hen  pulverized,  it 
forms  a  considerable  article  of  ex- 
portation. This  native  ore,  when 
fused  with  lead  or  iron,  possesses 
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tli6  property  of  hardening  those 
metals.  It  is  also  said  to  increase 
tlie  weight,  and  heighten  the  colour 
of  gold. — It  deserves  no  notice 
either  as  aiv-internal  medicine,  or 
as  a  dentrifice. 

EMETICS  are  those  medicines 
which  are  eitlier  given  with  a  view 
to  discharge  the  foul  or  poisoned 
contents  of  the  stomach,  or  to  vel- 
licate  the  coats  of  that  organ,  and 
thus  to  produce  certain  changes  in 
other  parts  of  the  animal  economy, 
not  immediately  couneiSted  with 
the  process-  of  digestion.  With  the 
latter  intention,  small  nauseating 
doses  are  generally  administered, 
especially  in  catarrhal  and  other 
diseases  of  the  breast  In  this  place; 
however,  we  shall  but  brietiy  enu- 
merate the  cases  in  which  vomiting 
may  be  excited  witli  a  probability 
of  success ;  and  also,  those  instances 
in  which  this  remedy  cannot  be 
safely  adopted. 

Emetics  may  be  of  great  service : 
1,  Immediately  after  swallowing 
narcotic  and  other  poisons  (see  An- 
tidote's, vol.  i.  p.  ys) ;  2.  For  the 
purpose  cf  evacuating  viscid,  bili- 
ous, and  putrid  matters,  or  undi- 
gested food  from  the  stomach  j 
3.  To  assist  Nature,  when  there  i."j 
a  spontaneous  efibrt  to  vomit  j  4. 
To  expel  substances  fallen  into  and 
obstra6ting  the  passage  of  the  gul- 
let; 5.  To  promote  the  expettoraj 
tion  of  mucus  and  purulent  matter, 
colk6ted  in  the  lungs  and  wind- 
pipe; — ^as  well  as  on  many  ot.  er 
occasions. 

On  the  contrary,  the  greatest 
precaution  is  required  irt  the  fol- 
lowing cases,  where  a  precipitate 
use  of  emetics  may  be  attended 
with  fatal  effects,  from  bursting  a 
blood  vessel,  &c.  1 ,  In  all  plethoric 
persons,  but  especially  such  as 
perceive  a  strong  propulsion  of  the 
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blood  to  tht  bead,  breast,  stomach, 
or  liver;  2.  In  a6lual  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mtcslines  j  3.  Instates 
of  extreme  languor  and  debility  ; 
*k  In  every  species  of  ruptures,  and 
prolapses;  5.  In  violent  pain  pro- 
ceeding from  stones  confined  in 
the  bilious  or  urinary  passages  ; 
6.  In  obbtrudions  of  the  bowels, 
and  other  abdominal  parts ;  7.  In 
persons  of  very  rigid  fibres,  for  in- 
stance, the  aged  and  emaciated ; 
8.  In  a  very  weak  or  affefted  state 
oif  the  lungs,  liver  and  stomach  ; 
g.  In  a  deformed  strudure  of  the 
body,  or  some  particular  parts ; 
for  which  reason  emetics  might 
prove  dangerous  to  persons  trou- 
bled witli  a  hump-back,  a  very 
short  neck,  narrow  chest.  Sec. 

Having  stated  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances, which  either  indicate 
or  prohibit  the  taking  of  emetics, 
we  trust  the  reader  will  agree  with 
us,  that  they  are  potent  remedies, 
and  tliat  it  requires  the  judgment  of 
an  expert  medical  praftitioner  to 
determine  their  utility. 

With  resped  to  the  different 
substances  employed  to  induce  vo- 
miting, we  refer  to  those  heads  of 
tlie  alphabet  under  which  they  are 
treated,  such  as  Ipecacuanha, 
Tartak  Emetic,  &c. — One  of  the 
mildest  emetics  may  be  uiade,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  LiND,  by  plunging 
red-hot  pebbles  into  weak  wine, 
or  flint  glass  tlius  heated  into  cold 
water;  a  tea-spoonfuiofeithermay 
be  taken  every  five  or  ten  minutes, 
till  it  produces  tlie  desired  efle6t. — 
Another  easy  way  to  induce  vomit- 
ing, is,  a  strong  infusion  of  green 
tea,  drunk  lukewarm,  without  milk 
or  sugar,  and  assisted  by  tlie  occa- 
sional irritation  of  tiie  fauces  and 
larynx,  by  means  of  a  soft  featlier. 
*— See  Vomiting. 
'  EMOLLIENTS  are  those  me- 
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dleines  which  are  supposed'  to 
soften  and  relax  the  fibres  of  tlie 
body,  either  by  mechanically  dis- 
tending such  as  before  were  too 
closely,  tliat  is,  preternaturally 
combined  ;  or,  by  penetrating  into 
the  interstices  of  the  elementary 
fibres,  and  supplying  those  parti- 
cles, from  a  detifuency  of  which 
they  were  too  intimately  united. 
Among  the  remedies  of  the  former 
class  are  chiefly  heal,  and  all  un<Stu- 
OU3  applications ;  such  as  lard, 
wax,  fat  of  venison,  &c,  :  to  thd 
latter  belong  all  juicy,  mucilagin- 
ous, and  saccJ^arine  substances, 
serving  both  as  nutriment  and  me- 
dicines. Of  diis  description  are  the 
expressed  vegetable  o'ds,  fresh  but- 
ter, deco6tions  of  the  marsh-mal- 
lows, infusions  of  linseed,  &c. 

Emollients  are  indicated  ;  1. 
When  the  fibres  are  in  too  rigid 
a  state  ;  2.  When  they  are  spasmo- 
dically conlra6ied  ;  3.  In  all  active 
inflammations ;  and  4.  In  obstinate 
costiveness,  or  accumulations  of 
feces  in  the  intestines. 

EMULSION,  a  form  of  medi- 
cine resembling  milk,  and  which  is^ 
often  prescribed  with  a  view  to 
sheath  and  neutralize  acrid  hu- 
mours, especially  in  heat  of  urine 
and  stranguries,  as  well  as  for  ner- 
vous and  irritable  habits  in  general. 
Emulsions  are  frequently  made, 
by  boiling  the  oily  and  farinaceous 
seeds  contained  in  kernels ;  in  which 
case  tiiey  are  soon  decomposed,  on 
standing.  In  short,  we  cannot 
even  approve  of  almond-milh,  as  it 
soon  becomes  rancid  in  summer, 
and  is,  upon  the  whole,  interior  to 
emulsions  made  of  gum-arabic,  or 
merely  of  decod-tions  of  pearl-bar- 
ley,blanched  oats,wheat,rice,  &c,— • 
If  diese  simple  medicines  are  ex- 
peded  to  be  produ<Slive  of  any  ad- 
vantage, they  ought  to  be  taken  in 
draughts. 
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dwughts,  amounting  at  least  fo 
half  a  pint  every  hour,  rather  cool 
than  look\<^arm  (to  save  the  sto- 
mach from  relaxation),  and  to  be 
continued  for  several  days,  without 
eating  animal  food.  In  hot  wea- 
ther, or  where  no  objeftion  to 
acids  prevails,  a  table-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice,  of  good  vinegar,  may' 
be  added  to  every  draught  of  the 
eriiulsion, 

ENAMEL,  in  general,  signifies 
a"  vitrefied  matter,  interspersed 
■with  some  solid  substance ;  and 
possessing  all  the  pfoperties  of 
glass,  excepting  that  of  transpar-' 
ency. 

The  basis  of  enamels  is  a  piire 
crystal  glass  or  frit,  ground  toge- 
ther witli  a  fine  calx  of  lead  and 
tin,  prepared  for  that  purpose,  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  proportion 
of  the  white  salt  of  tartar.  These 
form  the  principal  ingredients  of  all 
Enamels,  which  are  made  by  add- 
ing various  pulveri:Jed  colours,  and 
thoroughly  incorporating  the  whole 
in  a  fiirnace.  For  wliite  enamel, 
it  is  sufficient  to  add  manganese  to 
the  matter  which  constitutes  the 
basis ;  for  azure,  zaffi  e  mixed  with 
calx  of  brass ;  for  green,  calx  of 
brass  with  scales  of  iron,  or  cro- 
cos  martis ;  for  black,  zaffre  with 
manganese  or  crocus  martis,  or 
jftiang^ancse  with  tartar ;  for  red, 
manganese,  or  calx  of  copper  with 
ttd  tartar ;  for  purple,  rhanganese 
V^ith  calx  of  brass  ;  for  yellow, 
fertar  and  manganese;  lastly,  for 
violet  C(jloured  enamel,  manganese 
■^th  brass,  that  has  been  three 
flmes  calcined. 

Enamels  are  used  either  for  the 
dcrcmtcrt^if  ing  or  imitating  of  preci- 
ous stones,  aixl  for  painting ;  or  by 
ftiameildrV  and  artists  working  in 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals. — 
That    species'   of  eliaracl    which 
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jewellers  employ,  is  imported  from 
Holland,  or  Venice,  in  small  cakes 
of  various  si;ies,  which  are  in  ge- 
neral about  4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  have  the  mark  of  the  makei* 
indented  oh  them.  It  pays  a  duty 
of  33.  8d.  per  pound  on  importa- 
tion ;  and  is  allowed  a  drawback 
of  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  on  being  again 
exported. 

Enamklling,  is  the  art  of  lay- 
ing enamel  upon  metals,  such  as 
gold,  silver,  copper,  &c.  whether 
plain  or  painted.  The  latter  pro- 
cess is  performed  on  plltes  of  gold 
or  silver,  but  generially  on  those  of 
copper,  prepared  with  the  white 
enamel;  on  which  certain  objefts 
are  delineated  with  the  colours, 
and  afterwards  burnt  in  the  fire, 
where  they  acquire  a  brightness 
and  lustre  resembling  glass. 

Painting  in  enamel  is  held  iii 
greater  estimation  than  any  other' 
branch  of  that  art ;  on  account  or 
its  peculiar  and  permanent  vivacity* 
the  strength  of  its  colours  not  bein^ 
effaced  by  time,  but  always  retain- 
ing their  pristine  splendour.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  in  miniature,  as 
it  cannot  be  easily  performed  on  A 
large  scale ;  the  enamel  being  very 
liable  to  crack  on  a  plain  surface, 
so  that  even  tlie  smallest  plated 
must  be  somewhat  of  a  convex 
form, 

ENCYCLOPtEDIA,  of  Ct- 
CLOPAEDiA,  signifies  the  circle,  of' 
chain,  which  conneds  the  diflFerent 
arts  and  sciences. 

In  the  present  work,  we  have 
preferably  adopted  the  term  "  En- 
CYCLOP.EDIA,"  for  reasons  which 
the  philological  reader  will  easily 
discover.  But  upon  the  motives 
which  have  induced  us  to  combine 
this  word  with  the  epithet  "  Do- 
mestic," we  cannot  in  this  plac4 
expatiate;  as  such  an  account  wilf 
Q  2  appear 
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appear  with  more  propriety  in  a 
future  preface. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made 
by  -writers,   to  reduc?e   the  whole 
circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  a 
systematic  order,  and  exhibit  a  cou- 
neded  view  of  them,  by  represent- 
ing  what  has  emphatically  been 
called  "  The  Tree  of  Ktioiv ledge;" 
but  we   confess    our    disappoint- 
ment on  such  occasions,  as  we  never 
have  met  with  a   satisfaftory  ar^. 
rangement.  Nor  can  it  be  expefted 
that  we  should  succeed  in  this  ar- 
duous attempt,   so  long  as  there  is 
no  accurate  and  established  mean- 
ing attached  to  the  very  words, 
which  it  Wovdd  be  indispensably 
liecessarj  to  adopt,    in  order  to 
distinguish  the  physical  from  the 
fnetaphysical  sciences.    The  latter, 
indeed,  are,  at  this Mwcri^jco/ period, 
in  a  manner  exiled  from  the  studies 
of  the  inquisitive;  though  they  ap- 
pear to  be  so  closely  cemented  to 
the  human  mind,   that  they  will 
Constantly  intrude  on  our  attention, 
engage  the  faculties  of  speculation, 
and  absorb  the  powers  of  refle6tion, 
even  when  in  a  manner  proscribed.— 
Conceiving,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  a  fruitless  innovation  to  intro- 
duce any  new  terms  ifa  the  present 
state  of  philosophical  nomenclature, 
we   shall   content    ourselves  with 
simply  enumerating  the  heads  of 
the.  dift'erent  branches  of  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

I.  Divinity  j  comprehending 
Church  History,  Criticism,  and 
Exegesis  ;  Polemical  and  Dogma- 
tical Essays;  Theological  Morality; 
Sermons  and  Homilies ;  Catt-che- 
tical  works;  Liturgy  and  books  on 
Devotion ;  Translations  and  Edi- 
tions of  the  Bible. 

II.  Jurisprudence  or  Law : 
which  may  be  divided  into  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  aiid  peculiar  private 
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Law ;  into  Ecclesiastical,  Political, 
and  Criminal  Law;  theoretical  and 
practical  Jurisprudence ;  its  literary 
History,  &c. 

HI,  Medicine;  comprising  Ana- 
tomy ;  Piiysiology ;  Pathology ; 
Symptomatology,  or  the  dottrine 
of  Diagnostics;  Therapeutics;  Sur- 
gery; Midwifery;  Pharmacy;  the 
Veterinary  -Art';  Medical  Police 
and  Jurisprudence;  domestic  of 
popular  Medicine,  &c, 

IV.  Philosophy  :  viz.  Logic  and 
^Metaphysics,  or  Speculative  Philo- 
sophy ;  Psychology,  or  the  prac- 
tical study  of  the  human  mind  j 
Ethics  or  Moral  Philosophy ;  Theory 
of  Education ;  Law  of  Nature ;  and 
Political  Economy. 

V.  Mathematics ;  comprizing 
Aridimetic  ;  Geometry  ;  Astrono- 
my ;  Architecture  ;  Fortification  j 
and  pure  Mechanics. 

VI.  Natural  History; ;  includ- 
ing Meteorology;  Geology;  Hy- 
drolog)' ;  Mineralogy )  Botany  > 
and  Zoology. 

VII.  Universal  History ;  name- 
ly. Geography  ;  Statistics  ;  Diplo- 
matic Transadions ;  Heraldry; 
Chronology;  Genealogy;  Numis- 
matology, or  tlie  knowledge  of 
]Medals  and  Coins;  Antiquities; 
Mytliology ;  Archaeology ;  Bio- 
graphy, and  Topography. 

VIII.  Belles  Lcttres,  or  Polite 
Literature. — See  vol.  i.  p.  246. 

IX.  Philology :  Grammars, 
Dictionaries,  Editions  and  Tran- 
slations of  Greek  and  Roman  Clas- 
sics, as  well  as  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, such  as  the  French,  Ita- 
lian, Spanish,  German,  &c. — Study 
of  the.  English  language,  which 
ought  to  precede  all  other  pursuits  j 
as,  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  native  tongue  (of  which 
very  few  of  our  modern  scholars 
can  boast),  it  is  imposbible  to  make 

great 
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great  progress  in  foreign  languages, 
or  to  become  intimate  "W'ith  any 
complicated  art  or  science. 

X.  Economical  Sciences ,  includ- 
ing all  the  Mechanical  Arts  and 
Manufactures ;  as  well  as  Trade, 
Commerce,  and  Navigation ;  but 
principally  Agriculture  and  Gar- 
dening ;  the  Arts  of  rearing  Cattle, 
cultivating  Trees,  and  managing 
Bees  ;  Hunting  ;  Fishing  j  Cook- 
ing, &c. 

XI.  Physics;  namely.  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralo- 
gy, &c. 

XII.  Aliscellaneous  Literature; 
for  instance,  Encyclopaedias ;  scien- 
tific works  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jefts;  treatises  on  Freemasonry; 
Literary  Quarrels ;  books  with  ob- 
scure titles ;  -critical  journals,  month- 
ly magazines,  and  newspapers, 

Endiv.".:   See  Succory. 

Engikk:   See  Fike. 

ENGRAFTING,  orGRAFTixo, 
a  terai  in  gardening,  which  signi- 
fies the  taking  a  shoot  from  one 
tree,  and  mseriing  it  into  another, 
so  that  they  may  closely  unite,  and 
form  one  trunk. 

Grafting  has  been  praStised  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity ;  but  its 
origin  and  invention  are  difterently 
related  by  Naturalists.  The  great 
aim  of  this  useful  art  is,  to  propa- 
gate any  curious  sorts  of  frait-trees, 
to  insure  the  growth  of  similar 
kinds,  which  cannot  b.^,  effected  by 
any  other  method  :  for,  as  all  the 
good  species  of  fruit  have  bepn 
accidentally  obtained  frorn  seeds, 
many  of  these,  when  sown,  will 
degenerate,  and  prqduce  bad  faiit. 
But,  when  shoots  are  taken  from 
such  trees  as  bear  good  fruit,  they 
will  never  change  thtir  kind,  what- 
ever be  their  stock,  or  the  tree  on 
which  they  are  grafted. 

Mr.  Bradl,f.y  observes,  that 
fee  stock  grafted"  on,  is  only-toHje 
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considered  as  a  fund  of  vegetable 
matter,  which  is  to  be  filtered 
through  the  cyon,  digested,  and 
brought  to  maturity,  as  the  time 
of  growth  in  the  vessels  of  the  cyon 
diretts.  A  cyon,  therefore,  of 
one  kind,  grafted  on  a  tree  of  ano- 
ther, may  be  rather  said  to  take 
root  in  the  tr^e  it  is  grafted,  tlian 
to  unite  with  it :  for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  cyon  preserves  its  natural 
purity,  though  it  be  fed  and  nou- 
rished by  a  mere  crab. 

The  grafts  or  cyons  with  which 
this  operation  is  efl^edted,  should 
be  of  the  last  summer's  growth, 
from  the  outside  branches;  firm 
and  well  ripened ;  and  sele6ted 
from  healthy  trees.  The  graft  is 
always  the  middle  part  of  each 
shoot,  cut  to  5  or  6  inches  in 
length,  or  so  as  to  have  4  or  5  good 
eyes,  or  buds,  but  should  be  pre- 
served at  full  lengtli,  till  grafting 
time. 

The  proper  tools  and  other  ma- 
terials used  in  grafting,  are  :  1.  A' 
strong  knife  for  cutting  off  tlie 
heads  of  the  stocks,  previous  to 
the  insertion  of  the  graft;  also 
a  small  hand-saw,  for  occasional 
rise,  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
large  stocks  ;  2.  A  common  graft- 
ing-knife, or  strong  sharp  pen- 
knife, for  cutting  and  shaping  the 
grafts  ready  for  insertion;  also 
to  slope  and  form  the  stocks  for 
the  reception  of  the  cyons ;  3.  A 
flat  grafting  chisel,  and  small  mal- 
let for  clefting  large  stocks,  in 
cleft-grafting;  4.  A  quantity  of 
new  bass-strings  for  bandages,  for' 
securing  the  grafts,  and  promoting' 
their  speedy  union  with  the  stock  j' 
and  5.  A  quantity  of  clay,  fot  ap-' 
plying  closely  round  the  grafts  after 
their  insertion  and  binding,  to  de- 
fend the  parts  from  the  influence  of' 
the  sun,  winds,  and  wet  weather, 
or  from  b6thg  affected   by  cold.' 

Q  3  Vox 
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For  this  purpose,  a  kind  of  stiff 
loamy  mortar  may  be  pn  pared  of 
Btrong  fat  loam;  or  any  other 
tough  day  may  be  substituted ;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  fourth  part 
of  fresh  horse-dung,  free  from  lit- 
ter, and  a  small  portion  of  cut  hay, 
with  a  little  water,  well  mixed  : 
the  whole  should  be  properly  beaten 
with  a  stick,  and  thus  incorporated . 

This  operation  should  be  repeat- 
ed, according  to  the  nature  of  the 
clay,  and  performed  several  times 
during  the  first  day ;  the  composi- 
tion being  still  moistened  with  wa- 
ter for  six  or  seven  days  succes- 
sively, at  the  end  of  which  time  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

There  are  various  other  modes  of 
engrj^fting,  which  are  termed  whip- 
grafting,  or  tongue-grafting,  cleft- 
crafting,  crown -grafting,  root- 
grafting,  cheek-grafting,  side- graft- 
ing; and,  lastly,  grafting  by  ap- 
proach, or  Inarching  (to  which 
we  refer).  Beside  this  last- men- 
tioned, the  following  are  most  com- 
monly and  successfully  praftised : 

1.  Whip- grafting,  or  tongue- 
grafting,  is  generally  performed  in 
nurseries,  upon  small  stocks,  from 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half,  or  a 
whole  inch  in  diameter.  The  stock, 
and  cyons  or  grafts,  should  always 
be  of  the  same  size,  or  approach  as 
pearly  to  the  same  size  as  possible. 
They  are  both  to  be  sloped  off  a 
full  inch,  or  more,  and  then  tied 
closely  together.  This  method  may 
be  much  improved,  by  performing 
what  gardeners  call  tongueing,  or 
tipping  3  that  is,  by  making  an  in- 
cision in  the  bare  part  of  the  stock, 
downwards,  and  a  similar  slit  in 
the  cyon,  upwards ;  after  which 
they  are  to  be  carefully  joined  to- 
gether, so  that  tlie  rinds  of  botli 
mpy  meet  in  every  part,  when  a 
ligament  or  bandage  of  bass  is  to  be 
tied  round  the  cyon,  to  prevent  it 
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from  being  displaced;  and  the 
whole  is  to  be  covered  over,  or 
coated,  with  the  clay  above  de- 
scribed. 

2.  Cleft-grafting,  or  slit- graft- 
ing,  as  gardeners  differently  tern^ 
it,  is  performed  upon  stocks  fron> 
one  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  Th«5 
head  of  the  stock  being  carefully 
cut  off,  in  a  sloping  direftion,  a 
perpendicular  cleft,  or  slit,  is  to  be 
made  about  two  inches  deep,  with 
a  knife  or  cliisel,  towards  the  back 
of  the  slope,  into  which  a  wedge  i» 
to  be  driven,  in  order  to  keep  it 
open  for  the  admission  of  the  cyon: 
the  latter  must  now  be  cut  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  so  as  to  lit  the  in- 
cision in  the  stock.  As  soon  as  it 
is  prepared,  it  should  be  placed  ia 
the  c^.eft,  in  such  a  manner  that  thQ 
inner  bark  of  both  the  stock  and 
cyon  may  meet  exactly  together. 
It  is  then  to  be  tied  with  a  ligature 
of  bass,  and  clayed  over,  as  i| 
pra61ijed  in  whip-grafting,  three 
or  fcur  eyes  being  left  on  the  cyon 
uncovered.  The  proper  season  for 
this  m  )de  of  grafting  is  the  same  as 
for  the  preceding,  viz.  the  montlis 
ofFtbuary  and  March:  towards 
the  ktter  end  of  May,  or  the  be- 
ginn  n^  of  June,  the  jun6^ion  of 
the  graft  and  stock  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  latter  begin  to 
shoot ;  when  the  clay  may  be  takea 
off,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  the  bondages 
may  be  removed. 

ENRICHING  PLANTS,  a  term 
employed  by  gardeners  to  denote 
such  plants  as  ameliorate  land,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  same 
soil  will  produce  a  good  crop  of 
corn ;  ai^i  without  attending  to  the 
culture  of  such  plants,  a  very  ip- 
different  one  would  have  followed, 
•—See  Ckops, 

The  DccQisity  of  sowing  such 
vege* 
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vegetables  has,  however,  been  in  a 
great^  measure  superseded  by  the 
general  adoption  of  the  drill,  and 
hor^e-hoeing  husbandry,  by  which 
all  weeds  are  totally  eradicated,  and 
conse(|uently  they  will  not  obstrutS 
the  growth  of  the  corn  or  other 
grain  that  may  be  sown.  —  See 
Dhilling. 

EPIDEMIC,  in  general,  denotes 
a  spreading  disorder  which,  as  is 
supposed,  arises  from  some  cor- 
ruption or  malignity  in  the  air,  and 
attacks  great  numbers  of  people  at 
certain  seasons. 

Mankind  have  always  been  more 
inclined  to  search  for  the  most  dis- 
tant causes,  in  order  to  explain 
physical  events,  rather  than  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  which  are 
■within  their  reach.  Thus  the  yel- 
low-fever, which  in  1793  ravaged 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  was  doubt- 
less generated  by  the  immense 
quantities  of  damaged  coffee,  and 
otiier  putrescible  substances,  ex- 
posed in  the  heat  of  siunmer  on 
the  muddy  banks  of  the  river,  hi 
like  manner  the  plague,  which  for- 
merly destroyed  great  numbers  in 
London,  was  not  always  imported, 
but  probably  originated  at  home, 
•where,  in  those  ages,  cleanliness 
was  not  so  generally  attended  to 
as  it  is  at  present.  Hence  this  do- 
mestic virtue  has  guarded  us  against 
many  epidemics,  to  which  other 
less  cleanly  nations  have  been  sub- 
je6t.  But  tliere  is  still  great  occa- 
sion for  improvements,  especially 
in  the  houses  of  the  narrow  courts 
and  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  where 
the  progress  of  a  contagious  malig- 
nant fever  has  lately  excited  consi- 
derable alarm.  The  Society  for 
bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
(according  to  the  printed  Report  of 
die  philanthropic  T.  BEKNAitn, 
Esq.)  have  proposed  another  bc;)c- 
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volent  institution,  to  check  the  ra- 
vages of  contagious  distempers 
among  that  class  of  persons,  who 
are  most  liable  and  expcxsed  to  their 
influence.  Farther  particulars  re- 
lative to  tliis  interesting  subject  we 
propose  to  give  under  the  head  of 
Infection:  See  also  Contagion. 

EPILEPSY,  or  Falling-Sick- 
ness, though  hitherto  considered 
an  incurable  disease,  has  often  been 
relieved  by  the  conjoint  j)ower  of 
medicines  and  an  appropriate  diet. 
Hence,  a  pure  and  fresh  air,  light 
but  nutritive  food  ;  chearful  com- 
pany, and  moderate  exercise,  will 
be  here  of  greater  service  than  the 
most  celebrated  nostrums,  which 
are  daily  imposed  upon  the  credu- 
lous. On  the  other  hand,  epilep- 
tic patients  sliould  carefully  avoid 
all  strong  and  heating,  as  well  as 
hot  liquors,  which  equally  relax  the 
stomach ;  abstain  from  swine's 
flesh,  very  fat  meat,  game,  water- 
fowl, salted  or  pickled  provisions, 
and  likewise  from  oily  and  watery 
vegetables  :  hence  they  ought  not 
to  eat  nuts,  nor  cabbages,  greens, 
&c. 

In  a  disease  of  so  formidable  a 
nature  as  the  epilepsy,  no  medi- 
cines can  be  taken  with  the  least 
probability  of  success,  without 
having  previously  ascertained  the 
cause,  which  may  be  extr  mely 
various :  for  this  obvious  reason, 
medical  advice  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  unless  it  be  superseded  by 
the  pretensions  of  quack  medi- 
cines. 

Among  the  numberless  means 
and  expedients  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  epileptic  at- 
tacks, we  shall  only  mention  two  i 
Dr.  Lysons,  in  his  "  Practical 
Essays,"  relates  the  case  of  a  suc- 
cessful application  of  ligatures  to 
the  legs,  on  the  first  approach  of 
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the  fits,  which  were  always  ob- 
served to  commence  their  course 
from  the  lower  extremities. — Dr. 
GyssEH,  physician  at  Pforzheim, 
in  Swabia,  has  lately  discovered  a 
remedy  which,  in  its  nature,  is 
equally  novel  and  extraordinary. 
But,  as  he  positively  asserts  tliat 
tlie  following  singular  expedient 
has,  ifi  i-qany  instances,  procured 
effectual  and  almost  iraijjediate  re- 
lief, we  do  not  hesitate  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  our  readers.  Dr.  G. 
seleds  a  young  and  healthy  pi- 
geon, the  fundament  of  which  he 
applies  to  that  of  the  patient,  so  as 
to  lit  each  other  exa6lly.  Soon 
after  this  jundion,  the  bird  is 
jjeized  with  convtdsive  motions, 
and  a  difficulty  of  breathing ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  it  either 
expires  in  a  few  minutes,  or  very 
slowly  recovers  from  those  danger- 
ous symptoms. — Although  tliis  spe- 
cies of  vital  clyster,  which,  in 
Gerrriany,  has  proved  an  infallible 
remedy,  is  not  calculated  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  so  alarming  a 
disease,  yet,  as  the  application  of 
It  is  neitlier  attended  with  hazard 
nor  trouble,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable objeftionto  the  experiment, 
however  whimsical  it  may,  at  first, 
appear  to  tliose  who  consider  the 
subjeft  in  a  superficial  manner. 

EPSOM  SALT,  was  formerly 
obtained  by  boiling  down  tlie  mi- 
neral water  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Epsom.  It  is  at  present  prepared 
from  sea -water,  which  after  being 
boiled  down,  deposits  an  uncrys- 
tallized  brine,  that  consists  chiefly 
of  nmriated  m3gnesia,  and  is  sold 
\ii  tlie  shops,  under  the  name  of 
litter  purging  salt.— It  is  of  consi- 
fierabie  service  in  colics,  scurvy, 
j-heumatism,  and  other  chronical 
pomplaints. 

£rsoM  WATER  is   that   saline 
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spring,  which  rises  at  the  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town 
of  Epsom,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
It  is  transparent,  and  colourless,  at 
first  almost  insipid,  but  a  snort  time 
after  it  has  been  drank,  it  leaves  a 
bitter,  saline  taste  on  the  tongue. 
It  does  not  suffer  any  material  alte-r 
ration  by  being  exposed  to  the  airj 
and,  if  closely  corked  in  clean  ves- 
sels, it  may  be  preserved  for  se- 
veral months  in  a  fresh  and  potable 
state. 

As  this  water  contains  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  salt,  nanaely, 
from  one  to  two  scruples,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  a  pint,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  from  two  to  three 
pints  successively,  within  a  short 
space  of  time,  in  order  to  produce 
the  full  purgative  efFe6t.  If  taken 
in  this  dose,  it  will  operate  in  a 
mild  and  efficacious  manner,  but  if 
in  a  smaller,  its  a6lion  is  determir^ 
ed  to  the  kidnies. 

Epsom  water  is  of  considerable 
service  in  a  variety  of  disorders, 
namely,  hypochondriasis,  an  im- 
paired state  of  health  accompanied 
witli  oedematous  tumors  in  die  ex- 
tremities, and  a  depraved  digestion; 
to  which  sedentary  persons  are  pe- 
culiarly liable.  Those  who  are  af- 
fliiSted  with  hemorrhoidal  and  scor- 
butic comi>laints,  will  be  benefited 
by  the  liberal  use  of  this  saline 
water,  which  likewise  afibrds  con- 
siderable reUef  in  obstru6lions  of 
the  viscera. 

This  mineral  water  is  easily  imi- 
tated, by  dissolving  half  an  ounce 
of  Epsom  salt  in  a  quart  of  pure 
water,  rendered  somewhat  acid, 
by  the  infusion  a  few  drops  of  spirit 
of  vitriol,  and  oil  of  tartar. 

Errhines.   See  Sneezing. 

Eruption.  See  Skin. 

ERYNGO,     or     Sea-holly, 
Eryngium,  L.  a  genus  of  plants, 
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consisting  of  eleven  species,  two 
«f  which  are  natives  of  this  coun- 
try, viz. 

1.  The  manilmum,  or  Sea- 
BRYNGO,  which  is  perennial,  grows 
on  the  sea-shore,  strikes  its  roots 
20  feet  deep  into  the  soil,  and 
flowers  in  the  month  of  July  or 
August. 

2.  The  campestre,  or  Field- 
ERYNGo,  which  is  also  perennial, 
grows  chiefly  near  tlie  sea-side, 
and  likewise  flowers  in  the  month 
of  July  or  August, 

Both  sjiecies  possess  the  same 
properties  j  the  leaves  being  some- 
what sweet,  and  having  an  aroma- 
tic warmth  or  pungency.  The 
sea-  eryngo,  however,  is  much 
stronger  than  the  latter  species.— 
The  young,  flowering  shoots,  when 
boiled,  have  the  flavour  of  aspara- 
gus, and  are  an  wholesome  and 
nutritious  summer  food.  The  roots 
of  the  first  species  are  principally 
directed  for  medical  use:  they  pos- 
sess no  remarkable  smell ;  but, 
when  chewed,  have  a  pleasing, 
and  somewhat  aromatic  sweetness. 
BoERHAAVE  considered  this  pjant 
as  one  of  the  principal  aperients, 
and  he  usually  prescribed  it  as  a 
diuretic  and  antiscorbutic  :  at  pre- 
sent, however,  the  roots  only  are 
candied,  and  preserved  as  sweet- 
meats ;  those  of  the  second  spe- 
cies are  thick,  pulpy,  sweet  and 
nourishing,  on  which  account  the 
Germans  boil  and  eat  them  as  a 
culinary  vegetable, — See  Hectic, 

In  dyeing,  these  plants  aft^brd 
but  an  indifl'erent  yellowish  brown 
colour:  hence  they  are,  according 
to  M.  Meyer,  of  Prague,  more 
pdvantagcously  employed  in  that 
city  for  extracting  soda,  or  mineral 
>lkaii. 

^RYsirELAs.   See  Rose. 
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ESCHALLOT,  or  Shallot. 
AUium  Ascalonicinn ,  L,  is  a  native 
of  Palestine,  whence  it  has  been 
introduced  into  our  kitchen  gar- 
dens. It  is  raised  from  suckers, 
which  are  set  about  the  end  of 
February,  in  beds  or  furrows,  at 
the  distance  of  about  three  inches 
from  each  other.  Towards  the  end 
of  June,  the  stems  are  tied  up } 
and,  in  the  course  of  another  month, 
the  plants  are  pulled  out  of  the 
earth;  when  they  are  exposed  to 
the  air  to  dry,  and  afterwards  pre- 
served in  some  dry  airy  place. 

The  roots  of  the  eschallot  are  very 
pungent ;  have  a  strong  but  pleas- 
ing smell,  and  are  preferred  to 
onions,  as  ingredients  in  highly- 
flavoured  soups  and  gravies.  They 
are  also  pickled,  in  which  state 
considerable  quantities  are  consum- 
ed in  the  East  Indies. 

This  plant,  when  mixed  with 
vinegar,  rice,  and  honey,  is  said  to 
be  serviceable  against  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  :  we  doubt,  however,  the 
eflicacy  and  propriety  of  such  an 
application.  It  is  also  recommended 
as  an  excellent  cephalic,  especially 
when  inhaled  through  the  nostrils; 
but  its  most  beneficial  properties 
are  those  of  creating  an  appetite, 
and  expelling  foul  a^r. 

ESPALIEPvS,  in  horticulture, 
are  rows  of  trees,  planted  in  gar- 
dens or  hedges,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  inclose  d  is  tin6t  lots  of  ground; 
hence  they  are  trained  up  regularly 
to  a  lattice  of  wood-work,  in  a 
close  hedge,  for  defending  tender 
plants  against  the  injuries  of  the 
wind  and  weatlier. 

The  trtes  chiefly  planted  for 
espahers,  are  apples,  pears,  and 
plums.  While  they  are  young,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  drive, a  few 
stakes  into  tiie  ground  on  both 
sides ; 
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«idcs  ;  the  branches  bein^  fastened 
to  them  in  an  horizontal  diredtion, 
as  soon  as  thev  appear.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  three  years,  an  es}>alier 
is  to  be  made  of  ash-poles,  ot  which 
two  sizes,  large  and  small  one», 
»hu»ld  be  employed ;  the  former 
are  to  be  driven  upright  into  the 
ground,  about  a  fcxjt  distant ;  the 
latter,  or  smaller  poles,  are  to  be 
flailed  across  thetej  at  the  distance 
of  nine  inches. 

There  is  another  kind  of  espa- 
liers, made  of  square  pieces  of  tim- 
ber cut  to  any  size;  and  which  are 
certainly  more  handsome  and  regu- 
lar, but  on  account  of  the  extrava- 
gant price  of  wood,  less  economi- 
cal than  those  constru&ed  with 
»sb-poles. 

As  soon  as  the  espalier  is  thus 
framed,  the  branches  are  to  be 
affixed  to  it  by  means  of  ozier- 
twigs ;  being  trained  in  an  hori- 
zontal direction,  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances. Fruit-trees  managed  in 
this  manner,  are  preferable  to  all 
others,  because  they  not  only  bear 
more  delicious  fruit,  but  also  re- 
quire less  room  in  a  garden  3  and 
consequently  do  not  retard  the 
growt'i  of  such  plants  as  may  be 
cultivated  in  their  vie  nity. 

ESSENCE,  or  Essential  Oil, 
as  it  is  variously  termed,  in  medi- 
cine, denotes  the  purest,  most  sub- 
tie,  and  balsamic  part  of  a  body, 
extraded  by  distillation. 

There  are  a  variety  of  essences 
drawn  from  flowers,  fruits,  Ike. 
•which  are  used  on  account  of  their 
agreeable  flavoiir  by  apothecaries, 
perfumers,  and  others  :  the  princi- 
pal of  these  are  the  essence  cf  rose- 
mary, of  turpentine,  of  anise,  of 
doves,  of  cinnamon,  and  of  le- 
aaons. 

The  essences  sold  by  perfumers, 
^iefly  consist  of  the  oil  of  bitter- 
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almonds,  to  \'rhich  they  impart  th« 
odour  of  jassamine,  roses,  cinna- 
mon, and  otlier  flowers  and  spices. 
When  essential  oils  have  been  dis- 
tilled, they  should  be  suliered  to 
subside  for  some  days,  in  vessels 
loosely  covered  with  paper,  till  they 
have  lost  iheir  disagreeable,  ardent 
odour,  and  have  become  limpid  5 
they  should  be  put  into  small  bot- 
tles, which  ought  to  be  com}>le?ely 
fllled,  closely  stopped,  and  ;  ept  iq 
a  cfx>l  pace  :  by  observing  tl^eso 
precautions,  they  will  retan  theio 
virtue  for  several  years.  But,  if 
essential  trils  !>-:  careV.'ssly  ma-t 
naged,  they  gra^lually  lose  tlu'jr 
flavour,  and  becom  ■  thick  :  in  this 
case,  they  should  be  put  into  a 
still,  with  fresh  ingredients  for  dis- 
tilhng  the  same  oil;  by  whick 
means  they  will  saturate  tliem- 
se'ives  with  the  odoriferous  parti- 
cles, and  regain  tlieir  former 
strengtli  and  purity. 

Essential  oils,  medicinally  con- 
sidered, agree  in  the  general  qiuih* 
ties  of  pungency  and  heat ;  with 
respert  to  tiieir  particular  virtvtes, 
they  vary  as  mvich  as  tl>e  vegetable* 
from  which  they  are  extra«S<d. 
Thus,  the  carminative  properties  0^ 
aromatic  seeds,  the  diuretic  etietla 
of  juniper-berries,  the  stomachia 
virtues  of  mint,  and  the  antiscor-* 
butic  {xjwers  of  scuivv-grass,  ar« 
in  a  great  measure  coacenirated  ia 
tlieir  oils. 

These  oils  are  never  given  in  a 
pure  state,  on  account  of  tlieir  ex* 
treme  pungency,  which  in  some  is 
so  great,  that  if  a  single  drop  be 
deposited  on  the  tongue,  it  will  oc- 
casion a  gangrenous  eschar,  or  scab. 
They  are  readily  imbibed  by  pure, 
dry  sugar,  being  the  most  conve- 
nient torm  in  which  they  can  b« 
administered.  The  more  mild  and 
grateful  oils  are  frequently  used  as 
ingre- 
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lAgnsdlents  with  Qther  medicines, 
to  render  them  less  nauseous.  The 
more  pungent  ones  are  externally 
employed  in  paralytic  comphunts, 
numbness,  colds,  aches,  and  in 
Other  cases,  \vhere  particular  parts 
require  to  be  heated  or  stimulated. 

ETHER,  or  dulcified  spirit  of 
vitriol,  is  a  very  subtle  penetrating 
fluid,  prepared  by  distilling  equal 
proportions  of  reibtified  spirit  of 
wjne,  and  vitriolic  acid. 

This  spirit  is  the  lightest,  most 
volatile,  and  most  inflammable  yet 
kijown ;  it  floats  on  the  surface  of 
the  most  higldy  re6lified  spirit  of 
wine,  as  oil  floats  on  water :  and, 
if  it  be  dropped  on  a  warm  hand,  it 
exhales  immediately,  dilFusing  a 
penetrating  fragrance,  and  leaving 
no  trace  of  any  moisture. 

Ether  is  often  successfully  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  It  sometimes 
affords  immediate  relief  in  violent 
head-achs,  by  being  externally  ap- 
plied to  tlie  painful  part;  and  sup- 
presses the  tooth-ach,  when  laid 
on  the  affefted  jaw.  It  has  also 
been  given  internally,  with  consi- 
derable success,  in  hooping-coughs ; 
in  hysterical  cases  ;  in  asthmas  j 
and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  spas- 
modic affedion,  from  a  few  drops, 
to  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce, 
t^en  in  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
which  should  be  expeditiously 
swallowed,  to  prevent  the  exhala- 
tion of  this  volatile  hquor. 

There  is  anothtr  preparation  of 
a  similar  nature,  but  more  power- 
ful in  its  efFects,called ;ifif/>/i//m  aceti', 
or  acetous  ether,  which  is  seldom 
kept  in  the  shops  of  this  country, 
its  flavour  is  more  pleasant  than 
that  of  the  former,  being  prepared 
by  mixing  6  ounces  of  concentrated 
vitriolic  acid  with  10  ounces  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  pour- 
ing this  mixture  gradually  on  J(5 
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ounces  ©f  regenerated  tartar,  in  3t\ 
glass  retort ;  and  then  drawing  ofF 
about  tea  ounces,  over  a  very  mo- 
derate fire.  This  aftbrd*  an  excel- 
lent, but  expensive,  remedy  in  all 
the  cases  where  the  vitriolic  etlier 
is  generally  used. 

EUPHORBIUM,  a  gummy-, 
resinous  substance,  which  exudes; 
from  a  tree  of  the  same  name, 
growing  in  Africa ;  whence  it  is 
imported  in  drops  of  an  irregular 
form.  These  are  externally  of  a 
pale  yellowish  colour ;  but,  when 
broken,  appear  to  be  white  inter- 
nally. If  applied  to  the  tongue, 
they  aft'eft  it  with  a  very  pungent 
taste  ;  and,  if  held  for  some  time 
in  the  mouth,  they  become  ex- 
ceedingly acrimonious,  inflaming 
and  exulcerating  the  jaws  to  a  vio- 
lent degree.  Hence  this  substance 
is  unfit  for  internal  use,  though  it 
is  sometimes  employed  as  a  ster- 
nutatory.— See  Hellebork. 

Externally,  this  gum  is  the  pria*: 
cipal  ingredient  in  various  resolvent 
plasters,  and  has  been  found  ser- 
viceable in  cleansing  foul  ulcers, 
and  also  in  exfoliating  cariou:*  or 
rotten  bones.  At  present,  it  is 
employed  chiefly  by  farriers,  for 
curing  the  farcin,  or  the  scab  in 
horses.  Formerly,  the  tiiifture  of 
euphorbium,  mixed  with  the  oil  of 
myrrh,  was  much  used  for  discuss- 
ing ^crophulous  tumors,  as  well 
as  for  effacing  spots  and  gmoothen- 
ing  inequalities  of  the  skin,  pro- 
cetiding  from  the  small-pox. 

EVACUATION,  in  animal  eco- 
nomy, is  the  a6t  of  diminishing^ 
c^ttenuating,  or  dischaiging  thehu-n 
mours. 

The  due  evacuations  of  the  body, 
Jind  its  proper  nourishment,  arc 
equally  necessary ;  and  it  is  an  ob- 
jed  of  the  utmost  importance,  that 
nothing  remain  in  the  constitution 
which 
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which  should  be  discharf^ed ;  and 
that  whatever  is  conducive  to  its 
preservation,  may  not  be  uselessly- 
wasted.  If  the  evacuations  be  dis- 
ordered, the  most  rigid  adherence 
to  dietetic  rules  will  not  contribute 
to  the  continuance,  or  restoration 
of  health;  these  rules,  however, 
may  often  be  dispc'xsed  with,  pro- 
vided the  evacuations  be  regular. 

It  is  not  only  the  noxious,  or 
corrupt  matter,  which  is  removed 
by  this  process,  but  also  the  usefixl 
fluids,  if  they  abound,  such  as  tlie 
milk,  blood,  &c.  to  which  subie6ts 
we  refer,  and  likewise  to  the  ar- 
ticles Ear,  Nose,  Urine,  &c. 

EVAPORATION,  is  the  con- 
version of  fluids,  chiefly  of  water, 
into  vapour  which  is  specifically 
lighter  than  the  atmosphere. 

There  is  no  subje6t  that  has  oc- 
casioned a  greater  variety  of  opi- 
nions than  the  theory  of  evapora- 
tion 3  but,  consistently  with  our 
plan,  we  shall  recite  only  a  few 
established  fafts. 

Evaporation  is  one  of  the  great 
chemical  processes  by  means  of 
which  Nature  supplies  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom  "with  the  dew 
and  rain  necessary  for  its  sup- 
port. Hence,  it  takes  place  at  all 
times,  not  only  from  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  but  also  fiom  that  of 
the  earth.  Nor  is  it  confined  to 
these  :  it  is  even  carried  on  from 
the  leaves  of  trees,  grass,  &:c.  with 
which  the  earth  is  covered.  Great 
part  of  the  water  which  is  thus 
raised,  descends  again  during  the 
night,  in  the  form  of  dew,  being 
absorbed  by  those  vegetables  which 
yielded  it  before. 

Gne  of  the  most  beneficial  effefts 
of  evaporation  is,  to  cool  the  earth, 
and  prevent  it  from  being  too 
much  heated  by  the  sun.  This 
property  of  producing    cold,    by 
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CT'aporalion,  has  but. lately  been 
observed  by  chemists,  who  have 
accordingly  availed  themselves  of 
it  in  its  fullest  extent;  though  their 
mode  of  procuring  cold,  by  means 
of  those  expf^nsive  fluids, ether  and 
spirit  of  wine,  can  only  be  em- 
ployed by  way  of  experiment.  Tlie 
most  simple  method,  however,  of 
producing  cold  by  the  evaporation 
of  water,  may  be  applied  to  vari- 
ous useful  purposes,  especially  in 
warm  countries :  thus  sailors  are 
accustomed  to  cool  their  casks  of 
liquors,  by  sprinkling  them  with 
sea- water. — See  also  Ice. 

Dr.  Darwin  justly  observes, 
that  the  Evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  pro-' 
duces  so  much  cold  as  to  injure 
tliose  terrestrial  plants  which  are- 
too  long  covered  with  it.  Hence 
such  parts  of  wall-trees  as  nre  shel- 
tered from  the  descending  dews, 
by  a  coping  stone  on  the  wall,  are 
not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  frosty 
nights ;  because  they  are  not  made 
colder  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
dew,  and  also  have  less  water  to 
be  congealed  in  their  vessels,  and' 
to  burst  them  by  its  consequent- 
expansion. 

EVENING,  is  that  part  of  the" 
night  which  commences  with  sun- 
set, and  properly  terminates  when 
the  prudent  and  industrious  repair' 
to  their  couch — ^long  before  mid- 
night. 

In  countries  surrounded  by  the 
ocean,  the  evenings  are  generally 
damp  and  chilly,  so  that  tlie  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  many  degrees 
colder  than  in  the  preceding  day. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
warmer  dress  than  usually  worn, 
if  we  are  obliged  to  expose  our- 
selves to  the  evening-air  :  invalids 
and  convalescents  ought  not  to 
leave  their  apartments  alter  fiun- 

set. 
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set,  even  though'  the  sky  be  ever 
so  serene,  and  the  weather  uncom- 
monly mild. 

Nor  is  it  proper  for  the  healthy 
to  pursue  those  occupations  in  the 
evening,  which  are  attended  with 
proportionally  greater  fatigue  of 
niind  or  body :  such  pursuits  ought 
to  be  followed  in  the  morning,  and 
the  easiest  purposely  deferred  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  day  ;  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  a  more  com- 
posed and  refreshing  night's  rest 
will  be  ensured.  Beside  this  in- 
convenience, the  eyes  necessarily 
suffer  from  candle-ljght, — See  also 
Bed-time. 

.  EVP:RGREENS,  in  gardening, 
are  those  perennial  plants  which 
continue  their  verdure,  leaves,  &c, 
throughout  the  year,  such  as  bays, 
hollies,  pines,  firs,  cedars  of  Leba- 
non, &c. 

In  the  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees 
of  this  climate,  such  as  heath,  rue, 
box,  laurel,  &c.  the  leaf  does  not 
die  in  the  autumn,  but  continues 
to  supply  nourishment  to  the  bud 
in  its  bosom  during  the  fine  days 
of  winter,  and  in  the  spring,  and 
surv'ives  till  near  Midsummer,  or 
til  the  new  bud  has  expanded  a 
leaf  of  its  own.  Hence  Dr.  Dar- 
win supposes,  that  these  ever- 
greens lay  up  in  summer  no  store 
of  nutriment  in  their  roots,  or  al- 
burnum, for  the  sustenance  of  their 
ensuing  vernal  buds ;  and  thus  have 
probably  no  bleeding  season,  like 
deciduous  trees. 

Mr.  Milne,  in  his  Botanical 
DiSiionary,  under  the  article  De- 
Jbliatio,  observes,  that  "  an  ever- 
green tree,  grafted  on  a  deciduous 
one,  determines  the  latter  to  retain 
its  leaves.  This  observation  is  con- 
firmed by  repeated  experiments, 
particularly  by  grafting  the  laurel 
CLaurocerasusJan  evergreen,  on  the 
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common  cherry  (Cerasns);  or  the 
IL'X,  an  ever-green  oak,  on  the 
comaion  oak." — All  these,  add» 
Dr.  Darwxk,  want  farther  expe- 
riments, to  authenticate  the  fa£ts  so 
delivered  on  the  authority  of  inge- 
nious men. 

Evergreens  are  not  only  very 
great  ornaments  to  a  garden,  at  all 
seasons,  but  they  also  contribute  to 
the  purity  of  the  air,  when  planted 
at  a  proper  distance  from  dwelling- 
houses.  Although  their  verdure, 
especially  that  of  the  pine  and  fir- 
trees,  when  scattered  in  rooms, 
exhales  a  narcotic  and  intoxicating 
effluvium,  not  unlike  that  of  hops, 
yet  the  boughs  of  all  evergreens 
rnay  be  usefully  employed,  particu- 
larly in  winter,  for  correfting  the 
stagnant  air  in  a  room :  with  this 
intention  the  branches  arc  plunged 
with  their  root-ends  into  vesseis 
filled  with  fresh  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  but  not  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  apartment 
during  the  night,  or  in  tlie  shade. 

Everlasting.  See  Cudweed. 

Ewe.    See  Sheep. 

Excess.  SccDrunkenness. 

EXCHANGE,  in  commerce, 
implies  the  receiving  or  paying  of 
mcftiey  in  one  country  for  a  similar 
sum  in  another,  by  means  of  bills 
of  exchange. — See  Bile. 

The  laws  of  all  commercial  na- 
tions have  conferred  great  privileges 
on  bills  of  exchange  ;  pun6tuality 
in  liquidating  them,  is  essential  to 
coinmerce  :  as  soon,  therefore,  as  a 
merchant's  accepted  bill  is  protest- 
ed, on  account  of  his  insolvency, 
he  is  considered  a  bankrupt. 

A  regular  bill  of  this  description 
is  a  mercantile  contra6t,  in  which 
four  persons  are  concerned,  viz, 
1 .  The  drawer,  who  receives  the 
value.  2.  The  drawee,  his  debtor, 
in  a  distant  place,  upon  whom  the 
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bill  is  drawn,  and  who  must  accept 
and  pay  it.  3.  The  person  whogives 
a  valuable  consideration  for  the  bill, 
and  to  whom,  or  to  whose  order  it 
U  to  be  paid  :  and  4.  Tlie  pei-son  to 
>rbom  payment  is  to  be  mnde,  and 
who  is  creditor  to  tiie  third.  By 
this  operation,  I'cciprocal  debts, 
which  are  due  in  two  distant  places, 
are  paid  by  a  kind  of  transfer,  or 
permutation  of  debtors  and  credi- 
tors. 

Beside  those  mcrchantg,  who  cir- 
cnlate  among  themselves  their  re- 
cipixjcal  debts  and  credits,  arising 
ffora  their  importation  and  expor- 
tation of  goods,  tliere  is  another 
dass  of  men  who  deal  in  exchange  j 
that  is,  in  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  money  and  bills.  When, 
however,  balances  are  to  be  made, 
exchange  becomes  intricate  j  and 
merchants,  being  engaged  in  their 
particular  branches  of  trade,  com- 
monly intrust  these  complicated 
calculations  to  certain  agents,  who 
are  thence  called  exchange-lrtrkers, 
and  ha\^emade  this  a  most  lucrative 
employment. 

The  Course  of  Exchange,  is  tlie 
current  price  between  two  places, 
which  is  always  flu6tuating  and  un- 
settled, being  sometimes  aboV'C,  and 
at  others  beiow  par,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  trade.  When 
the  course  of  exchange  rises  above 
per,  the  balance  of  trade  is  said  to 
run  against  that  country  where  it 
rises.  But,  though  the  course  of 
exchange  be  hi  a  perpetual  fludu- 
ation,  and  rise  or  fall,  according  to 
vorious  circumstances,  yet  the  ex- 
changes of  London,  Hamburgh, 
Amsterdam,  and  Venice,  regulate 
those  of  all  (he  other  trading  places 
of  Europe. — Such  readers  as  are 
desirous  to  make  themselves  ac- 
<juainted  with  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, a&  they  relate  to  cash  bills,  and 


bills  of  exchange,  will  find  am- 
ple information  in  Mr.  Chittt's 
"  Treatise  on  Bills  nf  Exchange,^* 
&c.  (8Vo.  7s.),  where  the  subject 
is  perspicuously  and  accurately 
treated. 

EXCORIATION,  or  fretting  of 
the  skin,  is  a  coraplamt  sometimes 
arising  from  want  of  due  attention 
to  infants,  or  in  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  ride  on  horseback,  of 
those  who  are  unfortunately  bed- 
ridden. 

If  the  excoriation  be  only  of  a 
superficial  kind,  the  application  of 
a  little  hot  flour,  or  covering  the 
part  affe6\ed  with  fine  silken  oil- 
cloth, will  generally  heal  it  in  a 
fews  days  :  but,  if  these  simple 
means  do  not  succeed,  an  ointment 
consisting  of  one  ounce  of  the  finest 
mutton-suet,  and  a  dozen  drops  of 
the  common  oil  of  turpentine,  gra- 
dually added  while  the  former  is 
melting,  has  generally  been  found 
of  service. 

In  those  cases,  however,  where 
the  true  skin  is  aftedted,  so  that 
the  excoriation  is  attended  with 
considerable  pain,  it  will  be  useful* 
immediately  to  apply  thC  plant 
called  self-heal  (prunellavulgarisj , 
finely  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of 
alum.  Thus,  the  inflammation  of 
the  contiguous  parts  may  be  pre- 
vented j  but,  if  this  have  already 
takeu  place,  it  should  be  pre^^ous- 
]y  reduced  by  a  timely  application 
of  emollient  Poultices,  to  which 
we  refer. 

Excrescence.   SccWakt. 

EXCRETION,  in  animal  eco- 
nomy, is  the  dischar^^e  of  foul  or 
noxious  humours,  by  Stool. 

As  tlie  food  and  drink  daily  con- 
sumed rriust  necessarily  deposit  fe- 
culent and  useless  matter,  mode- 
rate cracuations  bj  stool,  are  both" 
necessaiy 
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WicessSry  and  beneficial,  especially 
to  those  ^\'ho  are  troubled  w4th 
costi^-eness,  head-achs,  flatulency, 
spasms,  and  tlie  numberless  un- 
plea?aut  disorders  thence  arising.-— 
See  CosTiVKNBSS, 

Persons  in  a  good  state  of  liealth 
ought  to  have  one  evacuation  at 
least,  and  sometimes  two,  in  the 
ceurse  of  twenty-four  hours. — Mo- 
<iei"ate  exercise  and  a  tranquil  mind, 
equally  tend  to  promote  these  salu- 
tary excretions,  which  should  be 
in  a  state  neither  too  fluid,  nor  t<x) 
concrete.  Hard  and  continue:  d  la- 
bour, ardent  spirits,  or  heating  U- 
cmors,  as  well  as  long  abstinence, 
render  them  extremtiy  tenacious 
in  ihe  stiougest  and  most  iicalthy 
ifidivrduals.  When  such  a  habit 
prevails,  it  at  length  generates  cos- 
t-i\'eness,  witli  all  its  attendant 
evils. 

Those  who  indulge  eitlier  in  ex- 
cessive eating  or  drinking,  are  ge- 
nerally troubled  witli  loose  and  fre- 
quent stools ;  because  their  alimen- 
tary matter  is  expelled,  without 
being  properly  assimilated.  Indeed, 
tliin  and  copious  discharges  are  a 
certain  evidence  of  indigestion. 

Regular  and  daily  evacuations, 
therefore,  essentially  contribute  to 
the  preservation  of  health,  Tliis 
desirable  objeft  may  be  attained, 
by  taking  sufficient,  but  mode- 
rate, exercise;  by  adapting  tlie  food 
to  the  nature  of  the  constitution, 
and  using  a  proportionate  quantity 
©f  drink;  by  observing  stritSt  tem- 
perance in  both ;  and  lastly,  by  not 
indulging  in  too  much  sleep,  which 
is  in  a  peculiar  degree  hurtful  after 
dinner,  to  tliose  whose  digest  ire 
powers  are  impaired,  and  whose 
evacuations  are  uncommonly  lan- 
guid-— By  attending  to  tliese  few 
pra6tical  suggestions,  a  due  cxcre- 
tiQa  of  tiie  noxious  and  supera- 
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bundant  fluids  will  be  promoted* 
and  thegreatest  of  blessings,  liealth, 
conseqU3iit!y  ensured. 

EXERCISE,  in  general,  is  such 
an  agitation  of  the  body,  as  pm- 
duces  salutary  effedits  in  the  animal 
economy. 

Excicise  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  active  and  passive : 
the  former  includes  walking,  hunt- 
ing, dancing,  running,  leaping, 
swimming,  riding  on  horseback, 
fencing,  the  military  exercise,  and, 
in  short,  all  such  games  as  require 
muscular  exertions.  Piissive  exer- 
cise comprehends  riding  in  a  coach, 
sailing,  swinging,  &c.  ;  all  which 
we  skill  notice  in  tlicir  alphabetical 
order. 

Exercise  in  tlie  open  air  Is,  in 
every  respedf ,  preferable  to  that  in 
houses,  and  close  apartments.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  commenced 
and  concluded  in  a  gradual  man- 
ner, and  by  no  means  abruptly.  It 
should  be  continued  only  while  w« 
enjoy  it  without  fatigue^  and  ought 
to  be  relinquished  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes a  task.  The  best  time  for 
this  purpose  is  the  forenoon,  or 
some  time  belore  dinner,  when  the 
stomach  is  not  too  much  distended : 
thus  it  increases  the  circulation  <rf" 
the  blood:  attenuates  and  divides 
the  fluids  ;  and  promotes  a  regular 
i^erspiration,  as  well  as  a  due  secre- 
tion of  all  the  humours.  It  likewise 
raises  the  animal  spirits,  strengtl>- 
ens  the  muscular  parts,  a"eates  af>- 
petite,  and  aids  digestion.  Hence 
those  who  take  proper  daily  exer- 
cise, are  in  general  robust,  and 
al"Bi<Sted  with  lew  diseases. 

On  the  other  hand,  violent  exer- 
cise, or  even  fastwaUing,  imme- 
diately before  or  after  meals,  is  ex- 
tremely pernicious  ;  for  it  impedes 
digestion,  and  impels  to  the  surtace 
of  the  body  those  fluids  >yhicli  are 
intended 
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intended  to  promote  the  solution 
of  aliment. — Immoderate  exercise 
weakens  the  body,  destroys  the 
elasticity  of  the  fibres,  and  neces- 
sarily accelerates  both  respiration, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
which  may  cause  a  variety  of  acci-' 
dents,  namely,  the  bursting  of  small 
blood-vessels,  inflammations,  and 
colledions  of  blood  towards  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  heart 
and  brain.  The  saline  acrimony  of 
the  fluids  being  thus  more  disen- 
gaged, the  fat  liquefies  ;  and  ar- 
dent fevers,  palsies,  Sec.  are  tlie 
melancholy  consequences. 

Of  still  greater  importance  is  the 
exercise  of  children )  for,  on  its  pro- 
per regulation,  their  future  l>ealth 
and  straitnL'ss,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend.  This  subject  having  very 
lately  been  perspicuously  treated  by 
Dr.  Struve,  we  shall  subjoin  only 
a  few  elementary  principles  from 
his  work  on  Physical  Education : 
1.  Children  ought  to'enjoy  perfect 
liberty  to  move,  leap,  and  take  ex- 
ercise at  pleasure.  2.  They  should 
not  be  taught  to  rely  on  the  assist- 
ance of  others ;  but  endeavour  to 
make  every  effort  consistent  with 
their  own  strength.  3.  When  in 
the  aft  of  falling,  they  ought  not 
lo  be  seized  by  the  arm ;  and,  after 
a  fall,  should  not  be  too  much  pi- 
tied, 4.  Every  kind  of  spontaneous 
exercise  is  preferable  to  that  taken 
hy  compulsion.  5.  Exercise,  though 
at  an  early  period  of  infancy,  must 
be  uniforvi,  that  is,  not  confined 
to  particular  limbs  of  tlie  body,  nor 
at  any  time  carried  to  excess. — We 
sincerely  recommtnd  these  rules 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  those 
who  are  engaged  ia  the  arduous 
and  important  task  ot*  rearing  chil- 
dren ;  as  v;e  are  fully  persuaded 
that,  by  a  timely  attention  to  those 
circumstances,  many  accidents,  and 
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much  deformity,  may  be  effeOa* 
ally  prevented. 

EXHALATION,  generally 
speaking,  denotes  effluvia  or  steams 
which  arise  from  the  surface  of  ther 
earth,  or  other  bodies,  in  the  forn» 
of  vapour. 

Plants  and  flowers  aiford  a  grate- 
ful exhalation,  provided  their  fra- 
grance be  not  too  strong  :  hence 
they  should  never  be  placed  in 
confined  apartments,  as  instances 
have  occurred  of  persons  bemg  al- 
most suffocated,  by  sleeping  in 
rooms  where  quantities  ot  fresh 
flowers  were  exposed.  In  serene 
weather,  however,  fresh  plants  or 
ever-greens  (but  by  no  means 
flowers)  may  be  strewed  with  ad- 
vantage, during  the  day,  in  the 
apartments  of  valetudinarians ;  as 
such  vegetables,  especially,  in  sun-^ 
shine, generate  a  vital  air,  which  pro- 
duces salutary  ell'etts  on  the  lungs. 

The  exhalations  arising  from 
vast  numbers  of  burning  candles^ 
as  also  from  the  breath  of  many 
persons  respiring  in  the  same  room, 
are  peculiarly  unwholesome  to- 
weak  and  consumptive  halits.  This 
inconvenience  may,  however,  be 
remedied  by  means  of  conical 
tubes,  the  funnels  or  broad  ends 
of  which  should  be  placed  so  as  to 
communicate  in  or  above  tiie  win- 
dows, with  the  open  air :  thus,  the 
latter  will  be  impelled  into  tlie 
rooms  with  considerable  force,  and 
ventilate  tliem  moreelfedtually,  and 
at  much  less  expence  than  is  ac- 
complished by  fvimigations,  orotlier 
methods. 

The  vapour  arising  from  char- 
coal is  particularly  hurtful  >  and, 
in  close  apartments,  often  product 
tive  of  fatal  accidents :  the  greatest 
precaution  is  therefore  requisite, 
when  chorcoal  U  employed  for  cu- 
linary or  domes cic  purposes.  In  a 
similar 
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similar  manner,  humid  air  of  every 
kind  is  very  detrimental  to  health  j 
and  we  seriously  reprobate  the 
keeping  of  damp  linen,  wet  clothes, 
and  even  wet  umbrellas  in  dwel- 
ling-rooms }  as,  by  paying  due  at- 
tention to  this  circumstance,  many 
serious  accidents  might  easily  be 
prevented. 

EXOTIC,  an  appellation  given 
to  plants,  which  are  not  natives  of 
Britain, 

The  generality  of  exotic  plants 
do  not  thrive  in  this  country,  with- 
out particular  care  and  culture ; 
they  require  the  warmth  of  their 
own  climates  :  hence  hot-beds, 
green-houses,  &c,  become  neces- 
sary.— See  Green -HOUSE,  and 
Stove. 

The  best  method  of  packing 
exotic  plants  for  a  voyage,  especi- 
ally if  they  be  such  as  will  perish 
above  ground,  is  to  set  their  roots 
as  closely  as  possible  in  wooden 
boxes,  filled  with  proper  soil,  and 
provided  Avith  handles  :  this  oper- 
ation may  be  performed  three 
weeks  before  they  are  shipped. 
During  fair-weather,  thev  should 
be  exposed  upon  the  deck,  but  in  wet 
or  unfavourable  seasons,  they  ought 
to  be  removed,  or  covered  with  a 
tarpawlin. 

If  exotics  are  conveyed  to  a  colder 
climate,  they  require  very  little 
moisture ;  but,  if  they  are  sent 
from  a  cold  to  a  warmer  country, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  water  them 
liberally  j  and,  if  they  be  sheltered 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun, 
they  will  safely  arrive  at  the  place 
of  their  destination. 

There  are,  however,  several 
plants  that  will  live  for  a  consi- 
derable time  without  earth,  such 
as  tiie  EscH ALLOT  (to  which  we 
tefer),  and  other  s?icciilent  exotics. 
These  vegetables  require  only  to 
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be  carefully  packed  in  boxes,  with 
some  moss :  a  little  hay  should 
likewise  be  added,  to  prevent  the 
ditferent  roots  from  rubbing  against,; 
or  bruising  each  otiierj  the  boxes 
should  also  be  perforated  with  holes, 
an  expedient  by  which  the  plants 
will  be  preserved  from  heating,  and 
consequent  putrefaction.  With 
these  precautions,  they  will  not  be 
materially  injured  by  a  voyage  of 
two  or  three,  or  even  four  or  five 
montlis.  Several  trees  will  like- 
wise arrive  in  safety,  if  packed  up», 
in  this  manner,  after  they  have 
ceased  to  grow ;  such  as  oranges, 
olives,  capers,  and  pomegranate- 
trees,  of  which  great  numbers  are 
annually  imported  from  Italy  j 
and,  though  they  are  generally 
three  or  four  months  in  their  pas- 
sage, yet  they  seldom  receive  any 
damage. 

EXPECTORANTS,  are  sucli 
medicines  as  promote  expe6tora- 
tion,  that  is,  the  discharge  of  mu- 
cus, or  otlier  matters  from  the 
breast,  lungs,  and  wind-pipe,  by 
coughing,  bringing  up  phlegm, 
&c. 

Expectorants  operate  In  ditferent 
ways  j  for,  if  the  humour  secreted^ 
be  acrid  and  thin,  and  the  pores  of 
the  glands  be  too  niuch  consti-ifted^ 
these  medicines  generally  relax, 
soften,  and  widen  the  passages  j 
diminish  the  acrimony  of  the  ani- 
mal fluids;  and  coagulate  those 
parts  whicli  are  too  thin  and  wa- 
tery :  for  which  purpose,  the  li- 
quorice-root, honey,  spermaceti, 
saffron,  mallows,  and  oil  of  al- 
monds, are  very  frequently  used. 
But,  if  a  considerable  quantity  of 
thick,  viscid  matter  be  lodged  in 
tlie  lungs,  so  as  to  obstrud  breath- 
ing, it  will  be  necessary  to  aid  ex- 
peftoration  by  means  of  such  sub- 
stances as  may  dissolve  the  tough 
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atjd  glutinous  homour.  Tliis  ob- 
jea  may  be  effeded  by  taking  de- 
co^ions  of  the  Greater  Celandine, 
Scabious,  Elecampane,  and  other 
peroral  herbs. — See  also  CougHj 
and  Catarrh. 

Great  caution,  hovv'ever,  is  ne- 
cessary in  administeriiTg  expeftor- 
ants  of  whatever  kind.  Hence  we 
cannot  but  censure  the  injudicious 
practice  of  those  mothers  and 
rinrses,  who  often  load  the  tender 
stomachs  of  infants  Avith  a  variety 
d[  pi-eparations,  both  of  sA\'eet  and 
oily  substances,  with  the  view  of 
relieviBg  coughs  3  but,  as  children 
have  not  sufficient  strength  to  pro- 
itiorte  the  eracuation  of  matter  from 
the  vessels  of  the  breast,  such  po- 
tions, far  from  being  of  any  real 
service,  most  necessarily  occasion 
no  small  ii^nry.  Indeed,  this  prac- 
tice is  the  more  dangerous,  as  the 
cough,  and  consequeht  stri6bure  of 
the  chest,  may  arise  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  too  numerous  to  be  here 
recited. 

EXTRACTS,  are  those  medici- 
nal preparations  obtained  by  boiling 
vegetable  substances  in  water,  and 
evaporating  the  strained  decoftion 
in  broad,  shallow  vessels,  to  a 
thick  consistence.  Thus  the  most 
aftive  parts  of  the  plants  are  se- 
parated from  the  useless  insoluble 
earthy  matter. 

As  extraftion  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, generally  performed  by  the 
apotliecary,  we  shall  only  obser\'e, 
that  the  following  extrads  are  di- 
refted  to  be  kept  in  the  shops  by 
the  London  College  :  viz.  extract 
of  broom-tops  ;  of  cascarilla  ;  of 
chamomile ;  of  Peruvian  bark  with, 
and  without,  its  resin;  of  colo- 
cynth  compounded  -with  aloeS, 
scammony,  &c.;  of  gentian  j  of 
liquorice ;  of  black  hellebore  j    of 


jalap  ;  of  log- wood  ;  of  white  pop* 
jjy  j  of  rue  ;  of  savin  ;  of  senna  j 
of  wild  cucumbers,  &c. 

EXTRAVASATION  arises 
from  the  bursting  or  breaking  of 
one  or  more  of  the  blood  vessels, 
after  contusions,  fra^hires,  and 
other  injuries  of  the  head,  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  body  : 
this  accident  is  attended  with  such 
a  copious  discharge  of  blood,  as 
frequently  occasions  the  most  vio- 
lent pain,  i»nd  deadi  itself,  unless 
the  patient  be  timely  relieved. 

As  soon  as  the  se^t  of  the  in- 
jury is  discovered,  the  extra vasated 
blood  should  first  be  discharged  j 
after  A^hich  the  wound  is  to  be 
cleaned,  and  all  splinters  or  foreigri 
bodies  extracted.  Th.e  assistance 
of  a  surgeon  is,  on  tliis  occasion, 
immediately  rcquii-ed,  because  a 
vein  must  be  opened,  and  as  much 
blood  taken  away  as  the  patient's 
strength  will  permit;  by  which 
the  extravasation  of  more  blood  h 
pTevefited.  A  brisk  laxative  is  next 
to  he  given,  to  lessen  the  quantity 
of  the  fluids  ;  the  head  is  to  be  fo- 
mented with  medicated  bags  ;  and 
a  plaster  of  melilot  applied  to  it ; 
while  volatile  salts,  or  spirit  of  harts- 
horn, may  be  held  to  the  patient's 
nostrils  ;  and  decoftions  of  betony, 
lavender-flowers,  or  other  attenu- 
ating liquids  are  administered,  iti" 
order  to  support  his  strength.  Thesef 
applications  will  hot,  probably,  be 
eflc6b.wl  at  first ;  but  they  should 
be  continued,  especially  if  the  more 
alarming  symptoms  appear  to  abate. 
And,  if  the  patient  seem  to  have 
received  benefit  from  the  bleeding,' 
it  will  be  proper  to  repeat  it  a  se- 
cond, or  even  a  third  time,  particu- 
larly if  he  be  of  a  robust  ^nd  ple- 
thoric constitution.  Meanwhile, 
no  animal  food,  nor  any  stimulat- 
ing 
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Ing  liquors  should  be  used,  and 
every  degree  of  mental  and  bo- 
dily irritation  should  be  carefully 
avoided, 

EYE,  the  organ  of  sight,  by 
means  of  which  visible  objefts  are 
represented  to  the  mind. 

It  Mould  be  deviating  from  our 
plan,  to  give  a  minute  anatomical 
aescripiion  of  this  most  useful  or- 
gan ;  we  shall,  tlierefore,  confine 
our  attention  to  the  necessary'  treat- 
ment of  the  eye,  in  a  diseased  as 
well  as  healthy  state  5  in  order  to 
ensure  a  sound  sight,  to  the  latest 
period  of  life. 

The  eye  is  extremely  tender, 
and  liable  to  a  varietj  of  diseases, 
the  most  common  of  which  are  the 
following : 

1,  The  eye-lids  are  sometimes 
infested  with  tumors  of  different 
kinds,  and  more  particularly  the 
stye,  which  grows  on  the  edge  of 
the  eye-lid  5  is  attended  with  heat, 
stiffness,  pain  3  and,  unless  proper 
means  be  taken,  witli  suppuration. 
It  is  a  kind  of  abscess,  which,  in 
general,  may  be  removed  by  dis- 
cutient  applications,  but,  should 
these  prove  ineffectual,  a  small 
emollient  poultice  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied, to  induce  a  suppuration,  af- 
ter which  the  tumor  will  spontane- 
ously heal.  In  case,  however,  it 
should  net  have  the  desired  eiFe6t^ 
a  surgeon  must  open  the  stye  with 

he  point  of  a  lancet  j  when  tlie 
matter  will  be  discharged. 

2.  Warts,  and  other  tumor^ 
which  require  the  same  tre'atmeni: 
as  when  they  arise  on  other  part? 
pf  the  body.  But  if,  in  extirpating 
such  excrescences,  part  of  the  eye- 
lid should-  be  corroded,  tlie  lips  of 
the  sore  must  be  laid  as  nearly  to- 

f  ether  as  possible^  and  the  matter 
ardening  on    it,    freqi^ently    re- 
f^pyj^,  without  the  application  of 
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any  dressings :  for  these,  howevef 
mild,  will  only  irritate  and  inflame 
the  ball  of  the  eye.  '        -  -c  . ; 

3.  Tlie  eye-lashes  dre,  ih  starie 
cases,  so  much  inverted  as  to  rub 
upon  the  eye,  and  thus  produce 
pain  and  inflammation,  Tliis  com- 
plaint arises  from  a  variety  "of 
causes,  without  a  complete,  know- 
ledge of  which  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  attempt  any  application. 
Persons  afflifted  with  this,  or  any 
other  disease  in  the  .  eye,  ouglit 
without  loss  of  time,  to  avslil  thehi- 
selves  ofprofessional  advice,  oi"  tb 
consult  an  experienced bculisi:,  who 
is  able  to  ascertain  the  true  source 
from  which  the  disorder  proceeds. 

4.  A  protrusion  of  the  eye,  if  it 
amount  to  a  considerable  degree,  is 
attended  with  much  deformity  and 
uneasiness,  arising  not  only  from  a 
large  portion  of  tt:ie  lining  of  thie 
eye-l(d  being  turned  outwards,  btlt 
also  from  too  great  an  exposure  of 
the  pupil .  If  this  defeft  proceed 
from  an  enlargement  of  tlie  eye- 
ball, or  in  consequence  of  a  drop- 
sical swelling,  the  affcilition  of  the 
whole  system  must  be  attended  to, 
without  applying  any  local  reme- 
dies ;  but,  if  it  originate  ftom  the 
cicatrix  of  an  old  wound,  or  sn  ab- 
scess, it  may  be  relieved  by  care- 
fully dividing  tlie  skin,  and  taking 
the  utmost  precaution  to  guard 
against  tlie  effedts  of  inflammation  : 
such  operations,  however,  should 
"be  performed  only  by  tekilfi^l  hands. 
-^Lastly,  if  it  be  originally  pro- 
duced by  tlie  small-pox,  scrophtila, 
&:c.  or  arise  frnin  old  age,  the 
eyes  should  be  bathed  daily  with 
cold  water,  or  witli  some  astrin- 
gent, and  saturnine  solution. 

5.  Specks  are  sometimes  formed 
upon  the  whiti  part  of  the  eye,  but 
more  frequently  upon  the  Varne?a, 
or  the  transparent  horny  coat^  which 
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covers  the  sight.  In  tlie  former 
case,  they  are  seldom  attended  with 
much  inconvenience ;  but,  in  the 
latter,  they  frequently  cause  either 
a  partial  or  total  blindness.  Such 
bpecks  are  generally  consequent  to 
inflammation;  and,  if  vision  be 
materially  impaired,  it  Avill  be  re- 
quisite to  resort  immediately  to 
surgical  assistance. 

6.  A  membranous  excrescence, 
called  pterygium,  frequently  ap- 
pears upon  the  white  part  of  the 
eye,  and  often  spreads  over  the  cor- 
nea, in  such  a  manner  as  entirely 
to  dettroy  vision.  It  is  either  oc- 
casioned by  external  injuries,  or 
arises  from  a  general  disease  of  the 
whole  system,  as  in  the  scrophula, 
or  scurvy,  &c. ;  but  inflammation 
Is  always  the  immediate  cause.  In 
this,  as  in  the  preceding  complaint, 
the  patient  should  not  tamper  with 
the  delicate  organ  of  sight ;  as,  by 
one  injudicious  application,  that 
sense  may  be  lost,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  recovery, 

7.  The  cy£  is  sometimes  enlarged 
by  an  accumulation  of  the  aqueous 
humour;  which  occasions  a  sensa- 
tion of  fulness  in  the  eye-ball,  gra- 
dually impedes  tlie  motions  of  the 
eye-lids,  renders  vision  progres- 
sively more  imperfeft,  till  the  un- 
fortunate patient  can  at  length  only 
discriminate  light  from  darkness. 
As  the  disorder  increases,  the  ball 
of  the  eye  becomes  greatly  enlarg- 
ed, and  the  cornea  begins  to  pro- 
trude j  so  that,  if  a  puncture  be 
not  made,  the  eye  will  burst,  and 
discliarge  itself.  In  the  early  stages 
of  this  disease,  the  sight  may  per- 
haps be  preserved  by  proper  treat- 
ment ;  but  we  earnestly  exhort  all 
patients,  if  they  feel  the  value  of 
their  eyes,  to  avoid  those  perni- 
cious nostrums,  vended  under  the 
r/tnys  of  coUyria,  eye- waters,  &C. 
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g.  Inflammation  of  the  eye-  Seo 
Inflammation. 

g.  Blindness.   See  vol.  i.  p.  285. 

JO.  Blood-shot  eyes.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  2y2. 

11.  C^tarad.  See  Gutta  Se- 
rena. 

12.  Short  sight,  though  it  can- 
not be  stri<5lly  considered  as  a  dis- 
order of  the  eye,  is  nevertheless  a 
serious  evil.  Those  who  are  ii;itu- 
rally  near-sighted,  are  seldom  re- 
lieved from  that  defed,  till  tliey 
attain  a  certain  age,  when  tliat 
uncommon  rotundity  which  occa- 
sions it,  gradually  decreases.  la 
order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
they  have  recourse  to  eye-glasses, 
which,  on  certain  occasions,  are  of 
real  utility ;  but  instead  of  using 
both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  or  at 
least  alternately,  they  absurdly  close 
one,  while  they  view  an  object 
through  the  glass  with  the  other  j 
by  which  means  they  can  only  in- 
spe6t  it  sideways  3  a  practice  tliat 
deserves  severe  censure,  inasmuch 
as  the  eye  which  is  not  exercised, 
must  necessarily  become  useless.-— 
See  SrECTACLES. 

These  remarks  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  tliose  persons  who  can 
distingxiish  objects  only  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  for  eye-glasses  to  them  also 
become  necessary,  to  enable  tliera 
to  behold  more  minute  objeils  with 
greater  precision. 

Weak  eyes  are  chiefly  occasion- 
ed by  residing  in  confined  situa- 
tious  :  hence  so  many  persons,  liv- 
ing in  towns,  complain  of  this  mis- 
fortune, which  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  \vslx\\.  of  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere, as  well  as  to  tlie  confined 
circle  of  vision  ; — the  rays  of  light 
being  refleded  from  smooth  walls, 
which  dazzle  the  eyes,  cannot  fail 
to  injure  those  organs  in  a  veiy 
material  degree. 

Those 
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Those  parents,  consequently, 
who  have  a  just  rf^gard  for  the 
health  of  then'  children,  cannot 
testify  it  more  effedtually,  than  by 
exposing  them  daily  and  frequently 
to  tlie  bracing  influence  of  the  fresh 
air  ;  and,  if  it  become  necessary  to 
confine  them  in  nurseries,  instead 
of  selefting  tlie  smallest  and  lowest 
apartment,  the  loftiest  and  most 
airy  should  be  appropriated  to  that 
purpose.  For  a  similar  reason,  in- 
fants ought  to  spend  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  near  the  win- 
dows, where  distant  obje6ls  may 
attraft  their  attention  ;  a  praftice 
which  is  highly  conducive  to  the 
improvement  of  sight. 

Those  adults  who  are  affli6ted 
with  weak  eyes,  should  always 
burn  two  candles,  placed  in  such  a 
diredion  that  their  flame  be  neitlier 
too  high  nor  too  low ;  or  rather 
make  use  of  proper  lamps  :  See 
vol.  i.  p.  432  ;  and  also,  the  article 
Lamps. — Persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion should  never  approach  strong 
fires,  nor  live  in  hot  rooms ;  for 
heat  dissipates  the  natural  moisture 
still  remaining  in  debilitated  eyes, 
so  that  it  materially  tends  to  weak- 
en that  organ,  and  at  length  in- 
duces total  blindness.  Rest,  after 
long  exertions,  is  very  necessary 
and  useful  to  the  eyes,  but  the  lids 
should  never  be  too  closely  shut, 
as  a  continuance  of  that  praiSlice  is 
very  pernicious.  Similar  elfei-ts 
arise  from  a  rude  and  frequent 
friftion  of  these  tender  parts. 

Few  remedies  for  preserving  the 
eyes  are  more  refreshing  and  invi- 
gorating, than  cautiously  batliing 
them  in  cold  water,  three  or  four 
times  in  the  day ;  the  eye  not  be- 
ing abruptly  immersed,  and  tlie 
washing  expeditiously  managed. 
The  drying  of  the  eyes  should  hke- 
w.ftc  be  carefully  performed,  lest 
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that  organ  be  too  much  stimulated,' 
and  at  length  inflamed. 

Eyes  of  Horses. — ^These  are 
liable  to  a  variety  of  diseases,  which 
proceed  either  from  a  de fluxion  or 
rheum,  or  from  some  external  in- 
jury. 

If  a  defluxion  be  the  cause  of 
the  malady,  it  will  previously  be 
necessary  to  ascertain,  whether  it 
arises  from  the  eye  itseif,  or  from 
some  other  injured  part,  as,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  heaUng  of  that  part 
will  generally  cure  the  eye.  In 
the  former,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
administer  remedies  which  cool  the 
animal's  blood  :  with  this  inten- 
tion, two  ounces  of  Glauber's  salts, 
and  two  drams  of  nitre,  may  be 
mixed,  and  given  every  day  with 
his  bran ;  but  if  he  should  loathe  his 
food,  an  equal  quantity  of  the  liver 
of  antimony  may  be  substituted, 
till  his  appetite  retui-ns. 

When  the  eye  has  received  ex- 
ternal injury,  Uie  following  appU- 
cation  is  recommended :  Take  of 
hog's  lard  J  tlie  oil  of  roses  3  and 
of  elder,  equal  parts  j  and  as  soon 
as  those  ingredients  are  incorporat- 
ed over  the  fire,  anoint  the  eye  af- 
fected, which  will  soon  recover  its 
former  energy. — Some  horses  have 
naturally  weeping  eye-i,  which  emit 
a  sharp,  acrid  humour.  These,  " 
however,  may  be  easily  cured,  by 
washing  or  bathing  them  every  day 
with  brandy. 

Eye- WATER  for  Horses,— -Mr. 
Bradley  recommends  tlie  follow- 
ing preparation,  as  being  of  singu- 
lar elficacy  in  curing  rheums  in  the 
ej'es  of  this  noble  animal:  Take 
foui'  ounces  of  alehoof,  or  ground- 
ivy  (not  the  creeping  ivy),  beat  it 
in  a  marble  mortar  with  the  whites 
of  six  hard  eggs,  and  add  half  a 
pint  of  clear  white  wine  ;  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pint  of  rose-water  5  siigar- 
Pi.  3  '  caudv 
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candy  and  white  vkriol,  of  each 
one  ounce  and  an  half ; — beat  them 
together  with  a  pestle,  that  they 
maybe  properly  incorporated ;  then 
strew  over  them  one  ounce  of  pure 
salt  5  cover  the  raorlar ;  place  it  in 
a  cellar;  and,  after  it  has  stood 
there  five  or  six  hours,  pour  the 
whole  into  a  clean  bag  of  white 
serge,  placing  a  vessel  underneath 
to  receive  the  liquor  ;  which  must 
be  afterwards  preserved  in  a  glass 
bottle.  A  little  of  this  preparation 
is  to  be  poured,  every  morning  and 
evening,  into  the  horse's  eye. 

EYE-BRIGHT,  or  Euphrasia 
officinalis,  L.  an  annual  indigenous 
plant,  growing  on  headis,  dry  bar- 
ren meadows,  and  in  pastures  :  it 
flowers  from  July  to  September, 

This  vegetable  is  remarkable  for 
not  thriving  in  any  situadon,  unless 
it  be  surrounded  by  plants  that  are 
taller  than  itself.  It  is  eaten  by 
cows,  goats,  horses,  and  sheep,  but 
U  refused  by  hogs. 
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Eye-bright  is  somewhat  astrin- 
gent and  better  ;  it  unparls  a  black 
colour  to  a  soluUon  of  vitriolated 
iron.     Its  reputed  efficacy  in  cur- 
ing various  disorders  of  the  eyes, 
appears  to  us  doubtful :  several  au- 
thors, however,  strongly  praise  its 
virtues,  and  maintain  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly useful  to  ej'es  impaired  by 
long-continued  application,  and  al- 
so to  those   which  are    dim  and 
watery,  in  consequence  of  old  age. 
For  tliis  purpose,   Mr,  Bradley 
advises  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves  to  be  frequently  taken  in- 
ternally, after  mixing   it  with  the 
yolk   of  an  egg,  and  likewise  to 
make  daily  use  of  this  herb  among 
culinary  vegetables,  or  to  apply  a 
decoi5lion  of  it  in  simple  water  ex- 
ternally.— In  common  with  many 
other  plants,  the  eye-bright  has  also 
been  recommended  in  the  jaundice. 
We  confess  our  inexperience  of  its 
salutary  eftefti. 
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'i  PACE,  generally  signifies  the 
Visage  of  any  animal :  it  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  human 
countenance }  being  the  only  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  body. 

The  human  face  is  called  the 
image  of  the  soul,  because  it  is 
the  seat  of  the  principal  organs  of 
sense,  and  the  place  where  the 
ideas  and  emotions  of  the  rnind  are 
most  obviously  displayed.  It  has 
always  been  considered  the  most 
comely  and  expressive  part  of  the 
frame,  so  that  various  lotions,  pow- 
ders, &c.  have  been  invented  for 
beautifying  and  jrestoiiug  ugly  or' 


decayed  countenance S.^  Such  prac- 
tice, however,  though  sanftioned 
by  the  folly  and  caprice  of  fashion, 
cannot  be  too  severely  censured. 
Having  already  pointed  out  this 
absurdity,  and  mentioned  such  pre- 
parations as  way  be  safely  used  by 
those  who  are  determined  to  em- 
ploy them,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  head  Cosmetics. — See  also 
Ring-worm  and  Ski}v\' 

FAGGOT,  a  bmidTe  bf  pieces 
of  wood,  tied  together  fdr  fuel,  or 
other  purposes. 

In  making  up  faggots,  the  work- 
men ttim  or  cut  off  tlie  superfiaons 
branches. 
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b'ranclies,  from  the  sides  and  end, 
which  tlhey  insert  in  tlie  middle  of 
the  handle,  where  they  can  be  of 
little  sen'iee.  Instead  of  continu- 
ing this  wasteful  method,  such  su- 
perfluous leaves  and  boughs  ought 
to  be  "H-attered  on  the  ground, 
which  will,  in  consequence,  bo 
considerably  ameliorated  ;  for  this 
kind  of  manure  is  particularly  be- 
neficial to  bad  and  exhausted  land, 
which  may  thus  be  converted  into 
an  excellent  garden  mould ;  and 
the  growth  of  young  trees  will  be 
remarkabl)-^  promoted. 
'    Fainting.     See  Swooning. 

FAIR,  a  public  place,  where 
faierchants,  traders,  and  other  per- 
sons, from  remote  parts,  assemble 
on  some  fixed  day  in  the  year,  to 
buy  and  sell  commodities,  and  to 
partake  of  the  diversions  usually  to 
be  met  with  on  such  occasions. — 
See  Market. 

Fairs  are  of  very  ancient  origin, 
and,  though  in  former  times,  when 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  dis- 
tant towns  and  countries  was  more 
■diificult  than  it  is  at  present,  such 
establishments  were  useful,  and 
perhaps  necessary  ;  yet,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  their  gi^a dual  abolition 
would  be  attended  with  real  bcnetit 
to  the  community. — Many  scenes 
of  idleness  and  profligacy  might 
thus  be  obviated,  and  an  additional 
■number  of  valuable  house  and  shop-- 
keepers might  be  maintained  m 
•country  towns  and  villages,  in  or- 
der to  furnish  the  necessary  com- 
modities— instead  of  tliose  unset- 
tled dealers  who  spend  one  half  of 
their  time  in  'travelling  from  fair  to 
fair,  and  thus  consume  the  profits 
<jf  their  trades,  without  materially 
contributing  to  support  tliie  bur^- 
•thens  of  society.  .        ; 

FALCON/  a  formidable  bird  of 
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prey,  of  which  tlK^re  are  two  spc: 
cies,  namely : 

1.  The  JER-FALCoi!f,  J^alco  Ovr^ 
Jalco,  L.  which  is  but  seldijai 
found  m  Scotland  and  theOrkneys : 
next  to  the  eagle,  it  is  the  mo.*t 
intrepid  and  voracious  of  the  fea- 
thered tribe,  and  likewise  the  moat 
valuable  species  for  the  purposes  of 
falconry.  The  stoi'k,  the  heroB^ 
and  the  crane,  fall  easy  viftims  to 
its  bold  attacks;  and  it  kills  hares, 
by  darting  upon  them  in  a  dicetSt 
line. — It  is  remarkable  that  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  birds  of  prey,  the 
females  are  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  males,  which 
last  are  employed  in  falconry  to 
catch  only  the  smaller  birds,  such  as 
the  crow,  the  heron,  and  the  kite.  <■ 

2.  TheGENTiL-FALCoN,  ^yhioh 
is  less  ferocious,  and  also  rardy  met 
with  in  Britain. 

FALL,  or  the  ad  of  tumbling 
from  an  ereft  posture,  or  from  a 
higher  place,  is  sometimes  attended 
with  serious  consequences  ;  espe- 
cially if  it  should  be  neglc£ted  in  the 
beginning.  Hence  the  necessity  at' 
examining  the  whole  body,  whe- 
ther the  fall  has  been  prodi\6tive  of 
violentbruises,  dislocations,  orfraci- 
tures  ;  in  which  cases  surgical  aid 
.should  be  immediately  procured. 
But,  if  the  person  fallen,  remain 
motionless,  and  in  a  swooning 
state  ;  or  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  fainting,  if  may  be  useful  to  ad- 
ministera  wine-glasrful  of  sweet  oil 
of  olives,  which  will  greatly  tend  to 
calm  and  compose  the  whole  body. 

After  a  fall  from  a  precipice,  or 
high^place,  it  will  perhaps  be  ixe^ 
cesfiary  to  open  a  vein;  but  we 
cannot  approve  of  that  superstitions 
Temedy,  on  this  occasion,  advised 
by  the  late  Prof  Bradley;  ac- 
cording to  whom,  the  blood  issuing 
-11,4  ;..|c6i» 
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from  the  comb  of  a  large  cock,  and 
gradually  drunk,  after  every  clip- 
ping with  a  pair  of  scissars,  gives 
BO  much  vigour  and  strength  to  the 
wounded,  as  to  enable  him  to  be 
dressed. 

Falling-bickness.  See  Epi- 
lepsy. 

FALLOWING,  in  agriculture, 
is  the  mode  of  preparing  land,  by 
ploughing  it  a  considerable  time 
before  it  is  ploughed  for  seed. 

Lands  are  laid  fallow  either 
during  the  summer,  or  during  tlie 
winter,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
cultivator.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  enter  into  the  dispute  relative  to 
the  necessity  or  inutility  of  summer 
fallows }  as  very  able  arguments 
have  been  alledged  as  well  for,  as 
against  it,  by  skilful  agriculturists. 
Both  summer  and  winter  fallows, 
however,  aie  occasionally  useful 
on  different  spUs. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  fallowing  are  :  1 .  By  repeat- 
edly turning  soils  over,  much  car- 
bonic acid,  or  fixed  air,  is  produced 
in  a  fluid  state,  which  remains 
united  with  the  vegetable  recre- 
ments, or  with  volatile  alkali,  or 
calcareous  earth.  2.  The  parts  of 
the  soil  become  better  incorporated, 
and  thus  reciprocally  ameliorated  3 
so  that  they  may  afford  more  uni- 
form nourishment  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  3.  The  pulverized  soil  is 
more  easily  penetrable,  and  thus 
exposes  a  greater  surface  of  its  ca- 
vities to  tlie  vegetable  absorbents. 
4.  All  unprofitable  plants,  or  weeds, 
heing  thus  eradicated,  pr  cpntj- 
jiually  ploughed  under  the  soil, 
while  yet  young,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  vegetable  nutriment 
Avill  be  reserved,  and  farther  in- 
creased, by  the  saccharine  and  mu- 
f  ilaginpus  matter  of  the  young  ve- 
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getables  buried  by  the  plough 
Lastly,  some  plants,  during  their 
herbaceous  state,  do  not  exhaust 
the  ground  on  which  they  grow^^ 
before  the  seed-stems  arise;  as  tur-; 
nips,  for  instance,  w  hen  pulled  up, 
and  carried  away  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  cattle,  or  sheep,  on  otlier 
grounds.  This  benefit  appears  to 
arise  from  the  soil  being  shaded  by 
the  thick  foliage  of  tliose  vegeta- 
bles, and  consequently  ameliorated  j 
for  its  nutritious  properties  cannot 
have  suffered  by  evaporation  so 
much,  as  if  the  land  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  scorching  influence  of 
tlie  sun. 

Dr.  Darwix,  when  treating  on 
this  subject,  justly  observes,  that, 
though  a  summer  fallow  may  be  of 
advantage  to  a  poor  soil,  which  has 
nothing  to  lose,  yet  it  must  be 
injurious  to  a  rich  one,  which  has 
nothing  to  gain. 

A  Fallow-cleansing  Machine  was 
invented  by  a  Mr.  Aaron  Ogden, 
a  smith,  at  Ashton-under-Line, 
near  Manchester.  It  consists  of 
two  large  rollers,  armed  witli  iron 
spikes,  to  which  the  inventor  pre- 
fixed an  harrow  so  constructed,  that 
it  may  be  set  to  go  to  any  cieptli  in  a 
furrow,  'w\\hi)\it  u'eighting)  and 
will  pulverize  the  soil,  raise  tlie 
roots,  or  weeds,  to  the  surface,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  be  obstrudted 
by  their  accumulation,  though  it 
should  raise  as  many  weeds  as 
would  load  a  cart  witliin  the  tliort 
space  of  five  yards.  There  are  se- 
veral other  pieces  of  machinery  be- 
longing to  this  implement ;  but  as 
they  are  intricate,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  tlie  3d  vol.  of  the  work, 
entided  "  Museum.  Rusticum  et 
Com  iner dale,"  where  its  parts  are 
minutely  described,  and  illustrated 
with  a  plate. — Ihe  design  of  this 
macliiue  is  to  clear  fallowed  land 

froi^ 
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from  quick  and  all  other  weeds, 
in  a  belter  and  more  expeditious 
nianner  than  is  effected  by  manual 
labour  ;  and  Mr.  Ogden  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  two  men,  witli  three 
horses  and  his  implement,  may 
perform  as  much  work  as  forty  men 
in  the  ordinary  way,  beside  saving 
one  fallowing  season  ;  an  objeiSt  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  spe- 
culative farmer. 

Family-Diet,  See  Diet,  p. 
135, 

Family-Mill,    See  Mill, 

FAN,  a  well  known  contrivance 
employed  chiefly  by  females  to 
raise  wind  :  cool  the  air  by  agi- 
tating it,  and  defending  their  com- 
plexion. 

This  kin.l  of  toy  was  introduced 
into  Britain  from  the  East,  where 
it  is  very  generally  used  for  shad- 
ing the  face  from  the  sun,  and 
guarding  it  against  troublesome  in- 
seds.  Although  the  praftice  of 
fanning  be  sanctioned  by  fashion, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  conducive 
to  health,  nor  consistent  with  the 
operations  of  Nature ;  because  the 
evaporation  of  persj)irable  matter 
on  the  human  skin  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  cool  llie  body,  than  Llie 
incessant  fanning,  wiping,  and  rub- 
bing of  the  face.  Nevertheless, 
fans  may  be  useful  for  aftbrding 
prote6lion  against  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  for  which  purpose,  however, 
parasols  wiU  be  more  convenient. 

Fan  is  also  an  implement  of  hus- 
bandry, employed  for  winnowing 
corn, — See  Winnow, 

FARCy,  a  disorder  peculiar  to 
horses,  but  which  sometimes  also 
aflects  oxen,  and  other  cattle. 

The  farcy  is  infettious,  and 
spreads  among  horses,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  distemper.  It  arises 
from  vitiated  blood,  and  is  atlend- 
fd  with  eruptions  of  ixaid  pustule^. 
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knots,  or  strings  along  the  veins, 
and  also  with  ulcers  3  which  aie 
not  easily  cured. 

This  malady  is  generally  o(|ca- 
sioned  by  sudden  changes  of  exces- 
sive heat  aad  cold  j  it  may  also  take 
place  when  the  animal  is  galled  by 
rusty  spurs,  snuffle-bits.  Sec.  ;  or 
after  being  bitten  by  an  infe^led 
horse. 

The  method  of  cure  prescribed 
for  this  disorder,  is  tirst  to  Jire, 
that  is,  to  perforate  the  ulcers  or 
parts  aifeded  with  hot  irons  j  after 
Wiiich  tv/o  drams  of  red  precipitate 
finely  ground,  one  ounce  of  Venice 
treacle,  and  as  much  Diapcate 
powder  (see  Hokse-medicines) 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  incorporate 
those  ingredients,  are  to  be  made 
up  into  a  bolus,  and  given  to  the 
animal  alf  cted.  Two  handfuls  of 
rue,  four  ounces  of  the  roots  of 
madder  and  sharp  dock,  together 
with  two  ounces  of  guaiacura,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  sassafras,  are 
then  to  be  boiled  in  four  pints  of 
stale  beer,  till  they  are  reduced  to 
three  3  when  the  infusion  is  to  be 
strained  off,  and  administered  while 
lukewarm.  The  bolus  and  infu- 
sion are  to  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  in  the  week,  during  which 
period  the  animal  should  dnnk  only 
warm  water  :  and  in  the  course  of 
ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  he  will  in 
general  be  perfectly  restored. 

Farina.  See  Flour  and  Pol- 
len. 

FAPvM,  a  small  distridl  of  land, 
on  which  is  erected  a  house,  with 
other  conveniencics  3  hired  or  taken 
on  lease,  or  otherwise,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivation. 

reaving  already,  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  discussed  various  sub- 
jeds  of  rural  economy,  we  shall  at 
present  confine  ourselves  to  expert- 
mental  farms,  as  the  articles  neces- 

saril 
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wnlf  connsAcd  with  farming,  ap- 
pear in  their  a}phal)etical  order. 

The  national  importance  of  agri- 
ciilture  appears  to  be  universally 
admitted:  and  though  much  has 
been  said  by  others  on  this  subjeft, 
we  cannot  but  consider  the  engross- 
ing, or  concentrating  of  several 
femis  into  one,  as  a  principal  canse 
of  the  poverty  discernible  among 
the  lower  dass  of  husbandmen, 
and  the  late  exorbitant  price  of 
provisions.  Population  thus  neces- 
sarily becomes  checked  ;  for  many 
industrious  persons  who,  while  in 
a  state  of  sen'itude,  would  be  stor- 
ing up  their  little  earnings  against 
a  future  period,  ?re  deterred  from 
settling,  by  the  dismal  prosped  of 
being  unable  either  to  support 
themselves  as  day-labourers,  or  to 
take  a  farm  consisting  of  several 
hundred  acres.     Hence  such  indi- 
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vidnals  as  are  better  provided  with 
pecuniary  means,  enjoy  what  would 
otherwise  maintain  perhaps  ten 
small  fanners  and  their  families, 
together  with  sucli  assistants  as  it 
would  be  reqvBsite  for  them  to  em- 
ploy. 

in  reflefting  on  this  topic,  if  is 
•matter  of  just  astonishment,  that 
no  experimental  farm,  though  fre- 
quently proposed,  has  been  hitherto 
undertaken,  in  a  country  where 
agriculturt:  is  peculiarly  valued  j— ^ 
as,  in  the  western  hemisphi"re,where 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  still  in  their 
infincy,  varioos  institutions  of  this 
nature  have  lateiy  been  established. 
The  following  plan  of  a  grain-Jar m, 
is  extracted  from  the  observations 
of  Mr.  BoKDLEY,  an  inteUigent 
American,  whom  we  have  re- 
peatedly mentioned. 


Acres. 

20  Poise  and  roots,  fallow  crop. 


20  Barley, 
20  Clover. 
30  Wheat. 


20  CloTcr. 
20  Rye. 

120  acres  in  six  fields. 

The  first  course  requires  one  of 
the  fields  to  be  continued  in  clover 
for  two  years,  unless  it  be  culti- 
-vat^d  with  buck -wheat,  potatoes, 
or  qther  roots  ;  when  the  first  year's 
iclo^er  is  turned  in,  after  the  spring 
-jnowing.  The  potatoes  (in  Ame- 
irica)  thonld  be  planted  in  June ; 
■for  in  that  late  season  the  roots, 
■while  lulling,  will  receive  litUe 


Acres. 

17|  Maize,  fallow  crop, 

l/i  Ditto,  for  which  may  occa- 
sionally be  stibsliluted  buck- 
wheat. 

3  7y  Barley  or  rye. 

17J  Clover. 

17;  Wheat,  which  may  be  sown 
witli  huck-\v  heat  and  CiO¥er> 
if  the  soil  be  rich, 

177  Clover. 

17}  Roots, 


120     acres  in  seven  fields, 

injury  from  the  scorching  heat  of 
midsummer.  Mr.BoROLEY reconv- 
mends  them  in  preference  to  buck- 
wheat; as  this,  by  running  to  seed, 
is  apt  to  impoverish  the  soil :  on 
the  contrary,  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
other  roots,  do  not  materially  ex- 
haust the  soil ;  and,  if  properly 
cultivated,  are,  in  bis  oi)inion,  even 
JuelioratJng.     --  -  .      .  .• 

If, 
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If,  according  to  this  plan,  one 
field  be  manured  in  each  year,  tiie 
six  fields,  consisting  of  20  acres 
each,  will  be  all  manured  in  rota- 
tion ;  and  those  containing  17 
acres  each,  in  seven  years  :  an  ob- 
ject of  the  utmost  importance,  as, 
independently  of  tlie  abundant 
crops  raist  d  in  consequence  of  this 
operation,  tlie  soil  will  thus  renew 
its  fertilizing  properties. — The  net 
produce  of  the  different  sorts  of 
grain  and  pulse,  as  well  as  their 
respeAive  quality  and  specific  gra- 
vity, ought,  in  each  experiment,  to 
be  minutely  recorded.  Mr.  B.  pro- 
poses to  continue  the  annual  ma- 
nuring of  each  field  in  rotation  j 
and  particularly  recommends  the 
saving  of  the  dung  in  compact 
masses,  sheltered  from  the  sun ; 
and  also,  in  some  measure,  from 
the  rain  :  though  he  allows,  that 
the  manure  is  not  materially  in- 
jured by  the  dropping  of  the  rain 
on  the  area  of  the  dung-lieap,  as 
some  portion  of  moisture  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  promoting  its 
fermentation.  He  farther  advises 
the  making  of  experiments  on  de- 
tached parts  of  the  soil  with  lime, 
gypsum,  clay,  &c.  in  order  to  as- 
certain with  precision  their  effe<5ts 
on  different  soils. 

In  the  4th  volume  of  Annals  of 
Agriculture  (1785),  Mr.  Arthur 
Young  bitterly  and  justly  com- 
plains of  the  unpardonable  negle6i; 
and  indifference  shewn  to  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture,  by  the  Sovereigns 
and  courtiers  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries. Since  that  period,  however, 
an  exception  prevails  in  Britain  j 
a  Board  of  Agriculture  has  been 
established ;  and  tliough  we  cannot 
boast  of  many  evident  advantages 
which  have  resulted  from  that  ex- 
cellent institution,  yet  there  is  eveiy 
prosped  that  a  national  or  expo 
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rmiental  farm  will,  at  length,  be 
adopted,  in  order  "to  hold  out  as 
an  example  to  the  nation,  the  most 
vigorous  system  of  modern  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  husband- 
dry,"  As  the  late  President,  Lord 
SoMERviLLE,  has  proposcd.  such 
an  establishment  to  take  plac^  only 
alter  tlie  expiration  of  four  or  rive 
years,  we  devoutly  hope  the  first 
President  of  that  Board,  SirJoHsr 
Sinclair,  will  be  enabled  to  carry 
this  desirable  measure  into  effe€t, 
by  private  subscription,  at  a  much 
earlier  period. 

With  respett  to  the  expence* 
and  profits  of  farming,  we  cannot 
enter  into  any  detail,  as  such  par- 
ticulars necessarily  depend  on  pe- 
cuUar  circumstances.  The  com- 
mon allowance  on  a  farm,  was,  in 
Mr.  Tull's  time,  three  rents  or 
assessments ;  one  for  the  landlord, 
a  second  for  tlie  expences,  and  the 
third  for  the  tenant's  subsistence, 
and  for  other  purposes.  There  are, 
however,  few  farms,  even  in  the 
present  improved  state  of  agricul- 
ture, that  will  constantly  afl^brd 
this  increase,  or  which  can  be  car- 
ried on,  and  maintained  at  such  a 
charge.  For  instance,  in  a  farm 
wordi  iOOl.  per  annum,  if  the 
land  be  worth  20s.  per  acre,  lOOl. 
will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expences  necessarily  incurred. 
But,  if  the  soil  of  a  farm,  which  is 
lett  at  the  same  total  amount  of 
rent,  be  worth  only  lOs.  per  acre, 
an  allowance  must  be  made  of 
I20I.  or  1301.  per  annxun,  at  the 
least  for  charges  ;  and  2.50  acres  of 
land  must  be  computed  to  be  th$ 
extent  of  the  farm,  in  order  to 
make  up  the  rent,  odierwise  con- 
siderable loss  will  necessarily  be 
incurred,  unless  the  land  be  capa- 
ble of  great  improvements;  It 
^Ijouid,    hoveyer,   be  jete^ked, 

that 
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that  these  proportions  subsisted  in 
England  about  80  years  since,  but 
are  now  greatly  altered ;  for  in- 
stance, an  acre  of  land  then  rented 
at  20s.  per  annum,  pays  at  present 
Jrom  2l.  to  3l. ;  and  the  price  of 
manual  labour  is  raised  nearly  in  a 
similar  proportion. 

According  to  the  modem  im- 
proved state  of  agriculture,  the 
cXpence  of  cultivating  a  farm  of 
1000  acres,  consisting  partly  of 
pjasture,  arable,  meadow,  and  other 
land  (tlie  annual  rent  of  which  is, 
by  Mr.  Macro,  of  Barrow,  Suf- 
folk, stated  to  be  4151.)  amounted 
in  the  year  i;8(3,  to  22081.  2s.  and 
6J. — ^In  order  to  balance  this  ex- 
pc^uditure,  the  profits  of  a  farm 
should  be  cibont  Jire  times  the  an- 
nual rent :  and,  if  the  combina- 
tions of  engrossers  be  suffered  to 
proceed  with  impunity,  they  will, 
no  doubt,  in  a  short  time,  amount 
to  sic  or  seven  times  the  value  of 
the  rent  actually  paid. 

FARM-HOUSE,  in  rural  eco- 
nomy, is  applied  particularly  to 
the  dwelling  occupied  by  a  farmer. 

Tije  principal  obje6ts  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  erefting  farm-houses 
are,  convenience,  and  a  salubrious 
situation ;  points  highly  important 
to  every  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
as  the  health  and  welfare  of  all,  in 
a  great  measure,  depend  on  the 
choice  of  the  latter. 
.  Beside  the  general  salubrity  of 
the  spot  where  dwellings  are  to 
be  erefled,  the  air,  water,  and 
soil,  also  require  to  be  particularly 
attended  toj  the  first  should  be 
pure  and  temperate  j  the  second, 
wholesome  and  easily  obtained  j 
and  the  soil,  rich. 

The  most  healthy  place  of  tlie 
farm  ought  to  be  selected  for  build- 
ing the  house,  which  should  be 
exposed   neither  to  the  summer 
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heats,  nor  to  the  rage  of  winds  and 
storms  during  winter.  Many  parts 
of  tliis  country  abound  with  rivu- 
lets and  streams,  which,  howe^'cr, 
are  seldom  attended  to,  though  a 
judicious  choice,  in  this  respeft,  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  A 
quick  flowing  stream,  that  has  a 
cle^n  channel  and  dry  banks,  will 
considerably  add  to  the  beauty  and 
healthiness  of  the  place  ;  but,  if  the 
water  be  over-run  with  weeds,  or 
other  strong  grass,  such  a  situation 
should  be  carefully  avoided ;  for, 
as  it  affords  a  secure  shelter  to 
every  kind  of  putrid  filth,  noxious 
vapours  will  arise,  and  produce 
efl'e6ts  very  injurious  to  health. 
If,  nevertheless,  such  places  must 
unavoidably  be  chosen,  a  northern 
aspeft  is  preferable  to  a  southerly 
one ;  for,  as  the  north  winds  blow- 
more  briskly  than  those  from  the 
south,  the  air  is  in  general  cool, 
putrefa6tion  is  checked,  and  tliere 
will  not  only  rise  fewer  vapours, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
density  of  tlie  air,  they  will  be 
speedily  dissipated. 

Respefting  the  construftion  of 
farm-houses,  we  have  little  to  add. 
Instead,  however,  of  thatching 
them,  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
that  they  should  be  uniformly  co- 
vered with  slate,  or  tiles,  in  all 
situations  where  tliese  materials 
can  be  procured.  But,  where  nei- 
ther slate  nor  tiles  can  be  bad,  we 
recommend  the  covering,  both  ot' 
farm  and  out-houses,  with  heath  ot 
ling  :  either,  when  we)l  laid  on,  is 
preferable  to  straw ;  and  at  the 
same  time  so  cheap,  that  in  any 
country  adjoining  to  heath-moors, 
it  may  be  procured  for  the  mere 
labour  of  cutting  and  carrying  it  to 
the  premises. 

Having  already,  in  former  parts 
of  this  work,  communicated  a  va- 
riety 
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xiety  of  pradical  diredions,  relative 
to  tlie  constnidiou  of  bouses,  in 
general,  wc  refer  the  reader  to  tlie 
articles  Building,  Cemknt,  and 

CoUNTRY-HoUSE. 

FARRIERY,  the  art  of  prevent- 
ing, curing,  or  alleviating  the  dis- 
orders of  horses. 

The  praftice  of  this  useful  pro- 
fession has,  till  within  the  last  15  or 
20  years,  been  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  a  class  of  men,,  who  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  tlie  anatomy 
of  the  horse,  and  tlie  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  healing.  Their 
prescriptions  were  as  absurd  as  tlie 
reasons  they  assigned  for  adminis- 
tering their  draughts,  bblusscs, 
drenches,  &c.  An  institution  has  at 
length  been  established,  where  the 
diseases  of  that  noble  animal,  the 
horse,  are  the  subjeft  of  peculiar 
attention ;  we  mean  the  Veterinary 
College,  which,  we  are  happy  to 
state,  is  patronized  by  the  most 
respectable  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry. 

As,  however,  in  tliis  work,  we 
treat  of  the  principal  diseases,  as 
well  as  tlie  shoeing  and  general 
management  of  the  horse.  In  their 
alphabetical  order,  we  shall  here 
only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  es- 
teemed works  published  on  farriery  j 
namely, Mr. Clark's  "  Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  Horses"  (Svo.Si.Q(\.); 
his  "  Ohservdtioyis  on  tlie  Sfweiug 
of  Horses"  ■  (8vo.  4s.)  ;  Mr.  Tap- 
lin's  "  Gentleman's  Slahle  Direc- 
tory" (2  vols.  8vo.  15s.) ;  and  like- 
wise, Mr.  Lawkaxce's  "  Philo- 
sophical and  Practical  Treatise  on 
Horses"  (2  vols.  8vo.  l/s.  17y7) ; 
fioni  which  tlie  inquisitive  reader 
may  colleft  the  latest  and  most  es- 
ieutial  improvements  made  by  Eng- 
Jiish  farriers.  ,.    ',^ 

.    Concerning  the  prapyiety  of  ad- 
joainislerlng  HoRS£-BAX.Ls.  jndiscri- 
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minately,  on  tlie  suggestion  of  ig- 
norant blacksmitlis  ;  or  of  resort- 
ing to  the  most  absurd  external  ap- 
plications, such  as  Bags  for  reco- 
vering a  lost  appetite,  while  the 
proper  internal  remedies  are  ne- 
gleded,  we  shall  briefly  remark, 
that  such  conduft  Is  equally  injudi- 
cious, as  the  blind  reliance  on 
quack-medicines  ;  though  it  were 
to  be  wished,  that  tlie  latter  may 
be  exclusively  given  to  horses  and 
other  cattle. 

Farthing-bound.     See  Cow, 
p.  Sp. 

FASET.NUT,  or  A reca  catechu, 
L.  one  of  the  most  curious  Indiaa 
plants,  which  attains  its  greatest 
perfection  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  25  or  35 
feet,  witliout  any  branches,  but 
has  very  beautiful  leaves  j  tlie 
trunk  is  remarkably  straight,  and 
tlie  leaves  form  a  round  tuft  at  tlie 
top.  Its  fruit  is  contiiined  in  a  yel- 
lowish shell,  externally  smooth,  but 
rough  and  hairy  within,  resembling 
that  of  a  cocoa-nut,  though  in  size 
not  exceeding  a  large  walnut ;  its 
kernel  is  not  unlike  a  nutmeg,  and 
contains  in  its  centre,  while  soft,  a 
greyish  andalraost  liquid  substance. 
The  ripe  fniit  is  astringent,  and  its 
consumption  in  the  iCast  Indies  is 
perhaps  more  general  than  tliat  of 
tobacco  in  Europe  J  as  eveiy  per- 
son chews  it,  together  with  tlie 
leaves  of  betel,  after  mixing  witli  it 
hmemadc  of  sea-sheils.  This  mas- 
tication occasions  much  spitting, 
cools  the  mouth,  and  fastens  tlie 
teeth  and  gums  j  it  is  likewise  said 
to  sweeten  a  fetid  Ireath,  and  to 
strengthen  the  stomach  ;  for  these 
conjoint  purposes  it  may,  even,  in 
our  colder  climate,  be  advantage- 
ously employed }  and  as  wc  possess 
peihaps  no  plant  of  similar  eSicacy, 
it  might  be' easily  imported. 

FASHION, 
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FASHflON,  in  general,  signifies 
the  prevailing  mode  or  taste,  and 
is  particularly  applied  to  dress.  In 
this  respe(51-,'  it  frequently  supplies 
the  place  of  reason ;  especially  when 
the  two  principal  rules,  namely, 
propriety  and  conveniency ,  are  ne- 
glefted. 

We  cannot'  enlarge  on  this  ar- 
ticle, which,  though  it  frequently 
undermines  the  health  of  blooming 
youth,  and  frustrates  the  fondest 
hopes  of  parents,  yet  is  supposed 
essentially  to  contribute  to  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  trades  and  manu- 
fkfihires  :  hence  we  doubt,  whether 
the  nrost  appropriate  censure  of  that 
tyrant,  whose  shrine  is  revered  by 
ail  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the 
fHrolons,  would  be  prodn6tive  of 
any  good  effefts.  This  much,  how- 
ever, we  venture  to  say,  that 
fashion,  when  trespassing  either  on 
the  rules  of  health,  propriety,  or 
convenience,  ought  to  be  univer- 
sally exploded ;  and  treated  with  a 
similar  degree  of  silent  contempt 
"which  moral  and  political  innova- 
tions generally  experience,  when 
they  are  not  supported  by  a  just 
and  solid  basis. 

FASTS,  or  Fasti  kg,  denotes 
abstinence  from  food,  particularly 
for  religious  reasons. 

Fasting  has  been  transmitted  to 
ns  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  a  duty 
necessary  to  be  performed  at  cer- 
tain periods,  hi  order  to  deprecate 
those  calamities,  with  which  the 
innate  depravity  of  man  is  said  to 
be  jusrtly  punished. 

Having  already  considered  the 
eftefts  of  fasting,  under  tiie  head 
of  Abstis  ence,  we  shall  only  add, 
that  it  is  particularly  injurious  to 
tender  r.nd  debilitated  habits,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day ;  because  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body,  after 
orculating  for  several  hours  witli- 
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out  any  alimentary  refreshment,  at 
length  acquire  a  putrid  tendency, 
which  is  obvious  from  the  strong 
alkaline  breath  of  the  most  healthy 
person,  after  rising  from  his  noc- 
turnal couch.  There  are,  how- 
ever, instances  of  fanatics,  who 
have  subsisted  for  many  days,  and 
even  weeks,  without  any  susten- 
ance :  but,  though  such  p  rsons 
may  occasionally  survive  tliese  un- 
natural attempts,  yet  their  health 
is,  in  consequence,  misr-rably  im- 
paired. — Similar  effefts  often  aristi 
from  a  ^o/c/ abstinence  from  animal 
food,  whether  on  account  of  reli- 
gious or  other  motives. — ^Thus,  a 
late  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  shortened  his  life,  by 
abandoning  the  use  of  flesh  meat 
at  an  age  exceeding  6o years;  and, 
after  living  upon  vegetable  aliment 
about  six  months,  he  was  reluc- 
tantly obliged  to  resort  to  his  former 
mode  of  diet :  but  these  changes 
had  so  unfavourably  affefted  his 
constitution,  that  he  died  iu  a  very 
short  time  after  making  the  expe- 
riment. 

FAT,  an  unftuous,  solid  sub- 
stance, deposited  in  little  mem- 
branous ceils,  in  various  parts  of 
animal  bodies  :  it  serves  to  defend 
the  muscles  and  bones  against  cold, 
to  temper  the  acids  of  aliments, 
and  probably  to  the  support  of  the 
whole  frame. 

The  fat  of  several  animals  was 
formerly  kept  in  the  druggist's 
shops,  as  hog's-lard,  the  fat  of  deer, 
geese,  and  also  human  fat. — With 
respjeft  to  their  real  virtues,  mucli 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  purified  and  pre- 
served. 

The  method  ctf"  preparing  fat  for 
medicinal  pur^xises  is,  to  remove 
all  veins,  skins,  fibres,  &c. ;  when 
it  is  to  be  waslied,  till  tlie  water 

comes 
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cftm^s  froTtt  it  peifeftly  insipid  and 
colourkss.  Alter  this  preparatitm, 
tlie  fat  is  to  be  melted  by  a  gentle 
heat,  witii  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
till  the  latter  be  evaporated ;  it  is 
then  to  be  "strained  off  into  an 
earthen  ve3Sel  where  it  will  settle, 
and  b6  preserved  from  the  air. 
When  thus  purifted,  fat  is  almost 
totally  divested  of  taste,  and 
smell. 

With  regard  to  the  properties  of 
fat,  and  marrow,  when  used  as 
food,  they  produce  a  solid  and  nou- 
rishing juice,  increase  the  bl(K)d 
and  fluids  in  general ;  but  arc  diffi- 
cult to  be  dissolved,  and  apt  to 
become  rancid  on  the  stomach  of 
many  persons,  whose  digestive 
powers  are  weak,  and  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  take  mitch  exercise. 
Hence,  if  fat  be  not  duly  assimi- 
lated to  the  flnids,  it  impairs  the" 
stomach  and  bowels,  occasions  di- 
arrhoeas, heart-burns,  head-achs, 
and  spasms,  especially  in  those 
whose  habits  are  easily  irritated. 
FaT'Hen.  See  Wild  Orache. 
Fatni'SS.  See  Corpulency.  .  • 
Fattening  of  Akimals.  See 
Bullock.  andCAXTLK. 

FATTENING  of  Colours,  is 
a  term  employed  by  painters,  and 
signifies  a  coaguJatinn  of  the  oil, 
which  is  occasioned  by  mixing  it 
with  several  kinds  of  pigments : 
hence,  when  it  has  been  kept  for  a 
considerable  time,  it  becomes  so 
viscid  and  glutinous,  as  to  be  wholly 
incaj>able  of  l^eing  worked,  either 
with  the  brash  or  pencil.  In  this 
fitate,  a  due  proportion  of  fresh  oil 
shotaid  be  added. 

Colours  will  also  fatten,  after 
they  have  been  laid  on  the  proj>er 
groi«rd  5  so  that  one  part  of  the  oil 
will  run  off  in  small  streams  or 
drops,  while  the  other  adhei'es  to 
the  canvas  ysriXh.  the  colours,  but 
without' drying. — ^This  defcd,  w« 
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conceive,  may  be  remet^led  bveva-" 
porating  the  Avatery  parts  of  the 
oil,  and  grinding  the  colours  more 
carefully,  so  as  to  prevent  tlicic  , 
precipitation.  ~  ■       , 

Oils  will  likewise  fatten,  when  • 
they  have  been  too  long  kept,  or  . 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air. 

Fea-berry.  See  Rough  Go  os«4j 

BERRY.  '♦ 

FEATHER,  agefieralname,  ex-*' 
pressing  the  covering  and  v/ings  of 
birds,  bv  which  they  are  enabled  to 
fly.       '  ^ 

The  feathers  chiefly  tised  in  tbis 
country,  are  those  of  geese,  from' 
which  animals  tlicy  are  plucked 
tlirce,  four,  and  even  tive  times  ia 
tiie  course  of  one  year :  thus,  ia 
<iold  Seasons,  many  of  these  birds 
fall  virtims  to  that  barbarous  cus- 
tom.— ^The  feathers  obtained  from 
the  county  of  Somerset  arc  esteem- 
ed to  be  the  best,  as  those  brought 
from  Ireland  are  reputed  to  be  the 
worst.  [ 

Great  quantities  of  goose  ari^ 
other  feathers  are  annually  import- 
ed from  the  North  of  Eurojjej  . 
which,  iiowever,  are  insufHcient 
for  the  demand  :  hence  poulterers 
dispose  of  vast  numbers  of  tlie  fea- 
thers of  cocks  and  hens,  and  also 
of  ducks  and  turkiesj  all  ofwhiclx 
are  much  inferior  to  those  of  geese. 

The  best  method  of  curing  fea- 
thers is,  to  expose  them  to  the  sua 
in  a  room ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
thoroughly  dry,  to  put  them  loosely 
in  bags,  in  which  tbey  should  be 
well  beaten,  in  order  to  cleanse 
them  from  all  dust  and  filth. 

Feathers  are  chiefly  nsel  for  the 
stuffitig  of  beds,  which  are  cer- 
tainly les^  wholesome  than  wocJl 
or  hf)rse-baTr  mattresses,  and  lend 
greatly  to  relax  and  ener\-ate  the 
human  body.  Within  the  List  Xwqi 
or  three  rears,  thtrr  hare  breti  ma- 
nufai^lured  into  hati ;  a  mode  of 
employing 
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employing  them,  far  preferable  to 
that  we  have  just  mentioned. — See 
Plume. 

.  FELT,  a  kind  of  stuff,  which 
derives  its  consistence  merely  from 
beuig  fulled  or  wrought  with  lees 
atid  size,  without  being  either  spun 
or  woven.  The  meclianisni  of  felt- 
ing is  equally  simple  and  curious  ; 
though  Its  theory  is  little  under- 
stood, even  by  professional  hatters. 
— As  the  surface  of  hair  and  wool 
is  by  no  means  smooth,  but  form- 
ed either  of  plates  resembling  the 
scales  of  fish,  or  of  zones  placed 
over  each  other,  as  we  find  in  the 
struAure  of  horns,  it  follows  that 
hair  or  wool,  when  promiscuously 
entangled,  cannot  be  easily  disen- 
gaged, on  account  of  its  rough 
sides,  which  may  be  readily  per- 
ceived, by  drawing  a  hair  between 
the  fingers  against  the  root-end. 
Thus,  each  inequality  of  surface 
accommodates  itself  to  that  of  ano- 
ther hair,  and  forms  at  length  a 
natural  texture. 

Felt  is  made  either  of  wool  alone, 
or  of  a  mixture  of  that  article  witli 
camel's  or  other  hair,  and  is  used 
principally  in  the  manufacturing  of 
Hats,  to  which  we  refer. 

FEN,  a  place  overflowed  with 
water,  or  abounding  with  bogs. — 
See  Bog  and  Draining. 

The  most  extensive  fens  in  this 
island,  are  those  of  Lincolnshire, 
whicli  afix)rd  considerable  advan- 
tages to  tlie  inhabitants,  who  take 
large  quantities  of  fish,  and  wild 
fowl ;  tlie  latter  are  even  sent  to 
the  I/ondon  markets. 

Fens  generally  abound  with  sa- 
line plants,  which  are  very  nourish- 
ing to  cattle,  and  exceedingly  fat- 
tening to  sheep  and  horses.  Oats 
will  also  thrive  well  in  several  fen 
districts  ;  and,  in  prosperous  sea- 
jjons,  yield  abundant  crops. 
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Coleseed  is  likewise  cultivated  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  on  tlie 
fens,  whieh  indeed  might  be  made 
more  fertile,  if  the  pra6tice  of 
paring  and  burning  them,  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  were 
more  generally  adopted. 

Several  a6ts  of  parliament  have 
been  passed  for  draining  the  fens, 
chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Cambridge,  and  Lincoln  ;  and  by 
2  Geo.  U.  c.  34  and  39,  com- 
missioners are  appointed,  for  the 
eflfedlually  draining  and  preserving 
of  fens  in  the  isle  of  Ely  ;  who  are 
empowered  to  construtt  drains, 
dams,  and  other  works  ;  they  are 
likewise  authorized  to  make  an  as- 
sessment on  the  land-holders,  whose 
lands,  in  default  of  payment,  are 
liable  to  be  sold. 

Fen,  the  name  of  a  very  perni- 
cious disorler,  to  which  hops  are 
subject.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of 
moss,  or  mould,  which  grows  ra- 
pidly, and  does  considerable  injury 
to  the  hop-grounds,  unless  it  be 
eradicated  immediately  on  its  first 
appearance. 

FENCE,  in  rural  economy,  is  a 
hedge,  wall,  ditch,  bank,  or  other 
inclosure,  made  round  gardens, 
woods,  fields,  &c. 

The  fences  employed  for  parks, 
and  sometimes  for  gardens,  are  ge- 
nerally of  paling  j  which,  if  made 
of  tvifitet -fallen  oak,  will  continue 
sound  for  many  years.  For  tliis 
purpose,  the  pales  should  be  cleft 
thin,  and  the  rails  cut  triangular, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  wet  from 
being  deposited  on  them.  In  parks 
where  fallow-deer  are  kept,  it  will 
be  sufficient  if  thty  be  (j^feet  hi^^h; 
but  where  there  are  red  deer,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  make  them  at 
least  one  foot  higher. 

Various  kinds  oi  plants  have  been 

recommended  lor  constructing  the 

conimoa 
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liommon  fences,  of  which  we  shall 
point  out  the  principal  :  1 .  The 
White-Thorn  is  the'most  proper 
for  fences,  as  it  grows  quickly,  is 
very  durable,  and  makes  a  very 
handsome  appearance.  It  thrives  on 
any  soil,  where  a  ditch  and  a  new 
bank  are  {Prepared  for  its  reception, 
unless  the  soil  consist  entirely  of 
sand  or  gravel :  it  will  nevertheless 
grow  even  insucii  situations,  if  the 
planting  be  succeeded  by  heavy 
rains.  2.  Black-Thorn  is  ano- 
ther excellent  shrub  for  a  fence  : 
it  is,  however,  much  inferior  to  the 
white-thorn,  as  its  growth  is  not 
so  certairi ;  and,  where  it  thrives, 
its  roots  spread,  and  are  apt  to 
run  in  too  much  upon  the  land. 
Vox  dead  hedges  and  mending  open 
places,  the  bushes  of  this  plant  are 
superior  even  to  the  white-thorn ; 
they  are  likewise  less  liable  to  be 
cropped  by  cattle.  3.  Furze,  to 
which  we  refer.  4.  To  tliese  may 
be  added  the  HolLy,  which  is 
indeed  preferable  to  either  of  the 
plants  above-mentioned ;  for,though 
its  growth  is  slower,  and  more  un- 
certain, yet  where  it  succeeds,  it 
amply  compensates  for  the  delay 
and  expence  incurred,  by  its  thick- 
ness, height,  and  strength. 

The  best  mode  of  makingr  a  fence 
With  these  trees  is,  to  plant  therri 
xvith  the  quick  or  white-thorn,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former 
to  four  of  the  latter.  Both  will 
flourish ;  and,  as  the  hollies  increase 
in  si^e,  the'  white-thorns  may  be 
pulled  up  :  so  that  when  tlie  trees 
have  attained  their  full  growth,  tliey 
Xvill  require  tlie  whole  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  thorns,  and  will 
rttake  a  most  durable  fence.  If 
any  vacancies  should  intervene, 
they  may  be  easily  closed,  by  bend- 
ing down,  and  covering  the  lower 
branches  with  earth :   thus,  they 

NO.  VII.— -VOL.  IX, 
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will  shoot  forth  in  the  ensuing 
year,  and  foriii  a  barrier  impene-* 
trable  to  cattle. 

Beside  these,  alder,  and  evea 
elder,  make,  in  certain  situations, 
excellent  fences.  If  sticks  or  trun- 
cheons of  the  lalter,  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  in  length,  be  set  in  a 
sloping  dire6tion  each  way,  so  as' 
to  form  a  kind  of  chequer-work, 
they  will  grow  speedily,  and  con- 
tinue for  several  years.  This  plant 
is  excellently  adapted  to  watery 
places,  as  its  lowest  roots  are  conti-' 
nually  spreading,  and  thus  prevent 
the  banks  on  which  they  stand, 
from  being  undermined,  or  washed 
away  by  the  current. 

The  last  tree  which  w'e  shall 
mention  is  the  Horn-beam.  It  ia 
chiefly  used  in  Germany  for  the 
purpose  o{  fencing  lands ;  and  is 
propagated  from  sets  or  slips,  which 
are  planted  on  a  parapet  of  earth. 
With  a  ditch  on  each  side,  in  such  a 
diredion  that  every  two  plants 
may  interseft  each  other.  The 
bark  is  then  scraped  off  the  place 
where  they  n^eet,  and  which  is  co- 
vered with  bands  of  straw  :  in  con- 
sequence of  this  operation,  the  two 
platits  become  conjoined,  and  put 
forth  horizontal  slanting  shoots, 
forming  a  kind  of  palisade ;  which, 
if  lopped  annually,  will  render  every 
part  of  the  fence  equally  impene- 
trable to  men  and  cattle.— -See 
Hedges. 

FENNEL,  tlie  Common,  or  Fen- 
nel Dill,  Anethum  fieniculum,  L»' 
a  native  perennial  plant,  growing 
on  chalk  cliffs,  and  common  on  the 
western  coasts.  Its  yellow  flowers 
appear  in  July  or  August. 

The  tender  buds  of  this  aromatic 
plant  are  useful  in  salads  ;  its  leaves 
are  boiled,  and  used  in  sauces  for 
ses^eral  kinds  offish,  and  also  eatea 
raw  with  pickled  sahnon,  &c.— 
•S     .  Thf 
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The  seeds  yield  an  excellent  aro- 
matic oil,  which  is  carminative,  re- 
solvent, and  diuretic,  without  heat- 
Jng  the  body  :  on  account  of  these 
valuable  properties,  as  well  as  for 
its  strong,  pulpy,  and  esculent  root, 
this  plant  is  industrious.y  cultivated 
on  the  Continent  r  it  delights  in  a 
rich,  but  not  too  moist  soil ;  and 
the  seed  is  put  in  the  gromid  soon 
after  it  becomes  ripe. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
excellent  vegetable  reared  in  Italy, 
both  of  which  might  be  cultivated 
in  Britain  ;  namely,  1.  The  duke, 
cr  sweet  fennel ;  and  2.  The  azo- 
vicum,  or  Italian  fennel.  The  for- 
mer easily  degenerates,  and  requires 
a  frequent  supply  of  seeds  produced 
on  its  native  soil ;  the  latter  is  a  de- 
licious plant,  the  stalks  of  which, 
according  toBECHSXEiN,  are  tlick, 
pulpy,  and  from  four  to  five  inches 
broad:  they  are  highly  esteemed 
by  tlie  Italians,  who  blanch  and  eat 
them  as  salad,  prepared  with  flour, 
vinegar,  and  pepper.  Hence  the 
popular  adage  in  that  countr}%  ac- 
cording to  which  "  fennel  and 
bread  are  the  Italians'  repast." 

Fennel,  the  Watkk  :  See 
Water  Starwort. 

FENUGREEK,  or  Trigmella 
J<Enumgrcecum,  L.  is  a  native  of 
the  Southern  parts  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  whence  its  yel- 
lowish seeds  are  annually  miported. 
They  possess  a  strong,  disagreeable 
fcmell,  and  an  un(3.uous,  farinace- 
ous, and  somewhat  bitter,  taste. 
These  seeds  are  chiefly  employed 
in  cataplasms,  and  fomentations, 
for  softening,  maturating,  and  dis- 
cussing tumors  :  they  are  also  oc- 
casionally used  in  emollient  and 
Carminative  clysters, 

FERMENTATION  is,  stridly 
speaking,  a  chemical  process,  and 
(One  of  tl:e  most  obsctlre  pheno- 
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mena  in  nature,  which  all  the  in- 
genuity of  philosophers  has  hitherto 
been  unable  to  explain.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  perplexing  the  reader 
with  different  theories  on  the  sub- 
je6t,  we  shall  briefly  relate  the 
pra6lical  part  of  this  interesting 
process,  togetlicr  witli  the  circum- 
stances attending  it. 

Fermentation  may  be  defined  ta 
consist  in  a  visible  internal  com- 
inotion  of  different  bodies,  reduced 
to  a  fluid  state  >  emitting  bubbles 
of  air,  and  a  sparkling,  pungent, 
vapour.  But,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, it  Is  a  gradual  and  spontane- 
ous change  of  a  body,  consisting  of 
different  ingredients  variously  mix- 
ed, and  which  are  now  decompos- 
ed and  converted  into  a  vinous  li- 
quor. Thus  we  obtain,  according 
to  the  methods  afterwards  pursued, 
wine,  ardent  spirits,  beer,  or  vine- 
gar.— Hence  fermentation  is  con- 
fined to  the  vegetable  and  animal 
knigdoms ;  and  is  divided  into 
three  regular  stages  ;  namely,  the 
vinous,  acetous,  and  putrcfaSive. 
Vegetables  only  are  susceptible  of 
the  first  J  the  flesh  of  young  ani- 
mals in  a  slight  degree  undergoes 
the  second  j  and  all  animal  sub- 
stances are  peculiarly  subjeft  to 
the  last  stage,  or  putrefa6tior>. 

The  most  essential  requisites  m 
everj' process  of  fermentation,  are  : 
1 ,  That  the  substances  be  in  a  fluid 
state  ;  2,  That  there  be  a  proper 
degree  of  luiiform  warmth,  that  is, 
in  general  between  the  yCf.  and 
80°.  of  FahiienhtEit's  thermome- 
ter ;  and  3.  That  tlie  atmosphere 
be  not  entirely  excluded  from  tlie 
fermenting  bodies,  nor  tliat  they 
be  exposed  to  a  current  of  air. 

If,  in  the  elementary  mixture, 
or  component  parts  of  a  vegetable 
body,  there  exist  a  portion  of  in- 
flammable air,  tliis  spirituous  in- 
gredieat 
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gedient  will  be  disengaged  at  the 
very  commencement  of  fermenta- 
tion :  hence  we  obtain  wine,  bran- 
dy, cider,  beer,  &c.  from  grapes, 
apples,  pears,  and  other  fruit,  from 
every  species  of  corn,  as  well  as 
from  saccharine  and  mealy  roots. 
Their  produftions,  however,  so  far 
differ  from  each  other,  that  wine 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
spirituous,  and  less  of  mucilaginous 
particles,  than  beer  ;  and  that  dis- 
tilled spirits  are  deprived  of  all 
earthy  and  viscous  ingredients. 
But,  as  all  fermentable  bodies,  be- 
side tlie  inflammable  spirit,  possess 
a  portion  of  acid  and  saline  par- 
ticles, which  are  not  disengaged 
during  the  first,  or  vinous  stage  of 
fermentation,  another  separation  of 
constituent  parts  takes  place,  iuj- 
niediately  after  the  former  is  ef- 
fected, without  any  farther  dis- 
charge of  air-bubbles,  or  intestine 
commotion  of  the  fluid  ;  though  a 
Volatile  elastic  vapour  is  observed 
to  escape :  thus,  the  spirituous 
parts,  unless  they  have  been  pre- 
viously drawn  off  by  distillation, 
are  communicated  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  this  stage  is  termed  the 
acetous  fermentation ;  because  its 
produ6tions  are  the  different  sorts 
of  vinegar  obtained  from  wine, 
beer,  fruit,  corn,  &:c. — Although, 
in  most  of  the  fermentable  sub- 
stances, these  two  stages  naturally 
succeed  each  other;  yet,  by  im- 
proper treatment,  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation sometimes  appears  be- 
fore the  vinous  can  possibly  com- 
mence, especially  where  the  pro- 
cess is  mismanaged  by  too  great  a 
heat;  or,  in  those  bodies  which 
possess  little  or  no  inflammable 
matter  in  their  elements.  On  the 
contrary,  such  vegetables  as  ori- 
ginally contain  a  sufficient  propor- 
teon  of  ee'rial  and  Jiery  constitu- 
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ents,  will  easily  ferment,  by  the 
simple  means  of  warmth  an^  wa- 
ter. But,  if  tliose  eleraentaty  in- 
gredients be  in  a  manner  deprived 
of  their  adivity,  by  too  many  crude 
and  viscid  particles  being  combined 
with  them,  it  will  then  be  neces- 
sary to  make  certain  additions, 
>partly  natural,  and  partly  artificial, 
in  order  to  dispose  them  more  rea- 
dily to  ferment.  These  means,  or 
additions,  are  such  as  have  either 
already  undergone  fermentation  j 
or  are  easily  disposed  to  ferment : 
of  the  former  land  are  yeast  and 
leaven  ;  of  the  latter,  honey,  sugar, 
especially  in  a  state  of  molasses, 
and  other  sweet  substances,  which, 
however,  but  slowly  promote  fer- 
mentation ;  nay,  if  they  be  previ- 
ously diluted  or  dissolved  in  tod 
hot  water,  and  in  that  state  added 
to  the  fermentable  materials,  thef 
will  entirely  check  that  process. 
There  are,  besides,  other  means  of 
promoting  it;  for  instance,  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  vine  in  a  state  of 
powder  ;  cream  of  tartar,  especial- 
ly after  it  has  been  repeatedly  moist- 
ened with  strong  vinegar,  and  af- 
terwards diied;  the  crumb  of  bread 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
reduced  to  powder,  Sfc. 

"  If  fluidity,  warmth,  and  fresh, 
air,  forward  the  fermentative  pro- 
cess, the  contrary  of  tliese,  namely^ 
dryness,  cold,  and  exclusion  of  air, 
inevitably  tend  to  prevent  it.— • 
There  are,  however,  cases  in  which, 
it  may  become  necessary  to  im- 
pede its  progress ;  and  we  may 
tlien  safely  resort  to  tlie  means 
above  alluded  to^ — But  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  such  as  we  have  be- 
fore stated,  appears  to  be  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  condu6t  that  pro- 
cess witli  success  :  an  undue  con- 
tinuance, or  tlie  least  increase  of 
heat,  proves  detrimental,  while  an 
a  2  appro^ 
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appropriate  temperature,  in  a  re- 
inarkable  degree  promotes  fermen- 
tation. Th  se  diftsreat  points  of 
heat  should  be  accurately  noted  aiid 
settled  by  the  thermom-ter,  or 
otlier  certain  methods  ;  though,  for 
common,  or  all  economical  pur- 
poses, they  may  be  limited  to  what 
is  in  general  ternicd  a  tepid  and  a 
fervid  heat :  the  former  is  the  bane 
of  all  vinous  fermr-nt?t!on  ;  the  lat- 
ter, or  imperceptible  warmth,  is 
the  great  promoter  of  it.  And  if, 
notwithstanding  a  due  attention  to 
a  prop6r  temperature  and  all  other 
circumstitnces,  the  liquor  will  not 
■work  of  itself,  it  should  then  be  as- 
histed  by  such  substances  as  are 
called  ferments,  and  of  which  we 
have  already  given  some  account. 

In  the  Memoir--;  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  at  Manchester,  Mr. 
Henry  states  the  result  of  some 
experiments,  in  which  he  produced 
a  fennentation  both  in  bread  and 
^vort,  and  even  in  punch  and  whey. 
Conje6turing,  therefore,  yeast  to  be 
simply  a  quantity  of  fixed  air  de- 
tained among  the  mucilaginous 
parts  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  he 
boiled  some  wheaten  flour  and  wa- 
ter to.  the  consistence  of  a  thin  jelly, 
which  he  put  in  the  middle  of  Dr. 
Nooth's  machine  for  communi- 
cating fixed  air  to  water.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  gas  was  ab- 
sorbed ;  and  the  next  day  the  mass 
was  in  a  state  qf  fermentation.— 
The  third  day  it  bore  so  great  a  re- 
semblance to  yeast,  that  an  experi- 
ment was  made  on  some  paste  for 
bread ;  for  which  purpose  it  an- 
swered tolerably  well,  after  being 
baked  four  or  five  hours. 

Mr.  Henry  made  another  ex- 
periment with  some  wort  only  ; 
part  of  which  was  impregnated 
with  air  in  the  same  manner  as  tlie 
£our  and  water,  and  when  poured 
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into  the  remainder,  a  brisk  ferra'Cn— 
tation  ensued  in  24  hours  ;  a  strong 
head  of  veast  began  to  collect  oit 
the  surface,  which  on  the  third  day 
was  fiL  for  tunning.  In  the  course 
of  the  experiment,  good  bread  wa* 
made  with  the  yeast  taken  off  the 
surface. 

The  dispute  which    has  arisen- 
concernina,  Mr.  Hexry's  mode  of 
producing    fermentation,    may  be 
easily    decided    by  a  comparative 
trial.     Let  two  gallons  of  wort  be 
put  into  a  separate  vessel,  and  kept 
m  a   moderate  heat  for  a  certaiii 
time  :  let  also  two  other  gallons  be 
impregnated,    either  wholly  or  in 
part,   according   to  Mr.    Hekry's 
method,  be  put  into  a  similar  ves- 
sel,   and    deposited    in    the  same 
place.     If  the   fermentation  com- 
mence in  die  liquor  impregnated 
witli   fixed  air  sooner  than  in  tlie 
ot!  er,    the  air  may  be   rationally 
conjettured  to  indiK'e  such  fermen- 
'  tation.     At  all  events,  Mr.   Hej*- 
ry's  experiments,  with  r-es[>e£t  to 
bread,   are  certainly  decisive,  and 
those  relative  to  liquors  may  thus 
be  easily  ascertained  ;  an  object  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  pub- 
Uc. 

FERMENTED  LIQUORS,  are 
those  obtained  by  the  process  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  article. 
See  also  Beer,  Brewing,  Cyder, 
Wine,  &c. 

All  liquors  which  have  under- 
gone tlie  \inous  fermentation,  aie 
considered  as  great  antidotes  to  pu- 
trefaclion  :  hence  the  total  absti- 
nence from  them  is  assigned  as  one 
of  the  chief  causes  why  the  Turks 
are  more  liable  to  the  plague,  and 
other  contagious  diseases,  than  those 
nations  among  whom  beer  or  wine 
is  tlie  common  beverage.  It  has 
farther  been  remarked,  and  perhaps 
with  justice,  that  suite  tlie  custgn* 
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«>f  brewing  and  distilling  liquors 
has  prevailed  in  Europe,  many  of 
those  cutaneous  as  well  as  putrid 
diseases,  with  wiiich  oar  forefathers 
were  afflift^-'d,  h  we  been  less  se- 
vere, and  less  frequent  than  they 
occurred  in  former  ages. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  all  fermented  liquors  contain  a 
considerable  portion  of  air,  which 
appears  to  combine  the  spirituous 
with  the  viscous  parts,  and  which 
must  necessarily  be  disengaged,  be- 
fore they  are  carried  through  tlie 
different  organs  of  secretion.  The 
developement  and  discharge  of 
these  aerial  particles,  however,  is 
not  effefted  without  considerable 
efforts  :  hence  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted, that  fermented  liquors  are 
less  conducive  to  a  sound  and  vi- 
gorous digestion  of  food  than  plain 
water.  Yet,  with  respe6l  to  their 
influence  on  the  human  mind,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  such  liquors 
in  general  have  the  effect  of  enli- 
vening and  exhilarating  the  spirits, 
especially  of  those  who  are  natural- 
ly deficient  in  mental  energy,  or 
possess  a  weak  and  debilitated 
frame.  Some  writers,  however, 
are  of  opinion,  that  they  also  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  mankind;  aneffeft  which 
they  evidently  produce,  e\en  in 
temperate  climates,  when  taken  to 
excess.  On  the  whole,  we  think 
a  moderate  use  of  malt  liquors  and 
wine,  is  less  injurious  to  the  body 
tlian  the  daily  drinking  of  tea,  cof- 
fee, and  other  hot  liquors,  which 
threaten  to  emasailate  tlje  present 
and  future  generations. 

FERN,  the  Fem.\le,  or  Pteris 
aquilina,  1..  an  indigenous  plant, 
growing  on  heaths,  in  woods,  and 
d.ry  barren  places,  and  flowering  jn 
the  month  of  August. 

This  weed  is  extremely  difficult 
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to  be  eradicated,  as  its  roots,  in 
soft  and  deep  soils,  have  beeq 
found  at  tlie  depth  of  eight  feet. 
One  of  the  most  effedual  methods 
of  extirpating  the  fern  is,  to  mow 
tlie  grass  frequendyj  and,  if  the 
field  be  ploughed  up,  and  well 
dunged,  this  plant  will  not  tlirive  : 
— -urine  is  said  to  be  of  considera- 
ble efficacy  in  checking  its  vegeta- 
tion. It  may  also  be  easily  de- 
stroyed, by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  stick,  in  which 
is  inserted  a  blade,  widi  blunt 
edges,  and  with  which  the  stems 
of  the  plant  are  to  be  bruised. 
Several  acres  may  thus  be  cleared, 
even  by  a  woman,  in  the  course  of 
one  day :  the  next  morning  a 
gummy  matter  will  exude  from 
the  injured  stalk,  and  the  fern  wi  1 
gradually  disappear. 

But,  however  troublesome  this 
vegetable  may  prove  to  the  indus- 
trious husbandman,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether useless,  and  might  well  de- 
serve to  be  regularly  cultivated  in 
those  places  where  few  other  vege- 
tables will  grow. 

For  covering  the  roofs  of  houses, 
fern  affords  a  valuable  substitute 
for  straw  :  in  order  to  apply  it  to 
this  useful  purpose,  it  should  be 
pulled  up  together  with  its  roots, 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
it  is  perfetUy  pliant,  and  not  liable 
to  break  :  if  these  precautions  be 
attended  to,  the  thatch  will  conti- 
nue sound  for  tl  irty  years.  It  also 
produces  excellent  litter  for  horses 
and  cows ;  and  when  dry,  is  eaten 
by  cattie,  for  which  purpose  it 
should  be  cut  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  that  of  September.  Hogs 
are  particularly  fond  of  its  roots, 
which  render  them  exceedingly  fat ; 
and,  it  has  been  found  by  expe- 
rience, that,  if  the  stalks  be  scalded 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  mixed  with 
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bran,  for  store  hogs,  half  the  qiiah- 
tity  of  bran  will  be  saved  ;  so  that 
frotn  February  to  June  these  ani- 
mals may  be  kept  at  one  half  of 
the  expcnce,  by  a  weed  growing 
abundantly  on  waste  lands.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  remarked, 
that  young  pigs  should  not  be  fed 
with  this  plant,  as  it  is  naturally 
too  heating  for  them,  and  might 
be  productive  of  dangerous  conse- 
quences. 

Fern  may  also  be  employed  as 
an  excellent  manure  for  potatoes  : 
fcr,  if  it  be  buried  beneath  the 
Trots  of  the  latter,  it  seldom  fails 
to  produce  a  good  crop.— It  is  like- 
"wise  a  proper  substitute  for  coal, 
where  the  latter  is  scarce,  for  the 
various  purposes  of  brewing,  bak- 
ing, heating  ovens,  and  burning 
lime-stone,  as  it  emits  a  powerful 
heat. 

The  ashf^s  of  fern,  when  burnt, 
are  frequently  used  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  glass,  especially  in 
France,  because  they  afford  a  to- 
lerably pure  alkali. — In  several 
parts  of  Britain,  the  poorer  class  of 
people  mix  these  ashes  with  water, 
and  form  thera  into  round  masses, 
^'hich  they  call  fern-lalls :  these 
are  next  heated  in  a  fire,  before 
they  are  made  into  a  lye  for  scow- 
cring  linen.  M.  Friewald  ob- 
serves, in  the  4th  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Swedish  Aca- 
demy, that  his  countrymen  mix 
the  fern  ashes  with  a  strong  lye, 
previously  to  forming  them  into 
balls,  and  afterwards  dry  them: 
thus,  a  very  cheap  substitute  is 
prepared  for  soap ;  and  the  linen 
washed  wilh  it,  not  only  becomes 
perfectly  wliite,  but  is  at  the  same  , 
fime  free  from  tliat  disagreeable 
smell,  frequently  contracted  by 
Jinen  imperfeCtly  washed  with  the 
cppunop  soapr — ^According  to  Prof. 
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BfiCKMAKN,  fern  produces  the  ptib 
part  of  its  original  weight,  when 
burnt  to  ashes  ;  and  Scheffer,  in 
his  Chemical  LeSiures,  published  in 
German,  remarks,  that  it  yields 
the  largest  proportion  of  ashes 
among  all  known  vegetables.  M. 
Gmelin  even  affirms,  that  it  af- 
fords no  less  than  tlie  third  part  of 
its  own  weight  in  vegetable  alkali. 

Beside  the  multifarious  uses  to 
which  the  fern  is  subservient,  it. 
may  be  applied  to  a  purpose  still 
more  important.  In  the  "  Me^ 
moires  d' Agriculture,''  for  1786, 
■we  find  that  this  vegetable  fur- 
nishes the  inhabitants  of  Palma, 
one  of  the  Canary  isles,  with  their 
daily  bread :  in  digging  for  its 
roots,  they  first  taste  them,  and 
rejetl  those  which  are  bitter,  as 
useless.  Such  faCts  require  no 
commentary. 

FERN,  the  Male,  or  Male  Po- 
lypody, Polypodium  Filix-mas,  L. 
is  an  indigenous  plant  growing  in 
woods,  heaths,  and  stony  places, 
and  flowering  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober. 

This  vegetable  has  nearly  the 
same  qualities,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  female  fern. 
In  Norway,  the  dried  leaves  are 
infused  in  hot  water,  in  which  state 
they  afJbrd  a  wholesome  food  to 
goats,  sheep,  and  other  cattle,  which 
eat  them  eagerly,  and  sometimes 
grow  fat  by  their  constant  use.— r 
The  inhabitants  of  Siberia  boil  the 
male  fern  in  their  ale,  on  account 
of  the  flavour  which  it  imparts  tq 
that  liquor.  The  roots,  when  pul- 
verized, are  an  excellent  vermi- 
fuge, and  have  been  given  with 
great  success,  in  the  proportion  of 
tv^'o  or  three  drams,  fur  the  ex- 
pulsion cf  the  taenia,  or  tape-? 
worm. 

FEJIRET,  or  Mustela  Furo,  L. 
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^  useful  animal,  which  is  origi- 
nally a  native  of  Africa,  whence  it 
was  introduced  into  Spain,  and 
subsequently  into  this  country.  It 
has  red,  fiery  eyes  ;  the  colour  of 
its  whole  body  is  of  a  pale  yellow; 
and  its  length,  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  about 
19  inches. 

The  ferret  requires  to  be  kept 
carefully  within  doors,  as,  unlike 
other  wild  animals,  it  is  incapable 
of  procuring  its  own  subsistence,— 
The  female  is  of  a  smaller  size  tlian 
the  male,  and  produces  twice  an- 
nually from  five  to  six,  and  some- 
times even  eight  or  nine  young 
ones,  after  a  gestation  of  six  weeks. 

These  animals  are  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  rabbits,  to 
which  they  are  mortal  enemies. 
They  are  always  muzzled  previ- 
ously to  being  admitted  into  the 
burrows,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  kill  the  rabbits,  but  only  drive 
them  out  of  tlaeir  holes  into  nets, 
spread  out  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing them.  In  the  West  of  England, 
they  are  frequently  kept  in  form- 
yards  and  barns,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  mice  and  rats  in- 
festuig  corn-stacks.  —  Ferrets  are 
reared  in  casks  or  boxes,  where 
they  are  provided  with  beds  of 
temp  or  flax.  They  sleep  almost 
continually,  and,  on  waking,  very 
eagerly  search  for  food,  M'hich  con- 
sists chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  &:c. 
They  are  easily  tamed,  and  ren- 
dered docile,  but  are  extremely 
irascible  j  and,  as  they  at  all  times 
emit  a  disagreeable  odour,  it  in- 
creases and  becomes  extremely 
oftensive  v^hen  they  are  irritated. 
Their  motions  are  nimble  j  and 
they  are  at  the  same  time  so  vi- 
gorous, that  they  can  easily  con- 
quo  ,i  rabbit,  which  is  at  least  four 
times  larger  tlian  its  adversary. 
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FESCUE-GRASS,  or  Festucu, 
L.*  a  genus  of  plants  consisting  of 
39  species;  though  only  12  or  14 
are  indigenous,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal : 

1 .  The  ovina,  or  Sheep's  Fescue- 
grass,  which  is  perennial,  grows  tn  . 
dry,  sandy  soils,  and  flowers  in  the 
month  of  June.  This  plant  is 
eaten  by  cows,  horses,  goats,  and 
especially  by  sheep,  which  are  very 
partial  to  it,  and  soon  become  fat 
from  its  use. 

2.  The  rubra.  Creeping  or  Pur- 
ple Fescue-grass,  which  is  peren- 
nial, grows  on  elevated  heaths  and 
dry  barren  pastures,  and  flowers 
in  the  month  of  June,  This  grass 
is  of  great  value  in  the  fattening  of 
cattle,  as  its  succulent  leaVes,  which 
continue  to  vegetate  during  the 
whole  summer,  at  all  times  furnish 
abundance  of  wholesome  food.  li 
also  possesses  the  advantage  of  re- 
taining its  verdure  throughout  the 
winter,  when  almost  every  other 
vegetable  is  decayed, 

3.  The  duriuscula,  or  Hard  Fes- 
cue-grass, which  is  also  perennial, 
grows  as  well  in  dry  places  as  in 
low  and  flat  meadows  ;  and  flowers 
in  the  month  of  June.  It  has  not 
hitherto  been  cultivated,  though  it 
claims  the  attention  of  the  intelh- 
gent  farmer  ■.  for  it  frequently  at- 
tains the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  shoots  forth  very  early  in  the 
spring,  is  very  luxuriant,  and  af- 
fords a  wholesome  and  grateful  )  -. 
food  to  all  kinds  of  cattle,  '^ 

4.  The  elalior,  or  Tall  Fescue- 
grass,  M'hich  grows  in  boggy  mea- 
dows, and  at  the  sides  of  wetditches, 
where  it  often  attains  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet.  It  is  perennial, 
flowers  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July  (sometimes  twice  in  the 
year),  and  makes  excellent  pas- 
ture, but  requires  a  rich  soil. — It 
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is  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
and  goats. 

There  js  a  variety'  of  this  grass, 
called  by  Mr.  Curtis  the  Festuca 
prateusis,  or  meadow  fescue-grass, 
which  will  tlirive  not  only  in  very 
wet,  but  also  in  dry  soils.  This 
variety  possesses  a  property,  on 
account  of  which  it  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  cultivated,  namely, 
tljat  of  producing  abundance  of 
seeds,  which  speedily  grow,  and 
^re  easily  colle6ted.  It  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  ray-grass,  though  it 
is  in  many  respefts  greatly  superior 
to  the  latter,  at  least  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  and  improving 
■meadows;  as  it  is  perennial,  larger, 
more  productive  of  foliage,  and 
very  hardy. 

5.  The  Jluitans,  or  Flote-fescue 
grass,  which  is  common  in  wet 
flitches,  ponds,  and  marsiiy  places  ; 
jt  flowers  from  June  to  September, 
This  plant  is  remarkable  for  its 
small  but  very  sweet  and  nutritious 
seeds  :  they  are  collefted  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Germany  and  Poland, 
under  the  name  of  manna  seeds  ; 
and  used  in  soups,  gruels  and  pud- 
dings, both  for  their  excellent  ali- 
ment, and  agreeable  flavour.  When 
ground  into  mea],  the  seeds  may 
be  converted  into  bread,  which  is 
little  inferior  to  that  made  of  wheat. 
The  bran,  separated  in  preparing 
the  meal,  is  given  to  horses  troubled 
with  worms  ;  but  no  water  should 
be  allowed  tliese  animals  for  seyeral 
hours  afterwards.  Besjdc  the  use- 
ful purposes  before  mentioned,  the 
flote-fescue  is  a  valuable  grass  for 
cattle  J  being  so  remarkably  grate- 
ful, especially  to  horses  and  hogs, 
;that  they  will  endanger  their  lives 
in  obtaining  it ;  but  as  it  grows 
only  in  waters  which  have  a  miry 
bottom,  it  cannot  be  cultivated. — ■ 
The    Cottenham    au^     Chedder 
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cheese,  in  a  great  measure,  de^v« 
their  celebrity  from  this  grass. 

6.  The  viyurus,  or  Wall  Fescue- 
grass,  or  Capons-tail  grass,  which 
grows  on  walls,  dry  baiTen  pLices, 
and  road  sides  ;  it  produces  violet 
stalks  from  16  to  24  inches  high^ 
and  affords  a  sweet,  nourishing 
pasture :  hence  it  might  be  culti- 
vated with  advantage,  on  the 
poorest  soil  where  few  other  grasses 
will  thrive. 

FEVER,  a  general  terra  for  a' 
numerous  and  diversified  class  of 
diseases  ;  in  which,  after  shiver- 
ing, succeed  increased  heat  and  a 
quick,  irregular  pulse  ;  \<'hile  se- 
veral of  the  animal  fun6iiotisare  im- 
paired, and  the  muscular  strength, 
particularly  that  of  the  joints,  is 
remarkably  diminished. 

In  most  of  the  febrile  actions  tak- 
ingplace  in  the  human  body.  Nature 
endeavours  to  remove  some  noxious 
foreign  matter;  and  the  evacua- 
tions which  take  place  in  fevers, 
are  principally  those  hy  the  pores 
of  tlie  skin,  and  tlie  urinary  pas- 
sages, sometimes  also  by  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhoeas,  less  frequent- 
ly by  hemorrhages  or  fluxes  of 
blood,  and  very  seldom  by  cu- 
taneous eruptions. — In  the  small- 
pox and  bilious  fevers,  especially 
of  scorbutic  patients,  a  discharge 
of  saliva  occasionally  intervenes, 
which,  though  it  cannot  be  called 
critical,  ouL,ht  never  to  be  sup? 
pressed. 

In  all  fevers,  there  is  eitlier  an 
increased,  progressive  motion  of 
the  blood,  which  is  manifest  from 
the  quickness  of  the  pulse  ;  or  an 
acce'erated  internal  commotion  of 
the  fluids,  which  is  obvious  from 
the  unusual  degree  of  heat  accom- 
panying them  : — in  most  instances, 
however,  both  symptoms  occur  in 
the  same  individual.    Hence,  the 
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proKimate  cause    of  these    com- 
plaints appeats  to  be  rmrbid  mat- 
ter,   contained  in  the  fluids,  and 
thence  stimulating   the   nerves. — 
Frequently,    indeed,     an    irritabi- 
lity of  the   nervous  system  alone' 
seems  sufficiently  to  account  for  the 
produ6lion  of  a  febrile  disease,  yet 
in  tiiese  cases    also    the  material 
cause  has  probably  pre-existed,  and 
been  only  excited  by  the  additional 
stimulus.      On  the  other  hand,  a 
fever  may  arise  from  any  debilitat- 
ing or  exciting  cause  ;  for  instance, 
wounds,  passions,  acrid  purgatives, 
&c.  without  any  pre-disposition  of 
the  individual.     Thus   it  may,  in 
some  measure,  be  explained,  why 
tude   and    uncivilized   nations  are 
but  seldom  afllifted  with    febrile 
disorders  ;  becalise  these  affections 
are  peculiar  only  to  persons  of  a 
nervous  and  relaxed  habit. 

T\xt  following  fafts  render  it 
highly  probable  that  the  morbid 
matter  of  fevers  is  much  disposed 
to  putrefa6tion  :  1.  All  remedies 
which  are  successfully  administer- 
ed in  fevers,  are  of  the  antiseptic 
class  ;  such  as  salts,  acids,  cam- 
phor, Peruvian  bark,  &c.  2.  Ani- 
rnal  food  is  in  almost  every  febrile 
case  detrimental  to  the  recovery  of 
iiealth.  3  The  excrements  are 
uniformly  of  a  putrid  nature.  4. 
All  foul  matters  easily  produce  fe- 
vers ;  for  instance,  putrid  exhala- 
tions and  ulcers.*  5.  The  genera- 
tion of  heat  is  most  remarkable  in 
putrid  fevers,  and  continues  even 
for  some  time  after  death. — It  is 
nevertheless  rational  to  suppose, 
that  no  fever  can  arise,  even  though 
a  disposition  should  pre-exist  in  the 
solid  parts  of  the  body,  till  the  ner- 
vous system  becomes  affefted  by 
the  stimulus  of  acrid  or  morbid  par- 
ticles ;  and  till  a  certain  degree  of 
acrimony  has  been  generated  in  the 
jQuids. 
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The  remote  or  pre-disposing 
causes  of  fever  may  be  ascribed 
either  to  an  improper  mode  of  liv- 
ing, witli  regard  to  the  six  nnn-nri' 
turals,  namely.  Air  ;  Aliment ;  Ex- 
ercise and  Rest ;  the  Passions  and 
AfFedlions  of  the  Mind  ;  Wakeful- 
ness and  Sleep ;  Repletion,  and 
Evacuation  :  or  they  are  to  be  at- 
tributed toa certain  general  influ- 
ence ;  such  as  famine,  unwhole- 
some provisions,  an  unusual  and 
irregular  temperature  of  the  air, 
&c. 

With  respeft  to  the  more  or 
legs  favourable  prognosis  in  fevers, 
we  shall  only  observe : 

1 .  It  is  a  favourable  sign,  if  the 
efforts  of  nature  are  vigorous,  and 
the  evacuations  do  not  take  place 
till  the  febrile  or  morbid  matter  ig 
digested;  an  event  which  rarely 
occurs  previously  to  the  4th  day, 
but  generally  on  the  5th,  7th,  gth, 
11th,  13th,  15th,  17tli,  19th,  21st, 
27th,  and  31st  day:  hence  these 
have  been  called  the  critical  days\ 
and,  if  this  natural  order  cannot, 
in  the  present  artificial  state  of 
society,  be  traced  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  in  former  ages,  such 
irregularity  proceeds  from  the  more 
frequent  complication  of  diseases, 
— When  the  spasmodic  strictures 
begin  to  abate,  and  the  secretions, 
as  well  as  the  excretions,  assume 
their  natural  colour  and  consist- 
ence, we  may  then  conclude  that 
the  fever  is  on  the  decline  :  if,  for 
instance,  instead  of  a  small,  con- 
tracted pulse,  a  parched  skin,  and 
thin  urine,  the  circulation  of  the 
bl6od  become  more  uniform,  the 
pulse  softer  and  fuller,  the  urine 
more  oily,  and  the  discharges  by 
stool  be  neither  of  a  green  colour 
nor  too  tliin,  a  favourable  change 
may  tlien  be  expeCted  to  take 
place  on  the  next  of  those  days, 
termed  critical. 

2.  Where 
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2.  Where  the  pov^ers  of  tfic 
body  are  insufficient  to  expel  the 
febrile  matter,  tlie  syrnptonrs  be- 
come more  aggravated  ;  but  there 
is  no  tlanger  to  be  apprehcnuied 
from  th.;m,  unless  there  prevail  tcx) 
great  debility.  Thus,  an  intermit- 
ting pulse,  bleeding,  vomiting,  j^id- 
4iness,  &c.  are  frequenjly  the  fore- 
xunners  of  the  trisis ;  and  the  most 
violent  fit  of  an  ague  is  oftp.n  the 
last, — not  unlike  continued  fevers, 
■when  patients,  during  the  last  ex- 
acerbation, v.hich  terminates  the 
disease,  appear  .to  struggle  with 
death.  If,  therefore,  the  pulse 
becomes  natural  and  proportionate 
to  the  strenigth  of  tlie  patient ;  if 
respiration  is  no  longer  impeded  j 
and  a  sound  sleep  succeeds  the  pa- 
roxysm, there  is  every  prospect  of 
a  speedy  recovery  ;  but,  it  these 
changes  have  occurred  only  in  a 
Siiglit  degree,  the  crisis  may  then 
be  considered  as  imperfeft,  and 
the  fortunate  issue  of  the  disease 
depends  on  the  vigour  remaining 
in  the  constitution.     Lasdy, 

3.  ShouM,  however,  iJie  skin 
continue  in  a  dry  and  parched  state  j 
brea tiling  be  short  and  mtenoipted  ; 
the  pulse  become  progressively 
<]uicker,  and  the  excretions  begin 
to  emit  a  putrid,  cadaverous  stench, 
the  worst  consequences  are  then  to 
be  feared.  It  is  also  a  dangerous 
sign,  wlien  the  different  symptoms 
bear  no  proportion  to  each  other  j 
for  instance,  if,  notwithstanding  a 
dry  mouth  and  tongue,  the  patient 
be  not  thirsty ;  if  he  evince  a  dis- 
like to  acids  in  a  putrid  fever,  and 
his  pulse  be  feeble  during  great 
hent  and  an  increased  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

For  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
fever,  in  general,  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  doMii  any  precepts  which 
are  applicable  to  eveiy  individu- 
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al :  we  shall,  tf.erefore,  confine 
our  observations  to  the  following 
l^oints  ; 

1.  The  nature  of  die  fever  ought 
to  be  ascert;!ined  by  professional 
men,  who  will  accordingly  endea- 
vour to  remove,  if  possible,  the 
proximate  cause.  Thus,  where 
bilious  impurities  abound,  they  are 
often  most  effectually  evacuated 
by  emedcs ;  where  a  plethora  or 
fulness  of  blood  prevails  in  the 
constitution,  bleeding  is  occasion- 
ally aseful ;  where  the  humours 
appear  to  be  in  an  acrid  state,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  diluent 
liquors,  such  as  ptisan,  gruel,  &:c. 
a  tea  cupful  every  half  hour,  and 
to  abstain  frcMn  all  solid  food,  eggs, 
and  even  broth. 

2.  To  promote  tlie  crisis,  or  as- 
sist the  efforts  of  Nature  by  all 
proper  means  :  tlius,  if  the  pulse 
become  softer  and  fuller,  diapho- 
retic or  sweaung  remedies  will  then 
be  necessary ;  but  nothing  ought 
to  be  more  guarded  against  in  fe- 
vers, than  a  precipitate  and  excesr 
sive  use  of  medicines.  This  cau- 
tion is  so  well  founded,  that  the 
ancients  cured  the  most  obstinate 
and  malignant  fevers  almost  en- 
tirely by  a  strict  attention  to  diet 
and  regimen.  Hence,  the  air  in 
the  patient's  room  ought  to  be  pure^ 
and  never  to  exceed  /O".  of  Fah- 
renheit y  during  the  cold  fit,  ad? 
ditional  covering  may  be  allowed, 
but  which  should  be  instantly  re- 
moved, as  well  as  all  feadier-beds, 
when  heat  and  perspiration  com- 
ir.cnce.  Both  food  and  drink  must 
be  of  a  cooling  and  dUutiug  naturej 
the  latter,  in  particular,  should  ba 
plentifully  given,  A\itliout  over- 
Joading  the  stomach.  Ail  subacid, 
fipe  fruit,  particularly  cherries, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  &c.  are 
therefore  of  singular  benefit  in  all 
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inflammatory  and  putrid  fevers  j 
apples,  pears,  and  plums  being  less 
jtiicy,  are  inferior  to  the  fruit  be- 
fore mentioned,  thoug!i  some  kinds 
of  meliow  and  saccharine  pears  are 
equally  proper.  The  juice  of  le- 
mons and  oranges,  mixed  with 
water,  also  affords  a  cooling  and 
salutar}--  beverage.  In  short,  all 
those  rules  which  we  have  stated 
under  the  head  of  Chronical 
Diseases,  vol.  i.  p.  522,  and  foil, 
are,  with  a  few  modifications,  also 
applicable  in  febrile  complaints, 
especially  after  the  crisis  has  taken 
place,  when  the  patient  may  be 
considered  in  a  state  of  conva- 
lescence. Although  fevers  are  dir 
vided,  by  authors,  into  inflamma- 
tory, putrid,  bilious,  pitaitous, 
hectic,  and  consumptive,  eruptive, 
.sporadic,  epidemic,  infectious,  en- 
demic, topical,  vernal,  autumnal, 
complicated,  original  and  sympto- 
matic, regular  and  irregular  ;  yet 
the  following  division  is  better  cal- 
culated to  answer  practical  pur- 
poses. 

I.  Jntermittents,  or  Agues, 
which  see. 

II.  Inflammatory  fevers,  or  those 
•which  are  attended  with  an  in- 
flammation of  any  internal  part  of 
the  body ;  such  as  the  breast,  lungs, 
throat,  &c.  or  of  some  external 
part,  for  instance,  the  Rose.  For 
a  description  of  the  former  kind, 
see  Pleurisy,  and  Inflamma- 
tion.— Sometimes,  however,  there 
is  no  local  atfe6tion  discoverable, 
though  all  the  symptoms  of  an  in- 
flammatory disposition  of  the  blood 
are  evident,  in  which  case  the  dis- 
order is  termed  a  simple  inflamma- 
tory fever. 

III.  Putridfeveis,  which  are  ac- 
companied with  certain  symptoms 
of  putridity,  either  in  the  first  pas- 
sages, or  in  the  mass  of  the  blood, 
<3r  in  both.— These  m^ligniiut  fe- 
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vers  arc  highly  infeftious  and  dc-» 
struftive  5  though  they  have  lately- 
been  most  successfully  treated  by 
large  doses  of  fresh  yeast,  diluted 
with  water  ;  a  cheap  and  easy  re-» 
medy,  of  which  we  propose  to  give 
a  farther  account,  under  its  alpha- 
betical head. 

IV.  Bilious  fevers,  are  thus  de- 
nominated from  an  undue  secretion 
of  the  Bile,  to  which  article  we 
refer  : — no  time  should  be  lost  here 
in  applying  for  proper  advice,  as 
they  frequently  terminate  in  putrid 
fevers,  if  mismanaged  in  the  be- 
ginning,—  See  also  Yellow  Fe-» 
yer. 

V.  Kemous  fevers,  in  which  the 
whole  nervous  system  is  originally 
affected :  these  maladies  are  chiefly 
of  modern  origin,  and  have  fre- 
quently been  relieved  by  the  proper 
use  of  the  iepid  bath.  We  cannot 
in  this  place  expatiate  upon  their 
treatment,  as  they  appear  in  a 
thousand  different  forms,  and  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  professional 
men,  more  than  any  other  class  of 
diseases. 

VI.  Heciic fevers  are  those  which 
emaciate  the  body,  and  arise  in 
consequence  of  the  corruption  of 
any  particular  organ  or  viscus  in  the 
system  J  for  instance,  obstru6tion, 
suppuration,  or  ulceration  of  the 
breast,  lungs,  liver,  &c.  See  Hec- 
tic.— ^These  fevers,  however,  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  slow, 
consumptive,  and  cacheSic  febrile 
afteftions,  which  are  followed  by  a  , 
general  decline  of  the  constitution, 
though  there  appears  to  be  no  or- 
ganic injury,  or  local  disorder,  in 
any  part  of  the  system. 

VII.  Eruptive  fevers  are  termed 
those,  in  which  the  skin  or  surface 
of  the  body  discovers  an  eruption 
which  consists  either  in  vesicles, 
and  pustules,  such  as  the  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  &c.  or  in  spots 
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somewhat  elevated  above  the  skin, 
and  uneven  to  the  touch,  suc!i  as 
the  measles  ;  or  in  mere  stains  or 
spots,  marked  only  by  a  discoloured 
surface  ;  for  example,  in  the  pete- 
chial fever. 

It  woald  be  superfluous  to  give 
farther  explanations  on  the  different 
kinds  of  fever,  a  subje,5t  which  is 
but  imperfet^ly  understood  in  the- 
ory, though  the  generality  of  these 
maladies  has,  in  consequence  of 
man}'  important  discoveries  in  che- 
mistry, been  lately  treated  with 
greater  success  than  our  medical 
predecessoFS  were  entitled  to  ex- 
pr£t,  from  their  deficient  know- 
ledge ofiiatural  philosophy.  Thus, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
duce all  fevers  to  one  generic 
source,  and  to  ascribe  their  origin 
to  an  undue  proportion  of  azote, 
and  a  deficieiKy  of  oxygen,  in  the 
human  system.  Although  we  can- 
'not-  approve  of  that  uncommon 
•fondness  for  generalization,  which 
'has  been  produAive  of  incalculable 
mischief  in  medical  pra6tice,  yet 
there  appears  to  be  some  founda- 
tion for  those  eccentric  opinions 
maintained  by  a  foreign  professor. 
Dr.  Reich,  of  Erlang,  in  a  treatise 
"  On  Fein*r;"  a  translation  of  which 
has  just  been  published  in  EngHsh. 
Tliis  ingenious  practitioner  has 
cured^the  most  malignant  putrid  fe- 
vers, by  the  liberal  use  of  mineral 
acids,  and  particularly  the  muria- 
tir,  or  spirit  of  sea-salt.  H.  ac- 
knowledges that  acids  have  long 
be^n  employed  in  fevers,  though 
only  in  very  small  quantities,  and 
chiefly  as  au.\,iliaries,  especialy  the 
vitriolic,  and  those  of  the  vegetable 
kind  J  but  the  muriatic  acid  has 
«eldom  been  used.  In  the  year 
1773>  indeed.  Sir  W.  Fordyce 
highly  recommended  this  acid  to 
be  given  internally,  in  putrid  and 
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malignant  fevers,  and  to  be  applied 
externally  in  the  form  f>f  a  lini- 
ment, or  gargle,  to  the  sloughs  in 
the  throat,  frequently  accomp.-iny- 
ing  such  fevers ;  but  his  liniment 
consisted  only  of  twenty  drops  of 
the  concentrated  acid  to  one  ounce 
of  honey  of  roses  ;  and  his  anlisep-' 
tic  J'elrifuge  contained  five  drops 
of  the  acid  mixed  with  two  ounces 
of  a  strong  decoction  of  Pemvian 
bark.  In  a  subsequent  pamplilet, 
concerning  the  virtues  of  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  which  appeared  in 
179^^  Sir  William  recommends 
it  as  the  best  remedy  in  all  putrid 
diseases  of  the  worst  kind ;  in  pe- 
techial, camp,  and  jail-disterapers, 
as  well  as  tlie  malignant  sore- 
throat,  so  frequently  tatal  in  tiiis 
country ;  and  afterwards  in  the 
small-pox  and  plague,  llie  origi- 
nal discovery  of  this  invaluable  me- 
dicine appears  to  belong  to  Con- 

STANTINE  RhODOCANACIDES,  who 

in  1664  published  a  treatise  on  the 
internal  and  external  use  of  this 
acid,  the  extraordinar)'  power  ot 
which  he  derived  from  the  univer- 
sality and  approved  value  of  com- 
mon salt.  Hence  he  recommended 
it  to  be  mix.  d  witli  food  and  drink 
to  the  amount,  if  necessary,  of  100 
drops  in  24  hours,  both  as  a  pre- 
ventive and  remedy  for  the  plague, 
and  as  a  general  anti^-.eptic. 

Dr.  Reich  observes,  that  the 
quantity  of  acids  necessary  to  effect 
a  cure  of  fevers,  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances, and  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  experience.  It  is, 
however,  more  advisable  to  begin 
with  small  doses,  and  to  repeat 
them  frequently  j  for  instance,  if 
a  mixture  be  made  of  from  one 
dram  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  acid, 
eight  ounces  of  water,  a  .d  two  of 
syrup,  let  the  patient  take  a  table- 
spoonful  or  more  every  hour,  or 
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*wo  hours.  But,  in  time  of  danr 
ger,  from  forty  to  an  hundred 
drops,  properly  diluted,  may  be 
given  at  once,  and  such  doses 
often  repeated. — As  we  proiwse  to 
insert  a  few  additional  remarks  on 
tlie  use  and  etficacy  of  this  ac  d, 
under  the  head  of  Typhus,  we 
shall  conclude  with  observing,  tliat 
we  have  prescribed  large  doses  of 
this  powerful  remedy  only  in  two 
cases  of  complicated  bilious  and 
nervous  fevers,  in  which  it  at  first 
produced  aiarming  symptoms,  such 
as  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  6cc.  tliough 
it  was  eventually  attended  with 
success.  In  short,  it  is  one  of 
lliose  medicines  which  may  btj 
safely  administered  by  the  expe- 
rienced hand  of  the  pra6titiouer, 
but  which  is  apt  to  be  misapplied 
by  dabblers  and  empirics. 

Fkver  in  Iiorses,  a  disorder  to 
which  these  creatures  are  subject 
from  various  causes.  I'he  symp- 
toms are  :  gj"eat  restlessness  ;  the 
animal's  flanks  beat ;  his  eyes  are 
red  and  inflamed  j  his  breath  is 
hot,  and  smells  strong  ;  his  appe- 
tite is  lost ;  he  dungs  little,  but 
frequently  ;  his  urine  is  of  a  very 
high  colour,  is  discharged  seldom, 
and  with  great  difficulty ;  he  ap- 
pears to  be  thirsty,  yet  drinks  lit- 
tle, though  frequently  j  and  his 
pulse  is  uncommonly  high. 

The  first  remedy  to  be  applied 
is  bleeding,  when  two  or  three 
quarts  of  blood  may  be  taken  from 
the  animal,  if  it  be  large,  strong, 
and  in  good  condition.  A  pint  of 
tlie  following  drink  is  then  to  be 
given  four  times  in  the  course  of 
tlie  day  :  Take  of  baum,  sage,  and 
chamomile  flowers,  each  a  hand- 
ful }  of  sliced  hquor ice- root  ^  an 
ounce,  nitre,  3  ounces  :  the  whole 
is  to  be  infused  i«  2  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  cold, 
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it  rs  to  be  strained,  the  juice  of 
2  or  three  lemons  squeezed  in, 
and  sweetened  with  honey ;  or, 
instead  of  tlie  infusion  above  di- 
rc6ted,  an  ounce  of  nitr  ^,  mixed 
witli  honey,  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  a  ball,  diree  times  a  day, 
and  washed  down  with  any  small 
liquor. 

The  animal's  diet  ought  to  con- 
sist of  scalded  bran,  allowed  in 
small  quantities  ;  or,  if  he  refuse 
this,  a  little  dry  bran  sprinkled 
with  water  may  be  substituted. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  put 
some  picked  hay  into  the  rack,  as 
horses  will  frequently  eat  it,  when 
tliey  relish  no  other  food :  their 
water  should  be  scarcely  luke- 
warm, and  given  them  frequently, 
but  in  small  quantities.  Tneir 
clothing  ought  to  be  moderate,  for 
too  much  weight  on  a  horse  is 
highly  improper  in  fevers. 

If,  in  the  course  of  two  days 
after  this  treatment,  the  animal's 
appetite  begin  to  return,  and  he 
eat  a  little  bran  or  hay,  careful 
nursing  will  be  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  cure  :  but,  if  he  continue 
to  loathe  his  food,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  away  more  blood, 
and  to  repeat  the  drenches. — ^The 
following  clyster,  consisting  of  2 
quarts  of  water  gruel,  fat  broth, 
pot-hquor,  a  handful  of  common 
salt,  4  ounces  of  treacle,  and  a 
pint  of  linseed-oU,  should  be  ad- 
ministei'ed  every  day,  while  his 
excrements  continue  dry  or  knotty. 
Such  clysters  are  more  proper  thaa 
those  consisting  of  marsh-mallows, 
chamomile  flowers,  fennel- seed, 
aiid  other  purging  ingredients. 

An  opening  drink  prepared  of 
4  ounces  of  Glauber's  salts,  or 
cream  of  tartar,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  lenitive  ele6tuary,  dis- 
solved  iu  .barley-water,    or   any 
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other  liquor,  should  likewifse  be 
given  every  second  day,  when  the 
clysters  maybe  omitted  ;  the  nitre- 
balls,  or  the  drink  abo\^e  mention- 
ed, being  continued  every  day  as 
usual,  unless  the  clysters  be  ad- 
ministered. In  the  course  of  four 
or  five  days,  the  horse  will  begin 
to  pick  his  food,  if  he  be  not  be- 
yond the  power  of  medicine  ;  and, 
though  his  flanks  will  continue  to 
heave  for  a  fortnight,  yet  this  may 
be  efFc6hially  removed  by  walking 
him  in  the  fresh  air,  and  allowing 
Lim  plenty  of  clea^  litter  in  the 
stable. 

FEVERFEW,  or  Matricaria, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  consisting  of 
six  species,  three  of  which  are  indi- 
genous. The  principal  of  these  are : 

1 .  The  parthenium ,  or  Common 
Feverfew,  which  grows  in  waste 
grounds,  hedges,  and  walls,  and 
flowers  in  June  or  July.  This  plant 
is  refused  by  horses  ;  the  v/hole  has 
a  strong,  disagreeable  smell,  a  bit- 
ter taste,  and  yields  an  essential 
oil  by  distillation. — It  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  hys- 
teric, and  other  afFeSions  of  the 
nerves  ;  as  well  as  for  its  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  resolvent  proper- 
ties. Dr.  Lewis,  however,  thinks 
it  much  inferior  to  chamomile, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  all  its  sen- 
sible qualities,  excepting  that  the 
common  feverfew  is  much  weaker. 
But  its  odour,  taste,  and  other  con- 
stituents, prove  that  it  is  a  medi- 
cine of  considerable  adivity. — In 
Germany,  it  has  been  usefully  em- 
ployed in  tanning  and  currj'ing 
leather. 

2.  The  chamomilla,  or  Chamo- 
mile Feverfew,  which  grows  in  • 
corn-fields,  dung-hills,  as  well  as 
on  road-sides,  and  is  in  flower 
from  May  to  August.  Its  proper- 
ties are  simiiai-  to  tliose   of   the 
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common  chamomile :  it  is  Cateif 
by  cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  but  not 
relished  by  horses  j  and  hogs  to- 
tally refuse  it. — According  to  Por- 
NER,  the  flowers  of  this  species  of 
feverfew  afford  a  fine  yellow  pig- 
ment, which  may  be  rendered  more 
permanent  by  the  addition  of  alum, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  gypsum. — • 
ScHEFFER,  another  German  che- 
mist, informs  us,  that  a  decoction 
of  these  flowers  imparts  a  beautiful 
yellow  colour  to  silk,  if  a  solution 
of  tin,  saturated  with  cream  of  tar- 
tar, be  gradually  dropped  into  tlie 
liquor,  till  it  acquires  a  deep  yellow 
tinge.  Berthollet,  however,  on 
this  occasion  remarks,  that  pure 
water  must  be  employed,  which 
does  not  precipitate  the  solution  of 
tin,  and  that  the  dyeing  lath  should 
be  kept  in  a  hot,  though  not  boil- 
ing state. 

FEVER-POWDERS  are  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  those  origi- 
nally prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Ro- 
bert James,  and  by  many  still 
believed  to  be  a  certain  remedy  for 
fevers  of  every  description.  Ac- 
cording to  the  recipe  deposited  in 
the  records  of  Chancery  (when  Dr. 
James  took  out  a  patent  for  the 
sale  of  his  powders),  they  consist  of, 
antimony  calcined  with  a  continued 
protra6ted  heat,  in  a  flat,  unglazed 
earthen  vessel,  adding  to  it  from 
time  to  time  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  any  animal  oil  and  salt,  well 
dephlegmated ;  then  boiling  it  in 
melted  nitre  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  separating  tl;e  powder 
from  the  nitre,  by  dissolving  it  in 
water, — ^The  chief  intention  in  this 
process,  is  to  divest  the  antimony 
of  its  sulphur,  by  mixing  it  with 
some  animal  substance,  to  prevent 
its  running  into  glass  during  the 
calcination. 

When  tlus  once,  celebrated  em- 
piric 
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Y>iric  first  administered  those  poir- 
ticrs,  he  usually  added  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  red  precipitate  of 
mercury  to  each  dose  :  but  he  soon 
relinquished  this  practice,  after  ob- 
serving that  some  patients  were 
salivated  by  the  use  of  his  nos- 
trum. Hence  we  find  that  he  has 
conscientiously  annexed  the  follow- 
ing clause  at  the  end  of  his  specifi- 
cation given  into  Chancery  :  "  The 
<dose  of  this  medicine  is  uncertain; 
but,  in  general,  thirty  grains  of  the 
antimonial,  and  one  grain  of  the 
mercurial,  is  a  moderate  dose." 
Signed  and  sworn  to  by  Robert 
James, 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  regular 
practitioners  have  sometimes  de- 
viated from  the  more  rational  path 
of  medical  science,  and  degraded 
tliemselves  by  following  the  nu- 
merous herd  of  quacks  :  nay,  it  is 
*  still  more  surprizing,  tliat  even  in- 
telligent physicians  have  often  hu- 
moured their  prejudiced  patients, 
by  prescribing  those  fever  powders, 
of  which  the  inventor  himself  had 
but  an  indifferent  opinion.  For  it 
is  a  well-attested  f^Qi,  that  tlie 
Peruvian  lark,  and  not  the  anti- 
monial powder,  was  tlie  remedy 
to  which  die  late  Dr.  James  gene- 
rally trusted  in  the  cure  of  fevers. 
He  gave  his  powders  only  to  clear 
the  stomach  and  bowels  J  after  ef- 
fc6ting  that  purpose,  he  poured  in 
the  bark  as  freely  as  the  patient 
•was  able  to  swallow  it ;  for  he  has 
repeatedly  declared  to  Dr.  Monro 
(see  his  Medical  and  .Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  366,  and 
foil.),  that  if  there  was  a  possibility 
of  curing  a  fever,  the  bark  was 
the  remedy  to  be  relied  upon  ;  and, 
if  the  disease  did  not  yield  to  the 
latter,  he  was  convinced  tliat  it 
could  not  be  removed  by  any  other 
Hiedicine;— However  empirical  this 
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declaration  must  appear  to  every 
j)rofession3l  man  possessing  a  mo- 
derate share  of  medical  knowledge, 
yet  it  is  amply  sutficient  to  evince 
the  fallacy  of  Dr.  James's  Fever- 
powders,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  their  ingredients,  are  so  violent 
in  their  operation,  tliat  we  trust  m> 
prudent  person  vnW  in  future  pur- 
chase, or  use,  them  without  sub- 
mitting his  case  to  the  discretion  cC 
an  unbiassed  and  competent  judge, 
'FIELD,  in  agriculture,  a  piece 
of  land  inclosed,  either  for  tlic 
purpose  of  tillage,  or  for  pasture. 

The  best  season  for  laying  land 
down  to  grass,  is  the  latter  end  of 
Angust,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, when  tlie  roots  of  the 
young  plants  will  have  time  to 
strike  deeply,  before  the  frost  sets 
in.  Moist  weather  is  the  most 
proper  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
earth  will  then  be  sufficiently 
M'arm,  and  the  seeds  quickly  ve- 
getate :  but,  if  that  season  prove 
unfavourable,  they  may  be  sowa 
in  the  middle  of  the  monih  of 
March  following. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  fine  pasture, 
the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  clear- 
ed from  all  noxious  weeds,  by  re- 
peated ploughing;  for,  if  any  of 
them  are  suffered  to  remain,  they 
will  speedily  outgrow,  and  destroy 
the  young  grass.  These  weed^ 
ought  next  to  be  raked  up  into 
heaps,  burnt  on  t^e  land,  and 
their  ashes  spread  as  a  manure ; 
but,  if  the  soil  be  clayey,  and  wet, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some 
drains  to  carry  oft'  the  water  j 
which,  if  suffered  to  stagnate,  will 
both  chill  and  sour  the  grass.  Pre- 
viously to  sowing,  the  land  ought 
to  be  laid  as  level  and  as  fine  as 
possible:  thus,  if  tlie  grass-seeds 
be  clean,  three  bushels  will  be 
sufficient  for  an  acre.    After  so^'- 
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ing,  they  should  be  gently  harrow- 
ed, and  smoolliened  over  witli  a 
■wooden  roller.  When  the  grass 
comes  up,  all  tlie  vacant  spots  are 
to  be  provided  with  fresh  seed; 
which,  if  it  be  properly  rolled  in, 
■will  in  a  short  time  attain  the 
height  of  that  first  sown. 

Few  circumstances  are  of  great- 
er importance  in  rural  ecf^nomy, 
especially  to  graziers,  than  to  ascer- 
tain the  most  valuable  field  for 
pasture.  For  this  purpose,  Mr, 
David  Young  ("  Agriculture  the 
primary  Interest  of  Britain,"  8vo. 
1788,  6s.)  proposes  to  weigh  all 
cattle  previously  to  their  going  into 
each  field,  and  to  allow  them 
neither  food  nor  water,  for  12 
hours  before.  After  the  whole 
pasture  is  consumed,  tucy  should 
stand  for  a  similar  Icngih  of  time, 
without  food  and  drink,  and  then 
again  be  weighed.  Thus,  the  in- 
crease of  weight  in  each  animal, 
may  be  easily  determined. 

Fields  ou^ht  not  lo  be  kept  too 
long  in  pasture.  \V!ien  land  is 
first  laid  down,  with  a  view  to 
ameliorate  tlie  soil,  the  common 
pra6tice  is  to  leave  it  in  that  state 
for  many  years  :  for  it  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion,  tliat  the  longer  it  is 
thus  sutfered  to  lie,  the  richer  it 
will  become  for  bearing  corn. 
But,  though  the  truth  of  this  po- 
sition be  evident,  the  most  import- 
ant object  of  inquiry  is,  to  ascer- 
tain the  mosf  beneficial  rotation  of 
crops.  (See  Crop.) — ^The  best  cri- 
terion, perhaps,  is  to  take  up  pas- 
ture for  corn,  as  soon  as  tlie  grass 
begins  to  be  deficient  botli  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  ;  and,  after  a  few 
crops,  to  lay  it  down  again  with 
gi"ass-seeds :  by  this  method  the 
land  may  be  kept  in  good  heart, 
and  considerable  expence  saved, 
•while  in  the  end,  the  soil  will  pro- 
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duce  larger  crops,  and  consequent* 
ly  afford  greater  profit. 

FIG-TREE,  or  F/cus,  L.  a  ge* 
nus  of  plants,  comprising  forty- 
three  species,  of  which  one  only  Is 
cultivated  in  this  country,  namely^ 
the  earn  a,  or  common  fig-tree.  It 
is  propagated  either  by  suckers 
arising  from  the  roots  ;  by  layers  j 
or  by  cuttings.  The  first  are  to  be 
taken  off  as  low  down  as  possible  j 
all  ragged  and  superfluous  parts 
being  removed,  and  the  tops  left 
entire,  especially  if  intended  for 
standards.  These  are  to  be  planted 
in  nurserj'-rows,  two  or  three 
inches  apart  5  or,  they  may  be  set 
in  ihe  spot  where  they  are  intended 
to  remain.  They  are  then  suffered 
to  branch  out  and  form  a  head, 
care  being  taken  that  the  branclwjs 
never  b"  shortened:  for,  as  the 
figs  are  always  produced  on  the 
upper  part  of  die  young  shoots,  if 
the^e  be  cut  off,  no  fruit  can  be 
expected. 

The  best  season  for  raising  fig- 
trees  by  lay  eis,  is  in  autumn  ;  the 
young  pliable  lower  shoots  are  first 
to  be  sele6led  from  the  moist  fruit- 
ful branches,  which  are  to  be  laid 
in  the  usual  way ;  the  body  of  the 
layers  being  covered  with  soil  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches, 
and  the  top  kept  as  uprigjit  and  en- 
tire as  possible.  In  die  succeeding 
autumn,  they  will  be  fit  to  be  se- 
parated from  the  parent-stock, 
when  they  may  be  planted  either  in 
the  nursery,  or  in  the  place  of 
their  ultimate  destination. 

The  time  for  propagating  by* 
cuttings,  is  either  in  autumn,  or 
at  any  time  during  tlie  month  of 
March.  The  shoots  to  be  selected 
for  this  purpose,  ought  to  be  those 
of  the  preceding  summer;  shorty 
and  strong  ;  from  12  to  15  inches 
in  lengtli  3  and  to  have  at  least  an 
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Inch  of  the  two  years  wood  at  their 
base ;  the  tops  behig  left  entire. 
These  cuttings  are  to  be  set  6  or 
8  inches  deep,  in  a  bed  of  good 
8oil,  in  rows  2  feet  apart ;  and,  if 
they  be  planted  in  autumri,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  prote6l  the  tops  from 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  with 
any  kind  of  loose,  long  litter. 

Fig-trees  require  a  free  exposure 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  at  the  side 
of  an  espaher :  they  ought  to  be 
frequently  watered ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Bechsteijt,  wood-ashes 
are  for  them  a  more  proper  manure 
tlian  dung.  Towards  tlie  winter  of 
our  colder  climate,  the  root  of  the 
iig-tree  ought  to  be  somewhat 
loosened,  and  the  trunk  bent  down 
in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  covered 
witli  straw,  to  proteft  it  from  the 
severity  of  the  frost. 

There  is  a  mode  of  increasing 
and  ripening  the  fruit  of  the  do- 
mestic tig-tree,  by  means  of  in- 
5e6ts  :  it  is  practised  in  the  Levant, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  capri- 
Jication.  The  principal  of  tliose 
insefts  appears  to  be  the  cynips 
psenes  that  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
tigs ;  from  these  arise  small  worms 
^vhich,  when  covered  with  i\\e  pol- 
len or  flower-dust,  migrate  from 
the  male  flowers,  take  shelter  in 
the  female  ones,  and  thus  efl-edl 
fructitication.  In  consequence  of 
this  natural  process,  the  tigs  not 
only  ripen  more  speedily,  but  also 
become  much  larger  3  so  that  a 
fig-tree -vi'hich  formerly  produced 
about  25  lb.  of  ripe  fruit,  now 
yields  nearly  300 lb. — later  expe- 
rience has  proved  Uiat  caprijication 
may  be  successfully  imitated  in 
gardens,  by  wounding  the  buds  of 
tlje  tigs  with  a  straw  or  feather 
dipped  in  sweet  oil. — Bechstein 
advises  a  drop  of  olive  oil  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  calyx  of  tlic  iigs 
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when  half  ripe,  and  to  repeat  this 
un6tion  every  tour  or  tive  days  :  as 
it  will  remarkably  promote  tlie 
growdi  and  maturing  of  the  fruit. 
— Plums  and  pears  also,  when 
wounded  by  inseiSts;  have  been 
observed  to  ripen  at  a  more  early 
period,  and  the  pulp  about  the 
wounded  part  to  acquire  a  more 
delicious  flavour. 

The  principal  varieties  of  tlie 
common  tig  are,  the  brown,  or 
chesnut  coloured  Ischia  tig;  the 
murrey,  or  brown  Naples  fig ;  the 
common  blue  or  purple  tig  j  and 
lastly,  the  I'urkey  tig,  which  is  in 
tlie  greatest  estimation,  and  is  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities 
into  this  country. 

Figs  contain  a  large  portion  of 
mucilage,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
oil.  They  are  grateful  to  the 
stomach,  and  more  easy  of  diges- 
tion than  any  other  sweet  fruitj 
they  abound  with  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  are  very  imti-itioti?, 
though  they  are  apt  to  occasion 
flatulency,  when  eaten  without 
bread,  or  otlier  mealy  substances. 
— A  decoftion  of  tigs  affords  ex- 
cellent gargles  to  cleanse  the  throat 
and  mouth :  this  fruit  also  forms 
an  ingredient  in  lenitive  cledtua- 
ries,  and  peroral  draughts ;  it  is 
likewise  applied  externally  to  soften, 
digest,  and  promote  maturation. 
When  in  an  unripe  state,  figs,  as 
well  as  the  whole  tree,  yield  an 
acrid,  milky  liquor,  whicli,  if  taken 
as  a  medicine,  proves  both  purga- 
tive and  emetic  j  but  externally  af- 
fords a  mild  caustic :  hence  it  is 
frequently  employed  for  the  remo- 
val of  warts.  This  juice  has  alio 
been  substituted  for  sympathetic 
ink ;  as  the  characters  written  witji 
it,  do  not  appear  visible  till  they 
are  exposed  to  a  fire. 

In  dyeing,  a  decoftion  of  the 
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trreen  branches  and  leave;}  of  the 
fig-tree  imparts,  according  to  Suc- 
Kow  and  Dambourney,  a  deep 
gold  colour,  of  a  brown-reddish 
shade.  The  latter  observes,  that 
the  voung  branches  communicated 
a  delicate  brown,  to  cloth  prepared 
with  a  solution  of  bismuth  ;  but 
the  leaves  alone  yielded  a  very  deep 
yellow  colour.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  substances  dyed  with  any 
part  of  the  fig-tree,  retained  a  very 
agreeable  fragrance,  resembling 
that  of  the  tuberose,  even  after 
being  washed  and  kept  for  five 
months.  Hence  they  might  be 
usefully  employed  as  ingredients  in 
•other  dyeing  drugs,  Avhich  possess 
a  less  agreeable,  and  sometimes 
offensive,  smell. — ^Tlie  wood  of  tlie 
fig-tree  is  almost  indestru6tible, 
and  was  formerly  much  employed 
in  the  East,  for  the  preservation  c£ 
embalmed  bodies. 

FIGWORT,  or  Scrophularia, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  consisting  of 
twenty-one  species,  four  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain  :  the  princi- 
pal of  these  is  the  nodosa,  or  great 
figwort,  which  is  perennial,  grows 
in  woods  and  moist  hedges,  and 
flowers  in  the  month  of  July.  It 
is  eaten  by  goats,  but  refused  by 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  swine. 
The  animals  last  mentioned,  when 
diseased  with  the  scab,  may  be 
cured  by  washing  them  in  a  decoc- 
'tion  of  tliese  leaves.  Bechstein 
remarks,  that  the  fibrous  root,  when 
overgrown  with  small  knobs,  is 
said  to  aftbrd  a  good  remedy  for  the 
worms  in  hogs. 

FiLBERDs.     See     Haselnut- 

TREE, 

FILE,  a  tool  employed  by  smiths 
and  others,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
smoothing,  polishing,  or  cutting 
metals. 

This  instrument  is  composed  ei- 
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ther  of  iron  or  forged  steel,  cnthf 
means  of  a  chisel  and  mallet,  in' 
small  futTov/s  of  various  depths, 
and  in  different  directions,  accord- 
ing to  the  grain  or  touch  required. 
After  being  thus  cut,  it  istemi^^red 
with  a  very  hard  and  dry  soot, 
which  is  diluted  and  worked  up 
with  urine,  vinegar,  and  salt,  to 
the  consistence  of  mustard.  The 
process  of  tempering  consists  in  rub- 
bing the  files  over  with  this  prepara- 
tion, covering  them  with  loam, 
and  then  placing  them  in  a  char- 
coal fire,  whence  they  are  removed 
as  soon  as  they  become  red-hot. 
Immediately  after  being  taken  out, 
they  are  immersed  into  cold  spring 
water  ;  and,  when  cold,  cleaned 
with  charcoal  and  a  rag;  after 
which  operation,  they  are  laid  up 
in  bran,  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming rusty. 

Files  arc  of  different  forms ,  sizes, 
■cuts,  and  degrees  of  fineness,  in 
proportion  to  the  various  uses  and 
occasions  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed ;  such  are  the  common 
square,  fiat,  triangular,  or  round 
files ;  the  nxugli-toolhed dies,  which 
are  intended  to  cut  more  speedily- 
than  any  other ;  and  ihejine-toolh'" 
■ed  file,  which  cuts  more  slowly, 
and  is  appropriated  to  finer  work- 
manship.— The  best  and  most  du- 
rable instruments  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  manufaftured  at  Sheffield. 

FILTRATION,  in  chemistry,  as 
well  as  in  domestic  econon^y,  is  tl>e 
process  of  straining  or  filtering  li- 
quors by  means  ot  woollen  cloth, 
cotton,  linen,  paper,  or  other  mate- 
rials.— It  deserves  to  be  previously 
remarked,  that  in  every  attempt  at 
purifying  fluids  in  the  manner  liere. 
alluded  to,  we  can  divest  tliem  only 
of  those  foreign  ingredients  which 
are  mixed  with  them,  and  not  of 
such  as  they  hold  in  soliU'wn.  The 
former 
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fof  rher  may  be  separated  from  them , 
by  proper  filtration ;  but  the  latter 
must  be  disenj^aged,  either  by  pre- 
cipitation or  disliilatiori.  Ahhough 
the  utility  of  filtration  is  thus  lirriit- 
ed  to  the  noxious  particles  mixed 
with  liquid  bodies,  such  as  foul 
water,  yet  it  is  sutficiently  impor- 
tant to  deserve  som^  attention. 

The  common  filters  are  of  two 
iorts ;  namely,  simple  pieces  of 
paper,  or  cloth,  through  which  the 
fluid  is  passe  1 ;  or  similar  materials 
twisted  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
skeins  or  wicks  ;  they  are  ftrst  wet- 
ted, th,m  squeezed,  aid  one  end 
put  into  the  vessel,  which  contains 
the  liquor  to  be  filtrated  ;  the  other 
end  is  to  bs  su-;pended  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  liquor,  the  purest 
parts  of  which  drop  graduilly  out 
bf  the  vessel,  leaving  beliind  the 
coarser  partides. 

These  filters,  however,  are  not 
calculated  for  domestic  use  :  hence 
different  machines  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  purify- 
ing turbid  water.  But  among  these 
various  contrivanres,  few  appear 
to  possess  the  advantage  of  sim- 
plicitv,  combined  with  that  of  af- 
fording an  am  rile  supply  of  a  fluid 
«o  essentially  necessary  to  the  pre- 
Rervation  ot  health. — A  patent  has 
lately  been  granted  to  Mr.  James 
Peacock,  of  Finsbury-square,  for 
a  filtering  raacliine,  which  is  stated 
lo  be  superior  to  ariy  hitherto  in- 
vented. It complctelyaccom  lishes 
the  purpose  of  filtration,  by  caus- 
ing tlie  turbid  fluid  to  asc.-nd 
through  a  medium  of  fine  gravel, 
of  progressive  degrees  of  fineness, 
by  which  means  the  f  )ulest  water 
or  other  fluid  becomes  perfectly 
fi-eed  from  all  (mixed)  impurities, 
without  any  noxious  mineral  qua- 
lity, which  pu!!iice  or  other  com- 
mon filtering  stones  are  suspeitcd 
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to  communicate.  Should,  from 
continual  use,  its  operation  become 
in  any  degree  impeded,  it  may 
be  completely  cleansed  with  the 
greatest  facility  in  the  short  space 
of  one  minute:  an  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  nond  of  the  common  ma- 
chines that  operate  by  dhrent.  Be- 
side these  useful  properti-s,  Mr. 
Peacock's  filtering  machine  does 
not  occupy  more  room  than  a  large 
drip-stone  witli  its  appiratus,  cfnd 
yields  a  constant  and  pure  strearti 
of  more  than  300  ga  Ions  in  24 
hours. — A  specimen  of  this  ma- 
chine is  deposited  for  inspe6:ion 
at  Guildhall,   London. 

As  we  are,  from  a  pri'.iciDle  of 
justice  to  the  public,  no  advocates 
for  patent  inventions  diat  Opoa 
the  whole,  arise  from  tlie  sime 
merC|enary  and  contracted  source 
as  pal^'nt  quack  viedieines\  we 
shall  recommend  a  very  simple  and 
efl'e  iuai  apparatus,  by  which  the 
purest  w.iter  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured. This  contiivance  is  calcu- 
lated on  the  plan  of  the  ceiebrued 
fiiteiing  machine  ere^'^ed  at  Paris, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Samaratoive, 
and  by  mea^s  of  which  the  foul 
water  of  the  river  Seine  is  so  com- 
pletely purified,  as  to  be  divested 
of  i;s  laxative  properti  s.  Besii!es, 
this  machinery,  if  constructed  on  a 
large  scale,  is  well  ad  ipted  to  sup- 
ply the  largest  breweries,  or  dye- 
ing works,  with  any  quantity  of 
pure  water  at  a  trlfi.ng  expence, 
and  is  attended  with  very  little  ad- 
dliional  trouble. 

Wi'en  we  retlect  on  the  method 
which  Nature  pursues  in  the  fil- 
tration of  water,  we  rind  that  such 
waters  as  descend  from  hills,  tho' 
pp.ssing  tiirough  sand  and  rocks, 
are  seldom  perfectly  pure  ;  but 
that  those  are  the  most  limpid, 
which,  by  ascending,  ooze  out  ne^r 
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tlie  foot  of  a  mounLiin.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  appears  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  circumstance,  that  if  the 
water  only  descends  tlirough  sand, 
the  finest  and  most  weighty  fo- 
reign particles  gradually  penetrate 
through  tlie  sandy  strata ;  on  tlie 
contrary,  when  it  is  forced  to  rise 
through  sand,  all  such  ponderous 
Ingredients  settle  at  the  bottom  ; 
because,  from  their  greater  specific 
gravity,  they  cannot  ascend  to  the 
top.  The  hghter  particles' of  fluids, 
consequently,  in  both  cases  remain 
rn  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth  or 
sand. 

From  these  considerations.  Pro- 
fessor Parrot,  jun.  of  Paris,  was 
induced  to  give  his  filtering  ma- 
chine the  form  represented  in  tlie 
ifollowing  cut : 


The  principal  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery consists  of  a  square  vessel, 
bent  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
syphon.  The  curve  may  be  cir- 
cular, elliptic,  or  in  any  other  di- 
reftion.  This  vessel  is  filled  with 
fine,  pure  sand,  till  nearly  the 
height  of  the  dotted  line  x,  y, 
■which  denotes  the  ascent  of  the 
v^ater  to  D,  whence  it  flows  into 
die  receiver.  The  part  marked 
A,  B,  should  always  projed  above 
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this  line,  according  to  the  sl^e  a§ 
the  filtering  machine.  To  xV,  B^ 
there  is  attached  a  woollen  bag, 
which  is  open  at  the  top,  and  the 
lower  part  of  which  touches  the^ 
sand.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  col- 
leding  the  coarsest  impurities,  an4 
thus  presenes  the  sand  for  a  longer 
time  from  becoming  foul.  Ilia 
bag,  tlierefore,  may  occasionally 
be  removed,  and  rinsed  in  clca» 
water. — It  is  evident,  that  the  wa- 
ter flows  at  A,  thrQUgh  the  bag  into 
the  fiUre,  and  rises  at  the  place 
marked  D,  which  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  former.  It  aftbrds 
a  very  agreeable  sight  to  6bser\'e 
the  most  limpid  fluid  penetrating 
tlie  uppermost  stratum  of  sand, 
perfeftly  similar  to  that  oozing  from 
the  purest  natural  spring. 

Prof.  Parrot  remarks  that  he 
procured  a  filtering  machine  made 
of  block-tin,  for  ascertaining  by 
experiments  the  pwrity  aed  qualit/ 
of  water,  that  may  tlius  be  obtain- 
ed in  a  given  time.  It  consisted 
of  the  following  dimensions :  the 
small  diameter  B,E,  was  eight  Parish 
inches ;  the  large  of  the  whole 
niacliine,  eleven  inches  3  conse- 
quently the  thickness  of  the  ves- 
sel A,  B,  was  o«e  inch  and  a 
half  3 — the  breadth  of  it,  twoiuclie* 
and  seven-eighthsr  The  perpai- 
dicular  height  of  the  lower  side, 
from  C,  its  basis,  to  the  rim  D, 
whence  the  water  issues,  was  foiur 
Miches  and  one-twelfth — tbe  opix)- 
site  height  of  the  mouth  A,B,  eigh{ 
inches  and  three- fourths  5  and  th<?- 
height  of  the  sand  on  the  sid^ 
marked  D,  was  tliree  inches  an^" 
one-sixth. 

Although,  in  experiments  ©f  thi^ 
na^ure,  much  depends  on  tlie  re- 
lative size  and  purity  of  the  sand, 
which  necessarily  aftbrd  differei^S 
results,  yet  Prof.  Parrot  has,  af- 
ter repeated  trials,  deduced  the 
foUow 
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following  conclusions,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  well-founded. 

1.  That  the  ditFerence  of  the 
niveau.,  or  water-level,  'as  an  es- 
sential influence  on  the  quantity  of 
the  purified  water  thus  obtained  ; 
2.  That  3  prolongation  of  the  stra- 
tum of  sand  does  not  consinerably 
diminish  the  produ6t  of  the  tiltre, 
but  remarkably  contributes  to  the 
purity  of  the  fluid.  3.  That  if  the 
water  be  forced  to  pass  through 
the  sand  with  increased  velocity,  it 
will  be  less  pure  than  by  allowing 
it  a  proper  time  for  its  passage ; 
and,  4,  That  a  machine  of  the  di- 
mensions above  described,  will  fiir- 
nish  about  three  quarts  of  water 
in  an  hour,  or  eighteen  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours.  This  quantity, 
however,  being  too  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  machine, 
it  is  advisable,  either  to  lessen  the 
difference  of  the  water-fall ;  or, 
which  is  still  better,  to  prolong  tlie 
stratum  of  sand,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  tiltration  of  the  water  to  half 
the  quantity  above  stated,  and  to 
obtain  it  in  greater  purit)'.  Thus, 
a  filtering  apparatus  eighteen  inches 
long  trom  AtoD,  two  inches  thick, 
and  four  broad,  would  atibrd  every 
hour  six  pints  of  very  pure  water. 
If,  therefore,  so  small  a  machine, 
containing  a  very  moderate  stratum 
ot  sand,  and  requiring  only  a  dif- 
ference of  two  or  three  inches  in 
tiie  height  of  the  water,  furnishes 
a  clear  and  pure  fluid,  it  follows 
that  an  apparatus  on  a  largei  scale, 
provided  with  a  bed  of  sand  from 
live  Lo  six  feet  long,  and  admitting 
of  a  dirterence  trom  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  in  the  fall  of  the 
water,  might  be  usefully  employed 
in  public  wells, hydraulic  machines, 
and  even  in  camps,  for  the  supply 
of  a  I  a;  my. 

In  the  coftstrudion  of  large  fil- 
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terlng  machines.  Prof.  Parrot 
justly  observes,  that  they  should 
not  be  e:itcnded  in  the  diredion 
A,  C,  D,  to  a  greater  length  tlian  is 
absolutely  necessary;  as,  in  this 
case,  they  will  not  require  any- 
considerable  difference  in  the  falJ 
andriseof  the  water  :  on  the  other 
hand,  their  breadth  and  thickness 
may  be  accordingly  incaisased.— • 
Thus,  the  diameter  of  such  a 
muchine  vi^ould  still  more  resemble 
that  of  a  syphon,  as  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut. 


This  form  might  also  be  adopted 
for  smaller  machines,  especially 
such  as  are  designed  for  travellers, 
two  of  whom  might  be  amply  pro- 
vided with  pure  water,  and  in  a 
very  short  time,  by  a  vessel  of  the 
following  dimensions :  from?,  toQ, 
eight  inches  long;  from  P,  to  R, 
twelve  inches  high ;  and  the  whole 
four  inches  in  breadth. 

If  the  form  last  delineated  be 
employed  on  an  extensive  scale, 
there  should  be  a  trap  door  in  the 
lowermost  part  marked  R,  so  con- 
struded  that  it  may  fit  exadly,  and 
admit  no  passage  to  the  water  :  this 
aperture  would  serve  only  for  the 
removal  of  the  sand,  when  it  is  ren- 
dered foul  by  long  use.  In  the 
smaller  machines,  intended  for  tra- 
velling, such  a  door  is  unnecessary, 
as  they  may  be  easily  emptied  of 
their  contents  through  either  of  the 
orifices  P,  or  Q.  Instead  of  tliis  ad- 
dition to  the  latter,  the  upper  room 
(which  in  the  first  of  these  cuts  is 
circumscribed  with  the  letters  B,F, 
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¥.),  might  sen-e  as  a  resen'olr  of 
pur,'  w-ater,  that  could  either  be 
decanted,  or  drawn  oft"  by  means 
of  a  cock  applied  lo  the  centre  of 
the  machine,  marked  F.  We  think, 
however,  this  latter  arrangement, 
which  is  proposed  by  M.  Pareot, 
in  many  respects  objedtionable,  and 
therefore  advise  the  readr  r  to  make 
use  of  the  more  simplified  con  truc- 
tion.  Hence  we  shall  only  add, 
that  every  filtering  machine  ought 
to  be  provided  uith  a  cloth  cover, 
to  prevent  the  dust  from  rising  with 
the  water,  without  impeding  its  til- 
tration. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the 
great  a:ivant.ages  of  filtering  ma- 
chines in  tlie  different  processes  of 
dyeing,  baking,  brewing,  distilling, 
and  all  the  domestic  arts.  As  no 
particle  of  real  nutriment  can  be 
assimilated  to  the  human  fluids, 
without  being  previously  macerated 
and  reduced  by  water  (whether  this 
fluid  be  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach, in  the  form  of  beer,  wine, 
spirits,  tea,  &c.)  it  will  be  easily 
understood  th.at  impure  water  can- 
not fail  to  produce,  however  slowly, 
many  dangerous,  and  often  incur- 
able diseases — the  source  of  which 
h  seldom  suspeftcd. — See  Water. 

FINCH,  or  FnngUla,h.  a  ge- 
Iius  of  birds,  comprising  one  hun- 
dred apd  eight  species,  of  which 
ten  only  are  natives  of  this  coun- 
try ;  the  principal  of  these  are 
jnentioned  in  their  alphabetical  or- 
der.— See  Canary-bird,  Gold- 
finch,   I-INNET,    SfAREOW,  &C. 

Fining;   See  Clarification. 

FIR-TREE,  the  name  of  several 
species  of  the  Pinus,  or  pine-tree, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal : 

1 .  The  sylvestris,  or  Scotch  fir, 
wliich  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
pourishes  best  in  a  poor  sandy  soil^ 
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especially  if  it  be  mixed  with  loamf 
on  rocks  or  bogs  it  seldom  attainj 
a  large  size ;  if  planted  in  a  black 
soil,  it  becomes  diseased  j  and,  on 
chalk-lands,  it  perishes. 

This  species  of  fir  thrives  most 
luxuriantly  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  hills,  where  it  not  only 
grows  more  rapidly,  and  attains  a 
greater  height,  but  the  grain  of  its 
wood  is  also  more  Compaft,.  and 
the  trees  are  fuller  of  sap  than  if 
they  had  been  planted  in  another 
direAion. 

The  Scotch  fir  is  propagated 
from  seeds,  which  are  obtained 
from  the  cones  or  fruit  it  produces. 
The  proper  time  of  sowing  is  in 
the  latter  end  of  March,  or  begin- 
ning of  April :  if  the  seeds  be  set 
in  a  grove,  (he  tree  becomes  tall 
and  naked  ;  if  in  open  situations, 
exposed  to  tlie  sun,  it  becomes 
branched.  At  the  age  of  four 
years,  it  is  to  be  transplanted  to  the 
place  where  it  is  intended  to  re- 
main ;  during  which  operation  the 
utmost  caution  should  be  taken, 
that  the  central  or  tap-root  be  not 
broken  oflf,  or  in  any  manner  im- 
peded in  its  growth;  as,  in  that 
case,  tlie  stem  would  cease  to 
shoot  upwards,  and  the  tree  re- 
main a  dwarf.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing every  care  taken  by  the  indus- 
trious planter,  his  hopes  are  often 
frustrated  by  predatory  animals, 
such  as  squirrels,  that  strip  the 
whole  bark  off  the  joung  tree,  in 
consequence  of  \^  hich  it  dies,  and 
is  broken  by  the  first  high  wind. 
The  hare  is  anoti^er  enemy  to  young 
firs,  though  less  dangerous  :  it  is 
affirmed  that  hares  may  be  drawn 
away  from  them,  by  sowing  in 
tlieir  vicinity  tlie  Cytisus  Labur-. 
num,  a  species  of  the  Bane-trefoil, 
the  young  shoots  of  which  they 
prefer  to  firs. 

This 
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This  species  of  the  fir,isoneof  the 
mostiiscful  plants  in  tliejvhole  vege- 
table creation  :  it  furnishes  us  with 
the  best  red  or  yellow  deal,  which 
IS  employed  in  the  making  of  masts, 
iloors,  wainscots,  tables,  boxes,  and 
for  numberless  other  purposes. — 
The  trunk  and  branch  of  this  spe- 
cies, in  dommon  vvitli  the  rest  of 
the  pine  tribe,  afford  excellent 
pitch  and  tar. — The  tops,  or  young 
tender  shoots,  are  an  us:  ful  sub- 
etitute  for  fodder,  especially  dur- 
ing the  wiiiter  season  :  see  vol.  i. 
p.  460. — ^I'he  roots,  when  divided 
into  small  splinters,  are  employed 
by  the  poor  as  a  substitute  for  can- 
dl-^s. — The  outer  bark  is  of  consi- 
derable use  in  tanning  leather  j  the 
inner  rind  is,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Loc'.-Brooni,  in  the  county  of 
Eoss,  converted  into  ropes.  In  tlie 
more  ix)rthern  parts  of  Europe,  it 
is,  in  times  of  scarcity,  made  into 
bread  :  for  this  purpose,  the  inha- 
bitants sele6t  a  tree,  the  trunk  of 
whicli  is  smooth,  and  contains  the 
least  portion  of  resin:  they  strip 
off  the  bark  in  the  spring,  dry  it 
gently,  then  reduce  it  to  powder, 
and  knead  it  with  a  small  quantity 
of  corn  meal  and  water,  in  which 
state  it  is  baked  into  bread. — The 
young  cones,  when  distilled,  afford 
an  essential  diuretic  oil,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  turpentine ;  a 
resinous  extract  is  likewise  pre- 
pared frotii  them,  and  behtved  to 
possess  \irtues  similar  to  those  of 
the  balsam  of  Peru, — An  infusion 
of  the  buds  is  highly  recommended 
as  an  antiscorbutic. 

2.  The  ALUs,  or  Spruce-fir, 
which  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  whence  it  has 
been  introduced  into  this  countiy. 
It  is  ;  ropagated  in  tlie  same  man- 
gier as  the  Scotch-hr,  and  delights 
jji  ;x  dry,  gravelly  situation,  tliough 
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it  will  tlirive  in  almost  every  soil. 
It  also  succeeds  on  a  loam,  and 
even  on  a  hard  dry  rock ;  but  fre- 
quently decays  at  the  end  of  18  or 
20  years,  if  planted  on  a  stiff,  wet 
clay.  The  same  precautious  as  are 
to  be  observed  in  transplanting  the 
Scotch  fir,  ought  to  be  more  care- 
fully attended  to  with  respe«St  to  the 
Spruce  fir,  which  should  be  set  ex- 
a6tly  in  the  same  direftion  in  which 
it  stood  before  ;  as,  by  turning  the 
bark  to  another  quarter  of  the  com- 
pass, the  ti-ee  generally  perishes. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
species,  namely,  the  white  and 
black  spruce  ;  the  wood  of  both  is 
very  light,  and  decays  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time :  it  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  packing-cases,  musical 
instruments,  and  tlie  like.  Its 
branches  form  the  priticipal  ingre^ 
dient  in  preparing  the  essence  of 
spruce,  from  wliich  sj)ruc.e-beer  is 
brewed  _  A  hne  clear  turpentim 
oozes  from  these  trees :  the  Indians 
of  North- America  are  said  to  era- 
ploy  it  in  curing  green  wounds,  as 
well  as  certai!)  internal  disorder? : 
the  resin  which  distils  from  the 
White  Spruce-fir,  in  particular,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  sovereign  rem.edy 
in  fevers,  and  in  pains  of  the  breast 
and  stomach.  In  Britain,  this  re- 
sinous juice  is  boiled  in  water,  and 
strained  through  a  linen  cloth,  by 
which  process  it  acquires  a  solid 
consistence,  a  reddihh  brown  co- 
lour, and  an  odour  by  no  means 
disagreeable — whence  it  is  called 
Burgundy,  pitch.  In  obstinate 
coughs,  affections  qf  the  lungs,  and 
other  internal  complaints,  piasters 
of  this  resin,  by  acting  as  a  topical 
stimulus,  are  frequently  fouijd  of 
considerable  service. 

3,  The  picea,  or  Yew-leaved 
Fib;  which  is  a  tall  evcr-grap, 
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and  a  native  of  Scotland,  Sweden,  their  depredations  till  the  beginning 

and  Germany.     This~  species  also  of  June,   when  they  assume  the 

produces   two  varieties,    viz.    the  form  of  chrysalis,  and  lie  in  a  tor- 

Silver  Fir,  and  tlie  Balm  nf  Gikad  pid  state  till  Midi^ummer,  at  which 

Fir.     The  former  grows  to  a  great  period  they  become  perfect  moths. 


height  (in  Germany  sometimes 
rising  to  180 feet),  and  has  received 
that  name  from  the  white  appear- 
ance of  its  leaves.  It  is  very  hardy, 
and  will  thrive  in  any  situation} 


As  these  inseds  multiply  rnost  ra- 
pidly, the  greatest  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  planting  tirs,  that  they  may 
not  be  propagated  irom  an  infefted 
nursery ;  in  which  case  it  will  be 


but  prospers  remarkably  in  a  rich,    extremely  difficult  to  extirpate  the 
Joamy  soil.    The  balm  of  gilead  lir  '        ""  '      -^^  -^     •     -- 

is  eminently  calculated  for  orna- 
mental gardening,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  form,  and  the  fra- 
grance of  its  foliage.  It  ought  to 
be  planted  in  a  rich,  good  earth, 
as  it  grows  best  in  a  deep,  black, 
sandy  mould,  where  its  roots  have 
sufficient  room  to  strike  freely. 
From  this  variety  exudes  the  resin- 
ous juice,  erroneously  called  Balm 
of  Gilead,  on  account  of  its  pos- 
sessing the  same  properties  as  that 
which  is  produced  from  the  Pimis 
lalsamea,  or  Hemlock-fir,  a  native 
of  Virginia  and  Canada,  but  seldom 
cultivated  in  England.  In  common 
with  the  other  turpentines  obtained 
from  the  pine  tribe,  that  of  the 
•  balm  of  gilead  fir  is  a  hot,  stimu- 
lating, and  detergent  medicine : 
small  doses  of  it  have  sometimes 
been  successfully  used  in  chronip 
rheumatisms  and  palsy. 

The  different  species  of  fir  are 
mfested  by  a  variety  of  inse6ts  :  the 
most  formidable  ot  these  is  a  brown 
grub,  about  4-lOths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  which  changes  into  a  brown- 
ish moth,  resembling  those  produc- 
ing the  grubs  which  infest  apple 
and  pear  trees.  These  moths  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  the  heads  or  tops 
pf  tlie  firs,  where  they  are  hatched 
in  tlie  month  of  May,  when  the 


vermm.  The  only  efFe6tual  me- 
thod of  destroying  them  is,  to  lop 
off,  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
branches  thus  infested  ;  for  after 
the  trees  have  attained  a  height 
exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  there 
is  no  remedy. 

FIRE,  is  that  subtle,  invisible 
cause,  which  penetrates  bdtii  solid 
and  liquid  matters  with  extreme 
facility,  and  renders  them  hot  to 
the  touch.  It  is  also  the  chief 
agent,  by  which  the  composition 
and  decomposition  of  natural  bodies 
is  generally  effected ;  so  that,  with- 
out fire,  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  would  cease  to  exist. 

Various  opinions  have  been  main- 
tained concerning  the  nature  and 
properties  of  fire ;  for  an  account 
of  which  we  are  obliged  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  works  of  Boyle, 
Newton,  and  Schkele  ;  as  we 
propose  to  give  a  few  illustrations 
connefted  with  this  subjeft,  under 
the  article  Heat. 

Though  designed  to  be  subser^'i- 
ent  to  the  most  useful  purposes, 
fire  frequently  becomes  a  scourge 
to  mankind 3  and,  unless  it  be  timer 
ly  discovered,  lays  whole  streets 
and  towns  in  ashes.  Hence  the 
securing  of  houses  and  other  build- 
ings against  this  devouring  element, 
has  ever  formed  an  important  obr 
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of  the  most  remarkable  experi- 
ments, together  with  the  result  or 
success  which  has  attended  tliem. 

Dr.  Hales  first  proposed  a  plan 
of  covering  the  floors  of  houses 
with  earth.  Tiie  thicker  the  mould 
is  laid  on  the  flooi's,  the  greater  is 
the  security.  He  supposes  that  the 
depth  of  an  inch  will  be  amply 
sufficient  j  though  he  recommends 
to  lay  a  deept^r  coat  on  the  stairs  ; 
because  fire,  in  general,  ascends  by 
means  of  stair-cases  with  the  great- 
i^st  velocity. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  April 
1773>  to  David  Hartlky,  Esq. 
©f  Golden-square,  for  his  method 
of  securing  buildings  and  ships 
against  fire.  See  our  first  yol. 
p, 385. 

Lord  Makon  has  likewise  in- 
rented  a  very  simple  and  efFedual 
mode  of  securing  every  kind  of 
building  against  all  danger  of  fire  : 
he  divides  it  into  three  parts,  name- 
ly, unde7--fiooring,  extra-lathiug, 
and  inter-securing.  The  first  part 
or  method,  is  either  single  or 
double.  In  single  nnder-Jiooring, 
a  common  strong  lath,  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  should  be  nailed 
;igainst  each  side  of  every  joist  and 
main-timber,  supporting  the  floor 
■which  is  to  be  secured.  Similar 
laths  are  then  to  be  nailed  on  tlie 
■whole  length  of  the  joists,  the  ends 
iof  which  abut  against  each  other. 
The  top  of  each  lath  or  fillet,  ought 
^to  be  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the 
top  of  the  joists  or  timbers,  against 
^\'hich  they  are  nailed,  so  as  to  form 
ja  small  ledge  on  every  side,  "When 
tliese  fillets  are  nailed  on,  they 
should  be  laid  in  a  rough  plaster, 
which  ought  to  be  spread  on  the 
tops  of  such  fillets,  so  as  to  leave 
no  vacant  space  between  ihem  and 
the  joists.  Short  pieces  of  common 
kl^  are  next  to  be  nailed  closely 
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together,  in  a  direftlon  contrary  to 
that  of  the  joists  3  the  ends  of  the 
•former  are  to  rest  on  the  fillets, 
and  to  be  well  bedded  in  rough 
plaster,  but  not  fastened  witli  nails. 
They  are  nrxt  to  be  coated  oncd 
with  the  plaster,  which  is  to  be 
spread  over  them  to  the  tops  of 
the  joists.  In  douhle-Jlooring,  th6 
fillets  and  short  pieces  ot  laths  are 
applied  in  tlie  manner  already  de- 
scribed ;  the  coat  of  rough  plaster 
ought,  however,  in  this  method,  to 
be  some\vhat  more  than  half  as 
thick  as  tliat  in  single-flooring.— 
While  the  nnigh  plaster  is  laying 
on,  some  additional  short  pieces  of 
laths  are  to  be  inserted  between  the 
joists  upon  the  first  coat,  as  close- 
ly to  each  other  as  possible,  and  in 
the  same  direction  as  tlie  first  layer 
of  laths.  Over  this  second  layer 
of  short  laths,  another  coat  of  rough 
plaster  should  be  spread,  which 
ought  to  be  trowelled  level  with 
tlie  tops  of  the  joists. 

As  soon  as  the  plaster- work  be- 
tween the  joists  is  perfectly  dry, 
it  should  be  inspefted,  in  order  t6 
ascertain  whether  there  be  any 
small  cracks,  especially  next  to  the 
joists.  Should  any  occur,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  close  them,  by 
washing  them  over  witli  a  brush, 
wetted  with  mortar-wash,  which 
may  be  prepared  by  mixing  twO 
measures  of  quick-lime  and  one 
of  sand  in  a  pail,  and  tempering  the 
whole  with  water,  till  it  acquire* 
the  consistence  of  a  thin  jelly. 

Previously  to  laying  down  the 
flooring-boards,  a  small  quantity  of 
dry  common  sand  should  be  strew- 
ed over  the  plaster ■■  work,  and  struck 
smooth  with  an  hollow  rule  in  the 
same  dire6tion  as  the  joists  are 
laid,  so  that  it  may  lie  rounding  be- 
tween each  pair  of  joists.  Particu- 
lar 2(ttention  should  be  paid  to  the 
plast6r- 
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plastcr-work  and  sand,  that  they 
be  perfettly  dry  before  the  boards 
are  laid,  lest  the  latter  become  in- 
fcfted  with  the  dry -rot.  The  mode 
of  under-ilooring  may  be  success- 
fully applied  to  a  wooden  stair- 
case ;  but  no  sand  is  then  to  be  laid 
upon  the  plaster-work.  The  me- 
thod of  extra-lathing  may  be  prac- 
tised on  ceiling-joists,  sloping- 
roofs,  and  wooden  partitions. 

The  third  method,  namely,  inter- 
securing,  is  similar  to  that  of  under- 
flooring  ;  but  no  sand  is  after- 
wards to  be  laid  over  it.  Inter- 
securijig  is  applicable  to  the  same 
parts  of  a  building  as  the  method 
of  extra-laliijng  ;  but  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  be  employed.  Lord 
Mahon  made  several  exixjriments, 
which  shew  the  utility  of  this  in- 
vention ;  biit  we  can  only  refer  the 
inquisitive  reader  to  tl;e  OSth  vo- 
lume of  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
flSiioiis  of  the  Royal  Society,"  for 
17/8  ;  where  he  will  find  a  satis- 
fadory.  account  of  the  manner  of 
preparing  the  mortar,  as  well  as 
the  result  of  numerous  trials  made 
by  tiie  inventor.!— See  also  Coun- 
aKY-HousKS  and  Fire-phoof, 

The  most  expeditious  way  of 
ettin^uishing  fire  is  a  matter  of 
equal  importance,  as  the  security 
of  buildings  from  that  destructive 
agent.  Hence  various  machines, 
aiid  chem.cal  preparations,  have 
been  invented  by  ingenious  men, 
in  order  to  proniote  so  useful  an 
objeA ;  one  of  the  earliest  contri- 
vances was  a  barrel,  filled  v^ith 
certain  ingredients,  first  proposed 
by  M.  FucHS,  a  German  physi- 
cian, in  the  year  1/31 ;  and  which 
eftediually  3nswered  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed. — A  ^i- 
jiijlar  invention  was  introduced  in- 
to this  country  by  a  Mr.  Zacharv 
Gkevl,  whose  machines  were 
njade  of  wood,  and  contained  only 
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water ;  they  Were  exhibited  before 
several  of  the  nobility,  but  did  not 
meet  with  encouragement.  In  the 
year  1/61  Dr.  Godfrey  produced 
cei'tain  vessels  which  in  every  rc- 
spe£t  succeeded.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  improve- 
ment on  Mr.  Greyl's,  were  con- 
stru'3ed  with  wood,  and  filled 
with  a  chemical  liquor,  consisting 
of  water,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  sal-am- 
moniac. When  tlirown  into  rooms 
and  otlier  places  that  were  pur- 
posely set  on  fire,  they  burst,  and 
by  dieir  explosion  completely  ex- 
tinguished the  flames  :  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  they  were  useless 
alter  the  roof  l;ad  fallen  in.  These 
contiivances,  how  ever,  are  evident- 
ly more  calculated  for  ships,  than 
to  be  employed  on  land ;  as  they 
would  be  of  great  service  for  sup- 
pressing fires  in  vessels  at  sea,  and 
might  be  considered  as  necessary  a 
part  of  their  cargo  as  naval  stores, 
or  ammunition. 

In  die  23d  vol.  of  "  Annals  of 
Agriculture,"  Mr.WiLLi  am  Knox, 
a  merchant  of  Gothenburg,  in 
Sweden,  states  diat  he  has  made  a 
variety  of  experiments  for  extin- 
guishing fire  by  means  of  such  sub- 
stances as  are  cheap  and  easily  pro- 
cured. He  divides  tliem  hilo  simple 
and  compound  soludons.  In  the 
former  class,  he  proposes  to  add  to 
/S  gallons  of  water,  g  gallons  of  the 
strongest  solution  of  wood-ashes  ; 
or  0  gallons  of  the  finest  pulverized 
pot-ashes ;  or  8^  gallons  of  com- 
mon salt,  well  dried,  and  finely 
beaten  5  or  8|  gallons  of  green 
vitriol  or  copperas,  thoroughly 
diied  and  finely  pulverized  j  orl  1  ^ 
gallons  of  the  strongest  herring- 
pickle  j  or  9  gallons  of  alum  re- 
duced to  powder ;  or  19  gallons  of 
clay,  pertiedly  dried,  well  beaten, 
and  carclully  sifted. 

iUnong  the  compound  solutions. 
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Mr.  Knox  recommends  to  mix 
/5  gallons  of  water  with  10  quarts 
of'claV,  10  quarts  of  vitriol,  and 
10  quarts  of  common  salt ;  or  a  si- 
milar quantity  of  water,  with  18 
quarts  of  the  strongest  solution  of 
wood-ash' s  and  18  quarts  of  fine 
clay  reduced  to  powder ;  or  the 
same  proportion  of  water,  with  15 
<]uarts  of  red-ochre,  or  the  resi- 
duum of  aquafortis,  and  15  quarts 
of  common  salt;  or,  lastly,  to  u)ix 
15  quarts  of  the  strongest  herring- 
pickle,  and  15  quarts  of  red-ochre, 
with  75  gallonsof  water. — All  these 
ditFerent  solutions,  Mr.  Knox  re- 
marks, are  equally  efficacious  in 
extinguishing  lire ;  but  he  prefers 
the  compounds,  as  being  the 
•'  surest  and  most  powerful  for 
that  purpose." 

Another  of  the  various  inven- 
tions for  extinguishing  fire  by  che- 
mical means,  deserving  of  notice, 
is  the  composition  prepared  by  M. 
Von  Akkn,  and  which  consists  of 
the  following  ingredients  ;• 

Us. 
Burnt  alum  -  -  -  -  30 
Green  vitriol  in  powder  -  40 
.Cinabrese,  or  red-ochre,  \ 

pulverized  -  -J 
Potters',  or  other  clay,  |  ^ 
fi  nely  pounded  and  sifted  /  ''z 
Water 630 

With  40  measures  of  this  liouor 
an  artificial  fire,  which  would  have 
Required  the  labour  of  twenty  men, 
and  ,1500  measures  of  common 
water,  was  extinguished,  under  the 
dirciStion  of  the  inventor,  by  three 
persons.  The  price  of  this  com- 
pound solution  is  estimated  at  one 
halfpenny  per  pound. 

JViiler  Engines  for  extinguishing 
fire.  These  are  either  forcing  or 
lifting  pumps  ;  and  as  they  are 
made  to  move  with  great  velocity, 
^ir  executipn  principally  depends 
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on  t^c  length  of  their  levers,  and 
t!;e  force  with  which  thty  aro 
worked. 

Various  engines  have  been  con- 
trived, from  which  we  have  seleft- 
ed  the  following,  as  they  are  the 
most  ingenious,  and  at  the  same 
time  calculated  to  produce  the 
greatest  effefts. — In  the  year  1735, 
the  silver  medal  and  twenty  guineas 
were  conferred  by  tlie  "  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,"  he: 
on  Mr.  Fur  ST,  as  a  reward  for  his 
contrivance  t6  increase  the  efteft 
of  engines  in  extinguishing  fires; 
of  which  the  following  is  a  short 
description  :  From  a  platform  rises 
an  upright  pole  or  mast,  of  such 
height  as  may  be  judged  necessary  ^ 
a  gaft  slides  upon  it  in  an  ascend- 
ing direction,  and  along  both  is 
conveyed  the  leather  hose  from  the 
engine.  The  branch,  or  nose-pipe 
of  the  engine,  projerts  at  the  extre- 
mity of  tlve  gaft ;  towards  which  art" 
iron  frame  is  fixed,  whence  two 
chains  are  suspended :  and  from 
tliese  hang  ropes,  which  serve  to  give 
an  horizontal  diredlion  to  tlie  branch; 
while  other  ropes,  that  run  through 
proper  pullies,  and  are  thus  con- 
veyed down  the  mast,  serve  like- 
M'lse  to  communicate  a  vertical 
motion  to  it.  By  these  means,  the 
branci)  or  nose-pipe  of  the  engine 
is  conducted  into  the  window  of 
any  room  where  the  fire  more  im- 
mediately rages ;  and  the  efted  of 
tlie  water  discharged  is  applied  ia 
the  most  efficacious  manner  to  tlie 
extinguishing  of  the  flames. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  January 
1790,  to  Mr.  JOSKPH  Br  AM  AH,  of 
Pict^adilly,  and  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Dickenson,  of  Bedworth  Close, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  for 
a  new  improved  engine  on  a  rota- 
tive principle.  The  merits  of  this 
niaciiiiie  depend  on  its  having  two 
wheels 
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%^iee]5  or  cylinders  of  bra^,  or  any 
other  inetal  j  one  of  which  is  ot  a 
grt-ater,  and  the  other  of  a  smaller 
diameter,  in  any  proportion  re- 
ouired ;  both  are  nearly  of  equal 
length,  but  may  be  increased  or 
decreased,  according  tc  the  pur- 
pose to  which  the  machine  is  ap- 
plied. As  soon  as  the  larger  w;;eel 
is  fixed,  the  smaller  one  is  placed 
■wntlrin  it,  and  is  fastened  ou  an 
gxis,  so  as  to  turn  in  a  rotative 
♦iiredion  round  its  centre;  the 
MiiaJler  ■v^-l>eel  being  thus  stationed, 
may  be  occasionally  fixed,  and  the 
forger  one  moved  in  the  same  direc- 
tion round  the  smaller  one:  the 
former  of  these,  hov/ever,  is  pre- 
ferabl'^  in  all  cases.  At  each  end 
ot"Uie  larger  wheel  there  is  nJiancJi, 
to  \V-hich  are  screwed  two  plates, 
or  caps  inclosing  its  ends,  and  into 
■which  the  extremities  of  the  smaller 
wh  fci  are  Inserted,  so  as  to  render 
Ae  junttion  water-tight  •  through 
these  caps  passes  tiie  axis  of  the 
kiner  cylinder,  in  order  to  com- 
manicaie  motion  from  without. — 
Or  the  inner  wheel  may  be  applied 
so  as  to  give  motion,  by  its  external 
end  oreads,  to  any  other  engine 
Git  machine  coimc6ted  witli  it. — 
These  are  the  component  part^  of 
Messrs.  Bramah's  and  Dicken- 
S(js's  patent  engines ;  for  a  n:ore 
particular  account  of  which,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  2d  vol.  of 
the  Repf'rtori;  of  Arts  and  Mann-  - 
Jht-lun-s,  where  he  will  find  a  mi- 
Bute  account  of  tlie  machinery, 
and  the  etieds  it  is  calculated  to 
produce.    . 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted  in 
December  1792,  to  Mr.  Charles 
SiMPKiN,  of  Oxford-Street,  en- 
gine-makerj  for  his  improvements 
in  all  kinds  of  machines  for  extin- 
guishing fire. — This  invention  con- 
Biits  in  exploding  or  relieving  the 
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valves  both  from  that  part  of  fiie 
cylinder,  where  the  vacuum  i» 
made  by  tlie  piston  or  fly,  and 
from  beneath  tlie  air-vessel  j  and 
in  mnking  use  of  valves,  by  the 
application  of  certain  filtering 
chambers,  witli  partitions  or  divi- 
S  ons,  to  preserve  tlie  effeft  of  the 
valves,  during  the  use  of  any  im- 
proper fluid.  These  filtering  cham- 
bers are  to  be  placed  between  the 
drawing  valves,  and  the  strainer  in 
common  use,  on  the  suftion-pipe. 
The  partitions  in  the  chambers  may 
be  of  fine  wire-work,  or  of  any 
other  substitute,  that  will  ad  as  a  _ 
first  and  second  filtration  in  the  ■ 
chamber.  " 

The  design  of  this  invention  is, 
to  render  ttie  valves  more  free  of  m 
access,  and  to  prevent  the  neces-  I 
sity  of  opening  any  other  parts  of 
the  engine,  except  tlie  chambers 
containing  the  valves  ;  by  which 
means  the  etfeft  of  the  macliine  is 
increased,  and  consequently  the 
fire  may  be  more  easily  extin- 
guished. 

To  these  different  contrivances 
we  shall  add  the  American  Inre- 
engine,  of  which  we  have  given  an 
accurate  engraving.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Ben'jamin  Deak- 
BORN,  who  communicated  it  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  from  whoseMemoirs 
for  1794,  we  extrad  the  following 
particulars : 

Description  of  the  Plate  represent^ 
ing  the  American  Jure- engine, 
on  a  neiv  construction. 

Fig.  1.  A  B,  and  C  D,  are  the 
edges  of  two  planks,  confined  to- 
gether by  four  bolts. — a  L,  and  c  </, 
are  two  cylindrical  barrels,  in  eafch 
of  which  a  piston,  with  a  valve,  is 
fastened  to  the  spear  e,  and  is  mov- 
ed up  aud  doAvn  alternately  by  the 
moLica 
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•lotion  of  tlie  arras  E  E,  Beneath 
each  barrel  a  hole  is  made  through 
the  plank  A  B,  which  is  covered 
with  a  valve.  The  arms  E  E,  are 
suspended  on  the  common  centre 
J':  there  are  also  arais  paiallel  to 
these  on  tlic  opposite  side ;  g  g  are 
the  ends  of  handles  which  are  fast- 
ened acfoss  the  ends  of  the  arms. 
At  h,  a  bolt  goes  across,  from  arm 
to  arm,  to  which  the  piece  i,  k,  is 
affixed,  and  on  which  it  plays  j  the 
lower  end  of  this  piece  is  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  spear  e. — G,  /,  /,  is 
a  standard  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting tlie  arms,  to  which  there  is 
a  correspondent  one  on  the  oppo- 
site side ;  both  are  notched  into  the 
edges  of  the  planks,  where  they 
are  secured  by  a  bolt,  which  passes 
through  them  at  /,  and  has  a  nut 
or  fore-lock  on  the  opposite  side, 
H  I,  H  I,  are  square  braces,  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  du6ts,  tlirough 
■•.vhicli  tiie  water  ascends  from  the 
barrels,  passuig  through  the  plank 
at  VI. — K  L,  K  L,  are  irons  in  the 
form  of  a  staple,  in  order  to  confine 
(he  braces  :  tlie  lower  ends  of  these 
irons  meet,  and  are  secured  by  a 
bolt,  passing  through  them,  and 
^r  N,  w  o,  which  is  a  piece  that 
goes  up  through  a  mortice  in  the 
centre  of  the  planks.  This  piece  is 
square  from  the  lower  6nd,  till  it 
reaches  the  top  of  the  braces  3 
vhence  they  become  cylindrical  to 
tlie  top,  the  upper  end  being  per- 
forated sufficicndy  low  down,  in 
t)rder  to  communicate  with  the 
braces.  O,  P,  is  an  iron  ring,  that 
surrounds  the  tube,  and  has  two 
shanks  which  ascend  througli  the 
head,  with  screws  on  the  top  at 
p,  q : — >r,  s,  is  a  ferule  nailed  round 
tlie  tube. 

Fig.  2,  is  tlie  same  engine ;  the 
arras  and  standards  being  taken  off, 
ip  order  to  delineate  more  clearly 
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the  mode  of  securing  tiie  braces  j 
an  objed  which  is  completely  ef- 
fected by  a  wedge  driven  into  tha 
mi>rtice  a  :  beneath  the  upper  plank 
i,  is  a  hole  for  admitting  a  passa?^ 
to  the  bolt,  which  secures  the 
standards.  In  this  figufe,  a  ?ide 
view  of  the  head  is  given,  with  the 
pij)e  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

The  machine  is  confined  withiii 
a  box,  set  on  wheels,  as  in  the 
common  fire-engines.  The  whole 
is  made  of  woo4,  excepting  the 
spears  of  t'.e  pumps,  and  a  few 
bolts,  &c.  The  advantages  of  thiij 
machine  are,  that  it  can  be  made 
in  any  place  where  common  pumps 
are  manufa6lured ;  the  4iiterior 
work  wiil  not  exceed  one-fourt^ 
of  the  price  of  those  which  are  con-: 
stru6led  on  the  usual  plan  3  ani^ 
that  they  are  incomparably  raor<? 
easy  to  work,  tlian  the  commoij 
ones ;  circumstances  which  strong- 
ly recommend  tlie  An^erican  fire- 
engine  to  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire, 
all  constables  are  enjoined,  by  sever 
ral  acts  of  parliament,  to  repair  to 
the  place ;  to  use  every  exertioi> 
for  extinguishing  the  fiames  ;  and 
to  cause  people  to  work,  &:c. — By 
the  10  Ann,  c,  14,  no  action  shall 
be  commenced  against  any  person 
in  whose  house  or  chamber  a  fire 
shall  break  out  accidentally  ;  but^ 
if  such  fij-e  happen  through  the 
negligence  of  any  servant,  the  lat- 
ter incurs  a  penalty  of  lOOl,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  sufterers  j 
and,  in  default  of  payment,  he  is 
to  be  imprisoned  for  18  months, 
during  which  time  he  is  to  be  kept 
to  hard  labour. — The  wilful  setting 
of  fire  to  any  house,  out-house,  or 
other  building,  is  felony  w'ithout 
benefit  of  clergy.— See  Guxrow- 
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FIRE-ARMS,  are  tliose  which 
are  charged  with  powder  and  ball ; 
Such  as  musquets,  carbines,  pistols, 
cannons,  &c. 

In  D-  cember  1780,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  John  Aitxek,  of 
Edinbvu-gh,  surgeon,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  new  method  of  loading 
fire-arms,  of  whatever  dimensions 
6t  forms,  with  two  or  more  charges 
of  powder  and  ball,  and  of  dis- 
charging them  in  succession,  by 
£re  communicated  through  corres- 
pondent perforations,  or  toUch- 
holes.  This  consists  in  lodging 
several  charges  of  powder  and  shot 
in  the  fire-arms,  whether  cylindri- 
cal, conical,  chambered,  or  other- 
wise ;  the  hindmost  extremity,  or 
breech,  being  closed,  while  the  an- 
terior one,  or  muzzle,  is  open.  The 
extension  of  the  tire,  in  a  posterior 
direftion  from  the  charge  next  the 
muzzle  that  is  first  inflamed,  is  in- 
tercepted by  intermedia  placed  be- 
tween tlie  several  charges,  which 
are  firmly  rammed  about  or  above 
the  shot ;  and  which  are  formed  of 
any  substance  that  possesses  suffi- 
cient resistance,  is  compaft,  in- 
combustible, and  properly  shaped. 
In  the  smaller  fire-arms,  nam-ly, 
pistols,  musquets,  bluderbusses, 
&c.  the  patentee  chiefly  employs 
leather,  or  other  thick  stuffs.  In 
the  larger  ones,  such  as  cannons, 
mortars,  &c.  he  makes  use  of  va- 
rious pastes,  as  being  more  com- 
modious, and  more  easily  procured. 
The  charges  are  ignited  through 
touch-holes,  by  the  lock,  or  match, 
as  occasion  may  demand,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  size  and  condition  of  the 
lube. 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted 
to  James  Wilson,  Esq.  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  for  his  im- 
provement in  the  constru6lion  of 
iire-arms,  by  which  the  powder 


will  be  effecihially  screened  a'galosi? 
the  influence  of  the  weather,  at  a 
less  expence  than  by  other  method. 
His  invention  consists  chiefly  in 
fixing  a  semi-circular  piece  of  brass 
or  iron,  about  one  line  in  breadth, 
over  the  touch-hole,  and  which 
rises  upwards  with  a  bevil  from  thef* 
side  that  joins  the  barrel.  Thus 
the  wet  or  moisture,  which  in  com- 
mon fire-arms  insinuates  itself  be- 
tween the  barrel  and  the  hammer 
or  upper  pan,  where  the  powder  i* 
most  exposed,  is  effe6i!ua11y  pre- 
vented, and  carried  off  on  either 
side  of  the  arch,  or  semi-circular 
piece  of  metal,  by  the  channel, 
which  is  formed  by  the  bevil  when 
in  contaft  with  tlie  barrel.  This 
improvement  is  also  applicable  to 
old  pans, 

FIRE-COCKS,  zrt  contrivancefi 
for  admitting  water  into  pipes  or 
reservoirs  :  churchwardens  in  Lon- 
don, and  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, are  enjoined  to  fix  them  at 
proper  distances  in  streets,  toge- 
ther with  painted  charafters  on  tf:e 
opposite  wall,  pointing  out  such 
distance.  They  are  also  ordered  to 
deposit  in  every  house  thus  mark- 
ed, an  instrument  or  key  for  open- 
ing a  plug,  and  likewise  a  large  en- 
gine, and  an  hand-engine,  undei* 
the  penalty  of  lOl. 

FIRE-ESCAPE,  a  contrivance 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuhig  persona 
in  imminent  danger  from  fire. 

In  the  Annual  Register  for  1/75, 
an  account  is  given  of  a  madiine 
for  saving  persons  and  efferts  from 
tlie  flames.  It  consists,  1 .  Of  a  pole 
of  fir,  which  maybe  of  any  conveni- 
ent length,  being  about  five  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  at,  th« 
top  or  smallt  St  end,  about  three 
inches.  At  the  distance  of  three 
feet  from  the  top,  is  a  mortice 
through  the  pole,  to  which  a  pulley 
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Is  fixed,  that  is'  nearly  of  the  Same 
diameter  as  that  part  of  the  pole. 
2.  A  rope  about   three- fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  twice  the* 
length  of  the  pole,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  a  spring-hook,    to   pass 
through  the  handle  of  the  basket, 
when  used  ;  it  is  put  through  the 
mortice  over  the  pulley,  and  drawn 
tight  on  each  side,  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pole,  where  it  is  se- 
cured  till  wanted.     3.  A  bas'iet, 
which  ought  to  be  of  strong  wicker- 
work,  tliree  and  a  half  "feet  long, 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  rounded 
off  at  the  corners  ;  and  four  feet 
deep,  rounding  every  way  at  the 
bottom.     To  tiie  top  of  the  basket 
is  fixed  a  strong  iron  curve,  or  han- 
dle,   with  an  eye  or   ring  in   the 
middle:    a  small  cord  about  the 
length  of  the    pole,    is    likewise 
fastened  to  one  side  of  the  basket, 
near  the   top. — ^These   being   the 
principal  parts,  there  are  also  se- 
veral straps,  &c.  for  securing  the 
poles  from   sliding ;  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  a  minute  account 
in  the  volume  before  quoted.    This 
contrivance  can  be  raised,  and  two 
or  more  persons  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  upper  windows  of  a  house, 
and  let  down  safely  in  the  street, 
within  the  space  of  thirty-five  se- 
conds, or  in  little  more  than  half 
a  minute. 

A  machine  for  this  purpose  has 
lately  been  invented  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Collin,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  following  description 
of  which  we  have  abridged  from  the 
4th  vol.  of  the  TransaSiions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.— 
A  strong  wooden  case  is  ereiSted 
near  the  end  of  a  re6tangular  stage 
of  solid  planks,  mounted  on  four 
wheels  (witii  locks  to  secure  the 
latter  when  the  machine  is  em- 
ployed), for  the  reception  of  an 
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upright  rounfi  shaft.  '  Tills  shaft  13 
moveable  in  the  «'3se,  by  means  of 
two  ropes   fastened  to  its   foot  j 
which,    after  passing     over    twa 
pullies  or  sheaves  in  the  top  of  tlie^ 
Case  (one  being  on  each  side),  are 
fastened  to    two  windlasses,     by 
winding  or  unwinding  which,  the 
roCind  sliaft  is   raised  or  lowered. 
On  the  top  of  this  upright  move- 
able shaft,  is  an  iron  fork   with  at 
transverse  pin,  on  which  rolls  a 
lever  with   unequal  arms.      The 
longest  arm  is  direfted  towards  the 
fore-end   of  the   stage,    which  it 
ought  not  to  exceed  in  length,  un- 
less the  hinder-end  be  proportion- 
ably  loaded.     The  shortest  arm  i^ 
lowered  or  raised  by  3  rope  fastened 
to  its  extremity,  which  reaches  ia 
the  posterior  end  of  the  stage,  and 
may  be  pulled  eitlier  by  men  or  by 
a  windlass :  or,  a  compound  pul- 
ley may  be  substituted  for  the  rope. 
To  the  fore-end  of  the  longest  arm! 
of  the  lever,  a  basket  is  suspended, 
by  three  iron  rods,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  persons  or  goods  in  danger, 
and  which,  by  loosening  the  hinder 
rope,  is  thus  lowered.     As;  how- 
ever, in  great  elevations,  the  bas- 
ket cannot  reach  the  ground,  a 
rope  is  fastened  to  it,  by  wliich  per- 
sons or  goods  may  descend.-— Dr, 
Collin  mentions  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  kind  of  this  machine>  by 
the  former  of  which  twelve  persons 
may  be  let  down,  and  by  the  latter 
four.     As  he  has  not  specified  any 
dimensions,  we  suppose  that  they 
are  to  be  proportioned  to  the  height, 
at  which  houses  and  other  buildings 
are  in  general  ereded,  and  to  tlie 
number  Of  persons  the  machine  is 
intended  to  rescue. — We  cannot, 
on  this  occasion,  omit  to  point  out 
the  great  utility  of  those  fringed 
ropes  which  should  be  fastened  to 
the  foot  of  a  bedstead,  and  extend 
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to  a  sufficient  lengtli,  tp  descend  by 
them,  in  case  of  fire,  through  a 
window  :  they  are  sold  by  several 
rope-raanufa6turers  in  town,  gene- 
rally at  two  shillings  per  yard. 

FIRE-IRON'S,  are  those  instru- 
ments which  ^re  employed  in  the 
management  of  a  fire,  namely,  po- 
ker, shovel,  and  the  different  kinds 
Qf  tongs.  As  the  manufaftnre  of 
^ese  articles  is  acknowledged  to  be 
very  unwieldy,  Mr.  Samuel  Ben- 
THAM,  of  Queen-square  Place,  hi 
Middlesex,  obtained  a  patent  in 
the  month  of  April  1793,  for  a  new 
rnetliod  of  making  fire-irons.  His 
invention  consists  in  forming  those 
instruments  tubular  j  the  cylinders 
being  closed  at  the  ends,  as  well 
for  strength  as  for  keeping  out  dust : 
hence  tliey  acquire  a  degree  of 
lightness,  which  the  patentee  af- 
firms cannot  be  given  them  by  any 
other  means,  with  tiie  same  degree 
of  strength.  The  joint  of  the  tongs 
may  be  made  in  a  manner  similar 
to  common  ones,  or  with  a  spring- 
joint  resembling  that  of  sugar- 
tongs,  TJie  two  legs  are  joined 
together  by  a  flat,  broad,  semi- 
circular plate,  hardened  so  as  to 
acquire  a  proper  degree  of  elasti- 
city. The  ends  of  die  tongs  may 
be  eitlier  flat,  as  is  usual,  or  hol- 
low like  a  spoon.  The  materials 
may  be  either  entirely  iron,  or  those 
parts  which  are  not  intended  to 
come  in  conta6t  with  the  fire,  may  be 
of  silver,  plated  work,  or  any  otiier 
metal.  With  respeft  to  the  poker 
and  shovel,  the  ends  may,  for  the 
^ame  reasop,  be  in  separate  pieces 
from  tlic  stems  j  but  as  tliat  of  the 
poker  is  frequently  exposed  to  tlie 
me,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
it,  if  tubular,  much  thicker  than 
the  stem. — The  chief  object  of  this 
f^QDtrivance  is  simplicity  wd  light- 


nessj  but  we  doubt  whether  k  il 
calculated  for  general  use. 

FIRE-PLACE,  a  contrivance f(rf 
communicating  heat  to  roonis,  ana 
also  fur  answering  various  pur- 
poses >  of  art  and  manufafture. — *' 
With  respett  to  the  latter  kind,  w© 
propose  to  treat  under  tlie  articlef 
of  Furnace  and  Stove, 

In  the  construction  of  fire-places . 
for  domestic  purpose?,  tlie  chief 
object  is  the  saving  of  fuel :  witb 
this  intention,  several  ingenious 
artists  have  invented  difierent  kind* 
of  grates,  more  or  less  adapted  to" 
that  useful  end. 

The  fire-places  in  general  use 
are,  1 .  The  large  open  ones,  whicb 
were  commonly  adopted  in  former 
times,  and  are  still  retained  in  the 
country,  and  in  kitchens  :  they  re- 
quire a  wide  funnel,  consume  a 
a  great  quantity  of  fuel,  and  gene- 
rally smoke,  unless  the  door,  or  a 
window,  be  left  open. 

2.  The  modern  lire-places  ge- 
nerally adopted  in  towns,  are  con- 
structed with  kny  breasts  and 
heartlis,  narrowed  by  jambs.  These 
being  more  contratSted  than  the  an-r 
liquated  chimnics,  easily  keep  \he 
room  free  from  smoke  ;  but  th« 
funnel  necessarily  occasions  a  con- 
siderable draught  of  air,  which 
rushing  in  at  every  crevice,  rert- 
ders  the  situation  of  tliose  who  are 
exposed  to  it  very  luicomfortable, 
and  even  dangerous  :  for  it  is  un- 
questionable, tliat  most  of  tlie  dis- 
eases tliat  proceed  from  coldsy 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
strong  draught  of  chimnies,  by 
^^•hich,  in  severe  weati)er,  perf 
sons  are  scorched  he/ore,  whUcf 
they  are  freezing  behind.  Sucb 
fire-places,  therefore,  are  of  little 
service  in  heating  rooms,  as  tlie 
sunounding  air,  which  is  wanned 
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by  the  dlreft  rays  of  the  fire,  does 
hot  remain  in  the  apartment,  but 
is  continually  coUeded  in  the  chim- 
ney, by  the  current  of  cold  air 
which  surrounds  it,  and  by  which 
it  is  in  a  short  time  carried  off. 
JSor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience 
attendant  on  such  improper  con- 
trivances, for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fire  is  lost,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  absorbed  by  the  back,  jambs, 
and  hearth,  which  are  dark  and 
obscure,  and  refle6t  very  little,  so 
that  the  heat  flies  diredly  up  the 
chimney. 

3.  To  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence, an  ingenious  Frenchman, 
named  Gaugee,  .  in  tlie  year  l/Op, 
proposed  seven  ditJerent  construc- 
tions of  a  new  kind  of  chimnies,  in 
which  there  are  hollow  cavities, 
formed  i)y  means  of  iron  plates  In- 
serted in  the  back,  jambs,  and 
hearth :  through  these  the  heat 
passes  and  warms  the.  air  in  those 
cavities,  which  is  thus  continually 
communicated  to  tlie  room.  Al- 
though many  advantages  arise  from 
this  arran^emenr,  yet  the  expence 
necessarily  incurred,  must  ever  be 
an  insuperahle  obstacle  to  its  ge- 
neral adoption. 

4.  Another  kind  of  fire-place  is 
the  Holland  iron-stove,  which  has  a 
flue  pi'oceeding  from  <  the  topj  and 
a  small  iron  door  that  opens  into 
the  apartment.  They  serve  to  warm 
a  room,  lessen  tlie  conhumption  of 
fuel,  and  to  produce  a  constant 
change  of  air ;  but,  as  the  fire  is  too 
much  confined,  it  is  ntither  suffi- 
ciently chearful,  nor  calculated  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  is  therefore 
employed  chiefly  to  work-shops. 

3.  The  German  stove  consists  of 
five  iron  plates,  which  are  screwed 
closely  togetlier  in  such  a  manner, 
that  tiie  tue!  may  be  put  into  it 
ftom  another  room,  and  even  from 
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the  outside  of  the  house.  This 
stove  warms  rooms  with  little  fuel, 
and  is  not'  attended  with  any  dan- 
ger from  the  irruption  of  cold  air ; 
but  it  admits  of  no  change  or 
draught  of  air  in  the  room,  and  the 
fire  is  likewise  concealed. 

Such  are  the  inconveniencies  at- 
tending the  fire-places  in  general 
use  ;  and,  though  we  by  no  means, 
wish  to  depreciate  tlie  inventions  of 
Count  Rum  FORD,  yet  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Pennsylvania  ^fire- 
place, which  was  originally  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Franklin,  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  domestic  pur^ 
poses,  both  for  its  economy  in  the 
consumption  of  fuel,  and' on  ac- 
count of  its  efficacious  mode  of  im- 
parting heat.  From  these  consi- 
derations, We  have, been  induced 
to  procure  several  cuts,  by  which 
the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a 
proper  estimate  of  an  invention 
which  appears  to  be  susceptible 
only  of  very  few  improvements. 
Dr.  Franklin's  machine  consists  : 

].  Of  a  bottom  plate  or  hearth- 
piece,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,, 
with  a  rising  moulding  iu  froat/fot 
a  fender  j  »  ■ 


with  two  perforated  ears,  F,  G,  for 
the  reception  of  two  screw-rods  j — . 
a  long  air-hole  a,  a,  through  which 
the  external  air  piisses  into  an  air-i 
box;  and  also  of  three  smoke-holes, 
represented  by  dark  squares  in  JB, 
C,  through  which  the  smoke  de- 
U  sc«nds 
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scends  and  escapes ;  beside  these, 
there  are  double  ledges  for  receiv- 
ing tlie  lower  edges  of  die  other 
plates. 

2.  A  back  plate  without  holes, 
that  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
ledges  to  receive 

3.  The  two  side  plates,  each  of 
which  has  a  similar  pair  of  ledges, 
for  the  reception  of  the  side  ledges 
of  the  front  plate,  together  witii  a 
«houlder  on  which  it  rests ;  there 
are  likewise  two  pair  of  ledges  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  the  lateral 
edges  of  the  two  middle  plates  that 
form  the  air-box  ;  and  also  an  ob- 
long air-hole  tluough  which  the 
air  warmed  in  the  box  is  discharged 
into  the  room  ;  together  witli  a 
wing  or  bracket. 
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as  at  H,  and  small  hole,  as  at  R, 
in  which  the  axis  of  the  register  is 
to  move. 

4.  An  air-box,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  two  middle  plates 
D,  E,  and  F,  G. 


i:  G 

The  first  of  these  two  cuts  has 
five  thin  ledges  or  partitions,  cast 
on  it,  the  edges  of  which  are  re- 
ceived into  as  many  pair  of  ledges, 
ca4  in  the  other ;  the  tops  of  all 


the  cavities  formed  by  these  ledgef 
are  covered  by  another  ledge  of  tlio 
same  form  and  depth,  which  i» 
cast  with  thein  ;  no  that  when  the 
plates  are  put  together,  and  tho 
joints  luted,  there  can  be  no  com- 
munication between  the  air-box 
and  the  smoke.  In  tlie  winding 
passages  of  this  box,  fresh  air  is. 
wanned,  as  it  passes  into  tli» 
room. 

5 .  A  front  plate,  which  is  arched 
on  the  under  side,  and  ornamented 
with  foliage,  itc. 

6.  A  top  plate. 


witli  a  pair  of  cats,  M,N,  which 
correspond  to  those  in  the  bottorrt 
plate,  and  are  perforated  for  tlie 
same  purpose.  It  has  likewise  a( 
pair  of  ledges  that  run  round  the 
under  side,  in  order  to  receive  the 
top  edges  of  the  front,  back,  and 
side-plates.  The  air-box  is  twe 
and  a  half  inches  shorter  than  the 
top  plate.  All  these  plates  are  of 
cast  iron  ;  and,  when  properly  ar- 
ranged, they  are  bound  with  a  pair 
of  slender  rods  of  wrought  iron, 
with  screws  ;  and  the  machine  ap- 
pears as  in  the  preceding  figure. 
There  are  also  two  thin  plates  of 
"OTought  iron,  forming 

7.  The  shutter  5  t!ie  length  and 
breadth  of  which  are  so  propor- 
tioned, as  completely  to  close  th& 
opening  of  the  iire-place ;  it  also 
serves  to  draw  the  fire,  or  to  sccurQ 
it  during  the  night.     This  shutter 

is 
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h  raised  or  depressed  by  means  of 
two  brass  knobs  ;  and  it  slides  in  a 
groove  left  between  the  foremost 
ledge  of  the  side-plates  and  the  face 
of  the  front  plate. 

6.  The  register,  which  is  placed 
between  the  back  jilate  and  air- 
box,  and  is  furnished  with  a  key ;  so 
that  it  may  be  turned  on  its  axis, 
and  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  in 
an  oblique  position.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  machme,  and  the  me- 
thod of  fixing  it,  may  be  understood 
by  attentively  observing  die  profile 
of  tlie  chimney  and  fire-places  in 
the  following  figure. 
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M  is  the  mantle-pifece,  or  breast 
of  the  chimney ;  C  the  funnel  3 
B  the  false  back,  made  of  brick- 
work within  the  chimney,  at  the 
distance  of  four  inches  from  the 
true  back,  or  upwards,  from  the 
top  of  which  a  clositig  is  to  be 
made  over  to  the  breast  of  the 
chimney  ;  in  order  that  no  air  may 
enter  except  that  which  passes  un- 
der the  false  back,  and  ascends  be- 
hind it.  E  is  tlie  true  back  of  the 
chimney »  T.  the  top  of  the  fire- 
place ;  F  the  front  of  it ;  A  tiie 
place  where  the  fire  is  made  ;  D 


the  air-box  ;  K  the  hole  in  thet 
side  plate,  through  which  the 
warmed  air  is  discharged  from  the 
air-box  into  the  room.  H  is  the 
hollow  formed  by  removing  lOme 
bricks  from  the  hearth  unJir  tlie 
bottom  plate,  filled  with  fresh  air* 
which  enters  at  the  passagf.  I,  and 
ascends  into  tlie  box  tlirough  the 
air-hole  in  the  bottom  plate  near 
G,  the  partition  of  the  hollow,  and 
which  is  designed  to  separate  the 
air  and  smoke. — P,  is  the  passage 
under  the  false  bai-k,  and  part  of 
the  hearth  for  the  suioke^the  course 
of  which  is  pointed  out  by  the  ar- 
rows delineated  in  the  last  figure. 
The  fire  is  to  be  made  at  A,  whea 
the  flame  and  Mnoke  will  ascend  j 
strike  the  top  T,  and  communi- 
cate to  it  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat ;  the  smoke  will  turn  over  tlie 
air-box.  d'scend  between  it  and 
thf  back-plate  to  the  holes  near  G 
in  t.  e  bottom  plate  ;  and  hearing 
in  its  passage  all  the  plates  of  the 
machine,  it  will  then  proceed  un- 
der and  be-iind  the  false  back, 
whence  it  will  rise  into  the  chim- 
ney. The  air  of  the  apartment 
contiguous  to  the  several  plates 
and  warmed  by  them,  become  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  the  other  air 
in  tlie  room,  and  is  compelled  to 
rise  ;  but,  being  prevented  by  the 
closure  over  the  tire-place,  it  is 
forced  out  into  the  room  j  and 
ascend.ng  by  the  mantle-piece  to 
the  ceiling,  is  again  gradually 
driven  down  by  the  stream  of  new- 
ly warmed  air  which  follows ;  so 
that  the  whole  room  in  a  short 
time  acquires  an  equal  tempera- 
ture. The  air  also  that  is  warmed 
beneath  tlie  bottom  plate,  and  in 
the  air-box,  rises  out  of  the  holes 
in  the  side  j)late.s  ai.d  thus  warms, 
and  continually  changes  that  of  the 


room. 
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In  closing  the  chimney,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  leave  a  square 
opening  for  a  trap-door,  by  which 
a  chimney-sweeper  may  ascend  ; 
and  which  may  be  made  of  slate 
or  tin,  and  be  placed  in  such  a  di- 
reftion,  that,  by  being  turned  up 
against  the  back  of  the  chimney 
when  open,  it  may  close  tlie  va- 
cancy behind  the  false  back,  and 
discharge  the  soot  which  falls  in 
sweeping  upon  the  hearth.  It 
"tv'ill  also  be  convenient  to  have  a 
small  hole,  about  five  or  six  inches 
square,  cut  through  near  the  ceil- 
ing into  the  funnel,  and  provided 
with  a  shutter  which,  being  occa- 
sionally opened,  may  carry  off  tlie 
heated  air  of  the  room,  as  well  is 
the  smoke  of  tolacco,  &c. 

For  a  farther  account  of  the 
manner  of  using  this  tire-place,  tlie 
advantages  attending  it,  answers 
to  cavils  and  objeftions,  together 
with  instraflions  for  bricklayers  in 
fixing  it,  we  refer  tlie  reader  to 
Dr.  Fkanklin's  "  Experiments 
and  Olscivations  on  EleSbricity" 
&c.  4to.  10s.  6d.   1769. 

FIRE-PROOF,  a  term  which 
«xpres5es  the  efted  of  certain  appli- 
cations to  combustible  substances, 
especially  in  buildings,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  them  from  being  re- 
duced to  ashes.,,  This  important 
object  may  also  be  attained  by 
means  of  erefting  whole  houses 
with  a  mixture  of  earth  and  clay, 
well  beaten  together,  as  devised  by 
"hi.  CoiNTEREAiT,  in  his  "  School 
tifArchitefiui-e"'  (8vo.  Hildburg- 
hausen,  1793,  in  German) ;  an  in- 
genious work  tiiat,  we  believe,  was 
originally  published  in  the  French 
language.  Altliough  we  are  per- 
suaded that  such  a  method  of  rais- 
ing edifices  is  not  only  durable  and 
economical ,-but .-the  buildings  also 
are  thus  eftbiiually  seemed  from 
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fire,  yet  it  will  be  of  great  import 
ance  to  atFord  sectirity  to  corabas*- 
tible    dwellings    ah-eady    erefted. 
For  this  useful  purpose,  M.  Bou- 
LAED,    architet^,    at   Lyons,    has 
lately    discovered    a  veiy  simple 
remedy,   attended   with  little  ex- 
pence  or  trouble,  and  admirably 
calculated  to  defend  wooden  ma- 
terials  from  being   consumed   by 
flames,    though   exposed  to   their 
influence   for  tun   hours.      After 
many  tedious  experiments,  hefound 
tliat  a  solution  of  pot-ask  is  the 
most  efficacious  liquid  for  resisting 
the  aftion  of  fire,  longer  than  any 
other  fluid.     This  observation  in- 
duced him  to  apply  that  substance 
in  a  kind  of  paint  or  coating  on 
wood,  ^\'hich  was  completely  ren- 
dered fire-proof,  in  the  following 
easy   manner :     Dissolve    such    a 
quantity  of  pot-ash  in  col4  v/atcr 
as  that  fluid  is  capable  of  holding 
in  solution,  wash  or  daub  with  it 
all  the  boards,  wainscoting,  shin- 
gles, &c.  which  are  intended  to  be 
prepared.     Then  dilute  the  same 
liquor  with  a  little  water ;  add  to 
it  such  a  portion  of  fine  yellbw  clay 
as  will  make  the  mixture  of  tlie 
consistence  of  die  common  paint 
employed  on  wood ;  and  lastly,  stir 
into  it  a  small  quantity  of  flour- 
paste,  in   order  to  combine   bdtlx 
substances  intimately.     With  this 
mixture  all  wooden  materials  ought 
to  be  coated  three  or  foitr  times, 
similar  to   painted  work.     Thus, 
wood   will   be   secured   from   the 
action  of  fire,  though  exposed  to  "it 
for  a  time  exceeding  tw6  hours  j 
but  the  greatest  advantage  of  tins 
excellent    preparation    con^isls  In 
the  circumstance,  that  it  prevents 
the  wood  from  ever  bursung  into 
flames.  —  M.  Boulard  renvirtei, 
that  20lbs.  of  sifted  yellow  clay, 
1  |lb.  of  fiour  for  maliin^  the^astte; 
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;^, lib;  of  pot-asb,  are  sufficient 
td  prepare  a  square  rood  (French 
nieaijurc;  and  weight)  of  deal  buardsj 
^  tiiat  the  expencesj  when  com- 
pared, \vit!j  the  importance  of  the 
i^jeS,  are  indeed  tritiing.  It  is 
^r^her  deserving  of  notice,  that 
even  farniture  made  of  wood,  such 
as  chains,  tables,  &c.  anil  particu- 
larly the  stair-cases  and  flooring  of 
dwelling-houses,  may  be  so  far  en- 
abled to  resist  the  ravages  of  tlte 
fire,  that  tliey  are  only  reducel  to 
Coals,  or  embers,  without  spread- 
ing the  conflagration  by  additional 
iftames  :  meanwhile,  there  are  gain- 
ed,- a,t  least,  two  hours,  during 
■which  ail  valuable  efl^cfts  may  be 
removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
the  lives  of  the  family  at  the  same 
time  rescued  from  all  danger. 

FlillNG-IRON,  in  fartiery,  is 
an  instrument  resembling  the  blade 
of  a  knifes;  wh'ch,  being  made  red- 
]iot,  is  applied  to  the  hams,  or  to 
such  other  parts  of  a  horse  as  may 
require  it,  for  the  purpose  cf  cau- 
terizing and  discussing  preterna- 
tural swellings,  such  as  farcy, 
knots,  &C.- — This  opciatiou  is  call- 
ed ^firing. 

:  FjlKKIN,  an  English  measure 
for  liquids,  which  is  the  fourth  part 
Qf  a  barrel ;  it  contains  eight  gal- 
lons olt  ale,  soap,  or  herrings,  and 
nine  gallons  of  beer. — ^I'wo  firkins 
make  a  kiideikin. 

FISH,  in  natural  history,  an  ani- 
Bial  that  lives  in  the  water  as  its 
proper  element.  —  See  Animal 
kingdom. 

The  most  general,  or  popular 
division  of  tliese  creatures,  is  into 
Jtes/i.  and  sali  water  fish.  Jt  lias, 
however,  been  conjectured  that 
they  all  naturally  inhabit  the  ocean, 
gild  have  only  migrated  into  rivers. 

According  to  Linn-eus,  there 
are  about  400  species  of  this  ani- 
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mal,  with  which  naturalists  are  ac- 
quainted ;  but  those  yet  unknowa 
are  supposed  to  be  still  more  nu- 
merous, and  -as  they  are  believed 
to  live-at  great  depths  in  the  ocean, 
remote  from  the  shores,  many  spe- 
cies will  probably  for  ever  remain 
undiscovered. 

Having  already  treated  of  the 
different  metboJs  of  angling  for 
fish,  under  t;,eir  respettive  heads 
of  the  alphabet,  we  shall  at  present 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  general 
observations. 

Blowing  offish  is  a  practice  si- 
milar to  that  of  blowing  flesh, 
poultry,  pigs,  &c.  and  is  adopted 
for  the  saiv^e  fraudulent  purposes. 
This  operation  is  pertbrmed,  espe- 
cially on  cod  and  whitings,  by  in- 
troducing the  end  of  a  quill  or  to- 
bacco-pipe at  the  vent,  and  blowing 
through  a  hole  made  with  a  pin 
under  the  fin  which  is  next  the  gill  ; 
thus  making  the  fish  appear  to  die 
eye  large  and  full,  though,  when 
dressed,  it  will  be  flabby,  and  ht- 
tle  more  than  skin  and  bones.  Such 
imposidon,  however,  may  soon  be 
discovered,  by  placing  the  finger 
and  thumb  on  each  side  of  the  vent, 
and  squeezing  it  considerably ;  the 
expulsion  of  the  wind  will  be  per- 
cepdble,  the  skin  will  collapse,  and 
the  fish  appear  lank  and  of  little 
value. 

In  tlie  Qentleman's  Magazine 
for  1/52,  wc  meet  with  tlisfollow- 
ing  curious  account  of  a  method  of 
carrying  fi>h  alive  to  a  great  dis- 
tance:  Take  an  ounce  of  white 
sugar-candy ;  saltpcirc:  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut  5  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  wheaten  flour  ;  incor- 
porate tliese  ingredients  till  Uiey 
become  of  the  consistence  ot  pow- 
der. This  quantitj'  is  sufiicient  for 
a  pail  of  water  :  having  provided  a 
convenient  vessel, to  ca^ry  the  fish»v 
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cramble  into  it  some  white  bread  5 
and  when  the  water  begins  to  grow 
warm,  and  \he  fish  put  up  their 
heads  to  tlie  top,  add  ti  small  quan- 
tity of  this  powder,  which  cools 
the  reservoir,  and  preserves  the 
fish.  The  water,  if  possible,  should 
be  changed  every  four  or  five  miles, 
ssnd  the  powder  added,  as  occasion 
may  require.  By  these  means, 
trout  may  be  carried  above  forty 
miles  ahve,  and  in  good  health. 

Feeding  of^fish. — When  they  are 
l<ept  in  large  pools  or  ponds,  eilh^^r 
boiled  malt,  or  fresh  grains,  is  a 
very  proper  food ;  thus,  carp  may 
be  reared  and  fed  like  capons,  and 
tench  will  also  prosper.  If  rear- 
ed in  a  stew,  any  sort  of  corn,  or 
leguminous  fruit  boiled,  especially 
peas  and  malt  coarsely  ground,  are 
equally  fattening. 

Fish,  in  general,  are  less  nou- 
rishing than  other  animal  food, 
though  they  are  not  difficult  of  di- 
gestion, while  in  a  fresh  state ; 
but,  when  salted,  they  partake  of 
the  stimulating  and  pernicious  pro- 
perties of  beef,  or  pork,  accordingly 
as  they  are  lean  or  fat.  Although 
the  rancid  and  putrescent  tendency 
of  fish  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
counterafted  by  acid  sauces  and 
pickles,  yet  they  should  never  be 
eaten  by  febrile  patients  and  con- 
valescents, in  whose  stomachs  their 
fat  is  insoluble,  and  almost  indiges- 
tible. On  the  whole,  we  are  con- 
vinced from  experience,  that  salt- 
avater  fish  are  lighter  and  more 
wholesome,  and  tl:at  among  these, 
what  are  commonly  called  white 
Jiah,  are  the  most  easy  of  digestion. 
3uch  as  are  fed  in  muddy  ponds, 
or  other  stagnant  waters,  are,  of  all 
aquatic  animals,  the  least  conducive 
to  health. — With  respe6l  to  the 
most  proper  metliod  of  curing  and 
(Jrpssing  tibh,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  such  as  arc  dried  in  the  open 
air,  and  afterwards  quickly  boiled, 
afford  the  most  salubrious  nutri- 
ment. But  ive  cannot  approve  of 
either  /rier^  or  hroiied  fish,  especial- 
ly when  hitter  is  used  for  these 
culinary  processes :  hence,  we  think 
it  our  duty  to  reprobate  those  luxu- 
rious customs,  as  being  highly  per- 
nicious to  health  ;  and  to  contra- 
dift,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
the  suggestions  of  a  recent  com- 
piler, who  has  not  hesitated,  indi- 
rectly to  countenance  the  use  of 
that  hurtful  animal  oil.  For, 
though  liherally  availing  himself 
of  the  industry  and  talents  of  others, 
he  has  not  even  acknowledged  the 
sources  which  supplied  him  with 
the  prinrif)nl  part  of  a  volume. 

FISHING,  the  art  of  catching 
fish,  whether  by  means  of  nets  and 
spears,  or  of  lines  and  hooks.  The 
former  are  used  in  fresh  and  salt 
waters,  for  the  taking  of  large  fish, 
which  go  in  shoals  ;  the  latter  are 
employed  for  catching  single  ones, 
such  as  bream,  carp,  &:c.  to  which 
we  refer. — See  also  Angling. 

The  most  imjwrtant  point  in, 
fishing,  is  the  proper  season,  toge- 
ther with  the  place,  bait,  and  mode 
of  application.- — In  March,  April, 
and  September,  the  warmest  days 
are  the  most  successful  for  this 
sport,  when  the  bait  should  be  deepj 
for  during  those  cool  mouths  the 
fish  lie  near  the  bottom.  For  fly- 
fishing, the  most  proper  seasons  are 
the  months  of  April,  May,  or  June, 
after  a  gentle  shower  of  rain  has 
beaten  the  inserts  down  upon  the 
water,  without  rendering  it  turbid  ; 
and  the  most  promising  hours  are 
about  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  af' 
ternoon  ;  in  still,  warm  evenings, 
however,  fish  will  readily  bite,  till 
night  approaches  j  because  at  those 
seasoiis 
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reasons  gnats  are  flying  in  great 
numbers . 

In  tlie  hot  days  of  Midsuramer, 
U'hen  the  earth  is  parched  up,  little 
success  can  be  expeAed  in  any  wa- 
ter. Nor  will  fish  bite  during 
cold  weather,  unless  the  evenings 
be  warm  and  serene.  The  north 
and  east  winds  are  particularly  un- 
favourable to  fishing,  as  well  as 
tempestuous  weather  in  general ; 
but,  if  a  gentle  breeze  prevail,  it 
will  considerably  facilitate  tHt  ope- 
rations of  the  angler.  For  farther 
particulars  relative  to  the  proper 
seasons,  baits,  lines,  hooks,  &c. 
for  tailing  fish,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Isaac  Walton's  Complete  An- 
gler, 8vo.  1/84,  where  ha  will 
rind  ample  ,  instructions,  blended 
with  considerable  amusement, 

FisuiNO-NET,  a  contrivance  of 
a  reticular  texture,  thus  denomi- 
nated, as  it  is  appropriated  solely 
to  the  taking  offish. 

These  nets  are  in  general  made 
by  the  hand  ;  but,  as  that  method 
is  necessarily  tedious,  and  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  demand  in  po- 
pulous fishing  ports,  Mr.  J.  W. 
EoswELL,  of  Barnstaple,  Devon, 
in  the  year  1/95,  invented  a  ma- 
chine for  the  purpose  of  weaving 
nets,  for  which  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  in 
l/pO",  conferred  on  him  a  premium 
of  fifty  guineas.  His  loom  is  cal- 
culated to  make  68  meshes  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  same  mo- 
tion, with  a  perfectly  fast  knot, 
wJiich  does  not  differ  from  those 
employed  by  fishermen : — nets  thus 
manufactured  have  a  complete  sel- 
vedge, and  are  not  liable  to  decay 
from  the  knots  becoming  loose,  a 
circumstance  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  those  employed  in  tlie 
fisheries.  We  regret  that  Mr. 
Boswell's  ingenious  machine  is 
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too  complicated  to  give  the  reader 
a  competent  idea  of  its  mechanism, 
without  illustrating  it  by  an  engrav- 
ing ;  and,  as  fiiw  persons  in  domes^ 
tic  life  will  attempt  to  make  their 
own  fishing-nets,  we  refer  the  cu- 
rious reader  to  the  14tli  vol.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Patriotic  So- 
ciety above  mentioned,  where  he 
will  find  an  ample  description,  to- 
gether with  a  plate  explaining  the 
whole  of  the  machinery. 

FISH-PONDS,  are  tliose  reser- 
voirs made  for  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  fish.  They  are  consi- 
dered to  be  no  small  improvement 
of  watery  and  boggy  lands,  many 
of  which  can  be  appropriated  to  no 
other  purpose.  In  making  a  pond, 
its  head  siiouldbe  at  the  lowest  part 
of  the  ground,  that  the  trench  of 
the  flood-gate,  or  sluice,  having  a 
good  fall,  may,  when  necessary, 
speedily  discharge  the  water.  The 
best  method  of  securing  the  work, 
is  to  drive  in  two  or  three  rows  of 
stakes,  at  least  six  feet  long,  at  a 
distance  of  about  four  feet,  extend- 
ing to  the  whole  length  of  the  pond- 
head,  the  first  row  of  whidi  should 
be  rammed  not  less  tlian  four  feet 
deep.  If  the  bottom  be  fiilse,  tho 
foundation  may  be  laid  with  quick- 
lime ;  which,  slaking,  will  make 
it  as  hard  as  a  stone.  Some  per- 
sons place  a  Inyer  of  lime,  and  an- 
other of  earth  dug  out  of  the  pond, 
among  the  piles  and  stakes ;  and, 
when  these  are  well  covered,  drive 
in  others  as  occasion  may  require, 
and  ram  in  the  earth  as  before,  till 
the  pond-head  be  oi  the  height  de- 
signed. 

The  dam  should  be  made  sloping 
on  each  side,  and  a  waste  lett  to  - 
carry  off  the  superabundant  water 
in  case  of  floods  or  rains  5  the 
depth  of  the  pond  need  not  exceed 
six  feet,  rising  gradually  in  .shoals 
\]  4  tovsarda 
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towaicU  the  sides,  in  order  to  aliow 
the  fish. to  sun  themselves,  and  de- 
posit their  spawn.  Gravelly  and 
sandy  bottoms,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, are  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  breeding  of  these  animals  :  and 
a  fat  soil,  witli  a  white  rich  water, 
such  as  tlie  washings  of  hills,  com- 
mons, streets,  sinks,  &c.  is  said 
to  be  the  most  pioper  for  fattening 
all  sorts  offish. 

For  storing-  a  pond,  carp  is  to  be 
preferred,  on  account  of  its  deli- 
cacy, quick  growth,  and  prolific 
nature,  as  it  breeds  five  or  six 
times  a  year.  This  fish  delights  in 
ponds  that  have  marl  or  clay  bot- 
toms, with  plenty  of  weeds  and 
grass,  on  which  it  chiefly  subsists 
during  the  Lot  montlis, 
v  In  a  late  publication,  we  meet 
•with  die  following  singular  method 
of  furnishing  a  fish-pond  with  a 
variety  of  fish :  About  the  latter 
end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of 
iMay,  take  the  root  of  a  \\'iilow 
that  stands  near  the  water  side, 
and  is  full  of  fibres  ;  wash  off  the 
earth  which  adheres  to  it,  then 
fasten  it  to  a  spike,  and  drive  it 
into  a  river  or  poud  well  stored 
witli  fish  :  they  will  speedily  be 
induced  to  deposit  their  spawn  or 
roe  on  the  fibres  of  the  root.  After 
9  few  days  (in  cool  weather,  per- 
haps, weeks),  rtmoye  the  spike, 
with  the  willow  root,  from  the 
pond,  and  convey  it  to  that  which 
you  design  to  store,  drivmg  it  to 
the  depth  of  four  or  six  inches 
under  tlje  surface  of  the  water; 
^nd,  in  about  a  fortpight,  a  great 
number  of  young  fish  w  ill  appear. 
The  root,  however,  should  not  be 
left  too  long  in  the  first  pond  or 
river,  lest  the  heat  of  the  sun  ani- 
ynate  the  spaw  n,  and  disengage  it 
lirom  the  root 

1*011115  should  be  drained  eveiy 
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three  or  four  years,  and  the  fish 
sorted,  In  those  which  are  kept 
for  bleeding  fish,  the  smaller  kind 
should  be  tal-.en  out,  for  storing 
other  potids ;  but  a  good  stock  of 
females,  at  least  eight  or  nine  years 
old,  ought  to  remain,  as  they  never 
breed  before  that  age. 

Stealing  offish,  by  persons  arm- 
ed and  disguised,  is  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy.,  by  ()\li  Geo.  I. 
c.  22,  and  by  5th  Geo.  III.  c.  14, 
the  penalty  of  transportation  for 
seven  years,  is  infli6tcd  on  persons 
committing  depredations  on  fish, 
in  any  water,  witl.in  a  park,  pad-r 
dock,  orcliard,  or  yard ;  as  like- 
wise on  the  receivers,  aiders,  or 
abettors  ;  and  a  forfeiture  of  5\. 
to  the  owner  of  the  fishery  is  to  be 
paid  by  persons  taking  or  destroy- 
ing (or  altemptino  so  to  do)  any 
fish  in  rivers  or  otlier  waters  within 
an  inclosed  ground,  being  private 
property. 

FISTULA,  in  general,  denotes 
any  ulcerated  and  sinuous  cavity, 
widi  callous  and  elevated  edgesj^ 
which  extends  to  a  carious  bone. 

This  formidable  disease  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  parts  v\hich  it  at- 
tacks, called  ciibcv  Jistida  lachry-f 
malis,  that  is,  a  sinuous  ulcer  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  or  du(5t,  beginning 
witli  a  tumor  between  the  inner 
cornea  of  the  eye,  and  the  side  of 
tlie  nOiC ;  or  a  Jistula  in  perineeo^ 
namely,  an  ulcer  communicating 
with  the  urinary  canal,  but  some- 
times opening  into  the  bladder  j 
or  Jistula  in  am,  when  tlie  ulcer  in 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  rectum  of 
straight-gut. — The  first  generally 
appears  in  ricketty  children,  or 
such  as  are  subject  to  glandular 
obstructions  ;  the  second  may  arisp 
from  wounds  in  the  bladder  and  of 
tlie  urethra,  from  external  vio- 
ience,  &c.  bttt  \s  most  frequently 
occasioned 
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occasioned  by  certain  diseases  witli 
which  voluptuaries  are  puiiished; 
and  the  last  is  produced  by  what- 
r;ver  tends  to  form  matter  about 
the  ?nus,  by  piles,  soft  tumors, 
hardened  feces,  or  in  consequence 
of  irritation  and  inflammation,  ter- 
niinating  in  suppuration. 

It  would  be  needless  to  enlarge 
upon  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint, the  cure  of  which  cannot 
be  entrusted  to  unskilful  hands  ; 
nay,  medical  and  surgical  advice 
are  often  inadequate  to  relieve  the 
unhappy  sutferei%  especially  from 
die  last  species  of  fistula,  after  an 
operation  has  been  inetFe«5lually 
performed.  Indeed,  the  frequent 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  most 
experienced  operators,  have  encou- 
raged a  degree  of  quackery  in  tliis 
malignant  disease,  which  ought 
never  to  be  submitted  to  dabblers  ; 
as  the  delay  of  proper  advice  can- 
not fail  to  be  attended  with  fatal 
efFefts.  Hence  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  caution  the  unwary  against 
tlie  insidious  attempts  of  those 
eccentric  impostors  (particularly  in 
tiie  west  end  of  llie  meti-opolis) 
who  extort  large. sums  of  money 
from  the  unliappy  patients,  under 
the  specious  promise  of  curing  a 
fistula;  without  cutting. 

Alter  the  disorder  has  been  suf- 
fered to  prey  upon  the  internal 
parts,  and  the  bones  in  the  vicinity 
have  become  afFecled,  or  carious, 
we  ventnre  to  pronounce  that  it  is 
ijucurable.  But,  if  tlie  patient  be 
of  a  souvd  constitution,  and  has 
not  neglected  himself  at  the  tow- 
mencemenl  of  the  naalady,  he  may 
doubtless  be  cured  by  professional 
treatment,  an  appropriate  diet,  con- 
sisting of  light  and  nutritive  food, 
and  abandoning  every  kind  of  sti- 
piuiatiiig  and  heating  aliment,  botli 
jp  a  liquid  ^d  soUd  staL^.     Heuc^ 
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game,  pork,  wine,  spirit*,  cotFce, 
and  spices,  are  here  equaQly  impro- 
Ijpr.-r-Lastly,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  external  uss  of 
living  mails,  or  at  least  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  them  frequently 
applied  to  listulcus  ulcers  at  tlieir 
commencement  (especially  aftejB 
completely  laying  open  the  sinus),, 
will  have  an  excellent  effect  in  stQp- 
ping  the  progress  of  the  disease  j, 
and,  by  sufficient  perservance,  pro- 
bably accomplish,  a  cure.  Therft 
are  several  well-attested  cases,  that 
this  simple  remedy  has  recently 
been  found  of  excellent  seivicej 
in  removing  scrophulous  zilccrs,, 
which  had  resisted  every  oilier 
mode  of  treatment. 

Fits.  See  Convulsions  ;  Epi- 
lepsy ;  Hystj^rics  ;  and  Spasms. 

FIXED-AIS,  an  atrial  fluid 
which  is  disengaged  from  alUsub-. 
stances  liable  to  undergo  tlie  crocus 
fermentation,  as  well  as  by  mixing 
alkaline  salts  and  earths  widi  aods. 
It  is,  stri6lly  speaking,  a  gas  which 
is  essentially  different  in  Us  proper- 
ties from  atmosplieric  air,  as  (he. 
former  is  unfit  to  support  either  tiie 
respiration  of  animals,  or  the  burn- 
ing of  a  candle;  being  likewisq 
specifically  heavier  than  the  com- 
mon air  we  breathe.  From  its  aciii 
properties,  it  has  been  variously  de-s 
nominated  aerial  add,  cretacioiiS^ 
acid,  or  carbonic  add :  and,  froni  its 
noxious  qualities, it  has  received  tht? 
name  of  mephiiic  gas.  The  appeK 
lation  oi fixed  air  has  been  applie4 
19  it  from  its  readily  losing  its  elas- 
tic property,  and  fixing  itself  ii^ 
various  bodies,  especially  LhoiiQ 
whicn  are  of  a  calcareous  natuie. 

Fixed  air  was  first  discovered  by 
Dr.  Black,  who,  in/cousequencq 
of  various  e?.per;roe;nts,  Ibund  tlut 
chalk,  and  tueolher  earths  reducl-r 
^j?  to  quicli-iii»5  by  c^ciuatiop, 
consist 
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cx)nsist  of  an  alkaline  earth,  which 
is  soluble  by  itself  in  water;  but 
which,  whrn  cmibined  with,  a 
l;irg<;  quantity  of  riscd-air,  becomes 
insoluble;  losing  the  properties  of 
«jnick-lime,  and  assuming  iht;  ap- 

Eearance    those     earths    naturally 
ave,  when  not  reduced  to  a  cal- 
rarcous  state. 

Dr.  Black  ob-served  the  same 
p''enomenon  in  white  magnesia, 
and  in  alkalis  both  fixed  and  vola- 
tile. Their  effervescence  with  acids, 
and  their  mildness,  depend  on  the 
fixed-air  which  these  bodies  con- 
tain ;  because  alkalis  and  calcareous 
earths  become  in  a  high  degree 
rauslir,  when  divested  of  that  gas. 
He  farther  remarked,  that_^.u'(/-air 
had  different  degrees  of  affinity  with 
rarious  substances;  being  stronger 
with  calcareous  earth  than  with 
fixe<t  alkali ;  with  the  latter  than 
with  magnesia  ;  and  with  this  than 
with  volatile  alkali. 

This  new  gas  was  introduced  into 
the  catalogue  of  medicines,  by  its 
.strongly  antiseptic  properties  :  it 
cannot,  however,  on  account  of  its 
fatal  effe6ts,  be  inspired  in  large 
quantities, though  in  small  portions 
it  may  be  inhaled  without  danger. 

Dr.  Pekcival  first  administered 
it  on  a  large  scale,  and  directed  his 
patients,  in  more  than  thirty  cases 
of  pulmonaiy  consumption,  to  in- 
spire the  steam  of  effervescing  mix- 
tures of  chalk  and  vinegar  through 
the  spout  of  a  coffee-pot.  By  this 
treatment,  the  hectic  fever  was,  in 
several  cases,  considerably  abated, 
and  the  matter  expeftorated  be- 
came less  offensive,  and  better  di- 
ge.sted.  Although  Dr.  Peecival 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  effect  a 
cure  in  any  one  instance,  yet  the 
late  Dr.  Withfring  met  with 
better  success ;  as  one  of  three  pa- 
tients was  thijs  restored  to  perteCt 
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health ;  another  received  great  b^ 
n'jfit,  and  was  much  relieved  ;  and 
the  third  was  kept  alive  by  inhaling 
this  gas  for  more  than  two  months. 
Fixed-air,  however,  can  on;y  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  those 
stages  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
when  a  purulent  expectoration,  or 
a  rupture  and  discharge  of  an  ab- 
scess in  the  lungs,  have  taken 
place  :  in  such  cases,  this  remedy 
affords  a  powerful  palliative. 

Farther,  it  is  equally  useful  wheti 
applied  to ft)ul  ulcers  ;  and  instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  the  sanies, 
or  corrupt  matter  issuing  from  cnn- 
cers,  has  been  sweetened,  the  pain 
alleviated,  and  a  better  suppura- 
tion produced,  even  after  the  car- 
rot-poultice had  failed.  But,  though 
fixed- air  evidently  cl)ecks  the  pro- 
gress of  a  cancer,  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  it  never  will  ef- 
feft  a  cure. 

Considerable  benefit  has  also  been 
received  in  ulcerated  sore-throats, 
from  inhaling  the  vapours  arising 
from  effervescing  mixtures.  This 
remedy  ought,  however,  by  no 
means  to  exclude  the  use  of  other 
antiseptic  applicalions. 

In  that  dreadful  disorder,  the 
malignant  fever,  wines  strongly 
impregnated  with  fixed-air  may  be 
administered,  with  a  view  to  check 
the  septic  ferment,  and  to  neutralize 
the  putrid  matter  i:i  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  If  the  patient's 
common  drink  were  thus  prepared, 
it  might  be  attended  with  beneficial 
effe6fs.  —  As  the  latter  stages  of 
malignant  fevers  are  generally  ac- 
companied with  putrid  diarrhoeas, 
this  evacuation  ought  not  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  use  of  astringent 
medicines ;  because  the  retention 
of  putrid  matter  in  the  body  will 
aggravate  the  delirium,  and  increase 
tlie  vehemence  of  the  fever.     And 
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if  the  disorder  be  suffered  to  take 
its  usual  course,  cfeat'a  is  the  inevi- 
table consequence. — In  cases  of  this 
dangerous  nature,  mephitic  or  fixed 
air,  produced  from  a  mixture  of 
chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol,  has  been 
iiijcfted  into  the  intestines,  by 
means  of  the  instrument  employed 
for  tobacco  clysters  ;  by  which  ap- 
plication the  violence  of  the  diarr- 
hoea was  quickly  abated;  the  heat 
and  fetor  of  the  stools  correfted ; 
and  every  alarming  and  dangerous 
symptom  in  a  short  time  removed. 

The  last  disorder  in  which  the 
use  of  fixed  air  has  been  attended 
with  sQccess,  is  the  calculus,  or 
'^tone,  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  solvent ;  but,  as  the  ex- 
periments made  on  this  subjeft 
have  not  hitherto  accurately  deter- 
mined its  efficacy,  we  cannot  speak 
cf  it  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  - 
— See  Stone. 

Flag  :  See  Floaver-de-Luce. 

FLAO,  the  Sweet,  or  Acorus 
calamus,  L.  an  indigenous  perennial 
plant,  growing  in  shallow,  standing 
waters,  rivulets,  and  marshy  places. 
It  delights  in  an  open  situation,  and 
might  be  transplanted  into  gardens, 
where  it  will  thrive,  if  the  ground 
be  moist,  and  not  shaded  by  trees; 
but  unless  it  grow  in  water,  it 
never  prodiu;es  flowers,  which  ap- 
pear about  the  latter  end  of  June, 
and  continue  till  August. 

The  root  of  this  vegetable  has  a 
very  agreeable  flavour,  which  great- 
ly improves  by  drying.  It  is  affirm- 
ed to  possess  carminative  and  sto- 
machic virtues,  having  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterish  taste,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  as  an  ingredient  in 
preparing  bitters,  though  it  is  said 
to  impart  a  nauseous  flavour. 

In  the  opinion  of  LinnjEus,  the 
powde.ed  root  of  tlie  sweet  flag 
liiight  supply  tlie  pliu;e  of  our  fo- 
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reigti  spices ;  and  is  the  only  ge- 
nuine aromatic  plant  of  cold  cli- 
mates. Others  assert,  that  agueg 
have  been  cured  by  it,  after  the 
Peruvian  bark  had  failed.  These 
roots  are  commonly  imported  from 
the  Levant,  but  those  reared  in 
Britain  are  in  no  res})e6t  inferior. 
The  fresh  root  candied,  is  used  at 
Constantinople  as  a  preservative 
against  epidemic  diseases.  —  See 
Gout.  1 

According  to  Bechstein,  the' 
leaves  may  be  employed  for  dis- 
])elling  many  noxious  insedts :  hence 
we  recommend  them  particularly 
against  the  mollis  infesting  woollen 
cloth,  and  the  destmdive  woritis 
in  books ;  for  which  pur;-;ose  ti;cy 
might,  every  year,  be  rt- placed  in  the 
corners  of  drawers  and  shelves. — M. 
Bautsch  has  used  the  whole  plant 
for  tanning  leather;  and  Dr.  Boh- 
MER  remarks  tlvat  the  French 
snuff,  called  a-la-violette,  proba- 
bly receives  its  peculiar  scent  from 
this  fragrant  root.— -Neither  horses, 
cows,  goats,  sheep,  nor  hogs,  will 
eat  the  hero  or  roots  of  this  ve-" 
getable.  ♦ 

Flail:  See  Threshing. 

FLANNEL,  a  kind  of  light, 
porous,  woollen  stuff,  woven  on  a 
loom  witli  two  treddles,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  baize. 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  useful  articles  of  wearing 
apparel ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  it  is  not  more  gene-^ 
rally  worn,  as  we  are  fully  per-" 
suaded,  that  it  would  be  the  means 
of  preventing  many  diseases. 

The  principal  objedion  to  the 
wearing  of  iiannel  appears  to  be, 
tliat  it  irritates  the  skin,  and  occa- 
sions disagreeable  sensations:  these,  ' 
however,  continue  only  for  a  few 
days,  and  the  subsequent  advan- 
tages^ thence  resulting,  amply  com- 
pensate 
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peosate  for  such  ternporary  nneasi- 
»!&;.•».  Both  young  and  gged  would 
c^erive  from  it  equal  advantages.—- 
We  do  not,  boweyer,  mean  to  in- 
sinuate, that  flannel  next  the  skin 
Siould  b^  universally  and  indiscri- 
roinately  worn  by  infants  and 
young  parsons  ;  though  it  is  an  ill- 
feunded  assertion  of  its  adversaries, 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
eruptions ;  as  it  evidently  opens  the 
pores,  promotes  perspiration,  and 
ifeus  n^p5ove3  the  principal  cause  of 
ciu^neoijs  diseases  that  originate 
from  an  obstructed  and  irregular 
state  of  the  skin. 

There  are,  however,  certain  cases 
i^  whi.cl.j?a««fZ cannot,  with  strift 
propriety,  be  used  as  an  under- 
dvess.  In  order  to  enable  the 
reader  to  ascertain  whether  its  con- 
stant use  be  advisable  or  not,  we 
shall  point  out  tlie  leading  circum- 
sjtances  which  may,  in  this  respect, 
iafjuence  his  determination  :  it  is  a 
sqjtut^iy  dress  to  all  thiose,  in  ge- 
ii^ral,  who  have  passed  tlie  meri- 
4i»n  of  life,  or  the  35th  year  of 
their  age;  tliough  they  should  not 
have  been  accustomed  to  it  from 
their  infeocy ,-  to  persons  of  a  cold 
and  phlegmatic  habit,  or  leading  a 
spdeutaiy  life.;'  to  such  as  are  sub- 
je£l  to  fits  of  the  gou*^,  rheumatism, 
irequcnt  colds  and  catarrhs  ;  to  in-r 
djviduals  very  susceptible  of  im- 
pressions counetSted  with  the  vicis- 
situdes; of  air,  weather,  and  climate; 
as  well  as  to  nenous  patients,  and 
those  who.  have  recently  recovered 
from  severe  chronical  diseases.-^ 
On  the-  contrary,  the  wearing  of 
flannel,  next  the  sldn  may  be  inju- 
rious to  constitutions  so  organized 
that  they  are  liable  to  profuse  per- 
^iration,  on  taking  even  mode- 
rate, exercise ;  or  to  those  who  are 
already  afflifted  with  scorbutic  or 
other  eruptions  of   the  skin  >  or. 
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lastly,  to  all  such  irritable  .and 
whimsical  persons  as  posses*  aeir 
ther  bodily  nor  mental  vigour  suf- 
ficient lo  overcome  the  iir.st  uneasy. 
sensations  which  it  occasions.  But 
we  are  fully  warr<intcd  to  assert, 
from  daily  ex,perience,  that  the  hji- 
bitual  use  of  this  beucticent  texture, 
lias  essentially  contributed  to  the 
recovery  of  numberless  ricketty 
children,  not  less  than  to  the  sav- 
ing of  others  \fho  were  born  of 
feeble  and  enervated  parents.  In 
short,  lliere  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  more  general  adoption 
of  tliis  saint itierous  cloth  might  pre-" 
vent  many  fatal  inflammations  of 
the  throat,  breast,  lungs,  &c.  to- 
which  the  poorer  class  of  people  arv 
remarkably  liable;- and  thus  pre 
serve  the  lives  oi  multitudes  whu 
now  become  a  prey  to  our  danip 
and  variable  climate. 

FLATULENCY,  a  very  com-, 
mon  disorder,  arising  from  vapours 
generated  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines. It  occasions  distensions, 
disagreeable  sensations,  and  fre- 
quently a  considerable  degree  of 
pain. 

.  Sedentary  persons,  and  those 
who  are  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
especially  -yvonieu,  are  very  liable 
to  attacks  of  tliis  complaint,  which 
is  generally  induced  by  tlie  eating 
of  peas,  beans,  and  oilier  legu- 
minous food.  Animal  fats,  espe- 
cially those  of  mutton  and  veal, 
if  immoderately  used,  with  large 
draughtsot  Hquor  immediately  alter 
eating  them,  are  apt  to  turn  rancid, 
on  the  stomach,  ar.d  to  be  accom- 
panied with  flatulency.  The  drink- 
ing cf  turbid  or  feculent  liquor.>», 
wh._iher  new  or  old,  as  well  as  ex- 
cessive potations  of  hot  tta,  pro 
dnce  a  similar  eft'ed.  The. habit  c 
the  patient  likewise  contributes  to- 
wards the  generation  of  these 
causes  i 
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Cliilse*; ;  so  that  in  plltegmatlc  con- 
stitutions, \s'here  the  bowels  are  of 
a  dry  and  costive  disposition,  this 
complaint  is  xnctst  frequent  and 
painful. 

The  general  method  of  treating 
flatulency'  cofisi'sts  in  administer- 
ing hot  arbmatics,  which,  however, 
ousrht  to  be  taken  with  srreat  cau- 
iiou,  as  they  often  irritate  rather 
than  relieve  the  parts  alfefted. — ■ 
The  poorer  class,  who  are  subje£t 
to  flatulency,  usually  have  recourse 
to  drams,  iftw  -wines,  or  punch — 
remedies  which  are  extremely  im- 
proper 5  and,  though  they  afford  a 
temporary  relief,  eventually  impair 
the  appetite  aiid  constitution. 

The  safest  mode  of  treatment  is, 
to  «keep  the  bowels  gently  open  by 
means  of  dy  iters,  prepared  of  half 
a  pint  of  mutton-broth,  in  which 
half  an  ounce  of  caraWay-seeds  has 
been  boiled,  adding  two  spoonfuls 
of  sweet-oil,  and  one  of  soft  sugar  5 
which  should  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  in  ttventy-four  hours. 
During  the  intermedicite  days,  gen- 
tle laxatives.  Consisting  of  single 
drams  of  vitriolated  tartar,  dissolv- 
ed in  one  ounce  of  cinnamon  wa- 
ter, may  be  taken  every  three 
hours,  till  they  producfe  the  desired 
etfeft,  in  order  to  attenuate  the 
viscous  matter  in  the  bowels. — See 
al«o  Colic,  p.  32,     ■ 

But  if  the  paroxysms  of  flatu- 
'lency  be  vio-ent,  and  accompanied 
■  tvith  vomiting  and  other  distress- 
ing symptoms,  •  so  that  neither  ab- 
sorbents nor  (-arminatives   relieve 
the  patient,  we  afe  informed  by 
i)r,  '11eich»  that  great  and  imme- 
<liate  bf  neht  has  been  derived  from 
his  method  of  extracting  the  air 
'  from  the  bowels,   by  means   of  a 
common  clystering  syringe  5  or,  still 
more  effeflually>  by  the  machine 
tf  which  wc  have  given  a  short 
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accomrt  in  our  first  vol.  ^.  22.-* 
This  useful  instrument,  we  under- 
stand, is  manufactured  by  George 
GoRTNO,  an  ingenious  turner  of 
Fiirth,  a  town  in  Franconia,  who 
sells  it  at  a  price  of  from  lOs.  to 
18s. 

FLAX,  or  Lmum,  L.  an  indi- 
genous plant.  Consisting  of  four 
species,  of  wWch  the  following  are 
the  principal :' 

1.  The  usitatissimum,  or'GoM- 
MON  Flax,  which  grows  in  corn- 
fields, and  sandy  pastures,  and 
flowers  in  the  month  of  July.— . 
This  valuable  plant  thrives  most 
luxuriantly  on  ground  newly  brokeA 
up ;  which  it  ameliorates,  if  it  be 
sown  only  every  sixth  year.  The 
best  preparatory  crops  for  flax  are 
those  of  hemp  and  potatoes.  In 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  hemp  is 
sown  the  first  year,  on  a  good  free 
open  loam,  that  has  been  well  till- 
ed, the  soil  being  properly  manuretl 
with  pigeon's  dung;  the  second 
year  again  hemp  is  cultivated  with- 
out any  manure  ;  and,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  followed  by  flax. 

With  respeCt  to  the  quality  6f 
linseed,  from  which  flax  is  propa- 
gated, that  imported  from  Riga  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  best, 
and  is  sown  broad-cast  with  clo- 
ver, in  the  proportion  of  2,  or  2^ 
bushels  per  acre.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  evinced,  that  any  other 
seed  would  be  equally  sfuccessfui, 
if  it  were  properly  kept  for  six  or 
seven  years,  before  it  is  sown ;  fdr 
the  merchants  of  Riga  frequently 
import  hnseed  from  Germany  and 
other  countries,  which,  after  sevt  - 
ral  years,  they  again  furnish  with 
the  same  seed,  but  at  an  advancej| 
price.  It  would  farther  be  an  use- 
ful praftice,  to  exchange  iinseed 
among  farmers  living  at  some  dis- 
tance :    as  it  has  been  •observed 
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that  it  impiroves,  when  cultivated  in 
a  different  soil  and  climate. — See 
also  LiNsr.ED. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  depre- 
ciations of  birds  on  this  valuable 
seed,  circuraspeft  farmers  sow  it 
after  sun-set  on  land  well  pulveriz- 
ed, and  harrow  it  in  early  tlie  next 
morning,  before  the  sun  rises. — 
Thus  the  seed,  being  moistened  by 
the  night's  dew,  is  easily  enveloped 
with  earth, and  rendered  Invisible  to 
birds. — Another  great  enemy  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  flax- plant,  is  the 
parasitical  weed  called  the  Great- 
er DoDDEK  (which  see),  or  Cuscu- 
ta Europoea,lj. — Bechstein  com- 
municates the  following  remedy, 
by  which  it  may  be  easily  and  com- 
pletely extirpated  : — To  every  bu- 
shel of  linseed,  take  two  drams  of 
<:amphor  reduced  to  powder,  by 
adding  fifteen  drops  of  spirit  of 
•wine  ;  and  mix  it  well  with  the 
seed  on  the  cn  ening  when  it  is  to 
be  sown. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  attains  the 
height  of  four  iiiclies,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  weed  it ;  an  operation 
which  ought  to  be  performed  with 
tiie  greatest  care,  that  thfe  flax  may 
not  be  trodden  down.  If  it  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  longer,  the  stalks 
will  be  so  much  bent  and  broken, 
that  they  never  regain  their  former 
straightness.  When  the  weeds  are 
carefully  eradicated,  they  should  be 
carried  ofl:'  the  field,  and  on  no  ac- 
count be  sufiered  to  lie  in  the  fur- 
rows, because  they  often  strike  root 
again,  and  thus  injure  the  growth 
of  the  flax. 

This  plant  becomes  ripe  when  it 
is  in  full  blossom  ;  but,  if  it  be  in- 
tended to  stand  for  seed,  it  will  not 
attain  to  maturity  till  the  milky 
juice  which  it  affords  is  dried  up  ; 
at  which  time  it  is  to  be  pulled,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  the  manu- 
fadurer. 
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Tlie  first  process  which  flax  ur»- 
dergoes,  is  tl)at  of  rating,  or  steep- 
ing it  in  water,  to  loosen  and  sepa- 
rate the  rind  from  the  stalk.  The 
early  flax  is  generally  watered  by 
laying  It  in  bundles,  In  a  pond  oi: 
reservoir  of  soft  water,  where  it  is 
pressed  down  by  stones,  or  other 
heavy  bodies.  In  the  course  of  a 
week,  the  rind  will  be  sufficiently 
loosened,  when  the  flax  ought  to  be 
removed  from  the  water,  spread  out 
in  the  air,  and  dried.  Great  skill 
and  precaution  are  necessary  in 
this  part  of  the  operation ;  for 
should  the  flax  be  left  too  long  In 
the  water,  the  filaments  or  threads 
will  become  rotten  and  useless  :  it 
will  therefore  be  preferable  to  take 
It  out  rather  at  an  earlier  periotl^, 
than  to  leave  it  too  long  in  the 
pits. 

Another  process  is  that  of  dew' 
ripening ;  which  is  performed  by 
spreading  the  flax  on  the  grass,  so 
that  tlie  joint  adion  of  the  rain  and 
dew  produces  an  effe6t  similar  to 
that  of  rating,  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  It  Is  never  steeped  iu 
water,  but  only  exposed  for  several 
weeks  to  the  air,  rain,  and  sun  ; 
by  which  it  is  said  to  become  finer 
and  softer  than  by  any  otlier  me- 
thod. 

To  these  operations  may  be  adcj- 
ed  that  of  rippling,  namely,  the 
separating  of  the  seed  from  the 
stalk,  by  passing  tlie  flax  -tlirough 
a  kind  of  comb  before  it  is  rated  or 
watered.  These  conibs  are  made 
of  iron,  the  teeth  of  which  are  so 
closely  set  together,  that  the  heads 
cannot  pass  through,  and  conse- 
quently are  pulled  off". 

Some  cultivators,  however,  beat 
the  seed  out  in  tlie  field  where  it 
grew.  Instead  of  rippling,  by  means 
of  a  heavy  piece  of  wood  fastened 
to  a  bundle }  after  which  it  is  sifted 
cleaa  into  a  large  sheet. 

la 


In  this  state  the  flax  Is  ready  to 
oe  manufa£tured  into  Linen;  for 
a  short  account  of  which  process, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  that  article. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made 
by  ingenious  persons,  to  improve 
flax,  or  to  render  it  flner,  softer, 
and  equal  to  silk  in  spinning.  In 
Ireland,  this  objeft  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  attained  by  boiUng 
it  for  several  hours  in  sea-water, 
with  die  addition  of  a  lye  made  of 
unslacked  lime,  and  two  or  three 
parts  of  pot-ashes :  tlius  we  have 
«cen  the  coarsest  part  of  flax,  or 
ioiv,  considerably  changed  in  its 
texture,  so  as  to  resemble  tlie  finest 
lint. — In  the  6i)th  llepoit  of  the 
Economical  Society  of  Leipzig, 
printed  in  ]  ygy  (in  German),  we 
meet  witJi  the  following  process  of 
converting  flax  into  a  silky  sub- 
stance, communicated  by  Count 
Harrsch,  director  of  the  mines  in 
llussia :  Take  pure  combed  flax, 
tie  it  up  into  rollers  covered  with 
white  buckram,  fasten  them  with 
packthre^id,  and  deposit  tliem  for 
a  fortnight  in  a  damp  cellar.  Then 
open  the  flax,  and  place  it  under 
the  cylinders  of  a  common  mangle, 
where  it  should  be  rolled  over  five 
or  six  times,  in  a  manner  similar 
to' that  pursued  with  linen.  Next, 
the  flax  should  be  passed  through 
a  fine  brass  comb.  This  process 
of  mangling  and  combing  must  be 
repeated  a  second  and  third  time, 
but  the  combs  ought  to  be  progres- 
sively finer.  By  such  treatment 
(the  Count  informs  the  Society)  a 
very  fine,  tender,  and  glossy  flax, 
may  be  obtained,  scarcely  inferior 
to  China  silk  ;  and,  though  it  loses 
more  than  one-third  of  its  sub- 
stance, yet  die  refuse,  or  tow,  is 
unconunonly  fine,  and  still  useful 
for  the  manufadurc  of  ordinary 
Rnen. 

He  farther  observes,  that,  after 
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each  combing,  particularly  the  first, 
the  filaments  appear  flat  and  cou^j 
pressed,  but  that  they  recover  their 
roundness  by  the  subsequent  ope- 
ration. Flax  thus  prepared  cannot, 
by  mere  contact,  or  tlie  seuic  ot" 
feeling,  be  distinguished  from  silk, 
and  is  fit  to  be  rnanufadured  into 
the  finest  cambric,  and  Brabant 
lace. 

Of  the  utility  of  flax  or  linseed, 
mfattening  cattle,  we  haVe  already 
ticated  in  vol.  i.  p.  46'3. 

Beside  these  various  purposes, 
flax  may  also  be  considered  as  a 
manure :  for  tlie  land  on  which  it 
is  spread,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for 
housing,  is  thus  in  a  considerable 
degree  ameliorated ;  and,  if  rated 
flax  be  laid  on  a  coarse,  sour  pas- 
ture, tlie  nature  of  tlie  herbage  will 
be  totally  changed ;  and  the  sweet-* 
est  grasses  will  in  future  grow  on 
such  indifferent  soil. — ^The  water, 
too,  in  which  the  flax  is  immersexi, 
if  properly  sprinkled  on  land,  by 
means  of  watering  carts,  will  pro- 
duce a  very  fertilizing  efle6t,  and 
increase  its  value  ten  or  fifteen 
shillings  per  acre.  But  this  water 
is  of  so  poisonous  a  nature  to  catde, 
that  die  practice  of  macerating  or 
steeping  flax,  in  any  pond  or  run- 
ning stream,  is,  by  the  33d  Hen- 
ry VIII.  c.  17,  prohibited  under 
very  severe  penalties. 

2.  The  catharticum,  or  Purg- 
ing Flax,  or  Mill-mountain,  is  an 
annual  plant,  growing  in  dry  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  and  flowering 
from  June  to  August.  It  is  eaten 
by  horses,  sheep,  and  goats. — An 
infusion  of  two  drams  of  the  dried 
plant  is  an  excellent  laxative,  and, 
has  been  given  widi  advantage  iii 
obstinate  rheumatisms. 

FLAX,  TOAD,   the  Commoj* 

Yellow,  ot  Jntirrhinum  Li/iaria, 

L.  an  indigenous  perennial  plant, 

wliich  grows  in  barren  meadows, 

pastures. 
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pastures,  and  road  side?,  and  is  iii 
flower  from  July  to  September, 

Cows,  horses,  and  swine,  refuse 
this  noxious  and,  according  to 
Bechstein,  poisonous  weed 5  nor 
is  it  relished  by  sJieep  and  goats. — ■ 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves,  however, 
has  been  used  as  a  diuretic,  and 
purgative ;  a  decoftion  of thetlowcTs 
is  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  cu- 
taneous disorders.  An  ointment 
prepared  from  the  leaves,  is  reputed 
to  afford  considerable  relief  in  that 
painful  malady,  tlie  piles. — In  dye- 
ing, SucKow  and  Dambourney 
remark,  that  the  fresh  herb,  while 
in  blossom.  Imparted  an  olive  co- 
lour to  woollen  cloth  and  silk. 
BoHMER  thus  obtained  only  a  weak 
yellow  liquor,  of  a  greenish  shade. 

FLEA,  or  Pulex,  L.  in  zoology, 
a  genus  of  insefts  requiring  no  par- 
ticular description. 

Want  of  cleanliness  remarkably 
contributes  to  the  generation  of 
fleas  5  as  the  females  deposit  their 
fcggs,  each  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
in  damp  and  filthy  places,  within 
the  crev'ices  of  boards,  on  rubbish, 
&c.  whence  they  emerge  in  tiie 
course  of  six  or  eight  days,  in  the 
form  of  greasy  whitisli  maggots. 
When  a  fortniglit  old,  they  en- 
velope themselves  in  a  small  chry- 
salis, from  which  they  sally  forili, 
after  ten  days  existence,  in  the  form 
of  fleas.  In  the  winter,  these  dif- 
ferent transformations  require  a 
period  of  six  weeks,  but  in  svimmer 
only  a  month.  They  probably  do 
not  live  longer  than  one  year  5 
though  it  is  said,  that  fleas  have 
been  kept  on  little  golden  chains 
for  six  years.  As  they  are  able  to 
draw  a  weight  eighty  times  greater 
than  that  of  their  own  bodies, 
some  frivolous  persons  have  occa- 
sionally kept  tliem  harnessed  to 
mioiature  carriages,  &c.     Leaping 
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nlso  is  a  singular  proof  of  theif 
niuscular  strength  ;  as,  by  pressing 
the  belly  downwards,  expanding 
their  legs,  and  then  suddenly  con- 
tradling  them,  these  creatures  dart 
forward  to  a  di  stance  of  10  or  12 
inches. 

Children  and  females  are  re- 
markably liable  to  the  attacks  of 
this  little  enemy  ;  a  circumstance 
which  must  be  attributed  to  their 
more  tender  skin,  their  purer  blood, 
longer  clothes,  and,  in  some  indi- 
viduals, perhaps  to  a  peculiar  state 
of  perspiration. — Cleanliness,  and 
frequent  sprinkling  of  the  room 
witli  a  simple  decodtion  of  worm- 
wood, will  soon  exterminate  the 
whole  breed  of  these  troublesome 
vermin ;  and  the  best  remedy  to 
expel  them  from  bed-clothes,  is 
a  bag  filled  with  dry  moss,  the 
odour  of  which  is  to  them  extreme- 
ly ottensive — Others  cover  the 
floors  of  the  rooms  where  fleas 
abound,  with  t!ie  leaves  of  the  al- 
der tree,  while  the  dew  is  on  the 
foliage,  to  which  these  insefts 
fondly  adhere,  and  thus  may  be 
easily  destroyed.  Mercurial  oint-^ 
nient,  sulphur,  and  fumigation  with 
the  leaves  of  penny-royal,  or  the 
fresh-gathcrcd  foliage  of  that  plant, 
sewed  up  in  a  bag,  and  laid  in  tlie 
bed,  are  also  remedies  pointed  out 
for  the  expulsion  of  fleas. 

Dogs  and  cats  may  be  effeOxial- 
ly  secured  from  the  persecutions 
of  these  vermin,  by  occasionally 
anointing  their  skin  with  sweet 
oil. 

FLEA-BANE,  the  Great,  or 
PtowMAK's  Spikenard,  Cnnyza 
sijiiarrosa,  L.  an  indigenous  bien- 
nial plant,  growing  in  mountain- 
ous meadows  and  pastures,  in  a 
calcareous  soil,  and  producing  yel- 
low flowers  in  the  mouths  of 'Jiliy 
and  August. 

•    ■•       '        ■  This 
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This  plant  possesses  the  odour 
6f  musk ;  the  smoke,  occasioned 
by  burning  it,  was  formerly  much 
Employed  for  the  destrudion  of 
fleas,  gnats,  and  other  inserts.  It 
was  also  recommended  in  cutane- 
ous disorders,  but  is  at  present  ex- 
{)loded  from  the  shops. — In  a  sinii- 
ar  manner  has  the  Canada  Flea- 
bxsR,  or  Erigeron  Canadense,  L. 
lost  its  reputation,  both  for  banish- 
ing fleas,  add  answering  other  su- 
{)erstitious  incantations ;  for  which 
it  was  celebrated  in  former  times. 

FLESH-MEAT,  or  the  flesh  of 
animals  prepared  for  food,  is  an 
important  objeft  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy.— In  this  place,  however, 
■Cve  shall  comrfiunicate  only  the 
most  proper  and  efFe6tual  ways  of 
jpresefving  such  meat  in  a  fresh 
state,  especially  in  the  hot  days  of 
Summer,  as  we  treat  of  its  relative 
salubrity  and  influence  on  health, 
under  the  distinft  heads  of  Beef, 
Mutton,  Pork,  Veal,  &c.  as 
well  as  under  the  general  l?ead  of 
Food. 

In  a  work  cn\!\\\td"  Miscellanea 
Curiosa,"  by  Mr.  Jones,  we  find 
an  easy  method  of  preparing  flesh- 
meat,  without  spices,  and  with 
tery  little  salt ;  yet  so  as  to  keep 
good,  and  always  ready  for  eating, 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  in  tlie 
warmest  climates.  He  gives  us 
this  account  of  the  Moorish  Elcholle, 
made  of  beef,  mutton,  or  camel's 
flesh,  but  chiefly  of  beef  j  which 
is  viniformly  cut  in  long  slices,  well 
sailed,  and  suffered  to  lie  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  pickle.  It  is 
theh  removed  from  those  tubs  or 
jars,  into  others  filled  with  fresh 
water;  and,  when  it  has  lain  a 
night,  it  is  taken  out,  put  on  ropes, 
in  the  sun  and  air  to  dry.  When 
tlioroughly  dried  and  hard,  h  is  cut 
iuto  pieces  of  tv/b  or  three  inches 
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lon^,  and  thrown  into  a  pan,  or* 
cauldron,  which  is  kept  ready  witH 
boiling  oil  and  suet  sufficient  toi 
cover  it ;  thus  it  is  boiled,  till  it 
be  very  clear  and  red  on  cutting 
it ;  when  it  is  again  taken  out  and 
set  to  drain.  After  having  under- 
gone this  process,  it  stands  to  cool, 
while  jars  are  prepared  for  storing 
it ;  at  the  iAme  time  pouring  upon 
it  tlie  liquor  in  which  it  was  fried  j 
and,  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly 
cold,  the  Vessels  are  closely  stop- 
ped. Preserved  in  tins  manner,  it 
will  remain  hard,  and  keep  twoi 
years  :  indeed,  the  hardest  is  con- 
sidered as  the  best  and  most  pa- 
latable. Thus  it  is  brought  to  table 
by  the  Moors,  who  sometimes  fry- 
it  with  eggs  and  g£?rlic,  sometimes^ 
stew  it  and  squeeze  on  it  the  juice 
of  lemon.  It  is  affirmed  to  be  a 
very  good  dish,  either  hot  or  cold. 

Another  niethod  of  preserving 
flesh-meat,  especially  veal  and 
lamb,  is  praftised  in  Geimany,  and 
consists  simply  in  immersing  tliem 
in  skimmed  milk,  so  as  to  cover  tlier 
whole  joint.  In  warm  weatiier,  the 
milk  should  be  changed  twice  the 
first  day,  and  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  J  but,  in  a  cool  temperature, 
it  is  sufficient  to  renew  it  ever/ 
two  or  three  days.  Thus,  tlie  meat 
may  be  kept  in  a  sweet  state  for 
several  weeks  ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
Washed  in  spring  water  before  it 
is  dressed. — 'Game  and  beef,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  preserved  in  the 
stime  manner,  and  therefore  should 
be  wrapped  in  a  clean  linen  cloth, 
and  buried  in  a  box  filled  with  dry- 
sand,  where  it  will  remain  sweet 
for  three  weeks,  if  deposited  in  au 
airy,  dry,  and  cool  chamber. 

One  ot  the  cheapest  means  of 
preventing  putrefadtion  in  flesh- 
meat,  would  be  that  of  covering  it 
with  charciid  powaer  (sec  vol.  i.  p. 
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494);  but  experiments  are  sliU 
wanting  to  ascertain  its  eti'e6t  on, 
animal  substances  of  different 
kinds;  We  think,  however,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  entertained  of 
the  successful  result. — With  rc- 
spe6l:  to  the  best  method  oi  pick- 
ling meat,  we  refer  to  the  articles 
BEEf  and  Pickle. 

FLEUK-WORM,  or  Flewk- 
"WORM,  Fasciola  hepatica,  L.  an 
kiseft,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
child's  finger-nail  :  it  creeps  up  the 
gall-du£ts  from  the  intestines,  and, 
preying  upon  the  livers  of  sheep, 
occasions  coughs  and  consumptions 
in  those  animals. 

Sheep,  pasturing  in  moist  grounds, 
are  frequently  atfacked  by  diis  in- 
se6t,  which  Dr.  D.^rwin  conjec- 
tures to  arise  from  the  bile  becom- 
ing too  much  diluted,in  con.scquence 
of  their  watery  food}  so  that  it  does 
not  possess  .sufficient  acrimony  to 
prevent  the  depredations  of  £ewk- 
worms. 

The  remedy  in  general  prescrib- 
ed, is  to  dissolve  one  ounce  of  salt 
in  water  ;  but  Dr.  Darwin  sug- 
gests, that  the  salt  may  be  used 
with  greater  advantage,  it  hay 
were  moistened  with  the  solution, 
which  would  tiuis  supply  more 
wholesome  nourishment,  tlian  is 
usually  given  to  sheep  troubled 
with  these  vermin. 

FLINT,  or  Sikx,  L.  a  kind  o£ 
opaque  stone,  which  is,  in  gene- 
ral, of  a  roundish  for4Ti,  covered 
with  a  white  cnist,  of  a  smooth- 
uniform  texture,  and  .so  hard,  as 
to  emit  fire,  when  stricken  against 
steel.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  ma- 
nufaiSture  of  glass. — For  this  pur- 
pose the  hardest  flints  are  selected, 
such  as  will  resist  tlie  file,  and  be- 
come white  when  calcined.  They 
a^  first  cleansed  from  the  white 
\y:ust  adlieriug  to  them  j  then  buint 
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in  a  strong  fire,  and  thrown,  wfilfe 
red-hot,  into  cold  water.  .^Vftei; 
cleaning  them  of  the  ashes,  the 
flints  are  finely  pulverized  in  an 
iron  mortar,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve.  Weak  aqua-fortis  is  next  ■ 
poured  on  the  powder,  with  a 
view  to  dissolve  any  particles  of 
iron  periiaps  acquired  from  the 
mortar.  This  mixture  is  to  be  re- 
peatedly stirred,  and  then  left  to 
subside,  after  which  the  liquor  is 
to  be  poured  off,  tlie  powder  wash- 
ed several  times  with  hot  water, 
and,  lastly,  dried.  In  this  state 
it  is  fit  to  be  converted  into  glass. 

In  the  year  1/42,  an  oil  was 
prepared  from  Hints  by  Messrs. 
Betton  and  Wellington,  of 
Shrewsbury,  for  which  they  ob^ 
tained  a  patent.  It  may  be  made 
of  4oz.  of  flints  calcined,  pulve- 
rized, and  mixed  with  12  oz.  of 
salt  of  tartar.  These  ingredients 
are  next  to  be  melted  together  in  a 
crucible  over  a  strong  fire,  and  run 
into  an  open  glass,  which  strongly- 
attradts  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
is  completely  soluble  in  water,  ex- 
cepting a  small  portion  of  eai'thy 
matter.  This  glass  is  tlicn  to  be 
pulverized,  and  set  in  a  cellar  where 
it  will  spontaneously  liquely  into 
an  oil}  which  the  patentees  have 
affirmed  to  be  efficacious  in  cur- 
ing obstinate  rheumatisms. — ^We 
doubt,  however,  the  utility  of  this 
medicine,  as  there  are  other  local' 
remedies,  more  proper  and  effica- 
cious in  that  painful  comp'aint.— ■ 
See  Rheumatism. 

Flixweed.     See  Cress, 

Floating  Land.  See  Irri- 
gation. 

FLOOR,  in  arciiitedure,  the 
area,  or  lower  part  of  a  room,, 
which  is  in  general  covered  with 
boards. 

The  best  wood  tliat  can  be  se- 
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lefted  for  this  purpose,  h  yellow 
deal,  thoroughly  seasoned  ;  which, 
if  well  laid,  will  for  a  long  time  re- 
tain its  colour  5  whereas  the  white 
sort,  by  frequent  washing,  becomea 
blacki  and  presents  a  disagreeable 
appearance.  The  joints  of  the 
boards  are  usually  made  plain,  so 
as  barely  to  touch  each  other ;  but, 
as  the  materials  are  not  always  per- 
fedly  dry,  the  boards  not  unfre- 
i^uenlly  shrink,  and  the  water  runs 
through  them  every  time  they  are 
washed,  by  which  the  ceiling  un- 
derneath is  injured.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  they  should  al- 
ways be  made  either  with  edges,  so 
^s  to  fold  over  each  other  about 
half  an  inch,  or  with  what  is  called 
dove-tails  :  in  the  latter  case,  the 
lower  edge  is  nailed  down,  and  the 
next  driven  into  it,  so  that  the  nails 
are  effectually  concealed. 

In  the  habitations  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  the  floors  are  generally 
made  of  loam.  The  best  materials 
for  this  purpose  are  two-thirds  of 
lime,  one  of  coal-ashes,  and  a 
small  portion  of  clay.  The  whole 
of  these  ingredients  is  to  be  well 
tempered  with  water,  and  left  to 
subside  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
when  it  is  to  be  worked  up  again. 
This  operation  should  be  repeated 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days, 
till  the  mixture  become  smooth  and 
glutinous,  when  it  will  be  fit  for 
use.  After  the  ground  is  made 
perfedly  level,  tlie  composition  is 
to  be  laid  on  to  the  depth  of  two 
and  a  half,  or  three  inches,  and 
carefully  smoothed  with  a  trowel. 
The  hottest  season  of  the  year  is 
the  most  proper  for  applying  this 
mixture,  which,  when  completely 
dried,  will  make  a  most  durable 
floor,  especially  for  malt-houses.— 

$Ce    CoONTRY-HoUSES, 

FLOUNDEK,   or  PleuroneSes 
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fiesuSy  L,  a  fish,  which  abounds 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  sea,  and  is 
also  found  in  rivers,  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  shore. 
It  niay  be  easily  distinguished  from 
plaise,  or  any  other  fish  belonging 
to  the  same  genus,  by  a  row  of 
small,  but  sharp  spines,  which  sur- 
round its  upper  sides,  and  are 
placed  at  that  part  where  the  fins 
are  united  to  the  body :  a  similar 
row  marks  the  side-line,  and  extends 
half  way  down  the  back.  The  up- 
per part  of  the  body  is  of  a  pale 
brown,  which  is  sometimes  mark- 
ed with  a  few  spots  of  greasy  yel- 
low. 

Flounders  seldom  grow  to  aiiy 
size  in  the  rivers,  few  exceeding 
tlic  weight  of  five  or  six  pounds  j 
tliey  are,  however,  preferred  to 
tliose  which  are  caught  in  th<f  seaj 
being  much  sweeter,  and  at  the 
same  time  having  a  more  delicate 
flavour. 

FLOUR,  the  meal  of  wheat,  r}'^e, 
&c.  finely  ground  and  sifted. 

We  have  already  stated,  that 
corn  is  the  prey  of  a  variety  of  in-* 
se£ts :  when  converted  mio  Jlour, 
it  is  subje6t  to  the  depredations  of 
another  race  of  destroyers,  which 
multiply  in  it  so  rapidly,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  they  wholly  con- 
sume its  substance.  These  inse6ts 
are  of  an  oblong,  slender  forraj 
their  heads  are  provided  with  a 
kind  of  proboscis  or  snout,  with 
which  they  take  in  their  food  j 
their  body  is  composed  of  several 
lings.  They  do  incalculable  da- 
mage to  the  floor  deposited  in  ma- 
gazines for  armies  or  other  public 
uses  ;  and  after  they  have  insinu- 
ated themselves  into  any  parcel,  the 
o:dy  method  that  can  be  adt^ted 
for  saving  the  whole  quantity  is,  to 
convert  it  immediately  into  bread. 

In  order  to  prevent  such  noxi- 
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,  ous  vermin  from  breeding  in  flour, 
this  valuable  coramociity  should  be 
kept  thoroughly  dry,  as  well  as 
the  barrels  into  which  it  is  ]iacked  : 
with  such  precautions,  if  the  flour 
be  placed  in  a  cool  and  airy  room, 
il  will  be  effectually  preserved. — 
Sometimes,  however,  it  happens, 
that  though  ever)'  attention  be  be- 
stowed on  it,  flour  becomes  sprit, 
or  damaged,  and  thus  acquires  an 
unpleasant  flavour.  This  may  be 
remedied  by  mixing  a  quantity  of 
ground  rice  (in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  to  ten  of  flour)  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  yeast  and  water  j 
keeping  the  mixture  before  the 
fire  for  the  space  of  two  hours ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time,  the 
whole  may  be  wrought  into  bread, 
5n  the  common  manner  :  thus  it 
•w\\\  be  totally  divested  of  its  dis- 
agreeable flavour. — See  also  Bak- 
ing, vol.  i.  p.  150. 

The  proportion  of  flour,  wliich 
a  bushel  of  grain  affords,  greatly 
varies.  A  bushel  of  Essex  wheat, 
Winchester  measure,  weighs  upon 
an  average  about  60lbs.,  which, 
when  ground,  will  yield  (exclusive 
of  the  loss  incurred  by  the  grind- 
ing and  drying)  45|lbs.  c^  the 
flour  called  seconds,  which  alone  is 
used  for  baking  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  England,  and  which 
affords  the  most  wholesome,  though 
jiot  the  whitest  bread.  Beside  the 
seconds,  siw;h  a  bushel  of  wheat 
yields  ISlbs.  of  pollard  and  bran  : 
the  total  loss  in  grinding  seldom 
exceeds  one  pound  and  a  lialf. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Editors  of 
the  Supplement  to  the  Encyciopcedia 
Britannica  (Art.  Bkead),  states, 
that  he  weighed  2bushels,Winches- 
ter  measure,  of  white  and  red  wheat, 
tiie  whole  of  which  amounted  to 
122 lbs.  This  wheat  was  ground 
under   Iiis   own   inspe6tion,    and 
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yielded  121  fibs,  of  meal,  so  thai' 
the  waste  or  loss  in  grinding  the 
two  bushels,  an^ounted  only  to  half 
a  pound.  The  meal  was  also  dress- 
ed in  l>is  presence,  and  produced 
03|lbs.  of  seconds,  and  25ilbs.  of 
pollard  and  bran^  so  that  the  whole 
loss  in  the  two  bushels,  both  by 
grinding  and  dressing,  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  pounds  and  a  half.     The 
bran  and  pollard  were  also  dressed 
in  a  bolting  milV,  and  produced 
Us.  oz. 
Sharps  -  6     O 

Fine  Pollard  -58 
Coarse  ditto  -'7  8 
Broad  Bran       -       5     8 
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One  pound  only  was  thus  lost  in 
the  bolting,  and  if  the  sharps  had 
been  sifted,  tliey  would  have  af- 
forded three  pounds,  of  good  flour. 
"We  are  inclined  to  think,  from 
these  and  similar  data,  if  the  price 
of  wheat  were  given,  that  of  flour 
niight  be  easily  ascertained,  and 
those  frauds  which  are  now  prac- 
tised with  impunity,  could  be  effec- 
tually prevented. 

Many  valuable  substitutes  for 
Jhiir  have  already  been  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  Bread,  vol.  i, 
p.  332,  and  foil.  In  this  place, 
theretore,  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  most  plentiful  and  the 
cheapest  of  these  articles,  in  times 
of  great  scarcity,  would  doubtless 
be  the  Chesnut  (of  which  we 
have  given  an  account  in  its  alpha- 
betical order) ;  and  likewise  the 
diffisrent  roots  growing  wild  under 
fences,  near  ditches,  and  frequently 
on  extensive  commons.  Of  these 
beneficial  vegetables,  tbe  attentive 
reader  will  find  numerous  instjmces 
recorded  in  the  progress  of  this 
work,  as  well  as  a  distinft  enu- 
meration in  the  pages  before  cited. 
FLOWER, 
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FLOWER,  or  Flos,  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  plants  and  trees, 
which  contains  the  organs  of  fruc- 
Stification. — See  Botany,  vol,  i. 
p.3l6. 

From  their  frequent  utility  as 
medicinal  drugs,  as  well  as  their 
external  beauty,  llie  preservation 
of  Jiowers  becomes  an  objedt  of 
some  miportance.  For  this  pur- 
pose, various  methods  have  been 
devised,  from  which  we  sele6t  tlie 
following,  originally  suggested  by 
Sir  John  Hill  :  Let  a  sufficient 
ciuantity  of  fine  sand  be  washed, 
so  as  completely  to  separate  all  ex- 
traneous matter.  It  is  next  to  be 
dried,  an  J  sifted  in  order  to  cleanse 
it  from  the  gross  impurities  that 
would  not  rise  in  wasiiing.  The 
flower  or  plant  intended  to  t>e  pre- 
served, should  then  be  gathered 
with  a  convenient  portion  of  the 
stalk,  and  deposited  in  an  earthen 
vessel  adapted  to  its  size.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  sand,  prepared  as 
above  dire6J:ed,  is  next  to  be  heat- 
ed, and  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  so  as  to  cover  it  equally, 
and  the  plant  or  tlower  placed  on 
such  sand,  so  as  to  touch  no  part  of 
the  vessel.  More  sand  is  then  to 
be  sifted  over,  that  the  leaves  may 
gradually  expand,  without  receiv- 
ing any  injury,  till  the  plant  or 
Jiower  is  covered  to  the  depth  of 
two  inches.  The  vessel  is  now  to 
be  placed  in  a  stove,  or  hot-house, 
heated  by  gradations  to  the  50th 
degree  of  Reaumur,  or  about 
144°  of  Fahrenheit),  where  it 
should  stand  for  one,  two,  or  more 
days,  in  proportion  to  the  tliick- 
ness  or  succulence  of  such  plant, 
or  flower.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  sand  may  be  gently 
ehaken  off  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
the  pl:uit  carefully  taken  out,  when 
It  will  be  found  iu  all  its  beauty  ; 
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its  shape  being  as,  elegant,  and  its 
colours  as  vivid,  as  when  it  was 
growing  in  a  natural  state. 

There  are  some  flowers,  especi- 
jdly  tuhps,  which  require  certain 
little  operations,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  adherence  of  their  petals. 
Widi  respect  to  these,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cut  tlie  triangular  fruit 
that  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 
flower,  previously  to  covering  it 
with  sand  ;  for  the  petal  will  then 
remain  more  firmly  attached  to  the 
stalk. 

This  metliod  may  be  applied  to 
such  plants  and  flowers  as  are  em- 
ployed in  medicine  :  for,  tliough 
it  be  not  always  necessary  to  pre- 
serve their  original  colour  and 
form,  yet  the  less  change  they 
undergo,  the  better  will  they  re- 
tain their  natural  properties.  Far- 
ther, the  preservation  of  beautiful 
leaves  and  flow  ers  in  thdr  original 
shape  and  colour,  by  placing  tliem 
in  such  a  situation  that  they  may 
suffer  no  subsequent  alteration,  ex- 
cept that  from  lengtli  of  time  or 
accident,  is  surely  an  objett  that 
merits  the  attention  of  every  lover 
of  Nature. — See  Herbal, 

Beside  this  mode  of  preserving 
flowers,  they  may  be  prepared  so 
as  to  retain  their  beauty  during  the 
winter,  and  even  to  blow  at  any 
period  recjuired.  In  order  to  suc- 
ceed in  in  this  attempt,  the  most 
perfed  buds  of  tlie  flowers,  should 
be  seleded  at  the  tijue  when  they 
are  about  to  open.  These  should 
be  cut  oft'  witli  a  pair  of  scissars, 
leaving  to  each  a  piece  of  tlie  stem 
about  three  inches  in  length}  tlie 
end  of  which  is  immediately  to  be 
covered  with  Spanish  wax.  As 
soon  as  tlie  buds  arc  somewhat 
shrunk  and  wrinkled,  they  are  to 
be  folded  up,  separately,  in  a  piece 
of  clean  diy  paper,  and  deposited 
X  3  in 
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in  a  dry  box  or  drawer,  where 
they  will  keep  withoiit  decaying. — 
In  the  winter,  or  whenever  the 
flowers  are  required  to  blow,  the 
wax  is  to  be  cut  off  the  buds,  and 
these  should  in  the  evening  be  im- 
mersed into  water,  in  which  a  little 
nitre,  or  common  salt,  has  been 
dissolved  :  if  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  on  the  succeeding  day, 
they  will  expand  -v^'ith  all  their 
original  fragrance  and  beauty. 

There  are  a  few  general  remarks 
made  by  eminent  botanists,  on  the 
growth,  enlargement,  colours,  and 
duplication  of  Jtoicers  ;  the  sub- 
stance of  which  we  shall  commu- 
nicate under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  It  is  an  established  facl,  that 
flowers  as  -well  as  fruits  grow  lar- 
ger in  the  shade,  and  ripen  and 
decay  soonest,  when  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Hence,  likewise,  the 
foliage  or  buds  of  plants  requires 
more  moisture  for  its  vigorous 
growth  than  their  flowers,  or  or- 
gans of  fructification.  Farther,  ob- 
serves Dr.  Darwin',  the  frequent 
rains  of  our  climate,  are  apt  not 
only  to  wash  off  the  farina  from 
the  bursting  anthers,  and  tlius  to 
prevent  the  impregnation  of  the 
pistil,  but  also  to  delay  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit  or  seeds,  from  the 
want  of  a  due  evaporation  of  their 
perspirable  matter,  as  well  as  from 
the  deficiency  of  solar  light  in 
cloudy  seasons.  In  another  place 
of  his  admirable  "  Phytohgia," 
this  philosopher  remarks  that,  as 
a  superfluous  supply  of  watpr  is 
piore  friendly  to  the  growth  of  leaf- 
buds,  than  to  the  generation  of 
flower-buds,  theprodudion  of  seeds 
may  be  forwarded  by  supplying 
their  roots  with  less  water  than 
•usual.  But  when  the  blossoms  ap- 
pear, nn  addition  of  water  promotes 
\hp\r  growth,  by  affording  nourib|i- 
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ment,  which  should  again  be  les- 
sened, when  the  fruit  has  acquire4 
its  full  size,  both  to  promote  its 
maturity  and  improve  its  flavour ; 
as  the  saccharine  matter  and  essen- 
tial oil  will  thus  be  in  a  less  diluted 
state. — Altliough  the  fruit  may  be- 
come sweeter  and  larger,  when  tho 
green  as  well  as  the  floral  leaves 
continue  on  the  tree,  yet  the  corols 
with  the  stamens,  stigmas,  and 
neSaries  (the  succeeding  fruit  not 
considered)  suffer,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Darwix,  no  injury  when 
both  kinds  of  leaves  are  removed, 
as  by  tlie  depredations  of  insects. 
Nay,  some  florists  assert,  that  the 
flowers  thus  become  stronger,  pro- 
ducing no  bulbs,  as  is  the  case  with 
tulips  and  hyacinths. 

2.  The  variegated  colours  of  the 
petals  of  flowers  are  so  beautiful, 
and  aff'brd  such  delight  to  the  eye 
of  the  contemplative  naturalist,  as 
to  deserve  some  investigation.  It 
is  probable  that  varieties  in  the  co- 
lours of  single  flowers  raised  from 
seeds,  maybe  generally  obtained  by 
sowing  those  w  hich  already  posses? 
different  shades,  contiguous  to 
others  of  the  same  species ;  or,  by 
bending  the  flowers  of  one  colour 
and  shaking  the  anther-dust  over 
those  of  another.  Thus  Dr.  Dak- 
wiN'^  supposes  the  beds  of  the  corn 
blue-bottle,  centaurea  cy^nus,  acr 
qu'u'e  those  beautiful  shades  of  blue, 
purple,  and  white.  As  some  anir 
mals  change  their  natural  colours, 
when  transplanted  in  different  si- 
tuations of  soil,  a  similar  effeft  m^y 
be  produced  by  sowing  flowers  in 
faftitious  composts,  which  consi- 
derably differ  from  each  other  with 
respeft  to  vegetable  nutrirnent,  and 
perhaps  also  in  their  colour,  Exf 
periments  on  this  subje£t,  as  well 
as  on  the  variegation  of  the  leave? 
of  shrubs  «nd  trees,  are  however 
wanting 
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Wanting  to  confirm  this  conje^hire; 
though  the  latter  probably  origi- 
nates from  soil  or  situation,  and  may 
be  commun'cateJ  by  ingrafting. — 
Theoriginof  «(Jw;co!ours  in  flowers, 
and  of  variegated  foliage,  is  imagin- 
ed to  arise  from  the  want  of  nou- 
rishment of  the  soil  on  which  tliey 
grow,  compared  t^  that  assigned  to 
them  by  Nature  ;  or  from  a  defeat 
of  moisture  and  of  heat ;  a  suppo- 
sition countenanced  by  the  dwar- 
fish size  of  such  plants,  in  general, 
and  especially  by  the  reduced  sta- 
ture of  tulips,  when  their  petals  ac- 
quire  various  colours. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  va- 
rious colours  presented  by  some 
flowers,  such  as  poppies,  has  not 
hitherto  been  distin£tly  ascertained  j 
but  Dr.  Darwin  conjediires  that, 
as  tliey  arc  not  variable  by  the  ob- 
liquity with  which  they  are  seen, 
like  those  of  mother-pearl,  card- 
iish,  &c.  they  do  not  dep.-ad  on 
the  thinness  of  their  pellicle,  and 
may,  therefore,  arise  from  tlie 
greater  facility  which  some  parts  of 
T'cgetables,  more  tlian  others,  pos- 
sess in  parting  with  their  oxygen 
(which  see)  when  exposed  to  the 
sun's  light ;  for  all  flowers  are  more 
or  less  blanched  before  they  first 
open, 

3.  The  origin  of  doulleflozvers 
is  believed  to  result  from  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  the  plant,  in  con- 
sequenceof  excessive  nourishment, 
moisture,  and  warmth  :  they  arise 
jfrom  the  increase  of  some  parts  of 
the  flower,  and  the  consequent 
exclusion  of  others.  As  they  present 
a  greater  blaze  of  colour  in  a  small 
space,  and  continue  in  bloom  for 
some  weeks  longer  than  single 
flowers,  the  method  of  producing 
them'  from  seeds  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. Botanists  very  properly 
term  such  muitipUed  flowers  vege- 
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tahle  monster^,  because  they  pos- 
sess no  stamens  or  pistils,  and 
therefore  can  produce  no  i>eeds. — • 
Nevertheless,  they  are  frequ.-ntly 
raised  immediately  from  seeds ;  be- 
cause flowers  cultivated  with  more 
manure,  moisture,  and  waimth  than 
is  congenial  to  them,  not  only  grow- 
larger  and  more  vigorously,  but 
likewise  shew  a  tendency  to  be- 
come double,  by  having  one  or  two 
supeaiumeiiiry  pestals  in  each 
flinver,  such  as  the  stock  July  flower, 
cheirantlius,  and  anemone.  It  is 
stil  Imore  remarkable,  tliat  this  du- 
plicature  is  communicated  to  those 
individual  blossoms :  hence  florists 
tie  a  thread  round  such  flowers,  to 
mark  them,  and  to  colled  their  seeds 
separately,  from  which  double  or 
full  flowers  are  said  to  be  uniform- 
ly producexi,  if  they  be  cultivated 
with  additional  manure,  moisture, 
and  warmth,  as  has  been  already 
obser\'cJ. — ^There  subsists  a  curi- 
ous analogy,  concludes  Dr.  Dar- 
win, between  tliese  vegetable 
monsters  and  those  of  the  animal 
world ;  for  a  diiplicature  of  limbs 
frequently  attends  the  latter,  as. 
chickens  and  turkeys  with  four  legs 
and  four  wings,  and  calves  with 
two  heads.  In  mules,  also,  the 
most  important  organs  become  de- 
ficient, so  that  they  cannot  propa- 
gate their  species ;  exactly  analo- 
gous to  tliese  full  flowers  which, 
from  the  same  cause,  produce  no 
seed.  Witli  respedt  to  botanic 
systems,  it  may  be  observed  from 
these  vegetables  of  exuberant 
growth,  tliat  the  stamens  and  pis- 
tils are  less  liable  to  change  than 
the  corols  and  nettaries  j  conse- 
quently, that  they  are  more  proper 
parts  for  arranging  plants  into 
classes  j  and  that  on  this  idea 
LiNN^us  construfted  his  unri- 
valled system.  Lastly,  the  calyx, 
X4  or 
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or  perianth,  being  seldom  found  In 
a  double  or  multiplied  state,  is  the 
next  part  of  a  flower  that  is  liable 
to  the  least  changes ;  and  may, 
therefore,  on  accurate  inspedtion, 
serve  to  deted  the  genera  of  naany 
duoble  flowers. 

With  respect  to  the  colours 
•which  may  be  extraSed  from 
flowers,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  Colouring  Matter,  p, 
38,  and  to  the  different  flowers  as 
they  occur  in  their  alphabetical 
order. 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE,  or  Flag, 
Iris,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  consisting 
of  54  species,  the  following  three 
of  which  are  natiyes  of  Britain  : 

1 .  The  psmdacorous,  Water 
Flower-de-Ltjce,  or  Yellow 
Flag  ;  which  is  perennial,  grows 
on  tlie  banks  of  riyers,  in  marshes 
and  wet  meadows,  and  produces 
large  yellow  flowers  in  the  month 
of  July.  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
when  fresh,  are  eaten  by  gcats^  and 
when  in  a  dry  state,  by  cows,  but 
they  are  ^•elused  by  horses  and 
togs. — On  account  of  its  poisonous 
nature  to  all  cattle,  except  sheep, 
this  yegetable  ought  to  be  carefully 
extirpated  from  meadow-grounds, 
and  their  contiguous  ditches.  The 
juice  of  the  fresh  root  is  very  acrid, 
and  has  been  found  to  produce 
plentiful  evacuations  from  the 
bowels,  after  other  powerful  reme- 
dies had  failed  :  by  continuing  its 
use,  it  cured  an  obstinate  dropsy. 
For  this  purpose,  it  has  been  taken 
in  closes  of  80  drops,  every  second 
or  tliird  hourj  but  the  degree  of 
Its  acrimony  is  so  uncertain,  that 
it  can  never  be  generally  used. — 
Witli  more  adyaiitage  and  safety 
y-e  may  recommend  the  uhole  of 
jliis  strc  ngly  astringent  plant  to  the 
taniicr;  ai,d  its  flowers  to  the  dyer, 
for  txtrading  a  beautiful  yellow  3 
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but  the  root,  in  particular,  as  % 
substitute  for  galls  in  preparing  s( 
black  dye,  or  ink,  with  vitriol  of 
iron. — Lastly,  the  roots  of  this  spe- 
cies are  stated  to  be  an  antidote  to 
the  bite  of  a  mad-dog;  and,  after 
having  been  mixed  with  the  food 
of  some  hogs  that  had  been  bitten, 
they  escaped  the  disease,  while 
others,  injured  by  the  same  dog, 
died  raving  mad. 

2.  The  ftetida,  Stinking Flow- 
ER-DE-LucE,  Gladwyn,  or  Flag, 
which  is  found  on  hedge-banks, 
and  sloping  grounds,  particularly 
in  the  south-western  counties  of 
England  :  it  is  perennial,  and  pro- 
duces flowers  of  a  purplish  ash- 
colour,  which  lose  their  smell  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  blow  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July. — ^This 
plant  is  refused  by  horses,  sheep, 
and  goats ;  its  leaves  are  very  fetid, 
and,  when  bruised,  smell  like  ran- 
cid bacon.  The  juice  of  the  roots 
of  this,  as  well  as  the  preceding 
species,  have  occasionally  been 
used  to  excite  sneezing ;  which  is 
a  dangerous  pra61ice,  and  has  some- 
times been  attended  with  violent 
convulsions.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
more  usefully  employed  for  the  de- 
stru6tion  of  bugs  and  other  vermin. 

3.  The  Xiphinm,  or  Bulbous- 
rooted  Flower -DE -Luce,  or 
Flag,  which  has  long  been  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens,  on  account 
of  its  beauty.  It  has  lately  been 
found  wild  in  the  county  ot  Wor- 
cester, and  produces  generally  pur- 
plish-blue flowers.-— M.  ScHtJLZii 
informs  us,  in  his  "  Social  Karra-^ 
lives"  (in  German),  that  he  made 
the  following  expeiiments  with  the 
azure-blue  flowers  of  this  negle6le4 
plant :  tie  first  bruised  the  hower- 
leaves  in  a  marble  mortar,  ex7 
pressed  their  juice,  colleAed  it  in  a 
shallow  glass  vessel,  and,  after  add^ 
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icg  a  srnali  portion  of  finely-pul- 
verised alum,  he  suffered  it  to  dry 
iinder  shade,  in  the  open  air:  thus, 
he  obtained  a  very  beautiful  green 
pig  men  t.  The  flowers,  however, 
should  be  gathered  in  dry  weather, 
their  white  parts  carefully  sepa- 
rated from  the  coloured  leaves,  and 
the  pounded  alum  gradually  mixed 
•with  the  juice,  till  the  desired  co- 
lour becomes  perceptible.  With 
this  preparation,  both  linen  and 
silk  were  dyed  of  a  remarkably 
iine  and  permanent  green  colour, 
—Prof.  Gmelin,  in  his  German 
"  Technical  Chemistry"  gives  the 
following  recipe  for  preparing  a 
lively  green  water-colour :  Take 
equal  quantities  of  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  bulbous-rooted  flag  and 
rue,  and  add  such  a  proportion  of 
a  strong  solution  of  alum,  as  is  re- 
quired to  produce  the  colour. 

Flowering  Fekn  :  See  Os- 
mund-Royal. 

FLUELLIN,theSHARP-PoiNT- 
ED,  or  Antirrhinum  Elatine,  L,  is 
an  indigenous  annual  plant,  grow- 
ing in  corn-fields,  aiid  flowering 
from  July  to  Sept.en)ber.— The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  this  plant  has  been 
highly  recommended  as  an  ape- 
rient, resolvent,  and  vulnerary  j 
which  properties  an  infusion  of  it 
possesses,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree. — Ap  piptratnt  is  prepared 
from  this  juice,  which  was  tbrmer- 
ly  in  great  repute  as  a  remedy  in 
leprous,  scrophulous,  and  cancer- 
ous cases.  It  is  at  present  em- 
ployed only  by  empirics,  both  male 
and  female,  who  pretend  to  cure 
■with  it  cancers  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

FLUMMERY,  a  kind  of  jelly 
made  of  oatmeal,  in  the  following 
planner :  Steep  three  large  table- 
ppoonfuls  of  finely  ground  oatmeal 
ior  21  hours  in  two  quarts  of  pure 
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watery  then  pour  off  the  clear  fluid, 
and  replace  it  by  three  pints  of 
fresh  water  5  strain  it  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve,  add  to  it  two  spoon- 
fuls of  orange-flower  water,  and 
one  of  sugar ;  boil  the  whole  to 
t-:e  consistence  of  a  hastv  pudding, 
stirring  it  continually  while  boil- 
ing, till  it  become  perfeftly  smooth. 
This  preparation  affords  a  grateful 
and  nutritive  breakfast  to  persons 
liable  to  costiveness,  in  consequence 
of  a  sedentary  life. 

FLUTE,  the  German,  a  musi- 
cal instrument  of  a  well  known 
construftion, 

Although  playing  the  flute  is  on 
the  Continent  more  generally  prac- 
tised than  in  Britain,  yet  we  think 
it  useful  to  observe,  that  this  ex- 
ercise is  by  no  means  compatible 
with  either  young  or  weak  lungs. 
Indeed,  all  wind-instruments  arfe 
in  many  respects  objeftionable,  be- 
cause, after  blowing  forcibly,  a 
large  portion  of  air  is  suddenly  in- 
haled, and  afterwards  partially  ex-? 
pelled  from  the  lungs,  so  that  they 
are  by  this  debilitating  adion  con- 
tinually expanded  and  relaxed,  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  that 
which  Nature  pursues  in  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration. — See  farther 
Wind-instruments. 

FLUX,  a  disorder  to  which 
sheep  are  subject,  when  those  use- 
ful animals,  after  having  been  kept 
on  too  short  an  allowance,  sud- 
denly come  to  their  full  feed.  It 
is  also  sometimes  occasioned  by 
their  eating  the  Fetid  Chamomile,  or 
May-weed,  Anthemis  cotula,  L.— 
This  disease,  however,  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  dangerous  conse- 
quences, and  generally  disappear* 
in  the  course  ot  a  tew  days,  espe- 
cially in  dry  weather.  But,  if  it 
continue  longer  than  a  week,  some 
gweet  and  veil-dried  hay  should 

be 
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be  5?ven  them,  and  a  deco^ion  of 
clcwer-tlowers,  with  the  addition 
(tf:j  little  barley-meal ;  and  n  -ithei' 
allowing  them  any  salt,  nor  to  feed 
npon  ssiine  plants  near  tlie  coast, 
daring  tlieir  convalescent  state. 

FLUX,  or  Sap-flow,  FLuxus 
umlnlicaHs,  a  disease'  frequently 
occurring  in  plants  and  trees,  when 
the  alburnum,  or  sap-wood,  is 
wounded  dxiring  the  spring  j  and 
which  consis  s  of  a  saccharine,  mu- 
cilaginous fluid,  resembling  ho- 
ney-dew. This  afFeiStion  occasions 
gi'eat  tro'able,  especially  when  vines 
in  hot-house*  are  pruned  too  late 
in  the  season  ;  for  the  whole  branch 
js  Hable  to  bleed  to  death,  in  con- 
sfequence  of  the  loss  of  the  sap, 
wliich  ought  to  supply  the  young 
buds  with  nutriment,  and  exiiand 
their  foliage. 

There  are  some  perennial  plants^ 
snch  as  the  cow-parsley,  or  Hnrn- 
tleum.  sl>kondi/liu?)i,  L.  tlie  roots  of 
which,  if  the  stems  be  severely 
wounded,  or  entirely  cut  off,  when 
they  have  attained  a  certain  height, 
are  liable  to  decay  in  consequence 
of  this  flux,'  or  loss  of  the  umbili- 
cal fluid. — Hence  Dr.  Darwin- 
observes,  it  has  been  recommended 
to  mow  down,  early  m  the  spring, 
tjiistles,  and  such  other  noxious 
weeds  as  are  troublesome,  on  ac- 
count of  tlicir  rapid  increase ;  be- 
cause many  of  them  will  perish, 
and  the  rest  will  be  considerably 
■weakened  by  the  great  discharge 
of  sap  that  flows  from  tlieir  wounds 
at  that  season. 

With  res[)eft  to  trees,  there  is 
another  period  of  sap-flow,  that 
occurs  when  the  new  buds  are 
forming,  after  Midsummer.  It  is 
therefore  very  injurious  to  wound 
trees  at  that  period  ;  and,  as  their 
vegetation  is  thus  endangered,  dif- 
ferent applications  have  been  re- 
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cwnmentjed  ■  by  gardeners.  Dr. 
Darwin  is  of  opmion,  that  a  bit 
of  .sponge,  if  bound  upon  the  end 
of  the  cut  branch,  or  upon  the 
wound,  by  means  of  some  elastic 
bandage,  will  be  the  most  certain 
remedy  to  save  them  ;  or,  a  wire 
may  be  substituted  for  the  sponge, 
if  twisted  so  tightly  roiuid  the  end 
of  the  maimed  branch,  as  to  check 
tl/C  circulation  of  the  juices,  and 
consequently  to  destroy  the  part 
above  the  ligature. 

FLY,  or  Musca,  L.  an  order  c^ 
insefts  divided  into  several  genera, 
of  w!iich  we  shall  notice  only  those 
species  that  are  more  immediately 
conne£ted  with  agriculture  and  do- 
mestic economy. 

1,  The  Dof/ihbi,  or  Bcan-Jlij,- 
See  vol.  i.  p.  205. 

3.  The  Corn,  or  Hessian-fly,  a 
native  of  the  Landgravate  liesse, 
wlience  it  has  received  its  name. 
This  inse6t  is  particularly  destruc- 
tive to  wheat-corn,  in  which  it  de- 
posits its  eggs  close  to  the  ground, 
while  growing. — ^V^len  the  young 
vermin  are  hatched,  they  continue 
for  some  time  in  a  worm-state, 
feeding  on  the  tender  part  of  tho 
stalk,  the  growth  of  which  is  thivs 
eflectually  checked.  The  Hessian- 
fly  committed  great  depredationsf 
in  the  Eastern  counties  of  England, 
several  years  since  ;  and,  in  the 
year  1/87,  did  incalculable  damage 
in  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  in  America.  Tho 
only  efficacious  remedy  hitherto 
discovered,  consists  in  facihtating 
the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants, 
by  properly  manuring  and  cultivat- 
ing die  soil ;  which  practice,  as  it 
will  admit  of  late  sowing,  will 
greatly  retard  their  progress. 

3.  The  Tuniip-Jii/,  which    not 
only  infests  turnips,  but  also  cab- 
bages, flax,  aiid  other  useful  vege-» 
tables. 
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tables.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
tlepredatlons  of  this  insert,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  mix  three 
pounds  of  turnip-seed  with  one 
ounce  of  flour  of  sulphur  in  a  glazed 
eartlien  pot,  which  should  be  close- 
ly covered:  after  standing  twenty- 
four^  hours,  another  ounce  of  sul- 
phur should  be  added,  and  the  same 
quantity  after  forty-eight  hours, 
so  as  to  employ  three  ounces  of 
this  powder  to  three  pounds  of  the 
seed,  carefully  stirring  the  whole 
every  -  time  the  vessel  is  opened, 
with  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  or 
ladle,  that  the  seed  may  be  tho- 
roughly impregnated  with  the  sul- 
phur. It  is  then  to  be  sown  on  an 
acre  of  ground,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, where  it  will  effeftually  keep 
off  the  inseft  till  the  third  or  fourth 
seeding-leaf  is  formed,  which  will 
acquire  a  bitterish  taste,  and  thus 
be  secured  from  the  depredations 
of  the  fly.— Another  remedy  is,  to 
strew  tobacco-dust  over  the  land  ; 
and  in  sorne  counties  the  seeds  are 
gteeped  in  soot  and  water  for  seve- 
ral hours  previously  to  being  sown, 
by  which  they  acquire  such  a  de- 
gree of  bitteiness,  as  to  screen 
them  completely  against  the  ra- 
vages of  this  noxious  inseft. 

There  is  a  kind  of  fly  which 
infests  orchards,  perforating  the 
Jeaves  of  the  trees,  esjiecially 
quinces  ;  and  which,  though  tlie 
foliage  is  afterwards  renewed,  oc- 
casions irreparable  injury  to  tlie 
fmit.  With  a  view  to  prevent 
these  depredations,  it  has  been  re- 
comhiended  to  mix  a  small  quan- 
tity of  diluted  honey  with  some 
arsenic,  which  composition  attrafts 
the  insedts,  and  consequently  de- 
stroys them.  This  remedy  may, 
with  due  precaution,  also  be  em- 
ployed in  houses  where  flies 
pbound  3  and  as  flies  are  liable  to 
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great  thirst,  if  a  weak  solutFon  of 
arsenic  v\'ith  a  little  sugar  be  place! 
on  a  plate,  in  windows  or  on  chira-i 
ney-pieces,  they  will  drink  it  eager- 
ly, and  thus  meet  witii  almost  im- 
mediate destru(ftion. 

As,  however,  arsenical  remedied 
are  liable  to  produce  dangerous 
accidents,  we  shall  communicate 
other  means  which  are  less  hazard- 
ous, and  equally  efficacious,  for 
exterminating  flies.  If  a  room  be 
swarming  with  these  noisome  in- 
sefts,  the  most  easy  mode  of  ex- 
pelling them  is,  simply,  by  fumi- 
gating the  apartment  with  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  gourd  fCiicurlita,  L.) 
the  smoke  of  which  instantly  ex- 
pels them,  if  the  window  be  open- 
ed, or  suffocates  them  in  a  close 
room ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  nd 
person  should  remain  within  doors, 
as  these  narcotic  fumes  are  apt  to 
occasion  the  head-ach.  In  situa- 
tions where  this  expedient  cannot 
be  conveniently  adopted.  Profes- 
sor Tromsdokf  has  furnished  us 
with  an  excellent  remedy,  that  nei- 
ther endangers  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren, nor  is  attended  with  much 
expence  or  trouble.  Take  two 
drams  of  the  extraft  of  quassia, 
dissolve  it  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  add  a  little  syrup  or  sugar, 
and  pour  the  mixture  on  plates  :  to 
this  enticing  food  flies  are  extreme- 
ly partial ;  and  it  is  to  them  not 
less  fatal  than  solutions  of  arsenic. 

FLY-BLOWN,  a  term  expresf 
sive  of  that  corruption  of  fleshi 
meat,  or  any  animal  food,  whicfi 
is  occasioned  by  flies  depositing; 
their  eggs  on  its  .surface,  where 
they  are  subsequently  bred  into 
maggots. — In  the  warm  days  of 
summer,  meat  is  very  liable  to  be 
thus  tainted  and  rendered  unfit  for 
use,  especially  if  it  be  kept  in  a 
close  or  damp   place,    which    is 

not 
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cot  sufHcIently  ventilated.  The 
easiest  niethotl  of  preventing  such 
tlamage,  is  that  of  .suspending 
the  joints  in  a  ineat-sa/l-,  or  a 
■wooden  frame  surrounded  by  close 
v.'ircs,  so  that  the  liies  may  be 
completely  excluded,  and  the  air 
$till  allowed  to  perflate  tire  whole 
apparatus.  An  ojjen  and  cool  situ- 
ation, however,  ought  to  be  chosen 
for  this  repository. — ^l^hose  families 
■which  are  rvot  provided  with  tiiis 
useful  domestic  contrivance,  may 
occasionally  preserve  joints  of  meat 
for  several  days,  even  in  summer, 
by  wrapping  them  in  clean  linen 
cloths,  previously  moistened  with 
good  white- wine  vinegar,  placing 
thera  in  an  earthen  pan,  and  chang- 
ing the  ck)th  once  or  twice  a  day 
in  warm  weather. — See  alsoFLEiH- 

XEAT. 

FLY,  the  Catch,  or  Campion, 
S'llene,  L.  a  numerous  genu.s  of 
plants  iuiiounting  to  63  species, 
eleven  of  which  are  indigenous, 
JJone  of  these  have  hitherto  been 
employed  to  any  other  useful  pur- 
pose than  that  of  serving  as  pas- 
turage for  cattle.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  remarkable  species  of 
this  plant,  namely,  the  nutans,  or 
Nottingham  Catch-Fly,  that 
grows  on  dry  or  hilly  pastures  and 
•v.'al!s,  produces  root-leaves  on  short 
leaf-stalks,  forming  a  close  turf5 
and  bears  white  flowers  in  June  or 
July,  which  are  eagerly  visited  by 
bees,  and  might,  therefore,  be  cul- 
tivated with  advantage,  in  situa- 
tions where  these  iadustrious  crea* 
tures  are  reared. 

FLY,  the  Spanish,  nsually  call- 
ed by  the  plural  name  of  cantha^ 
rides,  but  properly  speaking,  is  a 
chafer  of  a  shining  green  colour,  a 
blucish  shade,  and  emittaig  an  un- 
pleasant narcotic  odour.  This  in- 
Sf d  is  tlie  MeLo'e  vesicatorious,  L. 
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■which  preys  on  the  leaves  of  the 
common  lilac,  Si/rhigavu/gaiis,  L. 
privet,  Ligiistrum  vulgarc,  L.  com- 
mon ash,  Frax'mus  excelsior,  I,,  and 
other  trees,  though  it  seldom  ap- 
pears in  our  climate. — Having  al- 
ready stated  various  substitutes  for 
this  foreign  drug,  under  the  head 
of  Blister,  and  cautioned  the 
reader  against  its  indiscriminate 
application,  we  shall  only  add,  that 
the  internal  use  of  this  medicine, 
even  in  very  small  doses,  is  ex- 
tremely precarious,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  abandoned. — Ex- 
ternally, the  tinfture  of  Spanish 
fly  lias  often  been  employed  with 
advantage  as  a  ridi'facient,  by 
merely  rubbing  indolent  swellings  ; 
or,  the  powder,  as  an  ingredient 
in  plasters,  which  ought,  however, 
to  contain  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  this  powerful  stimulant. 

FLY-STRUCK,  adisorder  pecu- 
liar to  sheep,  which  is  occasioned 
by  a  fly  that  settles  and  deposits  its 
eggs  on  ihem,  and  very  materially 
injures  the  quality  of  the  fleece. 

In  order  to  remove  this  malady, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  cut  oft' 
the  wool,  as  far  as  it  is  infefted, 
and  to  pour  a  few  drops  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  in  a  circle  round 
the  maggots,  produced  from  the 
flies,  to  prevent  their  escape. — 
Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  2  quarts  of  rain-water, 
to  which  a  gill  (|  of  a  pint)  of 
spirits  of  tarpentine  should  be  add- 
ed. When  this  compound  is  pour- 
ed on  the  back  of  tlie  diseased  ani- 
mal, in  the  manner  above  directed, 
the  she]  herd  ought  to  drop  a  little 
among  the  maggots,  and  rub  them 
about  with  his  flnger :  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  tliey  will  be  im- 
mediately destroyed. — Another  re- 
medy, after  clipping  the  wool,  is 
to  rub  the  parts  infeded  with  jin^- 
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\y  pov/dered  lime,  cr  wood-ashes, 
and  afterwards  to  anoint  them  with 
currier's  oil,  which  will  heal  tlie 
wounds,  and  secure  the  animals 
from  being  stricken  again. 

FOAL,  or  Colt  and  Filly,  tlie 
young  of  a  horse.   » See  Colt. 

FODDER,  denotes  any  kind  of 
dry  food  provided  for  hoi-ses,  or 
other  cattle  :  it  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  hay  and  straw. 

Having  already  specified  those 
vegetables  which  may  be  employed 
witli  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
feeding  of  oxen,  cows,  bulls,  &c. 
we  shall  here  offer  only  a  few  ob- 
servations supplementary  to  those 
stated  under  the  article  Cattle. 

The  saving  of  expence  in  obtain- 
ing manure,  is  an  objed  of  great 
importance  to  farmers ;  but  there 
are  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
who  pay  a  due  regard  to  this  cir- 
eumstance ;  and,  by  disposing  of 
their  hard  straw  (such  as  that  of 
barley,  rye,  fee.)  for  the  purpose 
of  thatching,  tJiey  are  under  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  dung,  which 
expence  might  be  completely  ob- 
viated, by  employing  such  straw 
in  feeding  their  oxen  and  other  dry 
tattle. — See  Straw-Cutter. 

Considerable  advantages  might 
likewise  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
compressed  fodder,  invented  by  Mr. 
Lawson,  of  Rotherhithe-street, 
lx;ndon.  This  consists  of  the 
haulms  of  peas,  beans,  potatoes, 
and  the  tops  of  carrots,  which, 
after  being  cut  off  and  dried,  are 
iuixed  with  certain  portions  of 
bruised  corn,  hay,  fir-tops,  bran, 
and  broken  oil- cake,  and  tlien 
formed  into  a  stack,  with  clover, 
either  in  layers,  or  intermingled 
with  that  plant.  To  these  articles, 
Mr.  Lawson  direfts  a  quantity  of 
St:  aw  to  be  added,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent th«  compressed  food  from  be^ 
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coming  mouldy,  together  with'  a 
small    portion    of   comuiou    salt,f 
which  will  both  prcsc;r\'e  and  im- 
prove the  fodder.     The  saving  that 
might  arise  from  the  use  of  such 
provender,  Mr.  Lawsos  estimates 
at  not  less  than  oiie-eigkth  part  of 
the  corn  and  herbage  now  consum- 
ed in  racks,  and  given  in  an  un- 
broken state,  by  wiiich  means  the 
greater  part  of  its  most  nutritious 
properties   is,    to  many   kinds  of 
cattle,  totally  lost :    whereas,    bjr 
breaking  tlie  corn  and  other  ingre- 
dients, no  part  can  possibly  rcm^iia 
in  an  undigested  state,  such  as  is 
frequently  evident  in   horses  fed 
with  whole  corn,  which  they  void 
with  their  dung,  being  as  perfect 
and   entire  as  when  it  was  first 
taken  from  the  bin.     Fadts,   Hke 
these,  require   no  farther  exposi- 
tion, and  we  earnestly  recommend 
them  to  the  attention  of  every  in- 
telligent farmer  and  grazier. 

FOG,  or  Mist,  a  meteor  con- 
sisting of  gross  vapous's  floating 
near  the  svrrface  of  the  earth. 

Fogs  have  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  winter.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1783,  an  uncommon  fog 
prevailed  all  over  Europe,  and  great 
part  of  North  America.  It  was 
dry,  of  a  permanent  nature,  and 
the  rays  of  tlie  sun  had  but  little 
effetSl  in  dissipating  it,  which  they 
easily  do  in  moist  fogs  arising  from 
water.  The  effed  of  the  rays  in 
heating  the  earth  was  exceedingly 
diminished  :  hence  its  surface  was 
frozen  early,  the  first  snows  re- 
mained on  it  undissolved,  and  re- 
ceived continual  additions ;  the 
air  was  more  chilled,  and  intensely 
cold,  and  the  winter  of  1783  and 
1784  was  exceedingly  severe. 

The  spring  fogs  are  most  detri- 
mental to  sucli  young  fruit,  and 
othe;:  trees^aa  are  planted  in  low  si- 
tuationij ; 
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tuations ;  because  they  moisten  the 
young  shoots,  and  thus  render  them 
more  liable  to  the  injuries  of  tiie 
frost)'  nights  succeeding  them,  but 
which  they  escape  when  placed  in 
more  elevated  situations. — These 
.  fogs  are  converted  into  rime  during 
tlie  night,  which  thus  falls  on  the 
tiees,  and  is  in  some  circumstances 
believed  to  shelter  the  vegetables 
by  tlie  heat  it  emits  at  the  moment 
of  its  freezing  :  hence  Hack  frosts, 
which  are  not  accompanied  witli 
rime,  are  said  to  be  more  prejudi- 
cial. But  Dr.  Darwin  remarks, 
that  where  dew  or  mist  descends 
on  vegetables,  before  the  aft  of 
freezing  commences,  and  is  partly 
absorbed  by  them,  they  become 
more  succulent,  and  are  thus  de- 
stroyed by  their  fluids  being  con- 
verted into  ice.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  he  proposes  to  make 
temporary  sheds  in  the  walls  of 
gardens,  projecting  eight  inches 
from  the  walls,  and  to  be  held  by 
hooks  that  may  be  easily  removed, 
when  no  more  frosts  are  to  be  ap- 
prehended. Dr.  Darwin  success- 
fully tried  this  expedient  with  an 
apricot-tree,  which  was  preserved 
uninjured,  either  by  the  fog,  or  the 
frosts  that  followed  it,  during  the 
Ternal  nights. 

FOMENTATION,  in  the  «rt 
healing,  signifies  the  external  ap- 
plication of  a  fluid  in  cases  of  swell- 
ings, &c.  as  warm  as  the  patient 
can  bear  it,  and  in  the  following 
manner:  Two  pieces  of  flannel  are 
dipt  into  tlie  heated  liquor,  one  of 
which  is  expeditiously  wrung  dry, 
and  thus  immediately  applied  to  tlie 
part  affe6ted.  As  soon  as  it  begins 
to  grow  cool,  the  first  is  removed, 
and  the  other  instantly  substituted, 
in  order  to  keep  tlicse  parts  con- 
stantly supplied  with  the  warm 
flannels.    This  operatiqn  is  conti- 
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nued  for  15  or  20  minutes,  and  rs 
repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

The  design  of  fomentations  may 
be  fully  answered,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  warm  water  alone,  unless 
discutiertts  or  antiseptics  are  re- 
quired: in  whicli  cases,  such  ingre- 
dients must  be  employed  as  are 
calculated  to  eifed  that  purpose. 

The  degree  of  heat  should  on  no 
account  exceed  that  of  producing 
an  agreeable  sensation ;  for  too 
great  heat  is  attended  with  effeds, 
very  different  from  tljose  which 
are  expeded  from  the  use  of  fo^ 
mentations. 

FOOD,  generally  speaking,  de- 
notes tliose  alimentary  substance* 
which  are  taken  into  the  stomach, 
whether  fluid  or  solid  j  but  it  is 
usually  confined  to  the  latter  kind: 
— -of  the  former  we  have  already 
spoken  in  the  article  Drikk. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  worldy 
mankind  were  supported  byacornsy 
berries,  wild  roots,  and  such  other 
vegetables  as  the  earth  spontane- 
ously produces.  In  succeeding 
centuries,  as  civilization  advanced^^ 
luxury  also  made  rapid  progress } 
men  had  recourse  to  animals,  as 
well  as  to  vegetables  artificially 
raised  foi'  their  sustenance;  and,  in 
still  later  ages,  the  art  of  preparing, 
food  has  been  brought  pej-haps  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  of 
which  it  is  susceptible. 

Though  orig-inally  designed  to  be 
a  blessing  to  mankind,  as  well  ia 
their  support,  food  may,  in  many 
cases,  he  justly  considered  as  a 
curse :  for  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm,  that  tlie  injlidicious  conduit 
of  parents  and  nurses,  during  in- 
fancy, and  the  early  years  of  child- 
hood, lays  the  foundation  of  those 
numerous  diseases,  which,  at  a 
ruaturer 
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tRalurer  age  arise  froiti  indigestion, 
and  have,  in   many  families,  be- 
ccjme  hereditary. 
•  The  aUment  of  children  ought  to 
be  adapted  to  their  age,  and  the 
strength  of  tiieir  digestive  powers. 
Hence  they  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  fed  immoderately,  and  promis- 
r.  cuously  with  every  kind  of  food  : 
0^,  by   tills  indulgence,    the   first 
passages  are  distended,  and  their 
stomachs  gradually  acquire  an  un- 
natural craving  for  viftuals,  before 
the  preceding  meal  is  properly  assi- 
milated.     Such  condu6t  is  parti- 
cularly  injurious   during  the  first 
year  of  their  age  :  for,  when  their 
stomachs  become  more  vigorous, 
they  may  be  enabled,  by  slow  de- 
grees, to  digest  diffei-ent  kinds  of 
vi<ftua}s,  the  nature  and  properties 
of  which  are  extremely  opposite  j 
tliough  excess  in  quantity  is  always 
hurtful.     No  food  whatever,  tliat 
has  been  prepared  for  many  hours, 
should  be  given  to  children,  espe- 
cially after  being  luarmed  up,  as  it 
generates    flatulence,    heart-burn, 
costiveness,  and  a  variety  of  dis- 
orders which  are  equally  painful 
and  difiicult  to  remove.     Sudden 
changes  from  liquid  to  solid  food 
are   equally  dangerous :  one  kind 
of  aliment  only,  should  be  given  at 
each  meal,  in  moderate  portions  j 
and   not   a  multiphcity  of  incon- 
gruous mixtures,  in  Ipmediate  suc- 
cession,  such  2&  broth    or    soup, 
meat  boiled  or  roasted,  after  taking 
milk,  fruit,  &c. 

Ail  stiniulating  dishes,  prepared 
for  adults,  as  well  as  beer,  wine, 
spices,  coffee,  and  other  heating 
liquors,  should  be  carefully  with- 
held from  children  J  as  they  often 
occasion  tlie  most  affli6tive  com- 
plaints, for  instance,  eru6tations, 
vomiting,  spasms,  and  convulsions, 
specially  durino;  dentition)  and. 
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ilithe  hapkssvlfttms  of  Indulgence 
survive  that  period,  they  become 
liable  to  other  tormenting  diseases, 
the  most  frequent  of  which  are  the 
acurvy,  scrophula,  and  consump- 
tion. 

There  is  another  abuse  in  the 
feeding  of  children,  which  cannot 
be  too  seriously  reprehended,  namo 
ly,  to  introduce  chewed  vidtuala 
into  their  moudi,  a  pra6tice  equalljr 
disgusting  and  unwholesome.— 
Young  and  healthy  mothers,  it  has, 
been  said,  may  safely  perform  this 
office  for  their  children  :  but,  in 
such  case,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
parent  be  in  a  complete  state  o£ 
health,  that  she  be  provided  with, 
sound  teeth,  and  rinse  her  mouth, 
previously  with  pure  water.  Under 
these  circumstances,  she  may  ven- 
ture to  perform  mastication,  though 
it  would  be  more  advisable  to  re- 
linquish this  pradtce,  and  to  give 
infants  such  food  only  as  they  are 
able  to  chew  and  digest. 

Having  already  treated  on  the 
food  of  adults,  under  the  article 
Diet,  and  on  tlie  different  modes 
of  preparing  it,  under  that  of  Cook- 
ing, we  have  but  a  few  remarks 
to  add  for  the  information  of  the 
reader, 

Vegetalles  are,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, more  difficult  of  digestion 
than  animal  food;  but  a  due  pro- 
portion of  both,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  acids,  during  the  summer 
months,  is  alike  grateful  and  con- 
ducive to  health.  On  the  whole, 
the  flesh  of  young  quadrupeds  ia 
less  nutritive  than  after  they  have 
attained  a  proper  age>  though  it 
will,  in  general,  be  more  easily 
converted  into  alhnentary  matter. 
In  a  salted  state,  meat  not  only 
loses  a  considerable  part  of  its  ge- 
latinous and  spirituous  particles, 
but  it  likewise  becomes  oppressive 
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to  the  digestive  organ,  and  Imparts 
a  degree  of  aciiinony  to  the  human 
ftnids,  which  has  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency to  generate  putrid  diseases, 
sac'i  as  the  scurvy  of  mariners. — • 
Hence  it  would  be  a  desirable  ob- 
jeiit  to  ascertain,  by  accurate  ex- 
periments, whether  beef,  pork,  &c. 
might  not  be  kept  fresh  at  sea  for 
many  months,  merely  by  burying 
it  in  charcoal-powder,  of  which  it 
could  be  easily  divested  by  proper 
ablution.  Such  is  our  decided  opi- 
nion, and  we  venture  to  recom- 
mend this  important  subject  to  the 
farther  researches  of  patriotic  in- 
quirers. 

With  respeft  to  the  quantity  of 
food,  there  is  one  general  rule, 
U'hich  ought  never  to  be  disregard- 
ed ;  namely,  to  cease  eating,  when 
tlie  first  cravings  of  appetite  are 
satisfied,  so  as  to  renovate  the 
waste  which  the  body  has  appa- 
jrently  sustained.  By  a  strift  ad- 
herence to  tills  principle,  many  of 
those  di'itressing  complaints  arising 
from  intemperance,  might  be  effec- 
tually obviated  ;  and  our  fashiona- 
ble 7vatering-place.s  would  not  be 
so  frequently  crowded  by  the  vic- 
tims of  litxuiy. 

Food  of  Plaxts,  an  expression 
in  agriculture  and  gardening,  by 
■which  is  understood  whatever  tends 
to  increase  the  growth,  or  affords 
nourishment  to  vegetable  produc- 
tions. 

The  proper  clroiee  and  drstribu- 
tion  of  this  food,  in  such  manner 
as  to  ensure  the  greatest  advantage 
to  vegetation,  is  an  object  deserv- 
ing the  most  attentive  exertion  of 
e\'ery  skilful  husbandman. — ^The 
component  parts  of  the  nourish- 
ment of  plants  are  supposed  to  be 
air,  heat,  watbr,  earth,  and  nitre; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  ascertained, 
which  of  these  ingredients  princi- 
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pally  contributes  to  their  grcTwtH 
and  reproduction. 

Various  opinions  have  been  held 
respeiSing  the  existence  of  an  aerial 
acid  spirit ;  but,  from  the  late  dis-»' 
coveries  in  cheniistiy,  this  invisible 
agent  appears  to  be  no  other  than 
what  is  now  termed  oxygen  gas,  or 
the  acidifying  principle,  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  which  evert 
iron  is  oxydated,  or  converted  into 
rust :  and,  as  this  vital  gas  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  the  atmos- 
phere, all  plants  necessarily  par^ 
take  of  its  animating  properties. 
Thus  nit7-e  is  said  to  nourish  them ; 
because  it  contains  a  large  portion 
of  oxygen  ;  though  it  is  certain  tliat 
saltpetre  only  prepares  other  sub- 
stances to  effe£t  that  purpose: 
thus,  if  nitre,  in  a  solid  or  liquid 
state,  be  applied  to  tlie  root  of  at 
plant,  it  will  destroy  itj  but  if  it 
be  placed  at  a  distance,  it  attenu- 
ates, and  decomposes  the  viscou* 
and  naturally  pernicious  matters 
contained  in  the  earth,  so  as  to 
render  them  fit  for  supplying  vege- 
tables with  nutriment. 

Heater  contributes  to  the  growth 
of  plants  in  a  very  material  degree: 
hence  aiose  the  att  of  floating  land 
in  dry  seasons,  without  which  ve- 
getables would  perish  for  want  of 
moisture. — See  Irrigation. 

Air,  on  account  of  its  elasticity. 
Is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  incre- 
ment of  vegetables  j  jvcrmth  is  of 
equal  importance,  because  no  plant 
can  thrive  without  some  degree  of 
heat.  But,  doubtless,  the  chief  ar- 
ticle is  earthy  which,  being  pre- 
pared by  tiie  nitrous,  and  other 
volatile  salts,  sifcli  as  are  generated 
in  dung,  not  less  than  by  water  and 
air,  is  assimilated  to  the  rfature  of 
plants  ;  constitutes  a  part  of  them; 
and  is  inseparable  fiom  them:  but, 
if  water,  air,  and  heat,  be  taken 
away» 
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4way,  tlie  plant  will  still  exist; 
though,  from  the  want  of  those 
elements,  it  has  ceased  to  vegetate. 

The  excess  of  nitre,  air,  water, 
and  heat,  however,  is  a  proof  that 
these  articles  do  not  constitute  tlie 
proper,  or  only  food  of  plants. 
Tiius,  too  great  a  proportion  of  ni- 
tre, or  otlier  salts,  corrodes,  and 
deprives  them  of  vegetable  life ; 
too  much  water  drowns  them ;  too 
great  a  degree  of  air  dries  their 
roots  ;  and  too  much  heat  shrivels 
and  burns  ihem ;  but  there  can- 
not be  too  lar;^e  a  proportion  of 
earth,  unless  the  plant  be  too  deep- 
ly buried  under  it,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  salutary  influence  of  the  other 
elements ;  in  which  case  it  must 
necessarily  perish. 

JVEany  experiments  have  lately 
been  made  with  faftitious  gases,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
growtli  of  plants  might  be  forward- 
ed by  such  artificial  agents  ;  but, 
though  some  of  these  elastic  airs, 
such  as  oxygen,  have  been  found 
remarkably  to  promote  vegetation, 
yet  the  expence  and  trouble,  which 
these  applications  would  occasion 
in  the  great  way,  will  ever  be  in- 
superable objections  to  tlieir  gene- 
ral introduction. — From  recent  at- 
tempts to  fertilize  and  stimulate  the 
soil  itself,  as  the  growing  medium, 
.\vith  chemical  solutions,  it  appears 
that  water  very  slightly  impreg- 
nated witli  camphor,  or,  ac;cording 
to  others,  with  the  phosphoric  acid 
.  (which  see),  has  produced  uncom- 
mon effects  on  the  earth  of  ve- 
getables, and  accelerated  their  ra- 
pid growtli  in  a  very  evident  man- 
•ner. .,  Farther  experiments,  how- 
ever, will  decide  how  far  such 
I  means  are  practicable,  and  whe- 
ther tlie  nature  of  plants  thus 
forced,  is  materially  changed  or 
affeaed. 

■  .    ^'0,  VII. — VOL,  II. 
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FOOLS-PARSLEY,  or  Lesser 
Hemlock,  Aethusa  cynapium,  L. 
an  indigenous  plant,  growing  in 
corn-fields  and  kitchen-gardens, 
and  flowering  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September, 

This  noxious  weed  greatly  re- 
sembles the  common  parsley,  for 
which  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  j 
but  may  be  easily  distinguished  by 
its  glossy  surface,  and  total  want 
of  odour:  when  eaten  among  othet 
plants,  it  occasions  vomiting,  vio- 
lent colic,  and  other  painful  symp- 
toms. — Such  accidents,  howeverj 
might  be  easily  avoided,  by  culti- 
vating only  the  curled -leaved  pars- 
ley, At)ium  graveolens,  L.  in  our 
gardens.-'— The  fools-parsley  is  eat* 
en  by  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats  ;  but  is  pernicious  to  sheep. 

FOOT,  that  part  of  the  body 
on  which  animals  stand  and  walk. 
The  principal  cause  of  the  lame- 
ness and  distortion  observable 
among  many  children,  especially 
of  the  jTOorer  class,  is  owing  to  an 
improper  management  of  thera^ 
during  their  inthncy.  Instead  of 
being  carried  on  the  nurses'  arms, 
in  a  posture  which  contracts  and 
palsies  tlie  lower  extremities,  they 
ought  to  be  supported  in  such  a  di- 
rection that  the  legs  and  feet  may 
be  at  liberty,  •  Nor  should  they  be 
confiioed  too  early  in  narrow  shoes, 
with  a  view  to  render  tlieir  fett 
small  and  taper  :  those  necessarj- 
parts  of  our  dress  ought  to  be  wide 
enough  to  allow  suthcient  room  for 
motion,  and  might  be  fastened  witli 
strings,  whicii  are  preferable  to 
buckles.  It  will  also  be  proper  to 
adapt  the  shoes  to  the  form  of  each 
foot,  by  means  of  separate  lasts ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
fashionable  classes  are  made  at  pre- 
sent. A  kind  of  half-boots,  how- 
ever,, such  as  may  be  laced  above 
y  th« 
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the  ancles,  are  superior  to  slioes, 
as  tliey  not  only  have  tlie  advan- 
tage of  fitting  the  leg,  but  are  like- 
wise not  easily  trodden  down  at 
the  heels;  besides,  children  are 
enabled  to  walk  naore  firmly  in 
them  than  in  shoes. 

With  respect  to  the  feet  of  adults, 
we  would  recommend  always  to 
adapt  the  shoe  to  their  aize  and 
shape,  and  utterly  to  disr^ard  the 
prevalence  of  an  absurd  fashion, 
which  is  often  attended  with  in- 
convenience. Hence  arise  those 
painful  excrescences,  corns,  con- 
cerning the  cure  of  which  we  have 
already  treated.  To  the  same  cause 
must  be  ascribed  the  g?-owing  of 
the  nails  into  the  flesh,  which  is 
attended  with  excruciating  pair>s. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs,  over 
the  knees,  in  warm  water,  is  of 
great  service,  especially  after  re- 
turning from  a  long  journey. 
When  employed  as  an  assistant  to 
medicine,  in  certain  diseases,  it  is 
of  considerable  advantage  :  and,  if 
it  be  of  a  proper  temperature,  not 
exceeding  p8°,  it  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  safe  cordial,  by  which  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids  can  be  ex- 
cited, or  a  gentle  and  salutar)'  fe- 
ver induced.  Bathing  of  the  feet, 
therefore,  is  incomparably  safer 
than  the  generality  of  cordials  and 
.sudorifics,  as  its  efiefts  may  be 
.  suspended  at  pleasure. 

Blistered  feet,  or  vesicles  con- 
taining water,  may  be  prevented  in 
the  hot  days  of  sxmimer,  by  anoint- 
ing the  soles  of  the  feet  witli  veni- 
son tallow,  and  wearing  worsted 
socks.  We  know  an  instance  of  a 
man,  who  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years  travelled  on  foot,  in  \varm 
weather,  from  the  vicinity  of  Dur- 
ham to  the  west  of  Scotland,  a 
■distance  of  200  miles,  in  five  days, 
without  experiencing  any  incon- 
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venience :  on  inquir}',  he  declaredl 
that  he  made  use  of  no  other  expe- 
dient tlian  that  of  rubbing  the  feet 
of  clean  woollen  stockings,  every 
evening,  with  spirit  or  oil  of  tur- 
pentine ;  suffering  the  moisture  \o 
evaporate  during  tlie  night ;  and 
wearing  tliem  on  the  following 
day.  We  believe,  however,  that 
vitriolic  ccther,  though  niore  ex- 
pensive, would  be  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  But,  when  tlie  feet 
are  once  blistered,  it  is  ad\'isable  to 
open  the  vesicles  without  delay,  by 
the  point  of  a  lancet,  or  needle ;  to 
express  the  water;  and  rub  the 
parts  with  the  fat  of  venison,  or 
mutton-suet  taken  firom  the  kid- 
neys. 

Those  parents  whose  children 
are  afflifted  with  club-feet,  or  other 
deformities  of  tlie  lower  parts,  we 
would  recommend  to  peruse  Mr. 
Sheldrake's  "  Practical  Essa?/  on 
the  Clut-foot,"  &c.  (8vo.  pp.  214. 
7s.  Murray  and  Co.  l/.QS)  ;  where 
they  will  find  ranch  information 
perspicuously  arranged,  and  illus- 
trated by  engi-avings. — See  Chil- 
blain and  Shoe. 

FOOT- HALT,  a  disorder  pecu- 
liar to  sheep,  and  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  an  insedl  resembling  a 
worm,  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
four  inches  in  length.  The  first 
appearance  of  this  malady  is  mani- 
fest by  tlie  lameness  of  the  animal : 
a  symptom  which  increases  to  so 
high  a  degree,  as  to  prevent  it  from 
grazing.  In  consequence  of  pain, 
and  want  of  food,  the  sheep  linger^ 
till  at  lengtli  it  falls  a  viftim  to  the 
disease,  unless  the  worm  be  timely 
extraded;  an  operation  that  may 
be  easily  performed. 

As  soon  as  the  animal  begins  to 
limp,  the  lame  foot  should  be  exa- 
mined between  the  close  of  the 
claws,  where  the  skin  will  be  found 

per- 
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Jkerfbrated  with  a  hole,  tlirough 
which  the  inseiSl  has  worked  itself 
A  passage  upwards,  between  the  ex- 
ternal membranes  and  the  bone. 
In  order  to  extract  the  worm,  the 
claws  should  be  moved  in  contrary 
diredions,  for  a  considerable  time, 
till  the  inse£t  gradually  makes  its 
way  to  the  surface.  This  simple 
operation  will  be  fully  efficient, 
without  any  other  application  >  and 
it  is  certainly  preferable  to  drawing 
the  worm  out ;  as  in  the  latter  case 
there  is  always  danger  of  its  break- 
ing off,  and  rottiaig  in  the  sheep's 
leg,  whicli  would  materially  inj  ure 
the  animal. 

The  foot-halt  occurs  more  fre- 
quently In  wet  tlaanin  dry  seasons  j 
generally  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
but  seldom  in  the  summer  and  win- 
ter. Sheep  that  are  pastured  in 
high,  healthy  grounds,  are  less  lia- 
ble to  be  attacked  by  this  insedt, 
than  those  which  graze  in  low  mea- 
dows, or  marshy  soils.        ^ 

FOOT-ROT,  a  disease  to  which 
sheep  are  subjei^,  and  which  is 
said  to  be  contagious. 

The  first  symptom  of  the  disor- 
der is  manifest,  when  the  animal 
affeded  begins  to  limp  ;  though  no 
injury  will  be  perceptible  on  exa- 
mining tlie  foot,  which  is  extreme- 
ly hot. 

The  second  stage  of  the  distem- 
per is  a  yellowish- white  spot,  that 
appears  in  the  cleft  of  the  hoof, 
spreads  gradually,  and  becomes 
livid  ;  destroying  the  hair,  which 
in  sound  animals  covers  the  foot. 
At  this  period,  the  diseased  part 
acquires  a  disagreeable  smell,  and 
the  lameness  increases. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  malady 
sinks  into  the  frog  of  the  foot ;  the 
shell  of  the  hoof  loosens,  and  the 
jfrog  is  filled  with  fetid  matter,  that 
oozes  out  when  pressed  by  the 
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hand:  a  small  tumor  sometimes 
breaks  out  in  the  front  of  the  leg^ 
about  one  inch  above  the  hoof, 
which,  iiowever,  is  easily  dis- 
persed. 

In  the  last  stage,  the  foot  is  so 
completely  mortifaed  by  the  can- 
cerous humour  corroding  every  part 
of  it,  as  to  become  incurable ;  in 
which  case,  the  skin  is  the  only  va-* 
luable  part  of  the  animal. 

Through  these  different  periods* 
tlie  sheep  afteded  retain  tlieir  ap- 
petite, and  feed  apparently  as  well 
as  when  in  health ;  but  they  very- 
soon  fall  away,  and  continue  to  de- 
cline, till  they  have  lo^  all  their 
fat. — Notwithstanding  their  rapid, 
decay,  at  the  end  of  tlie  second 
and  the  commencement  of  the 
third  stage,  they  are  so  eager  for 
food,  that  tliey  even  crawl  on  their 
knees  for  sustenance. 

For  the  cure  of  this  infe6tious 
disorder,  different  remedies  have 
been  prescribed  j  from  which  we 
seled  the  following  :  the  first  was 
invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Bake- 
WEZ.L,  the  other  by  Mr.  George 
CuLLEY,  of  Ftntou,  Nordiura-r 
berland. 

1,  Take  3  oz.  of  verdigrease; 
of  vitriol,  and  common  alum,  4oz. 
each  J  white  mercury  l|oz.  and 
white  copperas  1  oz.  The  whole  is 
to  be  finely  pulverized,  and  dis- 
solved in  a  quart  of  white -wine 
vinegar. 

2.  Let4oz.  of  the  best  honey; 
2oz.  of  burnt  alum  reduced  to 
powder,  and  fib.  of  pulverized 
Armenian  bole,  be  mixed  in  as 
much  train  or  fish  oil  as  will  con- 
vert these  ingredients  into  the  con- 
sistence of  salve  :  the  honey  ought 
first  to  be  gradually  dissolved,  when 
the  Armenian  bole  should  be  pro- 
perly stirred  in,  after  which  th« 
alum  and  train  oil  are  to  be  added, 

y  2  Th& 
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The  parts  afFe<:jled  may  be  rubbed 
with  either  of  these  compositions  ; 
miless  the  distemper  has  become 
incuiable ;  but.  m  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Young  (from  the 
21st  vol.  of  whose  Annals  we  have 
abstracted  these  recipes),  the  red 
^alve  of  Mr.  Cullfa',  is  more  effi- 
cacious than  Mr.  Bakewell's  li- 
quid, having  cured  one  or  two 
diseased  feet,  where  the  latter  had 
failed  :  yet  Mr.  Y.  ahvavs  employs 
the  liquid,  previously  to  anointing 
the  animals  witli  the  salve. 

This  malady,  in  general,  arises 
from  long  grass  in  wet  seasons ; 
but,  if  sh\jep  be  sufteied  to  lie 
upon  their  o\vn  dung,  a  fermenta- 
-tion  will  take  place,  and  occasion 
cither  the  foot-rot,  or  the f oot- lia / 1  : 
to  prevent  which  fatal  disorders, 
those  animals  should  be  well  lit- 
tered, and  kept  with  a  stri6t  At- 
tention to  cleanliness. 

FORCING,  in  horticulture,  is 
the  art  of  producing  ripe  fruits 
from  trees,  before  their  natural 
season. 

Although  by  no  means  inclined 
fo  encourage  this  artificial  prailice, 
as  fruit  thus  raised  is  neither  sf{- 
voury  nor  wholesome,  yet  we  shall 
insert  tlie  method  generally  adopt- 
ed to  efFe6l  that  purpose,  for  tiie 
gratification  of  tlie  curious,  more 
than  for  its  real  utility.     , 

A  wall  should  be  erefted  10  feet 
in  height ;  a  border  marked  out  on 
Its  south-side,  about  4  feet  wide ; 
and  stakes  fastened  into  the  ground 
along  the  edge  of  the  border,  at  the 
distance  of  4  inches.  These  are 
intended  for  the  supjwrt  of  the 
glass  lights  (or,  with  less  expcnce, 
frames  covered  with  oiled  paper), 
which  are  to  be  placed  in  a  sloping 
direflion  towards  the  wall,  to  shel- 
ter the  fruit,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire :  at  cacli  end,  a  door  is  to  be 
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so  cons-tru<3:ed  that  it  mny  be  opeff*-' 
ed  either  way,  according  to  thef 
course  of  the  wind.  The  frame 
ought  to  be  mmeable  ;  because, 
after  a  tree  has  been  covered  one 
year,  the  former  should  be  removed 
to  another  J  observing  that  each 
fruit-tree  be  forced  only  once  in 
three  years  :  by  this  arrangement, 
they  will  be  more  durable  and  pro- 
duftive. 

Previously  to  npplyinsf  the  dung 
to  the  wall,  it  should  be  thrown 
together  in  a  heap,  for  five  or  six 
da\s,  that  it  may  thoroughly  fer- 
ment; thus  prepirred,  it  ought  to 
be  laid  four  feet  thick  at  the  base 
of  the  wall;  and  continued  upwards 
in  a  sloping  direction,  till  it  is  about 
two  feet  in  thickness,  within  a  few 
inches  from  the  tup  of  the  wall  ; 
but,  as  it  sinks,  more  dung  should 
be  added,  for  the  first  heat  will 
only  swell  the  blossom-buds.  1  he 
proper  season  for  laying  it,  is  about 
the  latter  end  of  November;  and, 
for  ripening  cherries,  three  change* 
of  dung  will  be  sufiicient  to  pro- 
duce veiy  fine  fniit  in  the  month  of 
Februaiy. — ^This  method  of  forc- 
ing, however,  being  often  very  ex- 
pensive and  troublesonje,  tanner  s- 
iraste  is  now  almost  universally 
employed  for  producing  artificial 
heat,  by  enclosing  it  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet,  a\  ithin  the  walls 
of  a  hot-house. 

Early  and  late  ripening  fruit* 
sliould  never  be  placed  together  j 
because  the  requisite  degree  of  heat 
for  forcing  tlir  latter,  wcxild  be  very- 
prejudicial  to  the  former,  aftei-  they 
have  produced  fruit.  Glass,  or  oiled 
paper  frames,  are  of  considerable 
service  for  covering  trees  ;  but  tin  / 
should  occasionally  be  removed,  to 
admit  the  benefit  of  gentle  showers ; 
and  the  doors  at  the  ends  may,  in 
^varm  'weatlier,  either  be  left  en- 
tirely 
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i^rely  open,  or  one  of  them  only 
closed.  A  mat  should  be  suspended 
before  the  door*;,  to  protedt.  the 
trees  from  night  frosts. 

I'he  fruit-trees  most  proj>er  for 
this  management  are,  tiie  avaut,  or 
small  wlute  nutmeg,  the  Albemarle, 
tlie  early  Newiiigton,  and  the  brown 
liutraeg-peaches ;  Mr .  1''a  i  u  c  h  i  l  d'  s 
early,  the  elrugo,  and  Newington 
nectarines;  the  mascuhne  apricot j 
and  the  May-duke  and  May-cherry. 
— ^\Vith  respeft  to  vines,  tlie  wlii  e 
and  b;ack  sweet- water  grapes  will 
thrive  inost  favourably:  for  early, 
gooseberries,  the  Dutch-white,  the 
Dutch  early  green,  and  the  walnut- 
gooseberry,  are  the  best  sorts;  ;nid 
for  currants,  the  large  Dutch-while, 
as  well  as  the  red  currants,  are  equal- 
ly prosperous. — See  Hot-houses. 

FoRciN'G  of  limine.    See  Clakit 

JlfATIOV. 

FOilEST,  generally  speaking, 
signirie.i  a  large  tracSt  of  land,  cover- 
ed with  trees. 

The  principal  forests  in  this  coun- 
try are  those  of  Sherwood,Windsor, 
the  New  Forest,  that  of  Dean,  on 
the  north  of  the  river  Severn,  and 
Epping-forest,  in  the  county  of  Es- 
bcx.  There  yre,  besides,  several 
smaller  Ibrests,  the  total  extent  of 
■which,  together  with  tlio.se  just 
enumerated,  amounts  to  aboi}t 
300,000  acres.  I'he  utilityof  forests, 
to  a  commercial  nation,  is  very- 
great  ;  as,,  by  the  quantity  of  timber 
J  they  afford,  a  considerable  expence 
may  be  saved,  which  must  otlier- 
\vi.*>e  be  incurred  by  tlie  importation 
cf  materials  for  shjp-buii4ing. 

Independently  of  these  c  onside- 
rations,  forests  of  a  nioderate  ex- 
tent are  a  national  ornament,  espe- 
cially if  Uicy  do  not  occupy  such 
lands  as  could  be  more  usefully 
employed  in  agriculture.  Formerly, 


England  abounded  with  woods,  and 
w  as  celebrated  for  its  lofty  and  ma- 
jestic oak,  which,  however,  of  late 
years  has  become  scarce.  On  tlie 
contrary,  various  large  tracts  of 
uncultivated  ground  might  now  bo 
advantageously  planted  with  larch, 
hr,  and  other  trees ;  but,  as  these 
expensive  undertakings  are  beyond 
the  ability  of  private  individuals,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Laud  Revenue  will  be 
able  speedily  to  carry  so  patriotic  a 
measure  into  effect. — See  Planta- 
tion. 

FORE-STALLING  is  the  buy- 
ing of,  or  bargaining  for,  corn,  cattle, 
or  other  merchandize,  in  its  passage 
to  fairs,  or  markets,  for  sale,  with  au 
intent  to  dispose  of  them  again  at 
an  advanced  price. 

The  punishment  for  this  offence, 
on  co:ivid:ion  by  two  or  more  wit- 
nesses, is,  for  the  first  lime,  two 
months  imprisonment,  and  forfei- 
ture of  the  goods,  or  their  value; 
tor  the  second,  the  offender  incurs 
an  imprisonment  of  six  months,  and 
loses  double  the  value  of  tlie  ar- 
ticles ;  and,  for  the  third  offence, 
he  is  liable  to  imprisonment  during 
the  King's  pleasure  ;  to  a  forfeiture 
of  all  his  property;  and  is  to  be 
sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory, 
*  Severe,  however,  as  these  regu- 
lations a[)pear,  they  liave  hitherto 
not  been  attended  with  the  desired 
effed.  Notwithstanding  all  the  ar- 
guments and  invedives  that  have 
been  emplo}  ed  against  this  growing 
evil,  in  printed  works,  and  in  tlie 
courts  ot  justice,  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  will  never  be  crushed,  till 
national  councils  adopt  proper  and 
effectual  measures  for  preventhig 
this  iniquitous  praSice.  Nay,  others 
assert,  tliat  llie  root  of  the  mischief 
is  intimately  couneded  with  tlie 
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landed  interest,  as  well  as  with  the 
numerous  paper  banks  which  infest 
both  town  and  country. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  lei- 
sure, or  inclination^  to  peruse  a  few 
late  trafts  on  this  imporrant  subjeft, 
Tve  shall  refer  to  Mr.  Girdler's 
*'  Observations  on  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences ofRegrating,  Forestalling, 
and  Ingrossing,  &c.  (8vo.  6s.  See- 
ley,  1800),  where  they  will  find 
considerable  information,  blended 
with  refleftions  aniniated  by  bene- 
volence and  public  spirit.  It  is  but 
justice  to  observe,  that  the  same 
author  has  published  an  abridgment 
of  his  work  in  12mo.  price  2s. — 
Mr.  Morris's  "  Short  Inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  Monopoly  and  Fore- 
stalling," (8vo.  Is.  Cadell,  1800), 
contains  a  temperate  discussion  of 
this  interesting  topic. — To  these 
we  shall  add  Mr.  Jllingworth's 
*'  Inquiry  into  the  Laivs,  ancient 
andmodern,  respeBing  Forestalling, 
Regrating,  and  Ingrossing,"  &c. 
(8vo.  /S.Brooke,  1800), which  com- 
prehends a  full  investigation  of  the 
subjCiSt,  according  to  the  laws  of 
this  country ;  and  is  alike  calculated 
to  inform  the  law}^er,  the  antiquar)'^, 
and  those  who  are  in  search  of  truth. 
FOSSIL- ALKALI,  is  thus  called 
to  distinguish  it  Irom  the  vegetable 
alkali ;  as  the  former  is  found  in  a 
pure  state,  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth;  whereas  the  latter  is  prepar- 
ed from  various  plants. 

Fossil,  or  mineral,  alkali  abounds 
chiefly  in  Egj'pt,  Tripoli  inBarbarj'^, 
Hungary,  several  RussianProvinces, 
and  some  parts  of  Asia ;  but  it  has 
seldom  been  found  in  the  western 
countries  of  Europe,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  volcanoes,  or  in  mineral 
yaters  ;  3nd  in  these  it  exists  only 
in  very  small  portions. 

The  chief  source  of  this  alkali  is 
'^p-W^ter  of  the  pcejin,    It  forms 
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the  basis  of  sea-salt  -,  and,  as  it  is  a« 
article  of  the  greatest  utility,  diffe- 
rent methods  of  extrafting  it  have 
lately  been  invented. 

In  August,   1781,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Axex.  Fordyce, 
for  his  new  processes,  by  which  tlie 
alkah  contained  in  sea-salt,  rock- 
salt,  salt-springs,  salt-cake,  Glau- 
ber's-salt,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  may- 
be separated  from  the  marine  or 
vitriolic  acids. — He  first  converts 
salt-water,  &c.  into  Glauber's  salt, 
by  the  application  of  vitriolic  acid, 
or  of  any  substance  containing  the 
latter.  This  salt  is  then  to  be  mixed 
with   a  double   quantity  of  lime, 
chcilk,or  any  other  calcareous  earth, 
or  iron,  or  with  any  substance  con- 
taining that  metal.     The  whole  is 
to  be  placed  together  in  a  vault,  or 
other  reservoir,  secured  from  the 
rain,  till   it  is  completely  decom- 
posed, when  the  alkali  is  to  be  ex- 
trafted  by  dissolving  it  in  water, 
and  evaporating  it  to  dryness.    Or, 
the  patentee    employs    60lbs.    of 
Glauber's  salt,  or  vitriolated  tartar  j 
lOlbs.  of  charcoal,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance capable  of  bearing  heat,  and 
containing  the  inflammable  prin- 
ciple;   and  lOlbs.  of  iron  :    these 
ingredients  are  pounded  together, 
and  thrown  into  forty  gallons  of 
water ;  where  they  are  sutiered  to 
digest  for  twenty-four  hours.    The 
clear  solution  is  then  to  be  sepa- 
rated ;  and,  by  evaporating,  filter- 
ing, and  crystallizing,  it  is  rendered 
fit  tor  use. 

Another  patent  was  granted  in 
March  1789,  to  Mr.  Anthony 
BouRBouLON  deBoKEUiL,  of  Li- 
verpool, for  his  invention  of  an  ap- 
paratus on  a  new  construction,  and 
certain  new  processes  for  the 
making  of  fossil  alkali,  which  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  that  extra  died 
from  tlie  best  b§rUJa. — As,  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  his  specification  is  so  com- 
plex, that  it  could  not  be  under- 
stood without  the  aid  of  an  en- 
graving ;  and,  as  the  patent  is  not 
expired,  we  refer  the  reader  to  tlie 
4th  vol.  of  the  "  Repertory  of  Arts 
and  ManiifaBures.'" 

The  last  process  which  merits 
our  attention,  is  that  of  the  Earl  of 
DuNDONALD,  for  obtaining  mine- 
ral or  fossil,  and  vegetable  alkali, 
from  neutral  salts  composed  of 
those  alkalies  and  an  acid  j  or  from 
the  solutions  of  those  salts,  whence 
several  articles  are  disengaged  or 
formed,  that  may  be  collected  and 
applied  to  various  useful  purposes. 
For  these  different  inventions,  his 
Lordship  obtained  a  patent  in  1 795. 

1.  The  most  important  of  the 
new  processes,  is  that  of  making 
Glauber's  salt,  or  sulphat  of 
soda,  which  is  one  of  those  neutral 
salts,  consisting  of  an  alkali  and  an 
acid,  from  which  an  alkaline  salt 
is  to  be  procured.  Thus,  several 
other  articles,  such  as  spirit  of  salt, 
sal  ammoniac,  and  an  iron  eartli 
mixed  with  clay,  as  a  pigment,  are 
formed,  or  disengaged,  and  may 
be  colleded :  2,  Glauber's  salt 
is  decomposed,  forming  mineral 
alkali,  or  soda,  either  in  a  mild  or 
caustic  state  :  3.  Vitiiolated  tartar 
is  prepared  by  decomposing  tlie 
muriat  of  pot-ash  ;  and  4.  This 
preparation  is  converted  into  either 
a  vegetable  alkaline  hepar,  or  mild 
or  caustic  vegetable  alkali.  The 
salts  and  other  substances  result- 
ing from  these  chemical  operations, 
may  be  applied  to  various  pur- 
poses, particularly  for  decomposing 
6oda  from  Glauber's  salt. 

As  the  principal  article  for  which 
Lord  DuNDONALD  has  established 
manutactories,  appears  to  be  the 
Soda  now  generally  sold  in  the 
shops,  wc  shall,  in  the  alphabetical 
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series,  describe  its  manifold  uses, 
and  content  ourselves  at  present 
with  giving  a  summary  of  the  in- 
ventions claimed  by  tlie  noble  pa- 
tentee :  namely,  that  sea-saJt  is 
decomposed  by  alum,  by  vitriol  of 
iron,  and  Epsom-salt,  with  the 
acid  of  heat,  when  a  due  propor- 
tion of  clay,  or  a  clayey  iron  earth 
is  mixed  with  the  salts  subinitted 
to  the  operation  ; — that  sea-salt  is 
also  decomposed  by  Epsom-salt 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  clay  j — lastly, 
that  it  may  likewise  be  reduced  by 
sulphat  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  witti 
the  aid  of  heat,  when  a  due  pro- 
portion of  clay,  containing  much 
iron,  is  mixed  with  the  sea-salt 
and  gypsum, 

FOSSIL-COAL,  a  species  of 
pit-coal  found  in  various  parts  of 
England. — See  Coal. 

In  December  1792,  a  patent 
was  granted  toMr.  John  Barber, 
of  Attleborough,  Warwickshire, 
for  a  method  of  smelting  and  puri- 
fying fossil-coal,  iron-stone,  iron- 
ore,  &c,  by  steam,  air,  and  fire, 
and  for  impregnating  tlie  same 
with  inflammable  air,  by  which  he 
produced  a  tough  metal. 

The  patentee  dire6ts  any  portion 
of  iron-stone,  or  ore,  together  with 
a  quantity  of  fossil-coal,  to  be  put 
into  a  furnace,  into  which  fire  is  to 
be  admitted,  and  steam  conveyed 
from  a  boiler,  by  means  of  pipes, 
tlirough  an  aperture  made  in  the 
hear  til.  These  pipes  are  not  to 
projeft  into  the  furnace,  but  only 
to  extend  so  far  as  to  permit  the 
steam  to  convey  along  with  it  a 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air ;  and 
thus  a  calx  sufficiently  pure  will  be 
produced.  The  1  rocess  of  purifi- 
cation maybefacihtated,  by  placing 
a  vessel  of  water  at  tlie  bottom  of 
Uie  furnace,  or  building,  for  tho 
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reception  of  the  hot  calx  while  It 
fails,  or  is  disengaged.  And  if 
sometimes  a  proper  proportion  of 
sal-ammoniac,  or  other  menstruum, 
be  tlirown  in  among  the  coals,  &c. 
while  purifying,  that  operation  will 
be,  in  a  considerable  degreCj  faci- 
litated. 

When  the  calces  are  thus  pre- 
pared, a  portion  of  them,  and  also 
a  quantity  of  fossjl-coal,  or  puri- 
iied  coals,  are  to  be  put  into  a 
smelting  furnace,  beneath  A\hich  a 
fire  is  to  be  kindled.  Apertures 
are  also  to  be  made  for  the  intro- 
du6tion  of  inflammable  air,  from 
one  or  more  retorts,  by  means  of 
pipes,  either  singly  or  conjointly 
with  air-hla«t.  Limestone,  char- 
coal, and  other  substances  abound- 
ing with  inflammable  air,  may  be 
added  in  due  proportions,  and  will 
have  an  efi'eft  similar  to  tliat  pro- 
duced by  the  inflammable  air  alone, 
for  which  it  may  be  occasionally 
substituted.  The  patentee  observes, 
that  the  proportionate  quantities  of 
the  various  materials  employed,  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  experience  ; 
and  the  result  of  this  process  will 
be  the  production  of  a  tough  metal, 
capable  of  being  applied  to  several 
visefiil  purposes. 

FOSSIL-PITCH,or  Hardened 
Rock-oil,  Pelioleiivi  induratum ; 
B  bituminous  produ6tion  (see  Bi- 
TUMEKs),  which  consists  of  two 
varieties. 

1 .  ITie  jisphaltum,  or  pure  fos- 
fcil-pitdi,  which  is  found  in  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  and  Red  Seas  ; 
and  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  It 
is  a  hard,  smooth,  brittle  substance, 
destitute  of  smell,  and  externally 
of  a  black  or  brown  colour,  but 
when  exposed  to  tlie  rays  of  light, 
appears  of  a  deep  red. — It  is  chiefly 
•used  by  watch-dial  makers,  who 
fi»x  it  \\  itii  lamp-black,  and  oil  of 
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turpentine.  The  preparation  of 
this  compound  is  said  to  be  kept 
secret  by  certain  persons  at  Stras- 
burgh.  in  Alsatia. 

2.  The  Pix  wontana  impura,  or 
Pisasphaltum,  which  is  found  in 
Sweden,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  It  coheres  like  slag,  or 
the  dregs  of  iron,  and  is  of  the  co- 
lour of  black-lead  ;  but,  if  subjeft- 
ed  to  strong  heat,  it  is  soon  vola- 
tilizxd  ;  and,  if  left  in  the  retort,  a 
liquid  substance  distils  into  the  re- 
ceiver, resembling  rock  oil.— This 
mineral  oil  is  never  used  in  Eng- 
land as  a  medicine  ;  but  in  France 
the  common  people  give  it  in  drops 
for  hysteric  complaints,  and  also 
to  their  children,  witli  a  view  to 
expel  worms. 

f  OUL,  a  disorder  in  cattle,  which  • 
proceeds  from  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  blond,  and  a  watery  rheum 
that  descends  into  the  legs,  and 
occasions  swellings.  To  remove 
this  malady,  it  has  been  advised  to 
throw  the  diseased  quadruped  on  its 
back,  and  to  tie  its  legs  together, 
when  the  skin  is  to  be  slit  witli  a 
sharp  knife,  in  a  straight  dire£tion 
above  the  heel.  After  this  opera- 
tion, a  plaster  consisting  of  nettles, 
garlick,  and  salt,  should  be  applied 
to  the  wound,  for  a  day  or  two  j 
tlius,  it  is  said,  the  animal  will  be 
effedually  recovered. 

Ihe  appellation/o7//,  is  also  given 
to  a  swelling  between  the  clefts, 
or  claws  of  cloven-footed  cattle  : 
it  is  produced  by  a  worm,  and 
gradually  increases  till  it  breaks, 
at  the  same  time  causing  the  affect- 
ed creature  to  halt.  To  expedite 
the  cure  of  this  complaint,  the  tu- 
mor is  directed  to  be  lanced,  be- 
fore it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  aS 
soon  as  the  matter  is  discharged, 
the  wound  should  be  anointed  with 
a  mixture  of  tar  and  grease.     By 

these 
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-tlsese  applications,  together  with 
keeping  the  feet  clean,  the  disorder 
may  be  easily  removed. — Wc  con- 
fess, however,  we  have  had  no  ex- 
jx^rience  in  either  cases  of  this  ve- 
terinary pra6tice. 

FOUNDERED,  a  disease  in  the 
feet,  to  which  horses  are  subjett. 
It  is  occasioned  by  hard  riding,  se- 
vere labour,  great  heats,  sudden 
colds,  &c.  that  inflame  the  blood, 
and,  as  the  farriers  express  it,  melt 
the  grease,  which  descends  into 
the  feet;  where  it  settles  and  causes 
such  a  numbness  and  pricking  in 
tiie  hoof,  as  in  some  instances  to 
render  the  animal  atle6ted  unable 
to  stand. 

The  general  methods  of  remov- 
ing t'lis disorder  are,  first,  bleeding, 
which  operation,  if  opportunely 
ptnformed,  is  calculated  to  afford 
immediate  relief. — ^The  rapid  and 
irregular  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  then  to  be  diminished,  by  giving 
the  horse  cooling  salts  internally, 
clysters,  an  opening  diet,  and  plen- 
ty of  diluting  liquor  four  or  five 
times  every  day,  together  with 
emollient  poultices;  which  ought 
to  be  applied  warm  round  the 
hoofs,  in  order  to  soften  them,  and 
to  promote  a  free  and  equal  per- 
spiration. 

But  the  sole  or  frog  of  the  foot 
affected,  should  on  no  pretence  be 
pared  to  that  excess,  which  is  too 
frequently  done  by  ignorant  far- 
riers. Jt  will  be  sufficient  to  clear 
away  the  hardened  surface  of  the 
sole,  that  the  poultice  may  pro- 
perly open  the  pores.  AH  greasy 
imd  oily  applications  should  like- 
wise be  avoided,  being  ill  calcur 
lated  to  accelerate  the  cure. 

Fowl:  See  Pouxtky. 

Fowl-grass:  See  Roughish 
^Ieadow-grass. 

j'OX,   or  Cania  vulpes,  L.  an 
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animal   of  the  canine  race,    well 
known  for  his  cunning,  and  the 
depredations  he  commits  in  farm-- 
yards  among  poultry,  and  in  War-- 
rens  among  rabbits. 

Foxes  produce  but  once  a  year, " 
and  the  litter  generally  consists  of 
four  or  five,    but  seldom   six  or 
eight,  and  never  less  than  three. 
The  time   of  gestation  is  in   the  • 
winter,  and  young  cubs  are  found 
in  the  month  of  April,    These,  like  ■■ 
dogs,  are  brought  forth  blind  ;  they 
continue  to  grow  rifteen  months  or  ' 
longer,  and  live  to  the  age  of  four-- 
teen  years.  » 

It  is  remarkable,  that  on  its  long 
hairy  tail  the  fox  has  a  small  bunch 
of  hair  which  emits  an  agreeable 
odour,  not  unlike  that  of  violets  : 
this  proceeds  from  a  gland  secret- 
ing a  viscous  humour,  which  is 
supposed  to  serve  him  as  a  balsam" 
in  healing  wounds,  or  as  a  cordial. 
His  woolly  tail  is  dexterously  em-' 
ploj'cd  for  catching  lobsters  from 
the  hollows  of  brooks  and  rivulets, 
as  well  as  for  blinding  his  jierse- 
cutors,  the  dogs,  &c,  vhen  it  is 
moistened  Avith  urine.  But  the 
greatest  proof  that  bespeaks  his 
wonderful  ingenuity,  is  displayed 
by  the  manner  he  rids  himself' in 
summer  of  fleas,  his  most  trouble- 
some enemies.  He  first  seizes  with 
his  mouth  a  parcel  of  moss,  thcnf 
gradually,  but  with  retrograde 
steps,  immerses  himself  in  water 
to  the  point  of  his  mouth ;  and, 
when  these  vermin  have  retreated 
to  the  moss,  he  suddenly  drops  his 
cargo. 

The  fox  is  not  easily,  and  never' 
completely  tamed:  wlien  deprived 
of  liberty,  he  languishes;  and  if 
kept  too  long  in  a  domestic  state; 
lie  dies  of  chagrin.  His  skin  is 
furnished  either  with  a  white,  grey, 
Wueibh,  or  black  far,  whicli,  on 
accbuut 
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accoont  of  its  softness  ani  warmth, 
is  in  many  parts  of  Europe  em- 
ployed for  making  muffs,  and  lin- 
iag  clothes.  The  fur  of  the  black 
fox  caught  in  tlte  North,  is  some- 
times sold  at  the  excessive  price  of 
200  guineas. 

Various  methods  are  practised 
fcH-  exterminating  these  predatory 
animals :  liiey  are  hunted  with 
ciogs  ;  iron  traps  are  frequently  set 
St  their  holes,  which  are  also  occa- 
sifMiaily  smoked  to  expel  them,  so 
that  they  may  the  more  readily  fall 
into  the  snares  laid  for  their  de- 
stru6tion.  Tlie  most  common  mode 
of  taking  foxes,  is  by  means  of 
gin-s  :  these  being  baited,  and  a 
irain  made  by  drawing  raw  flesh 
across  his  usual  paths,  or  haunts,  to 
the  trap,  he  is  freo^uently  decoyed. 
— We  conceive,  however,  that  the 
most  easy  method  of  reducing  him 
to  captivity,  would  be  an  imitation 
of  that  practised  in  the  immense 
^'oods  of  Poland,  for  catching 
wolves  alive.  It  simply  consists 
in  digging  circular  holes  of  suffi- 
cient depth,  depositing  fetid  car- 
casses in  them  as  an  allurement, 
and  covering  them  with  boards  and 
BQOss,  provided  with  a  trap-door 
level  with  the  ground.  In  this 
manner,  all  the  foxes  in  the  United 
K-ingdom  might  be  exterminated  in 
one  season,  and  much  injury  pre- 
vented, which  is  every  year  suffer- 
«d  by  the  husbandman,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  perpetuating  a  gratui- 
tous chace. 

FOX-GLOVE,  the  Common,  or 
PuKPLE,  Digitalis  prnpiirea,  L.  an 
indigenous  biennial  plant,  growing 
in  meadows,  on  hedge-banks,  and 
the  sides  of  hiils  ;  in  dry,  gravelly, 
orsandy  soils,  but  seldom  on  fiat 
grounds,  unless  in  very  dry  situa- 
tions :  for,  though  the  seeds  vege- 
tate, the  roots  decay  in  the  winter. 
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and  the  plant  consequently  perisher;- 
It  abounds  in  the  Midland,  but  i» 
rarely  seen  in  tlie  Eastern  counties, 
and  produces  purple  flowers,  which 
blow  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July. 

The  leaves  of  the  fox-glove  hav« 
a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  but  do  not 
possess  any  peculiar  smell :  they 
have  long  been  used  witii  consider- 
able advantage,  in  the  preparation 
of  an  ointment  for  sores  and  scro- 
phulous  tumors.  If  taken  inter- 
nally, this  plant  is  a  violent  purga- 
tive and  emetic  : — in  the  country, 
a  deco6tion  of  it,  with  the  polypody 
of  the  oak,  is  frequently  given  in 
epileptic  fits. 

An  infusion  of  two  drams  of  tlie 
leaf,  in  a  pint  of  water,  given  ia 
doses  of  half  an  ounce,  till  it  begin 
to  operate,  is  recommended  for  the 
dropsy,  especially  that  of  the  breast; 
in  which  disorder  it  has  proved  of 
the  greatest  utility  :  the  plentiful 
use  of  diluents  is  ordered  during  its 
operation.  It  has  likewise  been 
taken  in  substance,  at  bed-time,  in 
doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  grains 
of  the  leaves  pulverized  ;  and  often 
operates  as  a  very  powerful  diuretic, 
without  producing  any  other  eva- 
cuation. Sometimes,  however,  this 
dose  excites  severe  and  unexpected 
vomiting  ;  it  has  also  the  remark- 
able property  of  rendering  the  pulse 
slowei-j  frequently  occasions  dis- 
tressing giddiness,  and  affedts  the 
power  of  vision. 

The  Digitalis  has,  within  a  few- 
years,  been  advantageously  employ- 
ed in  puimovary  consumptions,  and 
other  disorders,  where  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  requires  to  be 
abated,  with  a  view  to  repress  lliC 
irregular  action  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, and  arrest  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease :  and  though  we  doubt  whe?- 
ther  any  thing  like  mediciirt';;  or 
facliticua 
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faftitious  air,  will  ever  be  (Jiscover- 
fd  for  the  cure  of  that  merciless 
disorder,  yet  we  entertain  a  very- 
high  opinion  of  the  powers  of  the 
fox.-glove,  if  timely  administered  ; 
but  we  think  it  our  duty  to  add, 
that  it  is  one  of  those  aftive  and  vi- 
rulent plants  which  cannot  safely 
be  entrusted  to  inexperienced  per- 
sons, or  empirics. 

As  every  part  of  fox-glove  has  a 
very  bitter  and  acrid  taste,  by 
which  it  is  apt  to  corrode  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  warned  against 
its  poisonous  properties. — Sweet 
butter-milk,  or  oil  and  vinegar,  in 
large  draughts,  will  be  the  most 
cffedual  antidotes. 

FOX-TAIL  GRASS,  or  Alope- 
(urus,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  co!i- 
sisting  of  18  species,  of  which  Dr. 
Smith  enumerates  four,  and  Dr. 
Withering  six,  to  be  natives  of 
England :  the  principal  of  these  are 
the  following : 

1.  The  pratensh,  or  Meadow 
Fox-tail-grass,  which  is  perennial, 
grows  in  meadows  and  past^ires, 
and  flowers  in  the  month  of  May 
or  June.  This  plant  thrives  natu- 
rally in  moist  soils  only  ;  it  affords 
the  best  grass  that  can  be  sown  on 
low  meadows,  or  in  boggy  places 
which  have  been  newly  drained. 
Its  seeds  ripen  early,  and  are  easily 
-colleded.  Although  sheep  pastur- 
ing on  it,  are  said  to  acquire  a 
coarser  fleece,  yet  it  furnishes  -a 
most  gratefiil  fiood  to  cattle  ;  but, 
as  the  larvae  of  a  species  of  flies 
devour  the  seeds  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent, that  in  many  spikes  scarcely 
one  will' be  found  perfed,  its  cul- 
tivation is  rather  precarious.  'I'hese 
inseds  are  very  minute,  of  an 
orange  colour,  and  are  the  prey  of 
the  Cimex  camppstris,  or  Field- 
J?ug,   whose    mouth  is  peculiarly 
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foiTned  for  searching  the  husks  of 
grasses. 

2,  The  lullosus,  or  Bulbou* 
Fox -tail-grass,  which  is  perennial, 
grows  in  moist  marshy  situations, 
and  flowers  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July.  This  species  is  particu- 
larly adapted  for  consolidating  the 
surface  of  fenny  situations.  Hence 
it  deserves  to  be  more  generally- 
cultivated  in  such  soils,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  being  poached 
by  tiie  feet  of  cattle.  < 

3.  The  agrestu,  or  Slender  Fox* 
tail-grass,  which  is  likewise  peren- 
nial, grows  in  corn-tields  or  on 
road  sides,  and  flowers  in  tlic 
month  of  July.  This  pkint  is  pro- 
vincially  called  black-bent ;  and, 
though  a  very  troublesome  weed, 
when  growing  among  wheat,  it 
might  be  sown  with  advantage  as  a 
meadow-grass ;  for,  in  its  greeu 
state,  it  is  much  relished  by  cattle; 
and  Bechstein  asserts,  that  cows 
fed  with  it,  give  an  unvisual  quan- 
tity of  milk. 

FRACTURES  of  Bones,  are  ac- 
cidents which  generally  arise  from 
external  injury.  They  are  either 
simple,  when  the  skin  and  other 
integuments  remain  sound ;  or  dou- 
hie,  when  splinters  are  projefting, 
and  the  frafture  communicates 
with  a  wound. 

If,  after  a  severe  fall,  or  blow, 
the  patient  feels  pain,  accompanied 
with  swelling,  and  tension  of  tlxs 
contiguous  muscles ;  w  hen  a  grat- 
ing noise,  distortion,  and  a  loss  of 
muscular  power  are  perceived  on 
handling  the  injured  part,  there  is 
every  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  bones  are  broken.  Iso  time 
should  then  be  lost  in  applying  to 
a  skilful  surgeon  ;  as  fratitures  and 
contusions,  especially  those  of  the 
ribs,  are  generally  attended  with 
febrile  symptoms,   which  require 
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die  immediate  use  of  the  lancet. 
Meanwhile,  tlie  limb  should  be 
placed  in  tlie  easiest  posture,  nnd 
liiebody  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  open, 
hy  emollient  clysters. 

As  soon  as  the  size  and  situa- 
tion of  the  fractured  bone  is  ascer- 
tained, two  or  more  splints  made 
of  leather  or  pasteboard,  exactly 
fitting  tlie  injured  limb,  should  be 
procured,  and  moistened  previous 
to  tiieir  applicaticn :  thus,  they  will 
soon  accommodate  themselves  to 
tlie  shape  of  the  parts,  and  serve 
to  retain  tlie  limb  steady  with  a 
Te;ir  slight  bandage j  for  which 
purpose,  that  of  12  or  18  tails  is 
preferable,  as  being  more  easily 
applied  and  removed  than  the  usual 
Tollers. — Fractures  of  the  ribs  re- 
«]uire  adhesive  plasters ;  tlie  pa- 
tient must  always  lie  straight  and 
<rasy,  without  being  exposed  to  op- 
portunities of  sneezing,  laughing, 
<:oughing,  or  distending  his  sto- 
mach by  hard  food.  Hence  the 
ligiitcst  provisions,  and  tfequent 
"«'eak  or  diluent  drink,  are  neces- 
tary. — Ihe  most  proper  external 
application  in  fratlures,  is  a  mix- 
ture cf  equal  parts  of  vintgar  and 
water,  witli  -w  hich  the  ccmpresses 
and  bandages  should  be  icpeatedly 
moisteued. 

Ihe  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  to  retain  the  bones,  after 
they  are  replaced,  in  tiieir  situa- 
tion, by  proper  compresses,  or 
bandages,  which,  how  c;ver,  should 
not  Ije  too  tightly  applied.  Much 
depends  on  the  age  and  habit  of 
the  patient,  with  respedf  to  the 
time  necessary  for  performing  a 
cure  j  though,  in  middle-aged  per- 
fct'us,  and  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, a  fracture  of  tlie  leg  or 
tliigh  bone  may  be  healed  in  two 
months  j  of  the  arm,  in  six  weeks; 
cf  the  ribs,  clavicles,  and  bones  of 
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the  hand,  in  three  weeks.  But  in 
old  age,  a  much  longer  time  is  ge- 
nerally required  tlian  during  in- 
tancy. 

Fhagkance:  See  Odouk. 

FiliiCKLES,  are  spots  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  about  the  size  of  a 
lentile-seed,  frequently  appearing 
on  the  face,  neck,  and  hands. — ■ 
These  discoloura.tions  are  either 
constitutional  in  tlie  individual,  or 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  jaun- 
dice, or  tlie  action  of  the  sun  upon 
the  part.  Heat,  or  a  sudden  change 
of  tlie  weather,  often  causes  die 
skin  to  assume  a  darker  colour  than 
natural,  and  thus  profluces  what  is 
called  tan,  swi-Luni,  and  morjjhew, 
which  differ  only  in  degree,  and 
usually  disappear  in  winter. 

Persons  of  a  delicate  comjlexion, 
and  particularly  such  as  have  na- 
turally red  hair,  are  most  subjed 
to  freckles  in  the  face,  aiid  other 
parts  exposed  to  tlie  air.  For  the 
gratitication  of  those  who  coiisider 
the  removal  of  such  little  bltmiahes 
an  obje6t  worthy  of  their  attention, 
we  shall  conununicaie  the  follow- 
ing remedies : 

According  to  Homberg,  one  qf 
the  best  a])piicaiiuiis  tor  dispersing 
freckles,  is  a  mixture  of  buJiock's 
gall  wiih  a  solution  of  uluni,  wliich, 
after  tlic  latter  has  subsided,  must 
be  digested  in  the  sun  lor  three  or 
four  months  in  a  close  phiah* — Ano- 
ther preparation  is  maac  by  taking 
4oz.  of  lemon- juice,  and  mixing 
witli  it  2  drams  of  sugar,  jmd  one 
of  borax,  finely  pow  dered ;  and, 
after  these  ingredients  have  stood  a 
w  eek  or  fortnight  in  a  glass  bottle, 
the  liquor  w  ill  be  fit  for  use. — Ajj, 
howe\  er,  freckles  generally  vanisii 
during  the  winter,  and  have  been 
observed  to  re-apjiear  in  early 
spring,  the  fharp  morning-air  of 
which,  tliough  salubrious,  is  said 


fo  be  uncommonly  favourable  to 
their  re-produftioT),  perhaps  the 
tnost  easy  method  of  preventing 
them,  would  be  a  careful  attentlory 
to  tliis  circumstance.  -  :■'■■■• 
FRENCH-MERCURY,  or  Mer- 
airialis  anmia,  L.  an  indigenous 
plant,  growing  on  waste  places, 
and  dnng'nlls  in  Ihe  vicinity  of 
towns  j'^and  flowering  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September.  The 
whole  of  this  vegetable  is  mucila- 
ginous :  when  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, it  is  dressed  like  spinach,  to 
which  it  is  said  to  be  greatly  supe- 
rior ;  but,  if  eaten  in  a  large  quan- 
tity, it  is  aperient. — In  France,  ac- 
cording to  TouRNEFORT,  3  syrup 
is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the 
mercury,  2  oz.  of  which  are  given 
at  one  dose  as  a  laxative  :  it  is  also 
used  in  clysters,  and  pessaries,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  honey 
and  two  of  the  juice. — In  England, 
this  plant  was  formerly  in  great 
repute  as  an  emollient,  but  is  at 
present  disregarded. — As  an  article 
of  diet,  it  may  be  useful  to  persons 
liable  to  costiveness. 

French-Wheat:  See  Buck- 
wheat. 

FRICTION,  in  medicine,  is  tlie 
aft  of  rubbing"  a  diseased  part  with 
oils,  unguents,  and  other  matters, 
in  order  to  ease,  relieve,  and  cure 
it. 

Fiiclion  is  also  performed  witli  a 
flesh-brush,  a  linen-cloth,  or  with 
•flannel ;  which  last  is  the  most 
eligible.  It  is  a  kind  of  exercise 
that  remarkably  contributes  to  the 
healtli  of  sedentary  persons  ;  for  it 
excites  and  kindles  the  natural 
warmth  ;  diverts  defluxions  ;  pro- 
motes perspiration  ;  opens  the 
pores  ;  and  tends  to  dissipate  stag- 
nant humours. 

I'his  operation  is  partictalarly  be- 
neficial to  the  oervous^  debilitated. 
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and  studious  ;  beifig  an  useful  .sub- 
stitute tor  other  exercise.  HencC' 
w^e  recommend  to  such  individual* 
to  spend  half  an  hour  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  in  rubbing  their 
whole  body,  especially  their  limbs, 
with  a  clean  piece  of  flannel.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  obser\-ed,- 
tliat  this  practice  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service  when  tiie  stomach 
and  bowels  are  empty. 

I^astly,  we  venture  to  afiirra, 
tliat  the  most  important  pur{x)ses 
to  which y}irtiort  may  be  rendered 
subservient  in  tlie  aniraxd  econo- 
my, have  hitherto  been  almost  en- 
tirely negletted  :  we  are,  loowcver, 
connnced  from  experience,  that 
m-edicated  fritStions,  or  tlie  intro- 
du6tion  of  the  most  aftive  medi- 
cines into  the  human  system,  by 
rubbing  tiiem  in  properly  on  the 
surface,  might  be  attended  with 
the  most  happy  effeds,  especially 
in  all  clironical  diseases.  Common 
sense  appears  to  Ila^'e  long  since 
pointed  out  this  excellent  metliod 
of  administering  mexlirines,  even 
to  tlie  Indian  savages,  though  it  is 
little  practised,  in  enlighlened  Eu- 
r6pe,  where  the  sloiiiach  is  doomed 
to  be  the  field  of  battle,  for  decid- 
ing commotions  and  irregularitjes 
in  our  complicated  frame.  But 
who  is  hardy  enough  to  maintain, 
that  the  digestive  organ  was  by 
Nature  destined  to  be  the  exclusive 
vehicle  of  drugs,  and  to  serve  as 
their  common  laboratory  ■? 

FROG,  or  Rami,  L.  a  genus  of 
amphibious  reptiles,  consisting  of' 
]  7  species,  tiie  most  remarkable  of 
which  are ; 

1 .  The  iemporaria,  or  Common 
Frog,  which  is  an  animal  so  well 
known  as  to  render  any  dcscwptiofi 
unnecessary. — Some  of  its  proper- 
ties, however,  are  very  siiigular.: 
its  power  of  leaping  is  cxlraord*- 
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nary,  and  it  swims  better  than  any 
other  quadruped.  Its  body  is 
naked,  and  without  any  tail  :  the 
fore  limbs  are  very  lightly  made, 
while  the  hind  legs  and  thighs  are 
remarkably  long,  and  furnished 
■witli  strong  muscles.  As  soon  as 
the  spawn  is  viviiied,  the  future 
frog  becomes  a  tadpole,  in  which 
state  it  is  wholly  a  water-animal  ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  clianged  into  a 
frog,  and  attains  its  proper  shape, 
k  immediately  migrates  to  tlie 
shore. 

These  animals  adhere  closely  to 
Ihe  backs  of  their  own  species,  as 
well  as  to  tlio.se  of  fishes.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  they  will  even 
destroy  pike ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  materially  injure  carp,  by  fix- 
ins;  their  hind-legs  to  tlis  back  of 
tliose  fish,  while  their  fore-legs  are 
fastened  to  the  corner  of  each  eye ; 
so  that  the  carp  become  much  ex- 
hausted, and  frequently  sink  under 
the  weight  of  so  disagreeable  a 
companion. — See  Fu^iitoky. 

2,  The  .escuL-nia,  or  Eatable 
Fiog,  ditfers  from  the  former  spe- 
cies, only  in  •having  an  high  pro- 
tuberance iu  the  middle  of  the 
•back,  which  forms  an  acute  anglo. 
Its  colours  likewise  are  more  vivid, 
.and  its  marks  more  distinct,  the 
.ground  colour  being  a  pale  or  yel- 
lowish green,  marked  with  rows  of 
•black  spots  from  the  head  to  the 
rump. — Both  tliis  and  the  preceding 
species  are,  according  to  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, used  as  food,  though  rarely 
in  this  country. 

FROST,  is  that  state  of  tlie  at- 
mosphere, which  causes  water  and 
other  liquids  to  congeal,  or  freeze. 

Frost  is  supposed  to  descend  from 
•the  upper  parts  of  bodies  ;  but  no 
experiments  have  liitlierto  ascer- 
tained to  what  depth  it  will  extend 
^tlier  in  earth  oi'  water,  as  its  ei- 
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fe6i>  Vary,  according  to  the  degree 
of  coldness  in  the  air,  the  longer  or 
shorter  duration  of  the  frost,  the 
texture  of  the  eartli,  the  nature  of 
the  juices  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated, &c. 

In  cold  countries,  llie  frost  fre- 
quently proves  fatal  to  mankind^ 
not  only  producing  mortification, 
but  even  death  itself.  The  hands 
of  those  unfortunate  persons,  who 
die  in  consequence  of  intense  cold, 
are  first  seized,  till  they  lose  the 
sense  of  feeling  ;  next  a  drowsiness 
pervades  the  wliole  body,  which, 
if  indulged  in,  is  attended  with  im- 
perceptible dis.solution. 

If  animation  is  suspended  from 
severe  frost,  the  following  will  be 
the  external  symptoms  :  rigidity  of 
the  whole  body  ;  and  inflexibility 
of  the  limbs,  which  continue  in  the 
same  posture  as  the  frozen  person 
had  adopted  during  the  unfortunate 
accident j  the  teeth  are  closed} 
froth  sometimes  issues  from  the 
mouth  ;  there  is  a  total  iusKiisibility 
to  all  stimulants,  and  the  extremi- 
ties are  ])artly  mortified,  and,  in 
some  instances,  spontaneously  se- 
parate. 

Notwithstanding  these  unfa- 
vourable appearances,  every  exer- 
tion ought  to  be  instantly  made  ta 
restore  hfe,  if  possible,  by  stridly 
adhering  to  the  following  direc.- 
tions ;  because  tliere  is  a  greater 
probability  of  recovering  such  per- 
sons, dian  those  deprived  of  life,  in 
consequence  of  drowning  or  sus- 
pension by  the  cord. 

No  external  \\  armth  of  any  kind 
must  be  applied  to  frozen  persons, 
till  the  internal  or  vital  heat,  be 
excited ,  when  the  former  also 
should  be  carefully  and  very  gra- 
dually adapted  to  the  manifest  de- 
gree of  the  lat  t  er.  Hence  the  whole 
process  should  be  performed  eitlier 

in 
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!ti  the  open  air,  or  in  a  cold  room  j 
the  body  cautiously  carried  in  a 
posture  somewhat  ere6t,  to  the 
nearest  dwelling ;  the  head  turned 
gently  towards  the  right  side  ;  and 
the  clothes  carefully  taken  off, 
without  injuring  the  skin,  or  bend- 
ing the  limbs.  These  precautions 
are  necessary,  as  a  rough  treat- 
ment may  easily  occasion  disloca- 
tions of  the  joints,  or  frattures  of 
the  b()n?s.  Next,  the  whole  naked 
frame,  excepting  the  face,  should 
be  covered  with  a  bed  of  snow 
from  12  to  18  inches  in  thic'  nessj 
or,  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  co^d 
water  and  ice  may  be  substituted, 
and  cloths  successively  dipped  in 
it  may  be  spread  over  the  whole 
body,  especially  the  head  and 
breast.  After  continuing  these  af- 
fusions, gentle  fri6tions  with  flan- 
nel or  soft  brushes,  likewise  im- 
mersed into  cold  fluids,  should  be 
commenced  5  alternately  making 
use  of  the  shower-bath,  and  perse- 
vering in  these  attempts  for  an  hour 
at  least,  when  the  body  ought  to  be 
left  undisturbed  for  some  minutes. 
If  no  signs  of  life  appear,  clysters 
of  cold  water  with  oil  and  vinegar, 
or  six  ounces  of  brandy,  are  to  be 
given,  and  the  former  process  again 
and  again  repeated ;  so  that  five  or 
six  hours  sometimes  ela^jse,  before 
a  ly  symptoms  of  animation  are 
perceptible.  As  soon,  however, 
as  there  is  the  least  prospect  of  re- 
covery, warm  fomentations  must 
be  resorted  to ;  the  degree  of  fric- 
tion cautiously  increased  5  or  the 
patient  placed  in  bed  between  two 
robust  persons  ;  emollient  clysters 
prepared  ;  and,  when  he  is  able  to 
swallow,  a  cup  of  tea  with  a  little 
vinegar,  wine,  or  brandy,  may  be 
allowed.  In  many  desperate  in- 
stances, however,  it  will  perhaps 
•  be  proper  to  perform  veneseftiwi, 
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to  introduce  air  into  the  lungs  by/ 
means  of  common  bellows,  or 
those  described  in  p.  190  of  this 
volume  ;  or  to  have  recourse  to  th© 
eleftrifying  maciune,  or  the  earth 
bath,  &c.  but  sudi  cases  must  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
profession. 

The  power  of  cold  on  vegetables 
is  well  known ;  and,  thougli  the 
frosts  of  severe  winters  arc  on  the 
whole  more  injurious  to  vegetation 
than  those  of  the  spring,  yet,  as 
the  former  very  seldom  occur  ia 
this  climate,  the  lattn-  are  produc- 
tive of  more  extensive  damage,  be- 
cause their  etFe£ts  are  evident  ^- 
most  every  year. — Frosts  aft  most 
powerfully  on  ground  newly  culti- 
vated, on  account  rf  the  vapours 
continually  ascending  from  such 
soil.  Trees  recently  cut,  also,  sutFer 
more  than  others  from  the  spring 
frosts ;  a  circumstance  wliich  must 
be  attributed  to  their  shooting  forth 
with  greater  luxuriance.  Hence, 
likewise,  light  and  sandy  soils  are 
thus  more  frequently  damaged  tiian 
firm  and  tough  land,  tiiough  both 
may  be  equally  dry. 

As  the  blossoms  of  fnut-treca 
are  more  particularly  aflected  by 
early  frosts,  we  shall  communicate 
the  following  easy  and  simple  me- 
tlK)ds  of  securing  them  : 

1.  A  rope  is  to  be  interwoven 
among  the  branches  of  the  tree, 
and  one  end  of  it  immersed  in  a 
pail  of  water.  This  rope,  it  is  said, 
will  a6t  as  a  conductor,  and  convey 
the  effetrts  of  the  frost  from  the 
tree  to  the  water. 

2.  According  to  M.  Mallet, 
the  early  hoar-frost  may  be  ren- 
dered harmless  in  its  effeds,  by 
pouring  fresii  spring-w^ter  on  the 
trees  and  vines  thus  covered,  be- 
fore the  sun  rises. — When  mist  or 
dew  attends  a  frosty  nighty  but  has 

not 
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*not  preceded  it,  Dr.  Darwin  sup- 
poses tliat  a  hoar-frost  iri:iy  be  less 
injurious  than  a  black-frost;  be- 
cause the  case  of  ice  on  tlie  buds 
of  tnpes,  or  on  young  grass,  being 
Instantly  produced,  covers  them 
with  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and 
prevents  them  from  being  exposed 
to  so  great  cold  as  is  occasioned  by 
;the  continuance  of  a  black  frost, 
without  hoar  or  rime. 

3.  An  anonymous  foreign  writer 
suggests  the  pra6lice  of  depriving, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
those  fruit-trees  of  their  leaves, 
■which  are  exposed  to  tlie  injury  of 
winter-frosts  ;  and  adds,  that  some 
.precaution  is  necessary  in  this  ope- 
ration, to  save  the  bvids  which  are 
.by  Nature  destined  to  unfold  in  the 
.«uccpeding  spring,  from  any  exter- 
nal injury.  Yet  such  defoliation 
ought  not  to  be  undertaken  with 
all  trees,  at  the  same  period  of  time  ; 
as  those  which  pos^-ess  a  greater 
.abundance  of  sap,  should  be  allow- 
ed to  keep  tlieir  leaves  to  a  later 
season,  than  others  having  a  less 
^portion  of  vegetable  juices. 

In  order  to  recover  and  preserve 
such  trees  from  total  decay,  as  have 
evidently  been  injured  by  severe 
•  winter-frost,  a  correspondent  has 
favoured  us  with  the  following  easy 
and  expeditious  remedy ;  foi"  the 
succes.s  of  which  he  apj^eals  to  his 
repeated  experience  :  When  a  tree 
appears  to  have  suffered  from  in- 
tense cold,  he  advises  to  make  lon- 
gitudinal incisions  in  the  bark,  ex- 
,  lending  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
trunk,  on  the  north,  west,  and  cast 
sides ;  but  never  in  a  southern  di- 
rection. As  the  ectst-u'inds  are  dry 
and  piercing,  very  few  and  super- 
iicial  slits  only  should  be  made  on 
that  side.  This  operation  ought 
to  be  performed  in  the  month  of 
.  March,  before  the  first  sap  rises , 
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and  repeated  in  June,  while  tlvi 
second  sap  ascends;  but  alway* 
so  managed,  that  only  t!;e  upper- 
most bark,  or  efudermis,  be  di- 
vided; as  too  deep  an  incision, 
though  harmless  in  the  s,>ring, 
nfight  be  attended  witli  fatal  conse- 
(juences  in  tlie  heat  of  summer. 
In  trees,  however,  which  are  tho- 
roughly frozen,  it  will  be  useful  to 
make  deeper  cuts  ^  thus  to  give 
vent  to  the  stagnant  fluids,  and 
promote  their  circulation.  These 
cuts  should  be  dire£ted  against  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  dra  wjq  in  a  straight 
line  downwards  ;  for,  in  the  con- 
trary case,  the  bark  is  apt  to  sepa- 
rate in  chinks,  afford  shelter  to 
vermin,  and  eventually  frustrate 
the  attempt.  By  a  strict  adherence 
to  tht  se  rules,  it  will  be  found  that 
apple-trees,  in  particular,  when  slit 
in  every  direction  (except  the  south 
side,  retain  all  their  bark  ;  others, 
which  had  undergone  one-half  of 
ihe  operation,  were  but  partially 
preserved  ;  and  suth  as  had  re- 
ceived only  two  cuts,  retained  only 
the  intermediate  portion  of  tl.e 
bark,  from  which  they  produced 
new  shoots.  This  simple  method 
is  farther  attended  with  the  addi- 
tional benefit  that,  while  contri- 
buting to  the  growth  of  the  tree 
thus  affe6ted,  it  tends  to  prevent 
the  decay  of  those  which  have  iu 
the  preceding  year  been  injured  by 
the  depredations  of  caterpillars,  and 
the  subsequent  stagnation  of  their 
fluids. 

Although  it  has  been  generally 
believed,  that  frost  meliorates  tlid 
soil,  and  e3i)ecially  clay-lands,  yet 
ns  ice  contains  no  nitrous  particles, 
such  improvements  can  only  be  of 
a  transitory  nature,  by  enlarging 
the  bulk  of  some  moist  soils,  and 
leaving  them  more  porous  for  some 
time  after  the  thaw  ;  but,  when 

the 
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4he  water  has  exhaled,  the  groarid 
becomes  as  hard  as  before,  being 
compressed  by  the,  iilcurriherit 
weight  of  the  air. — See  also  Clay, 
p.  3. 

Nor  is  the  salutary  influence  of 
frosty  seasons,  on  tJie  health  of 
mankind,  in  the  least  confirmed  by 
tiie  annual  bills  of  mortality ;  As 
many  old  and  debiUtated  persons, 
•U^hose  vital  heat  is  irisutficient  to 
excite  into  aftion  their  vessels,  al- 
ready too  Unsusceptible  of  irritation, 
die  in  consequence  of  long  frosts, 
during  severe  winters.  Birds,  and 
other  wild  animals,  as  well  as  ten- 
der Vegetables,  perish  benumbed 
frorh  the  same  cause. — It  deserves, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  a 
sharp  dry  frdst  does  not  affetSt  tlie 
human  skin  with  that  sensation  of 
chilly  and  piercing  cold  which  we 
experience,  when  the  air  is  loaded 
with  rrioisture,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  near  the  freezing  point. 
This  remarkable  difference  arises 
from  the  intense  degree  of  cold 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
fluids  (see  p.  236),  which  contir 
nually  takes  place  on  the  surface  of 
living  bodies,  where  it  naturally 
produces  a  more  perceptible  effeft, 
than  the  simple  confatt  of  dry  air 
\vould  occasion,  when  it  is  but  a 
few  degrees  below  freezing.  To 
the  young  and  robust,  therefore, 
frost  is  more  pleasing  than  moist 
air  ;  asj  in  the  former,  they  are  able 
to  keep  themselves  warm  by  in- 
creased exercise ;  which,  in  the 
latter,  only  tends  to  promote  and 
render  the  evaporation  more  severely 
felt  on  the  skin.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, Dr.  Darwin  observes,  se- 
vere and  continued  frosts  "  destroy 
tlie  children  of  the  poor,  who  want 
both  food,  fire,  and  clothing  in  this 
harsh  climate." 

NO,  Vil.— -VOL,  II. 
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To  preserve  vegetable  roots,  as 
well  as  fruit,  from  the  effett  of 
cold,  the  following  direftions  will 
be  sufficient :  Dry  saiid,  and  cut 
^  straw,  are  eminently  adapted  to 
that  purpose.  Potatoes,  turnips, 
onions,  &c.  should  be  loosely  placed 
on  sand,  either  under  or  above 
ground,  and  slightly  covered  with 
cut  straw  or  chaff;  but  carrots  and 
parsnips,  we  are  informed,  may  be 
kept  during  the  whole  winter,  by 
placing  them  in  rows  or  heaps,  so 
that  their  tops  projed  at  thtJ  sides, 
being  the  reverse  of  the  method 
followed  with  turnips  when  packed 
in  cartiJ.-^See  also  Apples,  vol.  i, 
p.  69. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  prcf 
cautions,  vegetables  should  be  in- 
jured by  the  frost,  it  will  be  advi- 
sable, especially  with  frozen  pota- 
toes,  to  immerse  them  in  cold 
water  for  a  short  time,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  thaw.  By  this  expe- 
dient, the  frosty  particles  are  gra-» 
dually  extraded,  and  the  vegetat- 
ing principle  is  preserved,  after  tlie 
severest  season. 

On  the  other  hand,  ail  intense 
degree  of  cold  is  also  attended  with 
some  good  effedls.  Thus,  aroma" 
tic  spirits  possess  a  weaker  flavour 
when  newly  distilled,  than  after 
they  have  been  kept  six  or  seven 
months,  especially  during  the  win-" 
ter  season.  Experience  has  evinced, 
that  this  favourable  change  was 
produced  only  by  the  influence  of 
cold;  and  M.  Baume  found,  that 
by  immersing  quart-bottles  filled 
with  liquors,  into  a  mixture  of 
pounded  ice  and  sea-salt,  for  six 
or  eight  hours,  tlie  spirit  proves  as 
grateful  to  the  palate  as  that  which 
had  been  kept  for  several  years. — 
Geoffroy  remarks,  that  simp.'e 
wafers  also  acquiie  a  more  agreea- 
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ble  flavour,  after  having  been  for 
some  time  exposed  to  the  effeds 
of  cold. — See  likewise  Vinkgar. 

FRUIT-TREES,  are  such  as 
b^^ar  fruit,  namely,  Apple,  Chicr- 
liY,  Pkar-treeS,  &c,  for  the  par- 
ticular Culture  of  which  we  refer 
to  those  articles.  At  present,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  remarks 
equally  applicable  to  orchards,  and 
to  single  trees. 

While  young,  no  trees  should 
be  suffered  to  bear  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fruit :  and,  if  they  abound 
•with  blossoms,  the  fruit  should  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  it  is  formed; 
leaving  only  half  a  dozen  of  the 
produce,  to  ascertain  its  size  and 
<juality.  By  this  measure,  the  trees 
will  not  only  produce  larger  and 
iiner  fruit,  but,  by  being  kept 
clear,  the  leading  and  collateral 
branches  will  every  year  become 
more  vigorous.  Nor  ought  any 
young  plant,  or  newly-engrafted 
tree,  to  be  permitted  to  run  mop- 
headed,  as  it  will  make  no  pro- 
gress, till  each  branch  has  acquired 
a  determined  leader  -.  for,  if  the 
growth  of  a  tree  be  prevented,  it 
"will  be  extremely  difficult  to  throw 
such  energy  into  the  system,  as  to 
ienable  it  to  grow  freely. 

As  long  as  fruit-trees  continue 
in  the  nursery,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  cut  down  the  head,  in  order  to 
give  strengtli  and  symmetry  to  the 
stem  :  it  will  also  be  useful  to 
shorten  most  of  the  grafts,  lest  they 
should  be  blown  out  by  the  wind  : 
these  operations  likewise  contribute 
to  swell  the  buds. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Bucknall 
particularly  recommends,  not  to 
place  the  rows  of  trees  in  a  situa- 
tion either  diredly  north  or  soutli, 
but  rather  inclining  to  the  east,  as 
the  sun  will  tlieu  shine  upon  them 
'ifx  the  early  part  of  the  day  during 
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the  spring,  and  thus  dissipate*  ftiC 
vapours  coliefted  in  the  night  j 
which,  if  suffered  to  condense,  wiH 
flint  the  fruit  in  the  earlier  stages  cif 
its  growtli.  He  farther  observes, 
that  if  the  sliaws  (or.  shades)  be 
properly  attended  to,  the  trees  be- 
ing placed  in  this  positiori,  will  be 
enabled  to  withstand  tlie  power  of 
the  winds ;  nor  will  they  be  affeft- 
ed  by  blight.  The  shaw  will  also 
prote6l  the  fruit  frorri  the  autumnal 
winds,  by  which  half  the  crop  of 
fruit  is  not  utifrecjuently  blown 
down,  before  it  is  ripe  :  and,  as 
the  heads  are  at  that  season  of  the 
year  laden  with  fruit  and  leaves, 
many  trees  are  torn  up  from  the 
ground,  or  so  lacerated  as  to  be 
completely  spoiled ;  a  misfurlune 
that  might  be  effeftually  prevented 
by  a  proper  disposition  of  tl\e 
shades. 

In  the  Transadions  of  the  Eco- 
nomical Society  of  Ix-ipzig,  we 
meet  with  a  communication  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.GEHMERSHAUSKN,  on 
the  means  of  promoting  the  growth 
of  young  frait-trees,  especially  in 
grass  land.  This  method  simply 
consists  in  sprtp.d'mg flax-slu^ivs,  or 
the  refuse  of  flax,  after  it  has  been 
combed,  on  the  soil  contiguous  to 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  as  far  a.s 
the  roots  extend  ;  by  which  means 
their  size  as  well  as  their  fertility  is 
remarkably  increased.  He  men- 
tions an  instance,  where  an  old 
plum-tree  which,  being  in  a  lan- 
guishing state,  iu  a  grass-field,  was 
treated  in  the  manner  above  direct- 
ed, and  thus  not  only  acquired  a 
new  bark,  but  produced  larger, 
and  better-tasted  fruit:  the  young 
shoots  also,  whicli  IbiTnerly  grew  up 
around  the  stem,  were  prevented 
from  sprouting  forth,  because  tiie 
refuse  of  the  flax  excluded  tlie  ac- 
cess of  air  to  the  trunk,  and  im- 
parted 
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Jiftfted  av-lditional  nutriment  to  the 
roots.  The  leaves  falling  from  the 
trees  in  autumn,  may  be  substituted 
for  tlie  ^ar-^Aow^,  if  these  cannot 
be  easily  procured;  but  it  will  be 
iiecessary  to  dig  a  small  trench  for 
the  reception  of  the  decayed  leaves, 
and  also  to  cover  tliem  with  tiles, 
flat  stones,  or  a  log  of  wood,  to 
pi^event  their  dispersion  by  the 
wind.  This  precaution,  however, 
is  not  required  with  the  refuse  of 
flax,  which  adheres  so  closely  to 
the  soil,  as  to  withstand  the  most 
violent  storm. 

Although  gardeners  bestow  the 
6tri6test  attention  on  ordhards,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  bark 
of  trees  is  stripped  off  by  sheep,  or 
by  other  accidents.  In  this  case, 
it  has  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
W.  Fairman,  of  Miller's  House, 
Lynsted,  Kent,  to  take  off  th.^ 
arms  of  siich  trees  as  are  damaged ; 
to  cut  slips  of  the  rind,  about  two 
or  three  inches  in  width,  and  to 
place  four  or  five  of  them  perpen- 
dicularly round  the  naked  part. 
The  damaged  rind  is  previously  to 
be  cleared  away,  the  sound  bark 
somewhat  raised,  and  the  slips  in- 
serted beneath  it,  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  sap.  These  dress- 
ings are  next  to  be  bound  very 
tight  with  rope-yarn ;  and  a  com- 
position of  loam  and  cow-dung, 
together  with  a  small  proportion  of 
drift-sand,  should  be  applied,  over 
■which  some  old  sacking,  or  similar 
stixft,  ought  to  be  fastened.  Mr. 
Fairman  adds,  that  he  made  an 
experiment  with  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, in  the  spring  of  l/fM,  on 
some  trees  which  Jiad  been  much 
damaged  by  sheep,  and  that  it 
Completely  succeeded,  the  slips  ad- 
hering closely,  and  being  full  of 
Bap. 
j&Vuit-trees,  like  tlie  rest  of  jthe 
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vegetable  creation,  are  the  prey  of 
a  variety  of  insefts,  of  which  few- 
are  more  destructive  than  those 
infesting  apple,  pear,  cherry;  oak, 
white-thorn,  and  similar  trees.— J 
They  deposit  their  black  eggs 
in  clusters,  resembling  withered 
leaves,  and  which  are  twisted  by 
a  cobweb  round  the  uppermost 
branches.  These  notorious  inse£ts 
are  hatched  in  the  spring,  when 
they  assume  the  form  of  very  dimi- 
nutive caterpillars,  which  destroy 
every  thing  before  them,  and  ra- 
pidly propagate  in  the  most  un- 
favourable weather.  They  damage 
Oaks  very  materially  j  devour  the 
white-thorn,  and  kill  the  plant : 
apples  and  pears,  likewise^  rdceivc 
great  injury. — The  only  remedy 
hidierto  known  of  exterminating 
such  noxious  vermin,  is  to  cut  oil" 
all  the  twigs  or  shoots  of  every  tree 
on  which  these  nests  of  inserts  ap- 
pear; to  collect  them  in  a  heap, 
and  burn  them  as  soon  as  tlie  wea- 
ther will  permit ;  for,  where  this 
necessary  operation  is  deferred  tiU 
tlie  summer  approaches,  the  inse6ts 
increase  prodigiously,  and  commit 
irreparable  damage.— See  Cater- 
pillar and  Insects. 

The  disorders  to  which  fruit- 
trees  are  subject,  are  various  ;  the 
most  fatal  arc  Blight,  Canker, 
Mildew,  Moss,  &c.  to  which 
we  refer.— »See  also  Diseases  of 
Plants,  p.  140,  and  foil. 

The  effciSts  of  frost  are  like- 
wise often  fatal,  especially  to  the 
more  tender  fruit-trees.  With  a 
view  to  obviate  such  damage,  dit- 
ferent  methods  have  been  suggest- 
ed ;  the  most  pradicable  of  which 
we  have  noticed  in  the  preceding 
article.  We  shall,  however,  add 
a  few  additional  hints,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  seletl  such  as  are  the 
most  simple  and  least  expensive. 
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In    a    communication    /rom   a 
Swedish  agriculturist  to  a  respf,6ta- 
ble  periodical  work,  published  on 
the  Continent,  the  following  expe- 
dient is  stated  to  have  been  success- 
fully employed,  to  proted  fruit- 
trees  from  the  vernal  frosts.     As 
soon  as  the  weather  begins  to  grow 
told  in  autumn,  large  quantities  of 
water  are  to  be  poured   on  the 
trunks  of  such  trees,  so  that  they 
may  receive  an  early  impression  of 
the  cold.     In  the  spring,  snow  is 
to   h&   accumulated    round    their 
stems ;    which  retards  vegetation, 
and  prevents  them  from  blossom- 
ing too  early.     In  consequence  of 
this  irrigation,  the  buds  shoot  fortn 
at  a  period,  when  no  apprehension 
need  be  entertained  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  frost  that  frequently 
happens    during     the     nights    of 
spring. — Such  praftice  of  watering 
the  borders  of  trees,  is  said  to  in- 
crease the  heat  in  them,  by  acce- 
lerating the  motion  of  their  juices, 
if  the  soil  of  such  border  ..has  been 
properly  opened  and  prepared.     It 
is   farther  recommended,    to  add 
one  ounce  of  common  salt  to  every 
gallon  of  water,  where  those  bor- 
ders are  old,  and  have  been  impo- 
verished by  producing  many  suc- 
cessive crops  ;  or  if  they  have  been 
manured  with  dung  not  sufficient- 
ly put  rifled. 

There  is  a  method  of  making 
Jruit  grow,  during  wilder :  and 
though  we  are  no  advocates  for 
premature  produ6tions,  we  have 
abstrafted  the  following  process  for 
the  satisfaSion  of  the  curious,  from 
the  pth  vol.  of  the  Annual  Register 
for  1703:  Let  the  trees  be  taken 
top  by  the  roots  in  the  spring,  at 
the  time  they  are  about  to  bud ; 
carefully  preserving  some  of  their 
own  soil  among  the  roots.  These 
arc  to  be  placed  upright  in  a  cellar 
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tin  Michaelmas,  when  they  arc  ijj>« 
be  put  into  vessels  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fresh  earth,  and  deposited 
in  a  stove  or  hot -house,  being  re- 
gularly moistened  every  morn'mg 
with  rain-water,  in  which  sal-am- 
moniac has.  been  dissolved,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  to  a  quart. 
Thus,  in  the  month  of  February, 
the  fruit  will  appear. — ^The  same 
mf-ithod  is  applicable  to  rose-trees, 
and  flowers  ■.  which  last,  when 
sown  in  pots  at  or  before  Michael- 
mas, and  watered  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, will  blow  towards  the  end  of 
December. 

In  order  to  ascertain  when  fruits, 
for  instance,  apples  and  pears,  are 
sufficiently  ripe  to  be  gathered,  it 
is  requisite  to  attend  to  the  colour 
of  the  skin  inclosing  tlie  seeds. 
During  their  infant  state,  there  is 
no  cavity  round  the  kernds,  but 
they  are  in  contact  with  the  seed- 
vessel.  In  a  subsequent  period, 
when  the  fruit  has  exhausted  the 
nutritious  matter,  the  cells  contain- 
ing the  seeds  become  hollow,  and 
the  latter  assume  a  dark  colour. 
This,  Dr. Darwin  observes,  is  tlie 
proper  criterion  by  which  to  judg.e 
when  such  fruits  should  be  gather- 
ed ;  as  it  indicates  that  they  will 
not  continue  to  increase  in  size, 
but  waste  and  become  holhnv,  bjr 
absorbing  the  mucilaginous  parti- 
cles from  the  centre. 

One  of  the  most  easy  methods, 
of  preserving  Jruit,  is  tliat  of  de-- 
positing  it  in  ice-houses,  w  here  it 
may  remain  in  a  frozen  state  for  a 
considerable  time.  And,  if  the 
fruit  be  afterwards  gradually  thaw-* 
ed,  by  covering  it  with  melted  ice, 
or  immersing  it  in  cold  spriug:- 
water,  it  will  lose  but  little  of  its 
flavour,  provided  it  be  consumed 
on  the  same  day.  Fruit  may  also 
be  pieserved,  by  keeping  it  in  pits, 
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.6t*g  in  a  dry  soil,  or  in  dry  cellars, 
or  even  in  barns,  if  the  tempera- 
lure  be  between  32  and  48°  of  Fah- 
RE^f^EIT's  thermometer;  that  is, 
such  as  will  neither  induce  frost, 
nor  vegeladon.  These  pits  or  ma- 
gazines, however,  ought  to  be  co- 
vered with  such  materials  as  are 
calculated  to  repel  heat,  and  to 
absorb  any  accidental  putrid  exha- 
lations, and  thus  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  putrefa6lion.  Hence  Dr. 
Darwiv  recommends  the  fruit  to 
be  covered  first  with  pulverized 
charcoal,  one  or  two  inches  thick, 
over  which  is  to  be  laid  a  stratum 
of  saw-dust,  and  over  the  latter,  a 
thick,  impenetrable  thatch  of  straw : 
thus,  seeds  and  fruits  may  be  stored 
up  for  ages,  without  vegetating  or 
decaying.  He  likewise  mentions 
another  mode  of  preserving  fruit, 
by  heat.  As  fermentation  will  not 
commence  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, or  212°  ;  and,  as  that  degree  of 
temperature  can  be  easily  procured 
by  steam,  or  by  the  vicinity  of 
vessels  ctjiTtainiug  boiling  water,  he 
is  of  opinion,  that  such  fruits  as 
are  used  for  culinary  purposes 
throughout  the  year,  may  be  kept 
in  a  fresh  state,  by  putting  tliera 
into  bottles,  and  exjwsing  them  to 
the  wasted  steam  of  engines  ;  or, 
by  immersing  them  in  the  hot 
water  that  flows  from  such  steam 
when  condensed;  or,  by  placing 
tlie  bottles  near  the  boilers  which 
arc  fixed  beside  kitchen  fires. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article, 
we  shall  briefly  observe,  1.  That 
the  cutting  and  piauiing  of  young 
fruit-trees  retard  their  bearing; 
though  such  necessary  operations 
contribute  to  the  riclfucss  and  fla- 
vour of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  to  the 
beauty  ot  the  tree.  2.  That  those 
plants  wi)ich  produce  kernels,  yield 
IVuit  later,  but  w  greater  abund- 
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ance  than  stone-fruit  trees  :  the 
time  for  bearing  required  by  the 
former  being  upon  an  everage  five 
years.  3.  That  stone-fruit,  figs, 
and  grapes,  generally  yield  abun- 
dantly at  the  expu-ation  of  three  or 
four  years ;  bear  full  crops  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years  ;  and,  if  ju- 
diciously managed,  will  continue  to 
produce  forseveral  seasons.  4.  That 
the  fruit  of  wall-trees,  in  general, 
attains  to  maturity  sooner  than  that 
growing  on  standards  ;  and  the 
fruit  on  the  latter,  earlier  than  that 
produced  by  dwarfs.  5.  That  the 
produce  of  all  wall-trees,  which 
are  planted  in  the  south  and  east 
quarters,  ripens  generally  about  tha 
same  period  ;  though  tliat  growing 
in  a  southern  exposure  is  often  ear- 
lier than  the  fruit  in  the  east ;  while 
that  towards  the  west  is  later  than 
either  of  the  former,  by  eight  or  ten 
days ;  and  that  exposed  to  the 
north,  by  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 
Lastly,  as  the  freezing  winds  of. 
this  country  proceed  from  the 
north-east,  we  shall,  under  the 
head  of  Orchards,  give  more  par- 
ticular diredions  relative  to  the 
most  proper  situation  of  fritit-trees, 
and  illustrate  this  interesting  branch 
of  husbandry  by  an  appropriate  en- 
graving.— See  also  Engraftijig, 
Plantation,  Pruning,  &c. 

Among  the  various  distind  pub- 
lications which  have  appeared  on 
this  subjed,  the  following  are  al- 
lowed to  possess  considerable  me- 
rit:  *'  A  Treatise  on  Fruit-trees," 
&c.byTHoMAsHiTT;  8vo.2dedi<. 
5i.  3d.  Robinson,  I768  J  —  a"d 
"  The  British  Fruit  Gardener,  and 
Art  of  Pruning"  &c.  by  Thomas 
Abercrombiej  Svo.  4s.  bound. 

Colours  trom  Fruits. — ^Ihc 
red  juices  of  currants,  mulberries, 
elder-benics,  black- cherries,  and 
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other  fruit,  impart  their  tinging 
particles  to  water,  but  more  com- 
pletely to  re61:ified  spirit  5  and  tlie 
tinfture  acquires  a  brighter  colour. 
The  red  watery  solutions,  as  well 
as  the  juices,  are  sometimes  ren- 
dered dull,  and  sometimes  more 
lively,  by  means  of  acids ;  they  ge- 
nerally acquire  a  purplish  hue,  by 
the  addition  of  alkalies.  The  greater 
'part  of  the  colours  of  these  juices 
is  perishable,  though  thej'  strongly 
resist  fermentation,  and  continue 
almost  unchanged,  w^hen  the  H- 
<3uor  is  converted  into  wine.  If 
tlie  juice  be  thinly  spread  upon 
other  bodies,  exsiccated,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  the  colour  speedi- 
ly decays  ;  the  bright  red  fades 
sooner  than  any  other;  but  the 
dark  dull  red  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  the  black-cherry,  is  of  con- 
siderable durability. — ^The  ripe  ber- 
ries of  the  buck-thorn  tinge  paper  of 
a  green  colour  :  when  green,  those 
berries  afford  a  yellow,  and  if  ripe, 
a  purplish  pigment.  There  are  be- 
sides a  great  variety  of  other  fruits, 
boih  wild  and  cultivated,  which 
impart  different  colours,  and  which 
are  noticed  in  their  alphabetical  se- 
ries. 

As  we  treat  of  the  general  pro- 
perties, as  well  as  the  relative  sa- 
lubrity of  fruit,  under  the  indivi- 
di-.al  heads  of  shrubs  and  trees,  we 
shall,  in  this  place,  only  add,  that 
the  injudicious  praftice  of  promis- 
.cuously  allowing  it,  whether  ripe 
or  unripe,  to  children  and  infants, 
is  very  reprehensible.  On  account 
of  its  acidity,  they  are  not  able  to 
bear  it  in  excess  ;  and  their  diges- 
tive powers  become  too  frequently 
impaired  at  the  expence  of  other 
secretions  3  such  as  insensible  per- 
spiration, and  the  discharges  by 
stool,  both  of  which  are  thus  un- 
unnaturally  promoted,— All   fruit 
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given  to  young  people,  ought  to  b# 
perfectly  ripe :  mothers  and  nurse^,' 
should  likewise  bestow  especial 
attention  on  the  cleanliness  of  tlie 
l^eels,  or  shells,  whirh,  as  they 
generally  pass  through  different 
hands,  or  may  have  been  stored 
in  improper  places,  require  to  be 
pre\'iously  wiped  or  washed. 

FRUMENTY,  or  Fuementy, 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  a  kind  of 
pottage,  prepared  of  wheat,  w  hich 
is  first  dried  whole  in  an  oven, 
afterwards  boiled,  and  put  into 
moulds  or  basons.  In  this  coun- 
try, it  is  chiefly  made  during  Lent  3 
and,  when  boiled  up  with  milk, 
sugar,  and  a  little  spice,  it  forms 
a  wholesome  and  nutritive  dish. 

FRUSH,or  Running-Thrush, 
in  farriery,  is  a  discharge  of  fetid, 
and  sometimes  ichorous  matter, 
from  the  cleft  in  the  middle  of  an 
horse's  foot.  It  afieds  one,  two, 
and  sometimes  all  the  animal's  legs  } 
but  more  frequently  appears  in 
the  fore-feet.  It  is  occasioned  by 
narrow,  concave,  or  hollow  shoes  ; 
which,  pressing  against  the  fleshy 
part  of  tiie  frog,  cause  pain,  in- 
flammation, obstru6tion  of  the 
blood,  &c. — There  are  few  cases 
in  which  the  frush  admits  of  a 
radical  cure ;  because  it  is  subjeft 
to  frequent  returns,  producing  at 
lengtli  lameness,  in  consequence  of 
exposing  the  raw  and  tender  parts 
to  the  action  of  sand,  gravel,  hard 
ground,  &:c. 

But,  if  the  disease  proceed  from 
contratSted,  narrow  heels,  in  those 
feet  which  are  said  to  be  hrxf-loundy 
it  cannot  be  cured,  without  remov- 
ing the  first  cause ;  though  even 
in  that  case  it  will  only  admit  of 
palliation.  In  wide  hoofs,  however, 
that  are  open  at  the  heels,  and  where 
the  complaint  is  recent,  or  is  sus- 
petted  to  arise  from  conc^veslioes. 
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(k  from  keeping  the  hoofs  too  hot, 
dry,  and  hard,  the  cure  may  be 
effe6led  with  ease  and  safety,  by 
laying  aside  those  shoes;  washing 
the  trog''  clean  after  exercise,  and 
dressing  them  with  Mel  yEgyptin- 
cum,  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  :  Take  2  oz.  of  verdigrease 
finely  pulverized  ;  6  oz,  of  honey, 
and  4  oz.  of  vinegar :  let  the  whole 
be  boiled  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  it 
acquires  a  reddish  colour.  Or,  2  oz. 
of  blue  vitriol,  dissolved  in  a  quart 
of  water,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  preceding  composition,  if  the 
hoofs  be  kept  cool  and  moist.  At 
the  same  time,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  have  recourse  to  bleeding,  and 
purging-medicines,  which  may  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  at  pro- 
per intervals ;  or,  to  diuretics,  which 
are  preferable,  as  they  may  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  without 
confining  the  horse  to  the  stable, 

FUEL  is  the  aliment  or  food  of 
fire. 

The  fuel  generally  used  in 
Britain  is  pit-coal  :  it  is  attended 
with  considerable  expence,  that  is 
Hot  a  little  increased  by  the  enor- 
mous waste,  arising  from  the  inju- 
dicious manner  in  which  the  fires 
are  usually  managed.  Hence  dif- 
ferent compositions  have  been  pro- 
posed, among  which  that  contrived 
by  Count  Rumfokd  more  particu- 
larly claims  our  attention.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of  kind/ing- 
batls,  which  are  composed  o\  equal 
parts  of  coaly  charcoal,  and  cloj/  j 
the  two  former  are  reduced  to  a 
fine  {X)wder,well  mixed  and  knead- 
ed together  with  the  clay  moistened 
with  water ;  and  then  formed  into 
balls  of  the  size  of  hens  eggs,  which 
are  thoroughly  dried.  These  balls 
may  be  made  so  inflammable  as  in- 
stantly to  take  fire  from  the  smallest 
spark,  after  Uacy  have  been  dipped 
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;n  a  strong  solution  of  nitre,  and 
then  dried.  With  those  three  ii>- 
gredients.  Count  Rumi-ord  is  of 
opinion,  that  a  certain  proportioji 
of  straw,  cut  very  small,  or  of  chatf", 
or  even  of  saw-dust,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously incorporated. — The 
excellence  of  the  fuel  thus  prepared 
consists  in  its  economy  and  cleanli- 
ness }  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  which  are  calcu- 
lated greatly  to  improve  the  apart- 
ments of  the  opulent :  for,  he  ob- 
serves, "  nothing  is  more  dirty, 
inelegant,  and  disgusting,  than  a 
common  coal  fire." — ^The  Count' .s 
invention  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  patent  Coal-balls  prepared 
by  Mr,  Frederick,  of  which  we 
have  already  given  an  account  in 
p.  19, 

To  this  may  be  added,  the  ini-  ■ 
proved  fuel  invented  by  Mr.  Peter 
Davey,  to  whom  a  patent  wai* 
granted  early  in  the  year  1801. 
The  substances  he  employs  are,  a 
mixed  coke  composed  of  pit-coal 
and  charcoal^  in  various  proj>or- 
tions,  united  previously  to  the  ope- 
ration of  coking.  The  patentee 
takes  small  sea-coal,  to  which  he 
adds  charcoal,  saw-dust,  tan,  or 
any  other  materials  that  may  be 
converted  into  charcoal,  in  propor- 
tionate quantities  :  these,  however, 
are  not  specified,  and  he  simply 
observes,  that  for  furnaces,  or  other 
large  fires,  the  quantity  of  sea-coal 
is  to  be  increased  ;  and,  when  the 
fuel  is  intended  to  be  burned  in 
small  fires,  it  is  to  be  diminished. 
After  mixing  the  diticjrent  ingre- 
dients, they  are  to  be  dried  in  kilns, 
and  heated  so  as  to  make  them  in- 
timately cohere,  and  expel  the 
moisture  and  oily  parts,  without 
consuming  the  substance  of  the 
coal :  in  tliis  state  the  fuel  is  fit 
for  use.  - 
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Wc'  do  not  pretend  to  decide, 
which  of  the  preparations  above- 
mentioned  is  preferable;  as  they 
are  all  eminently  calculated  to  in- 
troduce economy  in  one  of  the  most 
usefui  articles  of  domestic  conve- 
nience— ^fire. 

Beside  these  compositions,  vari- 
ous machines  have  been  invented 
for  saving  fuel,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  worthy  of  notice  : — In 
May,  1792,  Mr.  David  Frear- 
60Nj  of  Liverpool,  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  machinery  and  operations 
for  the  purpose  of  sa%'ing  fuel,  in 
the  process  of  evaporating  water 
from  solutions  of  salts,  or  the  waste 
or  lej'S  of  sonp-makers  ;  and  which 
may  be  applicable  on  other  occasi- 
ons, where  the  evaporation  of  wa- 
ter from  substances  holding  it  in 
solution  is  required.  For  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  invention  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  9th  vol.  of  the 
"  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures," where  he  will  find  the 
whole  process  amply  detailed, 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted, 
in  June,  1798,  to  Mr.  Geokgp 
Blundell,  of  Bethnall  -  green, 
Middlesex,  for  his  invention  of  a 
machine  calculated  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  fuel,  and  preventing  dirt 
or  dust  trom  fires,  which  he  calls 
ao  "  Econoviical  Receiver^ — The 
apparatus  consists  of  certain  re- 
ceivers, or  boxes,  forpoed  of  metal, 
either  simple,  ov  compound,  and 
which  are  either  square,  oval,  or  of 
any  other  shape  that  may  be  re- 
quired, in  order  to  be  fitted  be- 
jieath  any  kind  of  grates,  stoves,  or 
fire-places.  Over  this  receiver  is 
fixed  a  grating,  or  net- work  of  wire, 
which  intercepts  the  cinders,  and 
Buffers  the  ashes  to  fall  into  Ihe 
lower  part  of  the  vessel.  Tiiere 
«ire  likewifee  sliders,  and  other  pieces 
^  machinery  j    an  explanation  of 
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which  Is  inserted  in  the  10th  vql. 
of  the  work  above  cited. 

FULLERS'-E  ARTH,  or  Argilla 
LitJhomarga,  is  a  species  of  c|ay^ 
of  an  ash-coloured  brov/n,  and  pre- 
sents various  shades,  from  a  very 
pale  to  nearly  a  black  colour :  it  is 
in  general  of  a  greenish  cast. 

This  earth  is  hard,  firm,  and  of 
a  compact  texture,  but  soft  to  the 
touch,  and  neither  stains  the  hands 
nor  easily  breaks  between  the  fin- 
gers, its  surface  is  somewhat 
rough  and  harsh  ;  it  dissolves  ea^fily. 
in  the  mouth  ;  and,  in  a  slight  de- 
gree, adheres  to  the  tongue.  When 
thrown  into  water,  it  does  not 
cause  any  effervescence,  but  gra- 
duglly  increases  in  size,  and  sub- 
sides in  a  fine  soft  powder. 

The  largest  stock  of  the  finest 
fuUers'-cartii  in  tlie  world  is  ob- 
tained from  the  pits  at  Wavcdon, 
nearWoburn,  Bedfordshire;  where, 
strata  of  it  are  found  at  the  depth 
of  ten  or  tv.elve  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  This  earth  is 
also  found  in  abundance,  and  of  a 
good  quality,  in  certain  pits  near 
Brick-hill,  in  the  county  of  Staf-: 
ford;  near Ryegate,  Surrey;  Maid- 
stone, Kent ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nutley  and  Petworth,  in  the  couiiT 
ty  of  Sussex. 

Incalculable  quantities  of  ful- 
lers'-carth  are  consumed  in  this 
countr)',  in  tlie  scouring  of  cloths, 
stutfs,  &c. ;  for  which  it  is  of  the 
great,°st  utility,  as  it  imbibes  all  tlio 
grease  and  oil  used  in  tlie  prepar- 
ing, dressing,  &c.  of  wool.  For 
tliis  reason,  it  is  declared  to  be  a 
contraband  commodity,  and  is  pro- 
hibited to  be  exported,  under '  ti.e 
penalty  of  one  shilling  for  txery 
pound  weight. — As  an  article  of 
domestic  economy,  it  might  be 
more  frequently  employed  tlian  it 
ifiat  preseut,  especially  in  the  clean- 
ing 
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ipg  and  scouring  of  wooden  floors 
and  wainscots,  being  an  excellent 
substitute  for  soap^  of  which  great 
quantities  ajre  now  consumed,  and 
unneccosary  e::pences  of  house- 
Isjeeping  thus  incurred. 

FULLING,  is  the  art  of  cleans- 
ing, scouring,  and  passing  cloths, 
stuftS;  and  stockings,  to  render 
them  stronger,  closer,  and  firmer  : 
it  is  also  sometimes  called  viilUng. 

The  fuiling  i)f  cloths,  &c.  is  per- 
formed  by  a  liind  of  water-mill, 
thence  called  n  full ?ng,  or  scouring- 
mill. — Without  describing  the  me- 
chanism of  this  iiiimiifaituring  pro- 
jcess,  we  canjiot  ''omit  to  remark 
that  urine  is  sometimes  employed, 
as  well  as   soap  and  ful'ers'-earth, 
to  prepare  the  stuffs  for  receiving 
the  first  impressions  of  the  pestle. 
They  are   first   steeped   in   urine, 
then  in  a  solution  c  f  fullers'-earth 
and  water,  and  lastly  in  soap,  dis- 
solved in  hot  water.     Soap  alone 
would  fully  answer  this  purpose, 
but  it  is  too  expensive,  especially 
as,  according  to  the  present  mode 
of  dressing,  tuUevs'-earth  is  of  equal 
efficacy.     Urine  is  certainly  pre- 
judicial, and  ought  entirely  to  be 
abandoned  here,  both  on  account 
of  its  disagreeable  smell,   and  its 
sharp,  saline  pro])erties,  which  fre- 
quently render  the  cloths  dry  and 
harsh.  The  scGuring  of  cloth,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  object  in  full- 
ing it ;  the  alternate  pressure  cora- 
Biunicated  by  the  pestles,  or  stamp- 
ers, to  the  stuffs,  occasions  in  its 
advanced  stages  an  effett  analog- 
ous to  that  produced  upon  hats  in 
the  operation  oi felling,  mentioned 
p.  250. — ^Thus,  the  fibres  of  wool 
which  compose  one  of  the  threads, 
whether  of  tlie  warp  or  the  woof, 
assume  a  progressive  motion,  first 
introducing  themselves  amongthose 
i^tlie  coutjguous  threads,  then  in- 
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to  those  which  follow,  so  that  gra- 
dually all  the  threads,  both  of  the 
warp  and  the  woof,  become  com- 
pletely felted.  The  cloth,  after 
having  by  tliis  process  become  con- 
tra 6ted  and  shortened  in  its  dimen- 
sions, partakes  in  a  great  measure 
of  die  nature  oifelt :  hence  it  may 
be  cut  without  being  liable  to  un- 
ravel ;  and  consequently  there  is 
no  necessity  to  hem  its  edges,— 
Farther,  as  the  threads  of  both  the 
warp  and  woof  are  more  intimate- 
ly combined,  the  web,  which  ac- 
quires a  greater  degree  of  thick- 
ness, likewise  forms  a  warmer 
clothing. 

The  process  of fiiUing  stoching.v, 
caps,  &c,  is  performed  in  a  manner 
somewhat  different  from  that  in 
the  mills  ;  namely,  eitlier  with  the 
feet  or  hands ;  or  a  kind  of  rack 
or  wooden  machine,  armed  with 
teeth  of  the  same  materials  ;  or, 
which  is  stid  better,  horses'  or  bul- 
locks' teeth  may  be  substituted. 
In  this  operation,  urine,  green 
soap,  white  soap,  and  fullers'- 
earth  are  employed  ;  but  the  first 
of  these  ingredients,  for  the  reasons 
before  stated,  is  here  also  detri- 
mental to  the  texture.  Stockings 
mamifaftured  in  a  loom,  should  be 
fulled  witli  soap  alone  ;  but,-  for 
dressing  such  as  have  been  knit, 
earth  may  likewise  be  added. — 
Lastly,  knit-worsted  is  by  this  pro- 
cess rendered  less  subjed  to  run,  if 
a  stitch  should  happen  to  drop  in 
the  stockings. 

FUMIGATION,  in  raedicincr 
denotes  the  artificial  impregnation 
of  tlie  atmosphere,  with  the  fumes 
or  smoke  of  any  vegetable  or  aro- 
matic substance. 

Considerable  injury  is  often  pro- 
duced by  inhaling  the  subtle  corro- 
sive fumes  of  metallic   and  other 
proGCsscs  J  so  that  iialsy  in  lead- 
mines. 
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mines,  cUkI  pulmonary  complaints 
in  nianutadiii-ing  towns,  arc  but 
too  fiequent  :  Jienre  we  doubt 
•whether  medicaSed  fumes  deserve 
that  encomium  which  has  lately 
been  bestowed  on  them,  by  various 
writers.  In  our  opinion,  tliere  is 
no  better  and  more  effettual  tumi- 
gator  hi  Nature  tlian  pure  air,  fre- 
quently renewed  by  means  of  ven- 
tilators. 

As,  however,  there  are  numer- 
ous advocates  ioxfaclitioiis  airs  and 
fumigations,  we  have  no  hesitation 
to  admit  tliat  they  may  sometimes  be 
resorted  to  wlih  advantage,  for  the 
pui-posc  of  purifying  rooms  thathave 
been  occupied  by  patients  whose  dis- 
orders were  contagion i.  Hence  iJie 
fumes  of  tobacco,  and  llie  efiiuvia 
of  tar,  have  been  especially  praised. 
The  late  Dr.  Lind  advised  casca- 
rilla-bark  to  be  burned,  or  the 
camphorated  steam  of  vinegar  to 
be  diffused,  as  being  eminently 
calculated  to  dispel  infedion. 

With  respect  to  the  fumigation 
of  stables,  or  other  buildings,  where 
cattle  are  infected  with  the  distem- 
per, it  has  been  recommended  to 
put  an  ounce  of  common  salt  in  a 
varnished  pipkin,  upon  v  hich  are 
to  be  poured  two  ounces  of  spirit 
of  vitriol,  diluted  with  one  ounce 
of  water.  The  vessel  is  then  to 
be  placed  for  an  hour  on  a  chafing- 
dish  provided  with  live-coals,  in 
order  tliat  its  contents  may  be  heatr 
ed  to  a  slight  degree  of  ebulUtion. 
The  whole  being  safely  deposited 
;n  the  middle  of  a  stable,  the  va- 
pours aie  permitted  to  rise,  till  die 
air  ef  the  building  h  saturated. 
Thps,  the  rnalignant  miasmata  in 
the  air,  are  supposed  to  be  neutra- 
lized, or  correftedj  but  the  pro- 
cess ought  to  be  repeated  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours,  at  equal  pe- 
riods, during  the  prevalence  of  the 
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contagion. — No  good,  however, 
will  result  from  this  or  any  other- 
fumigation,  without  the  frequent 
admission,  and  change,  of  fresh 
air, 

FUMITORY,  or  Fumaria,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants  comprising  nine- 
teen species,  five  or  six  of  which 
are  natives  ;  and  among  these  the 
principal  are :  , 

1.  The  ojficinalis,  or  Common 
Fumitory.  It  is  annual,  grows  in 
corn-tields,  hedge-banks  and  gar- 
dens, and  is  in  flower  from  May 
to  August. — ^This  plant  is  eaten  by 
cows  and  sheep  ;  goats  dislike  it, 
except  the  young  shoots,  but  horses 
totally  refuse  it. — ^I'he  leaves  are 
succulent,  saline,  and  hitter,  Tiie 
expressed  juice,  in  doses  of  two  or 
three  ounces,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended in  hypochondriacal,  scor- 
butic, and  such  habits  as  aboiuKl 
with  vitiated  humours.  It  corredts 
acidity,  and  strengthens  the  sto- 
mach. Hoffman,  in  these  cases, 
preferred  it  to  all  other  medicines. 
On  account  of  its  efficacy  in  open- 
ing obstrudions,  and  what  are  pro- 
fessionally called  infarclioiLS  of  the 
viscera,  especially  those  of  the  liver, 
an  extraft  of  it  deserves  to  be  kept 
in  the  sliops.  If  the  juice  be  taken 
in  large  doses,  it  proves  both  diu- 
retic and  laxative  :  it  may  also  be 
mixed  with  whey,  and  used  as  a 
commoa  drink. — An  infusion  of 
the  leaves  of  Uiis  plant  is  employed 
as  a  cosmetic,  to  remove  freckles 
from  the  skin. 

2.  The  solida  v.  lullosa,  or  Solid 
Bulbous  Fumitory,  which  grows  in 
woods  and  parks  (fur  instance,  Le- 
vau's  Park),  and  tluwers  in  April 
orMay.— t-Bechstein  relates,  that 
this  plant  affords  a  certain  remedy 
for  tlie  extermination  of  frogs  in 
fish-ponds. 

FUN^IRAL  RITES,  are  thosa 
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ceremonies  which  are  religiously- 
observed  at  the  interment  or  burial  < 
of  the  dead.  They  varied  among 
the  ancients,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent genius  and  religion  of  each 
country. 

It  is  not,  however,  onr  design 
to  specify  these  ceremonies,  but 
merely  to  point  out  an  abuse  that 
loudly  claims  the  attention  of  all. 
In  many  populous  parishes,  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  a  dangerous 
praftice  prevails,  of  excavating 
pits  (graves  they  cannot  be  called) 
for  the  reception  of  the  poor,  w1)o, 
being  packed  in  four  deal-boards 
loosely  nailed  together,  are  there 
deposited,  till  thehole  is  sufficiently 
iilled.  During  the  interval,  planks 
are  laid  over  the  common  grave  ; 
and,  when  the  uppermost  coffin 
arrives,  a  minister  is  employed  to 
mutter,  at  once,  the  usual  prayers 
over  the  hapless  vidims  of  poverty^ 
who  are  then  covered  with  the  ma- 
ternal earth.  Such  mal-pra6tice 
demands  an  immediate  remedy  ;  as 
the  mephitic  vapours  arising  through 
the  planks,  especially  during  sum- 
mer, have  the  most  noxious  pro- 
perties ;  and  perhaps  many  have 
met  with  a  premature  grave,  from 
inhaling  those  putrid  exhalations. — 
Fa6ls  like  tliese,  we  conceive  it 
our  duty  to  state,  on  account  of 
their  immediate  influence  on  the 
health  of  every  inhabitant. 

Fungus.  See  Mushroom,  and 
Whitk  Swelling. 

FUR,  in  commerce,  signifies 
the  skins  of  wild  quadrupeds, 
which  are  dressed  with  aium, 
without  depriving  them  of  the 
hair;  and  which  form  a  part  of 
the  robes  of  princes,  magistrates, 
and  others.  The  skins  chiefly 
used  are,  those  of  the  sable,  er- 
jnine,  bear,  beaver,  hare,   &c.     " 

Furs  did  not  become  an  article 
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of  luxury  in  (his  country  for  many 
ages,  and  were  imported  princi- 
pally from  Italy,  till,  since  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  and  the  more 
northern  p  irts  of  America,  we  have 
obtained  them  from  the  Indians. 

The  furs  at  present  used,  are 
those  brought  from  tlie  remotest 
parts  of  North  America  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  frora 
Russia.  They  are  very  valuable, 
especially  the  skins  of  ermines, 
black  foxes,  and  sables,  for  which 
various  prices  have  been  paid,  from 
20  tp  100  guin;'as. — Imported  furs 
are  subjett  to  heavy  duties,  which 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
enumerate. 

With  respeft  to  its  influence  on 
health,  we  shall  briefly  remark, 
that  fur  deserves  no  commenda- 
tion as  an  article  of  ordinary  dress. 
Its  alkaline  and  oily  particles  sti- 
mulate the  skin,  when  m  contaft 
with  it ;  thus  partially  increase 
perspiration,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  colds  and  catarrhs.  A 
fur  dress  readily  attra6ts  infeftion, 
and  acquires  an  intolerable  smell. 
Hence  whole  nations  that  wear 
such  garments,  are  exposed  to  ob- 
stinate cutaneous  diseases,  and, 
perhaps,  to  the  propagation  of  the 
plague  itself;  which  is  said  to  be 
spread  among  tl^e  Turks,  chiefly 
by  their  absurd  cumbersome  dresses 
lined  ^^'ith  animal  iiair. 

FUFvNx\CP2,  an  utensil,  or  ap- 
paratus, in  which  a  strong  fire, 
eitjier  of  coals  or  of  wood,  may  be 
raised  and  maintained. 

"I'here  is  a  great  diversity  of  fur- 
naces, according  to  the  difl'erent 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied; 
but,  as  it  would  exceed  our  limits 
to  specify  them,  we  shall  only 
state  tlie  chief  points  to  be  attend- 
ed to  in  their  coni»tru6tion,  and 
next  nienlioa  the  various  patents 
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tjjat  have  been  granted  to  specula- 
tive individuals. — ^The  chief  objcds 
in  buildiug,  and  arranging  a  fur- 
nace, are : 

1.  To  confine  the  heat  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  matter  which  is 
to  be  operated  upon.  Ilcnce  the 
6re  is  usually  limited  to  a  cavity 
formed  with  that  .intention,  and 
"tt'hich  is  provided  with  a  door  for 
supplying  it  with  fuel,  as  likewise 
Ti'ith  a  grate  for  supporting  it,  and 
permitting  the  air  to  pass  through, 
as  well  as  the  ashes  to  drop  down 
into  what  is  called  the  ash-pit. — 
Thus,  the  heat  is  restrained  so  as 
to  exhaust  its  force  on  the  subject 
inclosed. 

2.  To  prevent  such  heat  from 
being  dissipated;  which  design  is 
effedtid  by  simply  shutling  the 
door  of  the  furnace,  and  placing 
the  matter  to  be  adcd  upon,  in 
such  a  diredion  as  to  receive  th.c 
■whole  force  of  the  lire,  in  its  pas- 
sage up  the  chiiTiuey. 

3.  To  produce  an  intense  heat 
■with  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  fuel.  Hence  tlie  throat,  or  fun- 
nel of  the  chimney,  is  occasionally 
contracted  by  a  sliding  plate  J  which, 
■when  shut  closely,  prevents  the 
passage  of  any  smoke  or  air ;  and, 
en  drawing  it  out  iii  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  leaves  a  vent  propor- 
tionally large  or  small.  Ihus,  a 
large  quantity  of  fuel  m-iy  be  put 
in  the  furnace  at  one  time,  that 
will  be  slowly  consumed,  and  con- 
sequentiy  require  less  attention, 
than  those  furnaces  which  are  des- 
titute of  this  impvovemeiit.  Where 
no  great  degree  of  lieat  is  required, 
the  sliding  piate  may  be  ofcast- 
^ron ;  in  some  cases,  however,  fire- 
clay will  be  more  serviceable ;  but 
.ti.is  contrivance  is  inapplicable  to 
jfuch  furni)ce!)  as    coiniume  large 


quantities  of  fuel,  and  t.?,\^c\2X\f 
.where  metals  are  to  be  melted. 

4.  To  arrange  the  whole,  so  that 
the  degree  of  heat  may  be  regulated 
at  pleasure  :  whicii  intention  is  ef- 
fected b}'  admitting  only  a  certain 
portion  <>f  air  to  pass  tlirough  ths 
fuel,  I'or  this  purpose,  the  late 
Dr.  Black  recommended  to  fill 
the  upper  j>art  of  the  lurnace  fre- 
quently with  small  portions  of  soot, 
so  that  by  closing  the  door  of  the 
ash-hole,  and  perforating  it  with  a 
certain  number  of  holes  corres- 
ponding to  each  other  other,  a  suf- 
ficient controul  may  be  obtained 
over  the  fire.  When  the  heat  is  to 
be  increased,  all  the  passages  should 
be  opened,  and  the  height  of  the 
vent  extended ;  by  which  means 
the  column  of  rarefied  air  will  be 
enlarged,  at  the  same  time  its  pas- 
sage through  the  fuel  promoted, 
and  consequently  also  the  heat  of 
tlie  furnace  rendered  more  intense. 
In  June,  1/85,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  James  Watt,  of 
Jiirmingham,for  his  newly -improv- 
ed metliod  of  constructing  furnaces 
or  fire-places  for  heating,  boiling,  or 
evaporating  water,  or  other  liquids ; 
and  also  for  heating  and  melting 
metals,  or  smelting  ores ;  by  which 
greater  eifeCts  are  produced  from 
t  e  fuel,  and  the  smoke  is  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  or  con- 
.suraed.  The  patentee  etfeCts  these 
diiierent  objetts,  by  closing  every 
passage  to  tie  chimney  or  flues, 
excepting  tjiose  left  in  tlie  inter- 
stices of  the  fuel ;  by  placing  fresh 
fuel  above  or  nearer  to  ti^.e  external 
.air^  than  that  which  is  already  con- 
verted into  coke  or  charcoal ;  and 
by  constructing  the  fire-places  so 
tliat  tlie  flame  must  pass  down- 
wards, or  laterally,  or  horizontally, 
through  tlie  burning  fuel,  aixi  also 
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from  the  lower  part  or  Internal  side 
of  the  fire-place,  to  the  tlucs  or 
chimney. — In  some  cases,  Mr. 
Watt  causes  the  flame  to  pass 
through  a  very  hot  funnel,  or  Hue, 
previously  to  its  arriving  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  or  at  tliat  part 
of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  intended 
to  melt  metals ;  by  which  contri- 
vance the  smoke  is  still  more  ef-  . 
feftually  consumed.  In  other  cases, 
he  directs  the  course  of  tiie  flame 
from  the  fire-place  immediately 
into  the  space  beneath  a  boiler,  or 
into  the  bed  of  a  melting  or  other 
furnace.— -A  minute  account  of  this 
machinery  is  inserted  in  the  4th 
vol.  of  the  "  Repertory  of  Jrts  and 
ManufaSiures,"  where  it  is  describ- 
ed and  illustrated  by  engravings. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Henry  Browne, 
of  Derby,  invented  an  ingenious 
furnacd,  calculated  to  -facilitate 
evaporation;  for  which  the  Society 
for  the  "  Encouragement  of  Arts," 
&c.  rewarded  him  with  a  gold  me- 
dal.— By  this  arrangement,  the  heat 
is  first  carried  under  ihe  vessel,  then 
reverted  back  on  the  sides,  and,  at 
length,  conveyed  over  the  surface: 
thus  the  air  in  contad  with  the  li- 
<juor  is  heatrd  and  rarefied  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  fluid  is  raised 
into  vapour  or  steam,  much  sooner, 
and  with  less  fuel,  than  in  the  cold 
atmosphere;  and,  as  the  air  neces- 
sary to  keep  tiie  fuel  in  combustion 
passes  over  the  surface  of  the 
liquor,  eVery  pernicious  vapour  is 
carried  with  it  into  the  fire,  where 
i(  is  decomposed,  or  at  least  ren- 
dered inn{x;cuous.  Mr,  Browne's 
furnace  is  likewise  so  constru6ted, 
that  as  much  fuel  may  be  laid  on 
the  fire  at  one  time  as  will  be  re- 
quired for  twelve,  or  even  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  and  tlius  one  man  is 
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than  by  the  usual  method.  Besido 
this  advantage,  the  evaporation  U 
more  speedily  effeded;  less  fuel  is 
consumed  than  in  the  common, 
boilers  now  in  use;  and,  neit'ier 
the  operator  nor  the  neighbourhood 
will  be  annoyed  with  the  most  per- 
nicious vapour. — ^l^hose  who  wishl 
to  be  informed  of  the  various  parts 
ot  this  useful  contrivance,  we  must 
refer  to  the  12th  volume  of  the 
"  TransaSiions"  of  the  Patriotic 
Society  before  mentioned,  where  it 
is  minutely  described,  and  illus- 
trated by  an  elegant  engraving. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  Decern-* 
ber,  1798,  to  Mr.  William  Raley, 
of  Newbald,  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  chemist ;  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  p!.ilosophicnl  furnace  and 
boiler,  with  an  a6tuafing  wheel 
appended  to  them;  and  which  are 
applicable  to  the  drawing  of  foul 
and  inflammable  air  from  pits, 
mines,  &c.  to  several  branches  of 
pharmacy,  and  various  mechanical 
purposes.  As,  however,  this  ma- 
chinery is  scarcely  suitable  to  do- 
mestic economy,  we  shall  only  add; 
that  tiie  specification  of  it  is  con'- 
tained  in  the  10th  volume  of  the 
"  Repertory  of  the  Arts  and  Ma- 
nvfaciures." 

The  last  patent  which  claims  our 
notice,  is  that  granted  in  Novem- 
ber, 1709,  to  Mr.  James  Burns, 
of  Glasgow,  builder ;  for  his  inven- 
tion of  certain  imjjrovemcnts  appli- 
cable to  furnaces,  lire-grates,  stoves, 
and  chimnics,  by  which  a  greater 
supply  of  heat  may  be  obtained 
from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel ;  and 
rooms  of  every  description  may  be 
heated  more  speedily  andefte^tually 
tlian  by  the  raetliods  now  in  use; 
while  tliey  are  calculated  in  a  great 
measure  to  prevent  accidents  from 
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gree  of  cleanliness  which  cannot 
be  attained  vvhtTC  grates  and  stoves 
of  the  common  constru6lioiT  are 
employed.  Tlie  design  of  this 
contrivance  is  to  prevent  the  hv-at, 
generated  and  thrown  out  into  any 
room  or  apartment  by  combustion, 
from  being  unnecessarily  wasted 
by  the  air  of  such  roorn  being  made 
to  maintain  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel  in  the  grate.  To  etieft  tiiis 
purpose,  the  air  supporting  the  fire 
in  tlie  grates  or  stoves  made  with 
the  patentee's  improvements,  or  in 
other  grates  to  which  they  msy  be 
applied,  ought  to  be  conveyed 
through  a  tube  (which  he  calls  an 
air-tube)  from  tlie  outside  of  the 
house  :  or  it  may  be  made  to  pass 
from  the  outside  of  the  house  be- 
tween the  joists,  so  as  to  be  brought 
to  the  bottom  bars  of  the  grate, 
without  communicating  with  the 
interior  air  of  the  room  ;  while  the 
grates,  and  other  parts  conneded 
with  them,  should  be  so  construct- 
ed, that  the  passage  may  be  closed 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  means 
of  a  valve,  small  door,  cock,  or  any 
similar  contrivance,  wherever  it  is 
not  requisite  to  supply  the  fire  viith 
■cold  air  from  the  outside  of  the 
house:  or,  the  siirae  object  may  be 
attained  by  directing  the  tube  to  a 
cellar,  larder,  &c.  which  wiJl  thus 
be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  pre- 
vented froru  acquiring  unhealthy 
or  disagreeable  smells.  — As  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  spe- 
cify the  constituent  parts  of  Mr. 
BuKNs's  design,  we  refer  the  read(  r 
to  the  12th  vol.  of  the  Rcpcrlory, 
&.C.  above  quoted,  where  it  is  mi- 
nutely described,  and  farther  illus- 
trated by  two  plates.  But  we  can- 
rot  conclude  (he  subject,  without 
fctating,  jjiat  his  improvements  are 
sfiirmt-d  to  be  an  effedual  cure  for 
smoky  chimnies  ;  and  when  a  lire 
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is  lighted  in  grates  of  the  patenteeV 
construftion,  it  burns  up,  and  he- 
comes  lively  in  a  few  minutes, 
without  the  aid  of  bellows,  and 
that  watchful  care  which  common 
stoves  or  grates  require. — See  also 
Boilers,  and  Fipe-place, 

FURROW,  in  agriculture,  a 
term  not  properly  defined,  as  it 
has  three  or  four  distinCt  significa- 
tions, namely,  1.  The  soil  turned 
up  by  the  plough  ;  2.  The  trench 
left  by  tl.is  operation  5  3.  The  in- 
terval between  two  ridges ;  and, 
4.  The  cross  drain  which  receives 
the  rain-water  coUefted  by  these 
intervals. — Dr  Johnson  adds  a 
Jifth,  but  he  obviously  mistakes 
furrow  for  drill. 

According  to  Mr.  Mabshaxl, 
there  are  three  ideas  which  lay 
claim  to  the  word  furrow  : — 
1 .  I'he  trench  made  by  the  plough, 
which  may  be  called  a  plough- 
furrotv  5  2.  The  co. lateral  drains, 
or  an  inter-furrow;  and  3.  The 
transverse  drains,  or  the  cross-^ 
furrom, 

I'he  proper  formation  and  dis- 
position of  I'urrows,  is  an  objedt 
of  the  first  importance  in  tillage, 
to  etfe£t  the  complete  draining  of 
water.  Hence,  in  plain  fields,  the 
rain-furro%vs  ought  to  be  drawn 
according  to  ih.;  declivity  of  the 
land  ;  but,  in  rising  grounds  it  will 
be  most  proper  to  direct  them  to 
that  side  which  slightly  deviates 
from  the  horizontal  line. 

It  also  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  all  situations  where  it  is 
practicable,  especially  at  the  decli- 
vities of  fields,  reservoirs  or  pits 
should  be  dug,  or  formed,  in  order 
to  colleft  the  drained  water,  toge- 
ther with  the  finest  particles  of 
earth,  mire,  and  other  ingredients 
of  manure :  after  the  v  ater  has 
subsided,  (hesD  valuable  materi;;!s 
might 
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iiiight  be  easily  obtained  in  a  solid 
form,  and  thus  a<^ain  employed  on 
the  same  field,  without  incurring 
the  additional  expence  of  carriage. 
We  trust,  judicious  farmers  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  hint,  and 
not  disregard  it  with  the  stale  plea 
^}J'rnnuvnt'wn. 

FURZE,  or  Ulex,  L.  an  indi- 
genous plant,  consisting  of  two 
species,  the  principal  of  which  is, 
the  Europceus,  Common  Furze, 
Whins,  or  Gorzr,  which  grows 
on  heaths,  road-sides,  and  pas- 
tures. It  abounds  particularly  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  where  it 
is  very  productive,  growing  to  the 
height  of  six  or  eight  feet  5  and 
flowering  from  May  till  late  in 
autumn. 

Furze  thrives  in  a  light  sandy 
«oil,  though  it  grows  more  luxu- 
riatitly  in  rich  land.  It  is  propa- 
■gated  fttjm  seed,  which  is  sown  in 
the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  in  the  proportion  of  bibs,  to 
an  acre  ;  either  alone,  or  with  bar- 
ley, oats,  or  buck-wheat.  But  it 
is  not  mowed  till  tlie  year  after  it 
has  been  sown,  in  the  month  of 
Odbber,  or  somewhat  earlier,  when 
it  will  continue  till  Christmas,  and 
be  fit  for  use  till  March. 

Furze  will  grow  for  several 
y&axs,  and  produce  from  ten  to 
fifteen  tons'  j>er  acre,  which,  in 
the  feeding  of  caitlc,  are  equal  to 
the  same  quantity  of  hay :  hence 
it  is  in  some  places  regularly 
fitacked. 

This  plant  is  of  the  greatest 
■utility,  especially  as  food  for  horses, 
which,  when  it  is  recently  bruised, 
cat  it  in  preference  to  hay,  and 
even  corn.  Goats  and  sheep  like- 
wise teed  upon  the  tender  tops. — ■ 
Cows  also,  that  are  fed  with  it, 
yield  nearly  the  same  proportion  of 


pure  and  untainted  milk,  as  when 
pasturing  on  meadow  grass.  For 
this  purpose,  the  furze  is  crushed 
and  reduced  in  a  machine,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  circular  stone,  set 
oil  its  Cuge,  with  a  wooden  axis 
passing  through  the  centre.  One 
end  of  this  axis  is  fixed  upon  a 
pivot  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  cir- 
cular area,  and  at  the  other  end 
is  fastened  a  yoke,  to  which  a 
draught-horse  is  attached.  As  th(; 
animal  moves,  t!ie  stone  revolves 
round  its  axis  in  a  circular  groovp, 
or  trough  of  hewn  stone,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  sugar-bakers,  or  tan- 
ners-mills. In  this  trough  ths 
whins  or  furze  are  placed,  and 
bruised  by  the  weight  of  the  stone, 
as  it  passes  over  them  :  after  being 
well  crushed,  they  are  raised  up 
(by  means  of  a  three-pronged  fork; 
in  the  form  of  a  kind  of  matted 
cake,  which  being  set  upright,  is 
again  broken  by  the  wheel  revolv- 
ing on  its  axis.  Thus,  the  opera- 
tion is  continued,  new  surfaces 
being  successively  presented  to  tlie 
action  of  tlie  wheel,  till  the  whole 
is  leduced  to  a  soft  pulpy  mass. — 
During  the  continuant  e  of  this  pro- 
cess, however,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  pour  sutficent  water  on  the 
furze,  at  dilierent  times,  as,  with- 
out such  precaution,  the  plant 
could  with  dithcuhy  be  renaered 
.soil  enough  to  be  eaten  by  cattle. 
To  the  furze  thus  crushed,  chop- 
ped straw  is  someiiraes  added,  in 
the  proportion  of  J  cwt.  to  a  ton  of 
furze.  This  operation  may  be 
eife<^ually  performed  by  tlic  i^iill* 
employed  in  grinding  apples,  or 
expressing  oil.  But,  in  some  parts 
of  England,  the  pri<^kly  points  of 
the  whins  are  merely  broken  with 
heavy  mailets  on  blocks  of  wood, 
and  in  this  itate  given  to  cattle, 
which  eat  them  easeriy. 

Furze 
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Furze  is  likewise  employed  for 
heating  ovens,  as  it  burns  rapidly, 
and  emits  a  great  degree  of  heat; 
"when  consumed,  its  ashes  are  used 
for  a  ley,  which  is  of  considerable 
service  in  washing  coarse  linen. 

This  plant  is  also  eminently 
adapted  to  the  formation  of  fences, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  rivers  ; 
as  by  its  close  and  prickly  branches 
it  retains  the  colleded  earth,  and 
is  more  easily  procured  than  fag- 
gots. An  instance  of  this  fad  oc- 
curs in  the  5'2d  vol.  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Transaciions  nf  the  Royal 
Society,  for  tlie  year  1761,  where 
it  is  stoted,  that  locks  and  dam- 
heads  may  be  raised  at  one-tenth 
part  of  the  usual  ex  pence,  by  means 
of  furze;  for  a  thin  perpendicular 
•wall  of  stone  and  lime,  or  a  wall  of 
deal  boards  two  inches  thick,  is 
the  dearest  part  of  the  whole 
work.  Ctose  to  such  a  wall, 
on  the  interior  side,  is  farmed  a 
mound  of  fui'ze,  intermixed  with 
gravel,  six  or  seven  yards  in 
breadth;  and  a  long  beam,  equal 
with  the  highest  part  of  the  mound, 
is  laid  on  the  top.  It  is  affirmed  that 
such  a  dam  caimot  be  injured  by 
the  weight  of  the  water,  or  the 
force  of  the  current,-  nor  will  the 
pressure  of  tlie  mud  and  gravel 
cause  it  to  separate,  as  their  weight 
is  suspended  by  the  intertwining  of 
the  furze.  If,  therefore,  the  beam 
on  the  top  of  the  wall  be  fixed,  the 
whole  fence  will  be  firm,  and 
efie6lually  prevent  any  accident 
that  might  happen  from  the  burst- 
ing of  the  bank. 

Another  purpose  to  w^hich  whins 
or  furze  have  been  applied,  is  that 
oi  a  fence  for  hedges.  With  this 
view,  a  bank  should  be  raised  five 
or  six  feet  broad  at  the  top,  with  a 
proper  dit»  h  on  each  side,  the  sur- 
face of  which  ought  to  be  thickly 


sown  with  furze- seeds.  These  Vfiii 
quickly  grow,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  form  a  barrier, 
through  which  few  animals  will  be 
able  to  break :  such  a  fence  will 
continue  in  a  state  of  perfe-StifXi 
for  several  years.  Bat,  as  the  furze  • 
advances  in  size,  the  old  prickles 
decay ;  thus  leave  the  lower  parts 
of  tlie  stems  naked,  and  afford 
a  passage  to  animals.  To  remedy 
thisinconvenieuce,  the  bank  ought 
progressively  to  be  stored  with  new- 
plants,  which  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  ascend  to  such  a  height 
as  to  become  bare  below  ;  so  that 
if  one  side  of  the  hedge  be  cut 
down  close  to  the  bank,  tlie  other 
half  may  remain  as  a  fence  till  the 
former  attains  a  proper  size ;  when 
the  opposite  side  may  be  cut  dowii 
in  a  similar  manner.  Thus,  the 
bank  will  continually  have  a  strong 
hedge  upon  it,  without  ever  be- 
coming naked  at  the  rodt. — Lastly, 
the  fresh  and  dried  flowers  of  this 
plant  afford,  in  dyeing,  a  fine  yel- 
low colour. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  species; 
which  has,  within  these  few  years, 
been  cultivated  in  England,  and  is 
called  French  Furi^.  It  thrives  on 
a  poor  sandy  soil,  and  is  cut  every 
third  year,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary: tlie  instruments  should  beJ 
sharp,  and  applied  as  closely  to  tiki 
ground  as  possible.  An  acre  of 
land,  sown  witli  this  furze,  will 
yield  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand faggots,  which  are  chiefly 
consumed  in  the  heating  of  ovens* 

FUSTIC,  or  FusTocK,  is  the 
Dyer's  Molberut-tree,  orilfo^ 
ri/s  tincioria,  h.  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  whence  it  is  brought 
to  this  country.  It  is  used  by 
dyers  in  tinging  cloths  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  for  ^\'hich  purpose  it  Is 
allowed  by  the  8th  Geo.  I.  c.  15, 
s,  10,  to 


^.  10,  to  be  Imported  Anty-treC, 
excepting  a  convoy-duty  of  7d.  per 
Cwt. — It  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  a  small  addition  of  commons  It 
renders  the  yellowshadedarker;  sal- 
ammoniac  precipitates  an  orange- 
coloured  powder,  and  the  super- 
natant liquid  has  an  aurora  yelloto 
appearance.  Cloth  dyed  with  this 
drug,  without  being  previously  im- 
feregnated  with  heutial  salts,  or  al- . 
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kalTes,  acquire  a  yellow  colour  of  a 
brownish  shade,  which  unclergoei 
no  change  in  the  air ;  but  M.  BeR- 
THoLLET  observes,  that  lustre  and 
vivacity  of  colour  can  be  obtained 
only,  by  preparing  the  stuffs  with  the 
usual  solutions. — Pjr.vbr,  a  Ger- 
man chemist  of  repute,  miintai.is 
that  alum,  and  solutions  of  tin,  pro- 
duce indeed  a  more  lively  tint,  but 
whieh  easily  fades  in  tlie  open  air . 
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GA'D-FLY,  or^REEZE,  Oestrus 
tiovis,  L.  an  insert  with  spotted 
wings,  and  a  yellow  breast.  It  has 
^  long  proboscis,  with  a  sharp  dart, 
inclosing  two  others  within  it. 

These  insefti  particularly  infest 
oxen,  in  the  backs  of  wliich  they 
deposit  their  eggs,  and  where  the 
maggots  are  nourished  in  the  win- 
ter, till  the  month  of  June:  dur- 
ing the  whole  summer,  they  plague 
the  cattle  by  means  of  their  darts 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  distressed 
animals  are  induced  to  rush  into 
the  water  for  refuge,  till  night  ap- 
proaches.—We  believe  that  the 
washing  of  oxen  and  cows,  in  the 
early  spring,  with  a  decoftion  of 
tobacco,  or  any  other  bitter  and 
Ccrid  plant,  would  greatly  tend  to 
prevent  the  generation  of  these 
Vermin. 

Gad-flics  are  also  very  destruc- 
tive to  flowers  and  trees,  the  juices 
of  which  they  absorb ;  and  likewise 
injure  the  roots  of  trees,  which, 
if  not  timely  prevented,  they 
gnaw  so  severely,  that  the  stem 
will  languish,  and  at  length  perish. 
The  only  remedy  hitherto  discover- 
ed is,  to  dig  up  the  soil  at  the  foot 
9f  such  flowers  or  trees,  to  kill  the 
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insets  5  and  to  lay  on  fresh  earth ; 
by  which  means  the  plants  will  ba 
speedily  recovered,  if  they  have  not 
been  too  long  negleited. 

GALBANUM^  a  gum  that  ex- 
udes from  the  stem  of  t'le  Bubon 
gummiferuvi,  L.  or  Gura-bearing 
Macedonian  Parsley,  a  native  of 
Persia  and  difi^erent  parts  of  Africa. 
— The  concrete  juice  is  semi-pel- 
lucid, soft,  and  tenacious ;  of  a 
yellowish-red  colour  5  a  strong 
smell  J  and  a  bitterish  nauseous 
taste.  The  best  sort  is  imported  in 
pale-coloured  masses,  which,  when 
opened,  apparently  consist  of  clear 
white  tears. — ^This  gum  is  of  aa 
emollient  and  resolvent  nature  ;  a 
tin6lure  prepared  of  half  an  ounce 
of  it,  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of 
proof  spirit,  of  which  one  spoonful 
is  taken  every  two  hours,  has  beea 
found  serviceable  in  chronic  asth- 
mas, and  inveterate  coughs,  where 
expectoration  required  to  be  sup- 
ported. It  is  ch  e^y  employed  ex- 
ternally, in  white  swellings,  as  well 
as  obstru6tions  of  the  abdomen,  and 
frequ-^ntly  in  the  form  of  a  plaster, 
though  it  is  more  etficacious  in  a 
liquid  state. — In  hysteric  spasms, 
and  inflamed  hemorrhoids,  we  are 
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not  acquainted  with  a  better  appll-* 
fcation  ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
painful  parts  ought  to  be  previous- 
ly co\  ered  with  linen  rags  moisten- 
ed in  lime  water,  before  the  tinc- 
ture is  dropped  upon  them. 

GALE,  the  Sweet,  Sweet 
Willow,  or  Dutch  Myrtle, 
Myrica  gale,  L.  is  an  indigenous 
low  plant,  growing  abundantly  on 
bogs,  in  gravelly  soils,  and  flower- 
ing in  the  month  of  May. — It  is 
eaten  by  horses  and  goats,  but  not 
relished  by  sheep  and  cows. 

This  plant  was  formerly,  by  the 
northern  nations,  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hops ;  but  unless  it  be 
boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is 
apt  to  occasion  the  hea,d-ach. — 
Dr.  Withering  is  of  opinion,  that 
from  the  catkins  of  this  vegetable, 
if  gathered  in  sufficient  quantities, 
,  good  candles  might  be  manufac- 
tured ;  as,  upon  boiling  those  parts 
in  water,  a  waxy  scum  may  be 
perceived  to  rise  to  the  surface. — 
In  the  currying  of  leather,  espe- 
cially the  softer  kinds,  this  shrub 
IS  of  the  greatest  utility.  When 
reduced  to  powder,  it  affords  a 
grateful  perfume  in  the  composi- 
tion ot  ointments  ;  and Bech stein 
asserts,  that  it  is  likewise  sen'ice- 
able  for  the  expulsion  oi moths ixova 
clothes. — ^The  Norwegians  smoke 
the  leaves  mixed  with  tobacco, 
■which  they  are  supposed  greatly 
to  improve. — A  deco6tion  of  the 
plant  is  used  for  the  destruction  of 
bugs  and  other  vermin. — In  dye- 
ing, tlie  bruised  flower-buds  and 
seeds  yield  a  yellow  colour. — 
Lastly,  an  odoriferous  essential  oil 
may  be  distilled  from  this  aromatic 
slirub. 

The  sweet  gale  may  be  propa- 
gated either  by  seed,  or,  more 
speedily,  by  the  divided  roots, 
vhich  thrive  in  almost  every  kind 
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pf  Soil,  if  it  be  suflScfently  vra" 
tered. 

There  is  another  species  of  tlie 
gale,  namely,  the  myrica  cert f era, 
from  whicli  the  inhabitants  of  Loui- 
siana prepare  myrtle  candles  ;  it  is 
also  used  for  tanning  calf-skins. — 
It  may  be  reared  in  gardens  by  the 
seed,  which  produces  numerous 
sprigs  ;  but,  as  the  stems  are  apt 
,to  decay,  they  ought  to  be  changed, 
at  least  once  in  ten  years,  by  new 
root-stalks. 

GALL,  in  natural  history,  sig- 
nifies any  protuberance,  or  tumor, 
produced  by  the  pundures  of  in- 
setls  on  plants  and  trees  of  various 
kinds  ;  but  especially  the  quereiis, 
or.  oak  ;  cistas,  or  rock-rose  ;  gh' 
chovia  hederacea,  or  ground-ivy ; 
salix,  or  willow ;  hieraceuvi,  or 
hawkweed ;  jfl/y/a,  or  clary  3  i-e- 
ronica,  or  speedwell,  &c. 

Inse6ts  deposit  their  egg.s  in  the 
leaves  or  tender  branches  of  plants, 
the  juice  of  which  exudes,  aPid  iu 
a  short  time  forms  tumors  around 
the  punftures  or  holes.  The  ex- 
ternal coat  of  this  excrescence  is 
dried  by  the  air,  and  during  the 
winter  affords  a  secure  shelter  to 
tlie  inclosed  inseft,  while  the  soft 
inner  pulp  furnishes  it  with  sus- 
tenance till  the  spring  approaches, 
when  the  fiy  perforates  the  shell 
or  rind,  and  departs. 

The  best  of  tliese  galls  are  those 
found  on  oak-trees,  and  which  are 
thence  called  oak-galls ;  they  arc 
deposited  by  tlie  cynips  quercus 
gemmce,  or  oak-bud  cynips. — A 
small  portion  of  galls  infused  in  a 
weak  solution  of  vitriol  in  water, 
imparts  to  it  a  purple  or  violet 
tint  J  which,  after  the  whole  of 
the  colouring  matter  is  extracted, 
becomes  perfefUy  black.  Consi- 
derable quantities  of  this  drug  are 
used  in  .Britain,  for  the  making  of 
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Ink,  dyeing  cloths  of  a  black  co- 
lour, and  also  for  the  dressing  of 
leather. — ^The  most  esteemed  galls 
are  brought  from  Aleppo  in  Syria; 
and  by  the  8th  Geo.  I.  c.  15, 
s.  10,  are  allowed  to  be  imported 
duty-free,  excepting  the  payment 
of  4s.  id.  per  cwt.  for  convoy-duty. 
.  Galls  have  aii  austere  styptic 
taste,  without  any  smell :  they 
are  very  powerful  astringents, 
and  have,  therefore,  often  been 
employed  in  medicine.  It  is  as- 
serted that,  by  their  internal  use, ' 
in  doses  of  half  a  dram  or  more 
of  the  powder,  intermittent  fevers 
have  been  cured,  even  after  Peru- 
vian bark  had  failed. 

Gall  in  Sheep,  denotes  a  dis- 
order, with  which  these  animals 
are  afFefted  during  the  winter,  and 
which  is  probably  occasioned  by 
severe  frosts. 

Although  we  have  met  with  no 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  this  com- 
plaint, yet,  for  its  preventioTi,  tlie 
following  useful  fa6t  desei-ves  to 
be  recorded.  Mr,  Ellman,  of 
Shoreham,  Sussex,  has  observed, 
that  by  giving  his  sheep  some  hay 
in  mornings  of  hoar-frosts,  it  pre- 
serves them  from  tlie  gall. 

GALLING  of  aHoKSE'sBACK, 
an  injury  occasioned  by  heat,  and 
the  chafmg  or  pressure  of  the  sad- 
dle.— ^To  prevent  this  painful  aflec- 
tion,  it  is  recommended  to  take 
the  skin  of  a  hind,  well  furnished 
'with  hair,  and  exadly  fitted  under 
the  pannel  of  the  saddle,  with  the 
hairy  side  next  the  skin  of  the 
horse. 

When,  on  a  journey,  a  horse's 
back  happens  to  be  galled,  a  little 
of  the  stuffing  of  the  pannel,  near 
the  swelled  part,  should  be  taken 
out,  and  a  piece  of  soft  white  lea- 
ther stitched  over  it,  to  supply  the  . 
deficiency.     Besides,  the  sore  part 
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of  the  animal's  back  should  bo 
dressed  every  evening  witli  an 
ointment  made  of  the  white  of  aa 
egg  and  a  little  powdered  alum, 
beat  up  together  till  it  acquire  the 
consistence  of  honey  j  but,  pre- 
vious to  its  application,  the  in- 
jured part  must  be  carefully  wash- 
ed with  cold  water  and  soap.— - 
Ignorant  farriers,  in  such  cases^ 
generally  apply  salt-lutter,  and 
strew  likewise  common  salt  oh  tha 
horse's  back,  to  remain  tliere,  over 
night.  We,  however,  are  con- 
vinced from  experience,  that  such 
pradtice  is  hurtful,  and  ihzifresk 
hog's-lard,  or  butter,  is  prefera- 
ble.— In  situations  where  alum 
cannot  easily  be  prociired,  a  rag 
dipped  in  lime-water,  or  vinegar, 
may  be  substituted  witli  equal 
advantage. 

Galling  in  Medicine.  See 
Excoriation. 

GALLON,  a  measure  of  capa- 
city, both  foi-  dry  and  liquid  arti- 
cles, containing  four  quarts,  which 
varies  according  tothe  nature  of  t  ic 
commodity  measured. — ^Thus,  th(i 
wine-gailon  c  ntains  231  cubic 
inches,  and  holds  8  lbs.  avoirdupois 
of  pure  water;  the  beer  aud  ale 
gallon  contains  281  solid  inches, 
and  lOlbs.  3j  oz.  avoirdUj.viis  of 
water;  and  the  gallon  for  corn, 
meal,  &  .  2/2^  cubic  inches,  and 
contains  p'bs.  iSoz.  of  pure  water. 
— Encacl.  Brit. 

GALVANISM,  an  appellatioa 
given  to  ti.e  influence  of  mei.Js  y 
mere  external  contaft  wid)  the 
human  body,  discovered  by  Prof. 
Galvani,  at  Bologna,  about  ten 
years  s  ncc,  and  wh.ch  he  cal.ed 
Animal  Elecliidty . 

Certain  C(  nvulslve  motions  on 
the  nerves  of  living  and  dead  ani- 
naals,  may  be  excited  by  tl.e  appli- 
cation of  metallic  or  other  coa- 
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daaors  of  eleariclty ;    but  these 
motions  may  also  be  incUiced,  by 
«iraply  touching  the  animal  fibre 
with  two  different  metals,  that  are 
brought  in  conta6l  with  each  other 
at  the  same  moment.     This  sur- 
prizing phenomenon  has  latelybeen 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  a  drowned,  suffocated,  or 
Otherwise  suddenly  deceased  per- 
son, was  really  or  apparently  dead. 
For  this  purpose,  Dr.  Creve,  Prof, 
©f  Medicine  in  tlie  University  of 
Mayence,  has  contrived  an  instru- 
ment formed  like  a  bow,  both  ends 
cf  which  are  furnished  with  two 
small  round  plates.     The  whole  is 
composed  of  two  parts  made  of 
different  metals;  one-half  of  solid 
«inc,  the  other  of  fine  silver;  or 
gold  and  zinc,  or  lead,  tin,  and 
gold.     The  proportion  of  the  first 
metal  should  be  less  than  the  other 
combined  with  it ;    namely,    tlie 
•weight  and  size  of  the  zinc-plate 
ehould  be  less  than  the  opposite 
one  of  gold.     Both  plates  are  only 
Bcrewe4  on  the  bow,  which  chiefly 
consists  of  silver.     But,  where  this 
instrument  cannot  be  procured  on 
tlie  spur  of  the  occasion,  a  small 
piece  of  tin  or  lead,  and  a  silver 
coin  of  a  moderate  size   (for  in- 
stance a  shilling,  or  half-a-crown 
piece)   may  be  substituted.     Al- 
though any  part  of  the  body  may 
be  fixed  upon  for  making  the  ex- 
periment with  persons  apparently 
<lead,  yet  the  upper  ann  will  be 
the  most  proper.     The  skin,  how- 
ever, in  that  part  where  the  inci- 
■ion  is  made,  ought  to  be  sound, 
and  not  of  a  gangrenous  appear- 
ance.   The  muscles  must  be  clear- 
ed of  all  fat  and  cellular  texture,  as 
far  as  this  be  practicable ;  and  the 
blood  is  to  be  taken  up  By  a  sponge 
dipped  in  water.   Next,  the  muscle 
thould  be  slightly  extended,   by 
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stretching  the  arm ;  and,  in  orScf. 
to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  s^ 
parate,  the  skin  ought  to  be  ex- 
panded, and  the   muscular  fibres 
clearly  exposed.     After  the•^e  pre- 
paratory steps,   either  the  instru- 
ment above  described,  or  two  loose 
metallic  plates,  are  to  be  applied; 
towards  the  centre  of  the  hollow 
place  or  wound  made  by  the  inci- 
sion, and  both  flat  plates  brought 
ihto  perfe6l  contaft  with  the  barer 
muscular  fibres.     If  any  initabiUty 
exist,  or  remain,  in  the  system  of 
the  subjedt,    the  muscular  fibres 
will  be  contra6ted  and  twisted  in  a 
manner  similar  to  spasms ;  or  con- 
vulsive motions  will  be  evident : 
every  symptom,   however,  disap- 
pears on  withdrawing  the  instru- 
ment, and  again  becomes  manifest 
on  re-applying  it  as  before.  But  no 
motion  whatever  will  be  pcrcepti*- 
ble,  if  all  irritability  be  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, in  which  case   the  body 
may  be  considered  as  irTecnveralhj 
dead. — In  those  instances,  where 
persons  have  been  deprived  of  lif* 
by  intense  cold,  a  moderate  degree 
of  warmth   should  be  previously 
applied,  with  a  view  to  render  the 
limbs  flexible.     Hence,  tl.is  expe- 
riment cannot  with  propriety  bft 
undertaken,    till  all  other  means 
(see  Frost,  p.  334)  of  restoring 
animation  have  been  unsuccessfidty 
employed. 

Whatever  two  metals  be  chosen, 
they  will,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
produce  those  remarkable  contract 
tions,  when  applied  in  the  manner 
before  described ;  but  the  rnosC 
powerful  are,  zinc  and  silver,  or 
zinc  and  gold  ;  or  in  general,  zinc, 
tin,  or  lead,  when  used  in  com«. 
bination  with  gold,  silver,  molyb- 
dena,  steel,  or  copper. 

These  singular  phenomena  take 

place  in  couseciucnce  of  a  mutual 
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^wnmun'ication  between  any  two 
points  of  conta6t,  whether  more  or 
less  distant,  in  a  system  of  muscu- 
lar and  nervous  organs.  The  ex- 
tent  of  this  communication  may  be 
«)nsidered  as  a  complete  circle  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  one  of  which, 
comprising  the  organs  of  the  ani- 
mal under  tlie  experiment,  is  called 
the  animal  arc  j  tlie  other,  which 
is  formed  by  the  metals  or  galvanic 
exciters,  is  denominated  the  exci- 
tatory arc  J  and  consists  of  more 
tixanone  piece,  of  various  kinds. 

Besitle  the  effects  thus  produced 
on  the  muscles,  tlie  impressions 
m?ide  on  the  organs  of  sense  are 
esqually  remarkable.  And  as  the 
experiments  illustrating  them  may 
be  easily  repeated,  we  shall  specify 
some  of  the  most  interesting.  For 
instance,  if  a  thin  plate  of  zinc  be 
placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue,  and  a  half  crown,  shilling, 
,or  silver  tea-spoon,  be  laid  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tongue,  and 
both  metals  after  a  short  space  of 
time  be  brought  into  contact,  a 
peculiar  sensation  similar  to  taste, 
wOl  be  perceived  at  tlie  raonaeut 
when  the  mutual  touch  happens. 
If  the  silver  be  put  beneath,  and 
the  zinc  upon  the  tongue,  the  same 
sensation  will  arise,  butin  a  weaker 
degree,  resembling  diluted  ammo- 
niac, from  which  it  in  all  proba- 
bility derives  its  origin. 

If  a  silver  probe  be  introduced 
as  far  as  convenient  into  one  ot  the 
nostrils,  and  then  be  brought  into 
contact  with  a  piece  of  zinc  placed 
on  the  tongue,  a  sensation  not  un- 
like a  strong  flash  of  light  will  be 
produced  in  the  corresponding  eye, 
at  the  instant  of  conta6l.  A  simi- 
lar perception  will  result,  both  at 
the  moment  of  contaft  and  at  that 
ci  separation,  if  one  of  the  metals 
l>e  applied  as  high  &s  possible  be- 
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tween  the  gums  and  upper  lip,  and 
the  other  in  a  similar  situation  with 
the  imder-lip,  or  even  under  the 
tongue. — Lastly,  when  a  probe  or 
rod  of  zinc,  and  another  of  silver, 
arq  introduced  as  far  back  as  pos- 
sible into  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
the  iiTitations  produced  by  bringing 
the  external  ends  into  contaft,  are 
very  powerful ;  and  that  caused  by 
the  zinc  is  similar  in  taste  to  the 
sensation  arising  from  its  apphc^- 
tion  to  the  tongue. 

No  method  has  hitherto  been 
discovered,  of  applying  theGalvanic 
influence  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
jjfteft  the  senses  of  smell,  hearing, 
and  touch  ;  though  several  eminent 
philosophers  have  carefully  inves- 
tigated the  subjeft.  Nor  are  the 
causes  of  these  phenomena  clearly 
ascertained;  Galvani  and  some 
of  his  followers,  supposing  them  tp 
depend  on  the  eleftric  fluid,  while 
others  attribute  them  to  the  influ- 
ence of  various  physical  agency. 

In  this  state  was  Galvanism, 
when  in  the  year  1800,  Signor 
VoLTA,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, at  Como,  in  the  Milanese, 
communicated  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  a  discovery  of  the  vast 
accumulation  of  this  p<m'er :  it 
was  accordingly  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society,  from  the  2d  part 
of  whose  Transaftious,  for  1 800, 
we  have  seleded  tlie  following  ac- 
count. 

Si^n.  Volta's  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  copper  or  sil- 
ver plates  (which  last  are  prefer- 
able), togetiier  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  plates  composed  of  tin,  or 
still  better  of  zinc,  and  a  similar 
number  of  pieces  of  card,  leather, 
or  woollen  cloth,  the  last  of  which 
substances  appears  to  be  the  most 
suitable.  These  last  should  be  well 
soaked  in  water  saturated   with 
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cummon  salt,  muriat  of  ammonia, 
o:,  more  efFeftually,  with  nitre. — 
The  silver  or  copper  may  be  pieces 
of  money,  and  the  plates  of  zinc 
may  be  cast  of  the  same  size.  A 
pile  is  then  to  be  formed,  by 
placing  a  piece  of  silver  on  a  cor- 
re.spo:;ding  one  of  zinc,  and  on 
tlieM  a  piece  of  wet  cloth,  or  card; 
■which  is  to  be  repeated  alternately, 
till  the  number  required  be  ar- 
ranged in  regular  succession.  But, 
as  the  pieces  are  apt  to  tumble 
down,  if  their  numbers  be  consi-= 
derable,  unless  properly  secured,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  support  them 
by  means  of  tliree  rods  of  glass,  or 
baked  wood,  fixed  into  a  flat 
wooden  pedestal,  and  touching  the 
pieces  of  metal  at  three  equi-distant 
points.  Upon  these  rods  may  be 
inade  to  slide  a  small  circular  piece 
©f  wood,  perforated  with  three 
holes,  which  will- serve  to  keep  the 
top  of  tlie  pile  firm,  and  the  dif- 
ferent layers  in  close  conta6t.  The 
inqistened  pieces  shovild  likewise 
be  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
metal,  and  gently  squeezed  before 
^ey  are  applied,  to  prevent  the 
superfluous  moisture  from  insinu- 
ating itself  between  the  pieces  of 
metal  — ^Thus  construfted,  the  ap- 
paratus will  afford  a  perpetual  cur- 
rent of  the  an  mal-ele6tric  fluid,  or 
Galvanic  influence,  through  any 
conductor  that  communicates  be- 
tween the  uppermost  and  low- 
est plate ;  and,  if  one  hand  be  ap- 
plied to  the  latter,  and  the  other  to 
the  highest  metal,  a  shock  will  be 
perceived,  which  may  be  repeated 
as  often  .as  the  contaft  is  renewed. 
This  shock  greatly  resembles  that 
given  by  the  torpedo,  or  gyvmotus 
cleBrkus  :  and,  according  to  the 
larger  size  of  the  metallic  plates, 
the  shock  will  be  proportionabiy 
stronger.     The    intensity  of  the 
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charge,  however,  is  so  low,  that 
it  cannot  penetrate  the  dry  skin  ;  it 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  wet 
both  hands,  and  to  grasp  a  piece  of 
metal  in  each,  in  order  to  yiroduce 
the  desired  effect :  its  power  may 
be  considerably  increased,  both  by 
an  elevation  of  temperature,  and 
by  augmenting  the  number  of 
pieces  that  compose  the  pile.  Thus 
20  pieces  of  each  will  emit  a  shock, 
that  is  very  perceptible  in  t!.e  arms  5 
if  100  be  employed,  a  very  severe 
but  tremulous  and  continued  sen* 
sation  will  extend  even  to  the 
shouldeis;  and,  if  the  surface  of 
the  skin  be  brnken,  the  aftioil  of' 
the  Galvanic  influence  will  be  tjn- 
commonly  painful. 

The  sensation  of  a  flash,  or  shock 
with  tins  apparatus,  does  not  mate- 
rially diff"?r  from  that  produced  by- 
two  simple  plates  ;  but  it  may  be 
effefted  in  various  ways,  especially 
if  one  or  both  hands  be  applied  in 
a  wet  state  to  the  lowest  plate  of 
the  pile ;  or  any  part  of  the  face  be 
brought  in  contaft  with  a  wire 
communicating  with  the  top  piece. 
Farther,  if  a  wire  be  held  tietween 
the  teeth,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the 
tongue,  that  organ,  as  well  as  the 
lips,  w-ill  become  convulsed,  the 
flash  will  appear  before  the  eye, 
and  a  very  pungent  taste  will  be 
perceived  in  the  mouth. 

Many  other  curious  fa(?ts  have 
transpired  on  this  interesting  dis- 
coverj' ;  but,  as  they  have  not 
been  hitherto  applied  to  medical 
purposes  (though  we  believe  that 
Galvamsm  may  bs  safely,  and  per- 
haps successfully,  resorted  to,  in 
paralytic  and  other  cases,  where 
the  muscles  require  excitement), 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  re- 
ferring the  cuiious  reader  to  Dr. 
Fowler's  "  Essay  on  Animal  Elec- 
tricity," 8vo.  J — fcr  a  further  ac- 
count 
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count  of  Signor  Volta's  discovery, 
to  the  volurte  of  the  "  Pkilosophi- 
cal  Transactions"  above  cited  j  and 
to  the  4th  vol.  of  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's "  Journal  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy :"  and,  for  Ijfter  discoveries, 
to  the  1st  vol.  of  Dr.  Garnett's 
"  Annah  of  Philosophy ,"  &:c.  8vo. 
Cadell  and  Davies,  1801,  where 
the  subjeft  is  perspicuously  treated. 

GAMBOGE,  a  concrete  vege- 
table juice,  of  a  gummy- resinous 
nature.  It  issues  from  the  Camho- 
gia  giitta,  a  native  of  Gambia,  in 
the  East  Indies  j  whence  it  is  im- 
ported in  large  cakes  or  rolls.  Tlie 
best  sort  is  of  a  deep  yellow  cclour  j 
is  divested  of  all  smell  j  and  has 
very  little  taste. 

As  a  pigment,  gamboge  makes 
a  beautiful  yellow,  which  is  much 
tised  by  painters.  When  taken  as 
a  medicine,  it  operates  violently 
both  upwards  and  downwards.  It 
has  been  used  in  dropsies  with 
cream  of  tartar,  or  jalap,  or  with 
both,  to  accelerate  their  operation  : 
it  is  also  recommended  to  be  taken 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  tape- worm, 
in  doses  of  fifteen  grains,  early  in 
the  morning  ;  and,  if  the  worm  be 
not  expelled  in  two  or  three  hours, 
this  powerful  dose  is  said  to  have 
been  repeated  with  safety  and  with 
success,  even  to  the  third  time,  and 
in  persons  of  delicate  habits. — 
Great  precaution,  however,  is  re- 
quisite in  the  use  of  this  precarious 
and  adive  medicine  ;  but,  if  acci- 
dentaily  too  large  a  dose  of  it  should 
have  been  swallowed,  the  most  ef- 
fedual  antidote  will  be  copious 
draughts  of  a  solution  of  pearl-ashes 
in  water. 

GAME,  in  general,  denotes  any 
sport  or  diversion  that  is  performed 
with  r.i  ularity,  and  subjed  to  cer- 
tain rules. 

Games  are  usually  divided  into 
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those  of  exeixise,  such  as  leaping, 
playing  at  tennis,  &c.  ;  and  into 
those  of  hazard,  such  as  back-gam- 
mon. Sec.  which  latter  ought,  in 
justice  to  the  persons' addi tied  to 
them,  to  be  completely  abolished. 
Having  already  treated  of  the 
more  a6tive  games,  under  tlie  article 
Exercise,  we  shall  at  present  only 
point  out  such  as  are  peculiarly  de- 
trimental to  the  health  of  children. 

1 .  Bending  of  the  head  hack- 
wards  should  be  carefully  avoided,* 
to  prevent  young  peopl-i  from' 
tumbling  over:  besides, the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  become  thus  unna- 
turally extended,  and  frequently" 
dispose  such  hazardous  adventurers 
to  ruptures. 

2.  Jumping  wantonly  from,  or 
to,  a  considerable  height,  ought  to 
be  either  prohibited,  or  undertaken 
with  the  greatest  caution,  in  order 
to  avoid  violent  concussion",  and 
sudden  tension  of  die  muscles.  The 
juvenile  sportsmen  should,  there- 
foi-e,  be  taught  to  make  such  exer- 
tions with  dieir  knees  somewhat 
infleded,  as  to  reach  the  ground 
first  on  the  points  of  the  toes,  and 
then  gradually  to  drop  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet. 

3.  Children  are  uncommonly 
fond  of  displaying  their  dexterity 
in  lifting  one  anotiier,  and  even 
weights  far  superior  to  tlieir 
strength ;  a  practice  that  ought  to 
be  seriously  discouraged :  for,  while 
they  are  in  such  postures,  every 
nerve  is  necessarily  strained ;  re- 
spiration is  impeded  5  and  danger- 
ous accidents  may  ensue. 

4.  All  partial  exercise  tends  to 
give  the  body  a  crooked  forin,  and 
should  therefore  be  allowed  only 
at  certain  times,  and  with  modera- 
tion ;  as,  under  these  restriaions, 
it  is  even  salutary ;  but,  if  conti- 
nued to  excess,  it  is  attended  with 
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the  most  injurious  effects.  Hence 
it  would  be  a  judicious  irseasure  to 
teach  youth,  at  an  early  period, 
the  use  of  both  arras  alike,  and  to 
rtiake  them  acquainted  with  such 
games  as  contribute  to  that  purpose. 
5.  Sedentary  diversions,  and  long 
standing,  are  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  straight  growth  of  chiidren  j 
for,  as  the  spinal  column  and  legs 
are  too  feeble  to  support  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  the  reclining  part 
of  the  frame,  the  vertebrap  yield  to 
one  side,  and  often  occasion  in- 
curable distortions. 

If  these  precautions  were  more 
Strictly  observed,  and  both  male 
and  female  children  ingtru6ted  to 
beware  of  dangerous  postures  and 
leaps,  as  well  as  of  raising  and  car- 
ry'iug  heavy  burthens,  how  many 
fatal  accidents  might  be  avoided  ! 
Yet,  we  are  by  no  means  advocates 
for  rendering  them  unnecessarily 
timid.  There  is  a  medium,  v  hich 
every  prudent  guardian  will  easily 
discover ;  and  to  tliis  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  parents — hap- 
py, if  we  could  thus  add  our  mite 
towards  introducing  more  rational, 
and  less  hazardous  pradtices. 

GAJV'IP^,  among  sportsmen,  de- 
notes such  birds,  beasts,  or  other 
eatable  animals  as  are  taken  or 
killed  by  fowling  or  hunting.- — For 
its  physical  properties,  the  reader 
will  consult  the  separate  ^rtiLles  of 
Deek,  Duck,  Haee,  &c. 

Different  penalties  have  been 
imposed,  by  various  a6ts  of  parlia- 
ment, on  all  unquahfied  persons, 
who  may  be  delt6ted  in  taking 
away  or  killing  game,  or  in  keeping 
greyhounds  and  other  dogs,  toge- 
tlier  with  engines  for  catching  hares, 
or  other  game  j  but,  as  they  are  too 
numerous  to  be  speciti.d  litre,  we 
can  only  refer  to  the  laws  them- 
gelves,  or  to  the  abstract  of  tlie  adts 
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of  parliament,  published  in  Kea^s-^ 
ley's  Tax-Tables,  12mo.  1801. 

GAMING,  the  art  of  playingf 
any  game  of  chance  j  for  instance,,' 
dice,  £  O,  and  Pharo- tables,  &c. 

Gaming  has  at  all  times  been  re- 
garded as  pernicious  to  the  morals 
of  society,  and  is  therefore  prohi- 
bited under  severe  penalties.  Thus, 
by  the  lOih  Car.  II.  c  7,  if  any 
person  lose  by  playing  or  betting, 
more  than  lOOl.  at  one  time,  he  is 
not  compellable  to  pay  it  j  but  the 
winner  incurs  a  forleiture  of  treUe 
the  value,    one  moiety  of  which 
belongs  to  the  King,  and  the  other 
to  the  informer.     By  the  gth  Ann, 
c.  14,  all  bonds,  &c.  given  for  mo- 
ney won  at  play,  or  lent  for  tlie 
purpose  of  play,  are  utterly  void ; 
and,  if  any  person  lose  at  one  time 
more  than  lOl.  he  cannot  sue  the 
winner ;  or,  if  any  one  commit  a 
fraud,  and  win  more  than  JOl.  or 
any  valuable  article,  he  is  liable  to 
be  indifted,  and  incurs  a  forfeiture 
of  five   times  tlie  value  j   beside 
which,  he  is  to  be  deemed  iivfa- 
mous,  and  liable  to  suffer  such  cor- 
poral punishment  as  is  infli6ted  in 
cases  of  perjury.— By  the  ISthGto. 
II.  c.  34,  the  stit.  9th  Ann  is  far- 
ther enforced  ;  and,  if  any  person 
is  convifted  of  losing  lOl.  or  20l. 
at  any  silting  wilhiU  twenty-four 
hours,  he  shall  forfeit  five  times  tliC 
sum.     There  are  likewise  various 
other  penalties,  which  our  limits 
do  not  permit  us  to  spec;fy. — Do- 
mestic readers  have  neither  leisure 
nor  inclination  to  spend  tlieir  valu- 
able time  in  the  iniquitous  pra6tice 
of  gavibliug :    aiid,   as  those  idle 
miscreants  of  society  who-  waste 
their  days  in  deep  games,  at  the 
ultimate  expence  of  the  industrious 
husbandman,  are  seldom  detected 
or  punished,   it  -were  sincerely  to 
be  wished,  that  our  salutarj'  la^\  3 

could 
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l^ould  be  more  rigidly  enforced. 
Eut  little  probpeft  remains  for  the 
suppression  of  that  vile  amusenient, 
"which  has  lately  spread  its  baneful 
influence  even  among  women  of 
ranlc  and  fashion  j  since  they  find 
themselves  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  phalanx,  com- 
posed of  great  and  wealthy,  but  un- 
principled men,  who  consider  their 
homes  as  gloomy  abodes,  in  which 
they  cannot  devote  themselves  to 
every  scene  of  riot  and  dissipation. 
GANGRENE,  an  intense  de- 
gree of  inflammation  j  in  which  the 
part  affettcd  grows  livid,  soft,  httle 
sensible,  and  is  frequently  covered 
with  vesicles  containing  ichorous 
matter.  But,  when  the  part  be- 
come? blackish,  flaccid,  easily  lace- 
rable,  cold,  insensible,  and  emits 
ihe  smell  of  putrid  flesh,  so  that 
the  corruption  quickly  spreads,  it 
is  then  called  sphacelus. 

Persons  of  a  ;  ood  habit  of  body 
are  seldom  aflfeited  by  a  gangrene ; 
though,  even  in  them,  it  may  acci- 
dentally be  induced  by  contusion, 
long -continued  pressvire,  or  by 
Whatever  destroys  the  texture  of  a 
part,  and  deprives  it  of  its  nouiish- 
ment.  Thus,  in  cold  climates,  se^ 
vere  frosts  frequently  occasion  this 
malady,  by  impeding  the  circula- 
tion.— In  rheumatic  constitutioiLs, 
especially  those  advanced  in  years, 
tlie  feet  are  first  aflli6ted  with  pain, 
.yhile  on  the  inner  side  of  the  small 
toes,  livid  spots  appear,  from  which 
the  skin  soon  separates.  By  de- 
grees the  foot  sweils,  and  tlie  toes 
become  mortified. 

As  soon  as  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, from  the  unnatural  heat 
p{  the  part  afleded,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fever,  that  a  gangrene 
will  ensue,  tlie  patient  ought,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  apply  for  pro- 
^biaional  advice,  as  bleeding  may 
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perhaps  be  useful :  meanwhile,  h\% 
diet  and  other  treatmc  nt  should  bQ 
similar  to  that  prescribed  under  th© 
head  of  Inflammation. 

When  an  inflamed  surface  as- 
sumes >  a  gangrenous  appearance, 
while  tJie  patient  is  weak,  and  the 
pulse  low,  it  will  be  aiivisable  to 
resort  to  a  nourisliing  diet,  together 
with  the  free  use  of  i^enerous  wipe, 
and  whatever  else  is  calculated  t^ 
invigorate  the  system.  Peruviau 
bark  in  powder  is  usually  given,  ia 
as  large  quantities  as  tlie  patient's 
stomach  can  support.  Accordinnj 
to  later  experience,  however,  musK 
conjoined  with  die  volatile  salt  of 
amber,  affords  a  still  more  power- 
ful remedy,  for  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  gangrene :  eightgraius  of  the 
former,  witli  five  .of  tue  latter,  have 
been  administered  in  tlie  form  of 
pills,  every  three  hours,  with  evi- 
dent success,  afttr  tlie  b^rk  and 
valerian  bad  beeii  given  without 
efl"ea. 

In  gangreces  arising  from  in- 
tense frost,  tlie  parts  ought  to  be 
immersed  in  yery  cold  M^ler,  cr 
rubbed  with  snow^  forwami  ap- 
plications will  be  attended  with 
speedy  mortification.  A  similar 
pra61ice  should  be  adopted,  if  tlie 
whole  body  has  become  torpid,  or 
rigid,  from  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther j  but,  in  thiji  case,  the  water 
ouglit  to  be  gradually  changed  for 
some  ot  a  wkmcr  lemperature.--- 
Fridious  with  salt  wiii  also  be  of 
consiuerabic  service;  anJ,  if  the 
whole  body  be  benumbed,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  aclpjii'isier  first  a 
glass  of  cold  wine,  gr  o.U;er  ccrdi?^^ 
and  afterwards  some  waiijj  wine, 
either  alone  yr  wiUi  apices. 

It,  however,  frt.quently  Jttappens, 

that  a  mortificaubn    t^'kcs  piace^ 

though  no  eflurts  or  a,tteiiUoa  be 

neglcdcd.     Jji  #U(;h  -vintortmiatc- 

situatioD> 
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sJtuatuin,  we  can  by  no  means  ap- 
prove of  extiava?;3nt]y  cutting  and 
dissefting  the  parts,  as  soon  as  they 
appear  gangn.Tions ;  but,  where  the 
affedlion  extends  v.  r}'  deep,  it  will 
be  beneficial  to  scarify  the  diseas- 
ed spots,  and  to  remove  part  of  the 
putrid  muscular  fibre. 

Various  external  applications 
have  been  recommended,  as  auxi- 
fiary  means  of  curing  a  gangrene  ; 
but  the  following  deserve  particu- 
lar notice:  Dh.  Hahneman  has, 
with  singular  success,  employed  a 
strong  decotrionof  o2k-bark,  name- 
}y,  ^it.  ounces  of  it,  in  coarse  pow- 
GC?r,  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water  till 
it '  is  reduced  to  one  pint :  four  or 
six  doable  rags  are  dipped  in  it, 
and  ajjplied  in  a  cold  state  to  the 
diseased  part,  ^-cry  half  hour,  but 
the  compress  must  e\-er)'  time  be 
rrlade  of  ciean  rags. — C>thei"s  have, 
"vith  equally  g/)od  etFe(5t,  resorted 
'to  gcnfiestimul.ints,  generally  con- 
sisting of  a  weak  solution  made  of 
tme  dram  of  sr.l-ammoniac  in  two 
cnnces  of  vinegar,  and  six  of 
•waler :  the  degree  of  stimulus 
"may  bo  increased,  or  diminished, 
by  varying  the  proportions  of  the 
salt. 

Lastly,  when  a  separation  of 
the  mortified  part,  and  a  discharge 
of  the  corrupt  matter,  have  been 
effe(!ited,  either  by  the  use  of  ex- 
ternal or  internal  remedies,  the  re- 
inaining  sore  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
simple  purulent  ulcer,  and  may  be 
healed  in  the  same  manner. 

GARDEN,  a  piece  of  ground, 
feid  fftit,  cultivated,  and  ornament- 
ed with  a  variety  of  plai;t3,  fruits, 
Mitl  flowers. 

Gardens  are  generally  divided 
info  three  classes  :  1 .  The  P.ower- 
gnrden ;  which,  Ixing  designed 
both  for  pleasure  and  ornament, 
tRight  to  be  in  the  most  conspicu:- 
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ous  situation.  2.  The  fruit-gar-* 
den,  or  orchard;  and,  3.  The  kit- 
chen-garden, which  being  calcu- 
lated for  utility,  should  be  planned 
in  more  distant  situations.  The 
two  latter,  however,  are  at  present 
usually  combined,  as  they  equally 
require  good  soil  and  exposure. 

The  principal  circumstances  tliat 
merit  attention  in  the  hying  out  of 
gardens,  are,  situation,  soil,  water, 
ftnd  prospect ;  the  most  eligible  of 
which  we  shall  brietiy  state,  re- 
ferring the  reader  to  the  article 
KiTCHEX-GARDEN",  for  3  morc 
particular  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  such  ground  as  is  designed 
for  the  supply  of  calinar}"^  vegeta- 
bles} and  to  that  of  Orchard,  for 
the  treatment  of  fruit- gardens. 

•  1 .  The  situation  ought  to  be  nei- 
ther too  elevated,  nor  too  low  :  for 
if  a  garden  be  too  high,  it  will  be 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  winds; 
which  are  very  detrimental  to 
trees ;  and,  if  it  be  too  low,  the 
dampness,  the  vermin,  and  ve- 
nomous creatures  which  breed  in 
ponds  and  marshy  places,  contri- 
bute much  to  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  the  spot.  '  It  is  true,  as 
Dr.  Darwin  has  observed,  that 
low  situations  are  favourable  in 
some  respefts,  on  account  of 
their  superior  wamiith,  and  of  their 
being  more  sheltered  from  tlic 
cold  north-east  winds,  which,  in 
this  climate,  are  accompanied  with 
frost;  and  from  the  boisterous 
south-west  winds,  that  are  very 
violent,  and  during  summer,  fre- 
quently injure  the  more  delicate 
plants,  by  dashing  their  branches 
against  each  other.  But  in  low 
situations.  Dr.  D.  adds,  the  fogs 
in  the  vernal  evenings  moisten  tlie 
young  shoots  and  early  flowers  of- 
trees,  and  tlius  expose  them  to  the 
injuries  of  the  frosty  nights  wHch 
succecdi 
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%ucceed  them,  and  which  they  ge- 
nerally escape,  when  placed  in 
nore  elevated  ground. — ^The  best 
site,  therefore,  is  on  a  gentle  de- 
clivity, especially  if  it  abound  v/ith 
springs,  and  the  land  surrounding 
the  house  be  level :  for  the  air  v/ill 
then  be  temperate,  and  the  water 
descending  from  the  hill,  whether 
from  springs  or  rain,  will  not  only 
contribute  to  fertihze  the  soil,  but 
also  supply  fountain?,  cascades, 
&c. ;  it  will  be  farther  useful  for 
irrigating  the  adjacent  valley,  which, 
if  the  water  be  not  suffered  to  stag- 
nate, will  thus  be  rendered  fruitful 
and  salubrious. 

2.  A  good  soil  is  an  objeft  of 
great  importance.  This  may  be 
ascertained,  by  observing  whether 
there  be  any  heath  spontaneously 
growing  on  it,  or  other  weeds  that 
indicate  a  poor  soil.  But,  if  the 
land  be  covered  with  rich  grass,  fit 
for  pasture,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
investigate  the  depth  of  the  vege- 
table earth,  by  digging  holes  in 
various  parts,  6  feet  in  width  and 
4  in  breadth  :  thus,  if  2^  or  3  feet 
in  depth,  of  good  mould,  appear  on 
the  suiface,  die  soil  may  be  con- 
sidered as  excellent. — Good  land 
must  neither  be  too  stony,  nor  too 
hard  for  the  spade  ;  nor  too  dry, 
damp,  sandy,  or  too  light ;  lastly, 
neither  too  strong,  nor  clayey,  as 
such  soils  are  ill  calculated  for  gar- 
dens. 

3.  The  next  requisite  is  tvater; 
the  want  of  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  inconveniencies  in  garden- 
ing :  nor  should  it  be  taken  from 
cold  springs ;  as  river- water,  or 
that  from  stagnant  pools,  is  more 
proi^r,  especially  after  it  has  been 
rx-posed  to  the -rays 'of  the  sun 
during  the  day. 

4.  The  prospeSi,  though  by  no 
means  an  essential  point,  consti' 
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tutes  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of 
a  garden,  which,  if  it  happen  ta 
occupy  a  low  and  confined  situa- 
tion, is  not  only  disagreeable,  but 
also  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
those  who  spend  part  of  their  time 
in  such  places. 

In  laying  out  a  garden,  its  size 
ought  never  to  exceed  the  ability 
or  wants  of  the  proprietor.     The 
beauties  of  Nature  should  likewise 
be  diligently  studied ;  as  gardens 
will  continue  to  please  in  propor- 
tion as  they  approach  to  her  de- 
sign.     Hence   the    several    parts 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  diversified  ; 
and  the  general  disposition  of  them 
accommodated  to  the  inequalities, 
as  well  as  tlie  different  situations, 
of  the  soil.     Nor  should  the  num- 
ber and  species  of  trees  and  shrubs 
be  disproportioned  to  each  part ; 
nor  any  obje6ts  that  may  conduce 
to  ornament,  be  excluded  from  the 
view  of  the  garden.     Lastly,  in  de- 
signing these  delightful  spots,  the 
constant  a.m  should  be  to  unite  all 
that  is  natural,  grand,  and  noble. — 
The  curious  reader,  who  is  desirous 
to  obtain  more  particular  informa- 
tion, may  with  advantage  consult 
Mr.  Whbatley's  classical  work, 
entitled  "  Observations  on  Modern 
Gardening,  iUustialed  by  descrip^ 
tions,"  8vo.  3s.  Od.  which  is  cal- 
culated alike  to  entertain  and  in- 
6tru6t. 

GARGET,  a  disease  incident 
particdlarly  to  black  cattle:  it  is 
attended  with  a  swelhng  of  the 
throat,  tongue,  and  the  contiguous 
parts  ;  and  supposed  to  arise  partly 
from  ovei-hcated  bkx)d,  pariiy  in 
consequence  of  eating  poisonous 
herbs. — lb  prevent  an  attack  of 
this  disorder,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  bleed  the  animals  m  liie 
spring.  But,  if  it  has  a  ready 
taken  place,  the  moutli  ou^ht  to 

be 
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bo  examlred,  and  \v:ished  witii 
T-inrgar.  Others  advise  an  incLsioii 
to  be  xnade  with  a  knife,  bdow 
tfae  tongue,  in  order  to  let  out  ihe 
blood  and  water ;  afterwards  to 
wash  the  wound  with  a  sohition  of 
salt  and  alum,  in  vinegar.  This., 
however,  appears  to  us  a  hazard- 
ous pra  dice,  of  which  we  have  had 
»o  experience. 

GARGIL,  3  distemper  in  geese, 
^hich,  by  stopping  the  head,  fre- 
•^uenliy  proves  i'atal. — To  effect  a 
curt, juxhing  more  is  reftuisitethan 
to  take  tiiree  or  four  cloves  of  gar- 
He,  pound  them  in  a  mortar  with 
jweet  butter ;  then  form  them  into 
little  balls,  and  give  them  to  the 
?iumal  fasting ;  but  no  food  should 
he  allowed  them  till  two  or  thi'ee 
hours  after  talcing  this  remedy, 

GARGLE,  or  GAiiGAhisM,  is  a 
Jjquid  form  of  medicines  used  in 
disorders  cf  the  mouth,  gums,  &:c. 

Gargles  are  peculiarly  useful  in 
eoje  throats  and  fevers  :  tliey  are 
preferable  to  many  otlier  remedies 
that  are  given  on  the  spur  of  tlie 
occasion,  as  they  may  be  easily  and 
expeditiously '  prepared.  — Thus  a 
gargle  for  softening  and  cleiinsing 
^e  mouth  and  gums  may  be  pro- 
rured,  by  simply  mixing  a  small 
<]uantity  of  barley-water  and  honey, 
Jid.dulated  with  a  littje  vinegar. 
-  Aii  attMiiualing  gi^rgle,  consist- 
ing of (3  ounces  ot  water,  \  an  ounce 
jrt  kouey,  and  a  dram  and  a  half  of 
nitije,  wiJJ  be  of  consitlerable  ser- 
vice in  inflammatory  fevers  and 
quinsies,  and  also  for  clean.sing  the 
tongue  and  mouth. — A  decoction 
of  ssge,  sweetened  m  ilh  honey  and 
sharpened  with  vinegar,  is  well 
calculated  to  answer  a  similar  pur- 
pose.— AVith  ihe  same  intention, 
the  late  Sir  John  Pringle  recom- 
mended a  deco6tion  of  figs  in  milk 
and  waterj  witii  thq  addition  of  a, 
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liftle  sal-ammoniac,  as  an  «xcel« 
lent  gargle,  especially  for  strangu- 
lations in  the  fauces. 

In  putrid  sore  throats,  whero 
the  symptoms  are  urgent,  the  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction  is  great,  and 
the  patient's  breath  otfensive,  the 
following  composition  will  befoimd 
serviceable  :  Let  12  ounces  e£ 
barley-water  b3  mixed  witth  .Q  of 
braised  contrayerva-roots,  while 
the  former  is  boiling.  The  liquor 
is  then  to  be  strained  off,  and  3 
ounces  of  while  wine  vinegar,  1 
ounce  of  tindure  of  myrrh,  and  (i 
drams  of  the  best  honey  are  to  be 
added.  If  the  parts  sumxinding 
tlie  gullet  happen  to  be  affeded  tt> 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  paia- 
tul  for  the  patients  to  employ  tliis 
composition  tliemselves,  it  may  be 
iujet;;ted  into  tlie  mouth,  by  means 
of  a  sn^aii  syringe. 

An  emollient  gargle  may  be 
mfide,  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
marsh-mallow  root,  and  two  or 
three  ligs  in  a  quart  of  water,  till 
it  is  reduced  to  one  pint,  when  the 
liquor  is  to  be  strained  off;  it  is 
useful  in  fevers,  where  tlie  tongue 
and  mouth  are  parched,  in  order 
to  soften  tho.se  parts  and  to  pro- 
mote a  discharge  of  the  saliva. — - 
Lastly,  the  covivwji  gargle  is  pre- 
pared, by  mixing  6  (;unces  of  rose- 
water,  with  \  an  ounce  of  syrup  of 
Clove  July-llowers,  and  acidulat- 
ing this  compound  v  ith  spirit  of 
vitriol :  it  is  employed  for  cleans- 
ing the  moutli  and  gums,  and 
operates  as  a  gentle  repellent ;  tho* 
we  believe  a  mixture  of  water  and  ^ 
vinegar  is  not  inferior  to  that  ele- 
gant composition. 

GAllGUT,  a  distemper  affeft- 
ing  all  kinds  of  piamillary  animals, 
especially  cows  when  full  of  milk.. 
It  is  occasioned  by  this  fluid  being 
coagulated  in  tlieir  bags  or  udders. 
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^.^  tbat  it  becomes  corrupted  and 
breaks  out,  discharging  a  noisome 
iiid  ulcer.iting  matter.     Tiie  chief 
clause  of  the  injury  is  owing  to  tlie 
ncglc6t  of  milking,  or  sucking  down 
in   proper  time;  but  it  may  also 
arise  from  too  high  feeding.   Cows 
and  sheep,    when  thus   affefled, 
may  be  cured ;  because  these  a  ni  mal  s 
are  tradable,  and  will  suffer  the 
diseased  parts  to  be  anointed  With 
emollient  applications ;   remaining 
quiet,  while  their  teats  are  gently 
drawn  down.     Instances  have  oc- 
curred of  cows,  whic'i  were,  even 
after  they  had  lost  half  their  bags, 
recovered    by  the  simple  methods 
above    mentioned,    especially    by 
gently  squeezing  oat  the  corrupted 
milk   from  the  two  sound   teats. 
But  sows  can  seldom  be  cured,  on 
account  of  their  intrafitability ;  and 
their  pigs  will  never  relieve  them 
by  sucking,  after  they  have  once 
tasted   the  vitiated   milk :    hence 
they  necessarily  perish,   iti  conse- 
quence of   their   unlimited    high 
feeding. 

GARLIC,  or  Allium,  L.  a  genus 
of  plants  comprising  54  species, 
seven  of  which  are  indigenous  :  of 
these,  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal : 

1.  The  oleraceum,  Streaked 
Field-garlic,  or  Wild  Garlic,  which 
is  perennial;  grows  in  pastures, 
meadows,  and  among  corn  ;  and 
produces  whitish- green  blossoms 
in  the  month  of  July. — It  is  eaten 
by  cows,  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs  : 
—-the  tender  leaves  of  this  species 
are  usually  boiled  in  soups,  or  fi-ied 
*'ith  other  herbs,  and  form  an 
wholesome  article  of  food. 

2.  The  ursinum,  Broad-leaved 
Garlic,  or  Ramsons,  which  is  also 
perennial ;  grows  in  Woods,  hedges, 
and  meadows;  and  produces  large 
White  flowers,   that  blow  in  tlie 
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m'^nths  of  May  and  June.  Thil 
species  is  eaten  by  cows,  but  it 
com  nunicates  its  flavour  to  the 
milk  :ind  batt-^r,  to  such  a  degre* 
as  to  reader  th.jse  articles  offensive 
during  the  spring. — It  affords  .iflf 
excellent  remedy  fordispsUing  fats 
and  moles;  nor  will  this  plant 
suffer  any  vegetable  set  near  it  t«i 
thrive : — an  infusion  of  it  in  brandj^ 
is  esteemed,  according  to  Mr.  Vv.^* 
s^AVT,  a  good  medicine  for  tha 
gravel. — 'The  inhabitants  of  Kami- 
schatka  find  it  of  great  service  ift 
removing  the  scurvy,  even  in  thd 
mo^t  advanced  stages. 

3.  The  ScJuenoprasum,  Chive,  ot 
Chived  Garlic,  abounds  in  mea* "; 
dows  and  pastures  ;  and  flo^\'e^s  ift 
the  month  of  June.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  parting  the  roots,  and  wa« 
formerly  in  great  request  as  an  in- 
gredientin  salads, during  the  springj 
but  it  has  been  latterly  neglected  t 
its  taste,  smell,  8fc.  are  milder  thaA 
those  of  the  common  onion. 

Beside  these  species,  which  are 
but  httle  cultivated,  there  is  ano^ 
ther,  tliat  deserves  to  l>e  noticed, 
viz.  the  sativum,  or  Common  Gar- 
lic. It  is  a  native  of  Sicilv,  whence 
it  has  been  introduced  info  our 
gardens. — ^I'his  is  a  very  hardy- 
plant,  and  will  tlirive  in  almost 
evfciy  soil  or  situation.  It  is  pro- 
pagated eitler  by  the  roots  or 
seeds  :  tlie  former  ought  to  be  sut^ 
in  autumn,  so  that  they  may  strike- 
firmly  in  the  ground  before  tlie 
spring ;  which  is  requisite  to  make 
them  flower  vigorously  the  ensu- 
ing summer.  When  raised  from 
seeds,  it  should  be  sown  on  a  bor- 
der of  common  earth,  either  iti 
autumn,  shortly  after  the  seeds  ar^ 
ripe,  or  in  the  succeeding  spring  : 
.  they  require  cwily  to  be  kept  cleac 
of  weeds  j  and,  in  the  following 
automn,   may  be  transplanted  to 
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the  spot  where  they  are  destined 
to  remain. 

Everj^  part  of  t'  is  plant,  but 
especially  tl>e  root,  has  a  pungent, 
acrimonious,  and  almost  caustic 
taste,  with  a  peculiarly  strong,  and, 
to  many  persons,  olfensivc  smell. 
Several  nations,  however,  such  as 
the  Russians,  Poles,  and  Hunga- 
rians, are  very  partial  to  it)  and 
the  Jews  eat  it  to  excess.  Its  odour 
is  extremely  penetrating  and  diiFu- 
sive  ;  and,  when  the  root  is  taken 
into  the  stomach,  its  scent  is  com- 
municated to  the  various  excre- 
tions, and  perspires  tlirough  the 
pores  of  the  skin. — ^The  juice  of 
r  this  pungent  root  may  be  employed 
"with  advantage,  for  cementing 
broken  glass  and  china,  or  porce- 
lain. 

Garlic  differs  from  the  onion, 
only  by  being  more  powerful  in  its 
effeds  :  they  are  both  stimulants ; 
assist  digestion ;  relieve  the  bowels ; 
expel  flatulency  ;  and  are  benefi- 
cial in  disorders  proceeding  from 
too  great  a  degree  of  viscidity : 
they  also  increase  the  appetite ; 
and,  as  tliejr  stimulating  properties 
are  diffused  over  the  whole  system, 
they  may  be  considered  as  useful 
condiments  with  the  food  of  phleg- 
matic persons,  or  those,  whose  se- 
cretions are  in  a  languid  state  5  but 
tlieir  use  may  prove  very  pernici- 
ous to  individuals  who  are  liable 
to  inflammatory  complaints,  or  in 
whom  a  great  degree  of  irritabi>ity 
prevails. 

The  medical  properties  of  garlic 
are  various  :  it  has  long  been  in 
estimation  as  an  expedorant  in  pi- 
tuitous  asthmas,  and  other  pulmo- 
nary afteftions  that  are  not  accom- 
panied with  inflammation.  It  is 
also  frequently  of  service  in  the 
dropsy ;  at  the  commencement  of 
wliicli  it  has  been  especially  recora- 
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mended  by  Sydenham,  in  ths 
quantity  of  one  or  two  drams  in 
substance,  for  a  dose. — Externally 
applied,  it  blisters  the  skin.  When 
made  into  an  unguent,  it  is  said  to 
discuss  cold  tumors,  and  has  been 
celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  cu- 
taneous complaints  : — in  certain 
states  of  deafness,  a  small  clove  or 
bulb  of  the  root,  when  enveloped 
in  gauze,  or  muslin,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  ear,  has  been  found 
an  efficacious  remedy. 

GARTER,  a  ligature  employed 
for  fastening  or  tying  up  stockings. 

Though  the  use  of  garters  be 
sanctioned  by  custom  and  fashion, 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommend- 
ed, either  above  cr  below  the  knee ; 
for  the  parts  compressed  acquire  an 
unnatural  hardness;  and  every  ex- 
ertion, eitlier  in  walking  or  riding, 
is  attended  with  increased  fatigue. 
Dropsies  of  tlie  legs  and  thighs  also 
frequently  arise  from  this  unsus- 
peded  cause;  —  hence,  likewise, 
many  persons  stumble,  fall,  and 
dislocate,  or  otherwise  materially 
injure  the  knee-pan.  Such  are  the 
inconveniencies  attendant  on  the 
use  of  garters  :  they  might,  how- 
ever, be  easily  prevented,  by  simply 
fastening  the  stockings  to  the  waste- 
band,  by  means  of  tape. — Trifling 
as  this  alteration  may  probably  ap- 
pear, it  is  of  real  importance  to  all, 
especially  to  those  who  are  troubled 
with  swelled  or  ulcerated  leg.s,  as 
well  as  to  invalids  and  valetudina- 
rians in  general :  for  we  are  fully 
persuaded,  that  by  the  adoption  of 
the  expedient  before  suggested, 
many  unfortunate  accidents  may 
be  easily  obviated. 

GAUZE,  in  commerce,  is  a  thin 
transparent  stuff",  sometimes  wovcxi 
of  silk,  and  sometimes  only  of 
thread.  In  preparing  the  silk  for 
making  gauze,  it  is  twined  round 
a  woodea 
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1  wooden  machine,  about  six  feet 
in  height,  in  the  aiiddle  of  which 
an  axis  is  placed  p;;rpendicularly, 
with  six  large  wings.  On  these, 
the  silk  is  wound  off  the  bobbins, 
by  tlie  revolution  of  the  axis  ;  andi 
when  it  is  thus  placed  round  the 
mill,  it  is  taken  off  by  means  of 
another  instrument,  and  wound  on 
two  beams.  The  silk  is  then  passed 
through  as  many  small  beads  as  it 
has  threads,  and  is  thus  rolled  on 
another  beam,  in  order  to  supply 
tlie  loom. 

Grauzes  are  either  plain  or  figur- 
ed :  the  latter  are  worked  with 
flowers  of  gold  and  silver,  on  a  silk 
ground,  and  are  chiefly  imported 
from  China. — No  silk  gauzes  can, 
during  the  present  hostilities,  be 
imported  from  eitlier  France  or 
Holland :  formerly  they  paid  a  duty 
of  21  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
goods. — "Within  tliese  few  years, 
excellent  silk  and  other  gauzes 
were  manufaftured  at  Paisley,  in 
Scotland;  but,  as  this  elegant  ar- 
ticle of  luxury  h^s  lately  much 
declined,  the  silk  is  now  employed 
for  other  more  solid  purposes. 

GEM,  a  general  name  applied 
to  all  precious  stones,  which  are 
divided  into  tw  o  classes ;  1 .  The 
pellucid,  or  such  as  are  clear,  ele- 
gant and  beautiful  fossils,  extreme- 
Xy  hard,  and  of  uncommon  lustre  ; 
2.  The  semi-pellucid  gems,  which 
are  found  in  small  detached  pieces, 
and  are  composed  of  crystalline 
matter  debased  by  earth :  they  are, 
nevertheless,  of  great  beauty  and 
brightness,  and  somewhat  transpa- 
rent. 

The  value  of  gems  depends  prin- 
cipally on  tlieir  liardness  andculotir. 
With  respeft  to  the  former,  tiie 
diamond  is  allowed  to  be  tlie  firm- 
est, and  can  only  be  polished,  or 
«^t,  by  its  own  powder  :  next  to 
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it,-  the  ruby,  sapphire,  -jacintJi„ 
emerald,  amethyst,  garnet,  onyx, 
jasper,  agate,  porphyry,  and  marble, 
arc  classed  in  the  order  we  have 
enumerated.  The  same  classifica- 
tion prevails  in  point  of  colour  :  the 
diamond  is  universally  esteemed 
on  account  of  its  brilliancy  j  tha 
raby  for  its  purple ;  the  sapphire 
for  its  bk^  >  the  emerald  for  its 
green ;  the  jacinth  for  its  orange  j 
the  amethyst  for  its  carnation  ;  the 
on3'-xfor  its  tawney ;  the  jasper, 
agate,  &;c.  for  their  vermiljion, 
green,  and  variegated  colours  j  and 
Uie  garnet  for  its  transparent  red. 

The  art  of  imitating  gems  is  very 
difficult  to  be  attained  ;  and,  as  i| 
can  be  practised  only  by  tliose  curi- 
ous persons,  who  possess  both  lei- 
sure and  nrchns,  we  shall  not  enter 
into  a  detail.  The  same  apology  will 
apply  to  the  imitation  of  what  are 
called  antique-gems ;  many  valu- 
able impressions  of  which  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Tassie  :  hence 
we  cannot  omit  to  mention  Mr. 
Raspe's  "  Account  of  the  Present 
State  and  Arrangement  of  Mr. 
James  Tassie's  ColleSiion  of 
Pastes,"  &c.  Svo.  IJSG,  where 
the  inquisitive  reader  will  find  an 
interesting  subjed  judiciously  treat- 
ed and  explained. 

GENERATION,  in  physiology, 
implies  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  whether  in  plants,  mseds, 
fislies,  or  other  animals. 

Having  referred  the  reader  to 
this  article,  under  the  head  of 
"  Animalcule,"  (vol.  i.  p.  57)» 
we  are  obliged  only  to  explain  the 
term,  witliout  entering  into  specu- 
lative theories,  none  of  which  has 
hitlierto  been  sanctioned  by  general 
authority'. 

Generation,  is  also  used, .  in 

Scripture,  for  genealogy,    or    the 

series  of  children  Lisued;  from  a 
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Common  parent.  More  freqitently, 
however,  is  the  word  generation 
employed  at  present,  to  signify  an 
age,  or  the  average  period  of  huinan 
life.  Hence  we  say,  ''  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation;"  in  which 
flense  historians  generally  corapnte 
the  sjjace  of  about  33  years  to  each 
generation.  Thus,  Herodotus 
divides  a  century,  or  100  years, 
into  three  generations  ;  a  calcula- 
tion that  appears  to  be  tolerably 
correct,  from  th3  latest  results  of 
political  arithmetic. 

GENTIAN,  the  Common,  Yel- 
xow,  or  Red  ;  Gentiana  lutea,  v. 
riihra,  is  a  native  of  the  Alps, 
♦hence  it  was  introduced  into 
this  countr)'.  It  is,  however,  sel- 
dom cultivated  in  our  gardens ; 
tlie  root,  which  is  employed  in 
medicine,  being  imported  from  the 
tnountainous  parts  of  Switzerland 
and  Germany. 

Gentian  is  one  of  the  principal 
bitters  of  Euro[:)ean  growth,  and 
lias  been  found  of  considerable  ser- 
vice in  fevers,  and  those  complaints 
Kvhich  arise  from  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  and  acidity  in  the  first 
passages.  Some  years  since,  a 
poisonous  root  was  brought  to 
London  among  parcels  of  gentian, 
the  use  of  which  occasioned  vio- 
lent disorders,  and,  in  two  cases, 
death.  This  spurious  root  is  con- 
jedtured  to  have  been  the  Aconi- 
tuT/i  author  a,  a  species  of  the 
■wolf's-bane,  which  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  gentian,  by 
its  smell,  whitish  colour,  and  want 
of  bitterness :  whereas,  the  true 
gentian  is  externally  brown,  and  of 
t  yellowish,  or  bright-red  colour 
within  ;  has  no  scent,  and,  at  first, 
0  sweetish,  but  immediately  after, 
a  very  bitter  and  pungent  taste. — 
Xlie  dose  of  this  drug,  in  powder, 
-  is  from  10  to  40  grains ;  tliough  it 


IS  niore  frequently  taken  as  tiid' 
chief  ingredient- in  bitter  wines^ 
tin6tures,  and  infusions. 

Geuanium  :  See  Crane's  Bill. 

GERMANDER,  or  TettcHuni 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  consisting  of 
sixty-eight  species,  three  of  wliicti 
only  are  natives, 

1 .  The  scorodinia.  Wood  Ger- 
mander, or  wood  sage,  which  \i 
perennial ;  grows  in  woods,  heaths, 
thickets,  and  hedge-banks ;  and 
flowers  in  the  month  of  July.  It- 
has  a  bitter  taste,  and  in  smell  re- 
sembles hops,  with  a  small  mix- 
ture of  garlic  :  in  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey, it  is  used  in  brewing,  as  a 
substitute  for  bops. 

2.  The  scordium,  or  Water  Ger- 
mander, which  is  also  perennial  if 
grows  in  damp  and  marshy  situa-' 
tions  ;  and  produces  purplish  flow- 
ers in  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust. It  is  eaten  by  sheep  and 
goats,  but  refused  by  horses,  hogs, 
and  cows ;  though  the  latter  wilj 
eat  it  when  impelled  by  btmger,  in 
consequence  of  which,  their  milk 
acquires  the  flavour  of  garlic— 
The  fresh  leaves  of  the  water  ger- 
mander are  bitter,  and  somewhat 
pungent)  when  pulverised,  they 
have  been  used  for  the  expulsion 
of  worms  ; — a  decodion  of  the 
whole  plant  is  said  to  be  a  good 
fomentation  in  gangrenes. 

3.  The  chaimcdrys,  or  Common 
Germander,  is  found  in  the  borders 
of  corn-fields  that  are  remote  frona 
houses,  in  ruins,  and  upon  ancient 
walls  j  it  produces  reddish  purple 
flowers,  which  blow  in  the  month 
of  June  or  July.  The  leaves  and 
tops  of  this  species  have  a  mode- 
rately bitter  taste,  accompanied 
witli  a  weak  aromatic  flavour.  It 
was  formerly  in  great  esteem  as  aa 
aperient  and  corroborant ;  it  i« 
strongly  recommended    in  agues, 
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xlieumatl'im,  and  gout,  especially 
Ho  weak  and  relaxed  constitutions. 
— tn  tailning,  it  has  been  employed 
with  advantage  \)y  Bautsch, 

There  is  an  exotic  species  of  the 
germander,  viz,  the  Teiicrluin  ma- 
rum,  or  marum  germander,  which 
Is  a  native  of  Spain,  whence  it  has 
been  introduced  into  our  gardens, 
under  the  name  of  Cat-thyme.  It 
tas  received  tliis  appellation,  from 
the  uncommon  fondness  which  cats 
instinctively  display  for  tliis  ve- 
getable. Its  leaves  and  tender 
branches,  on  being  rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  when  fresh,  emit  a  vo- 
latile aromatic  odour,  which  ex- 
cites sneezing  ;  but  to  the  taste 
they  are  somewhat  bitter,  with  a 
sensation  of  heat  arid  acrimony. 

From  the  a(9:ive  powers  of  the 
marum  germander,  it  has  bqen 
highly  recommended  in  many  dis- 
eases that  require  medicines  of  a 
stimulant,  aromatic,  and  deobstru- 
ent  quality. 

GERMANDER,  the  Wild,  or 
Germander-Speedwell,  Vero- 
nica chamuedrys,  L.  an  indigenous 
perennial  plant,  growing  in  pastures 
and  the  sides  of  hedges  5  and  flower- 
ing in  May.  It  is  eaten  by  cows, 
goats,  sh^ep,  and  horses,  but  re- 
fused by  hogs. — ^The  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  been  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  tea  j  but  it  is  cliiefly 
used  as  a  mild  astringent. ,    . 

GID,  a  distemper  to  which  hOgs 
aire  subjetS.  It  is  occasioned  by 
their  feeding  too  eagerly  on  buck- 
wheat, clover,  or  other  rich  succu- 
lent plants  ;  and  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  disorder  in  horses,  called 
the  staggers  ;  as  the  diseased  hogs 
are  affcded  with  violent  giddiness, 
sometimes  stumbling  and  falling  at 
every  step;  at  otLers,  sitting  on 
their  haunches,  they  squeak  for 
several  minutes  successively,  with 
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great, violence.  The  only  remedy 
hitherto  known  for  the  cure  of  this 
malady  is,  to  drive  the  animals 
about  for  a  considerable  time  (as 
they  are  too  intradable  to  be  treated 
medically),  by  which  mieans  ari 
abundant  evacuation  will  be  pro- 
ndoted,  and  they  will  be  effedlually 
relieved.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  adopt  this  rough  treatment, 
as  soon  as  any  of  the  first  symp- 
toms appear ;  for,  if  neglefted,  their 
intestines  beconie  inflamed  ;  their 
bodies  violently  distended ;  and  a 
painful  death  will  be  tlie  conse- 
quence. 

GILDING,  the  art  of  spreading, 
or  covering  any  substance  with 
gold,  eitlier  in  leaf,  or  in  a  liquid 
state. 

This  art  Xvas  known  to  the 
ancients,  though  it  has  only  witliiii 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries  beeii 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfe6tion.  Consistently  with  our 
plan,  we  cannot  enter  into  the  va- 
rious branches  of  gilding,  theknow- 
ledge  of  which  is  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  artists ;  yet,  as  ther6 
are  niany  who  delight  in  making 
experiments,  we  shall  subjoin  a 
simple  method,  that  may  be  easily 
practised,  and  will  not  afFeft  the 
health  of  individuals. 

Let  gold  be  dissolved  in  aqua- 
rf^ia  (which  see)  :  in  this  solution 
pieces  of  linen  should  be  immersed, 
then  dried,  and  burnt  to  ashes  j 
these  should  be  finely  pulverized, 
and  rubbed  on  silver,  by  means  of 
a  wet  linen  rag,  or  more  properly 
with  a  moistened  piece  of  cork : 
thus,  the  particles  of  gold  they  con- 
tain will  be  deposited,  so  as  to  ad- 
here firmly  to  tlie  silver.  The  re- 
maining ashes  are  next  to  be  washed 
off",  and  die  surface  of  the  silver 
that  docs  not  appear  gilt,  is  to  be 
burnished  with  a  blood- stone,  till 
Bb  it 
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it  acquires  the  colour  of  gold. — 
This  method,  which  is  easy,  and 
consumes  a  very  small  portion  of 
gold,  is  usually  employed  for  the 
gilding  of  trinkets,  spoons,  snuff- 
boxes, and  other  articles. 

Gold  is  likewise  used  for  orna- 
menting glass,  porcelain,  and  other 
ritrified  matters ;  to  the  surface  of 
which  (being  very  smooth,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  perfeft  contad),  the 
gold  leaves  closely  adhere.  Tlie 
pieces  are  then  exposed  to  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  and  slightly  bur- 
nished, in  order  to  give  them  lustre. 

However  ingenious  and  pleasing 
to  its  amateurs,  the  art  of  gilding 
is  very  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  persons  who  pradise  it,  espe- 
cially in  tlie  more  complex  branches, 
where  mercury  and  other  noxious 
minerals  are  employed  over  fires, 
and  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most 
pernicious  vapours.  '  Gilders  by 
profession  are  particularly  liable  to 
suffer  from  these  exhalations,  the 
influence  of  which,  however,  might 
be  effedually  prevented,  by  allow- 
ing a  continual  current  of  air  to 
perflate  the  apartment,  where  the 
process  is  managed.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement may  be  easily  made,  by 
merely  opening  the  vpper  trivdoiu, 
©r  a  door,  which  will  admit  fresh 
air  to  pass  throOgh  the  room.  By 
this  simple  expedient,  the  tremors, 
paleness,  and  sickness  usually  at- 
tendant on  such  operations,  will  be 
i;ompletely  averted. 

GILEAD,  the  Balsam,  or  Balm 
of,  is  a  gummy  substance  that  ex- 
udes from  the  bark  of  the  Amyris 
Gileadensis  v.  Opolalsamum  L.  a 
native  of  Arabia  Felix. 

llie  balsam  formerly  imported 
into  Europe,  is  obtained  chiefly  by 
incision  j  but  the  quantity  afforded 
by  one  tree  is  so  very  small,  and 
t^  colleding  of  it  is  attended  with 
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%o  much  trouble,  that  the  genuine 
balm  is  seldom,  and  perhnps  never 
exported  in  a  commercial  way.  It 
is  of  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  ar» 
acidulous  fragrant  smell,  and  of  a 
yellowish  or  greenish  colour.  -— 
Among  the  Turkish  women,  it  is  in 
high  reputation,  both  as  a  cosmetic 
and  as  a  specific  for  almost  every 
disorder}  on  which  account  it  is 
valued  at  so  extravagant  a  price, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pro- 
cure it  in  a  genuine  state,  because 
it  is  presented  only  to  Sovereign 
Princes.  Hence,  in  this  country, 
it  is  now  entirely  superseded  by  the 
balsams  of  Canada  and  Copaiba, 
which  are  equally  efficacious.  We 
have  inserted  this  account,  with  a. 
view  to  caution  and  undeceive  tlie 
credulous,  who  may  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  any  base  compound  offer- 
ed t6  the  public,  under  specious 
pretensions,  is  the  real  Ralvi  of 
Gilead,  which  is  frequently  men- 
tioned iu  Scripture. 

Gill.     See  GRouNC-ivr. 

GIN, sometimes  called  Geneva, 
or  Hollands,  is  a  malt  spirit  dis- 
tilled a  second  time  with  the  addi- 
tion of  juniper-berries. 

These  berries  Mere  at  first  add- 
ed to  the  malt  before  it  wa» 
ground  ;  so  that  the  spirit  obtain- 
ed from  both,  by  distillation,  pos- 
sessed the  arc«uatic  flavour  of  the 
berries,  and  was  much  superior  to 
that  produced  by  any  other  me- 
thod. At  present,  the  juniper-ber- 
ries are  totally  omitted ;  and  t])e 
noxious  spirits  vended  under  the 
name  of  gin,  acquire  their  flavouf 
by  distilling  them  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, tlie  taste  of  which  in  a 
slight  degree  resembles  that  of  the 
juniper-berries,  but  possesses  none 
of  tiieir  valuable  properties. 

This  pernicious  spirit  is  subject 
to  very  heavy   duties ;    notwith- 
standing 
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Wanding  which,  the  odious  pf ^£Hce 
of  drinking  it  has  increased  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  we  apprehend 
neither  duties  nor  penalties  will 
impede  its  progress.  Nor  is  it  im- 
mediately confined  to  the  poorer 
Class  :  persons  whose  stations  in 
'  society  require  a  very  different 
condu6l  (and  among  these  may  be 
t"anked  too  many  of  the  softer  sex), 
defile  their  mind  and  constitution 
by  this  vicious  and  vulgar  custom. 
Independently  of  the  disorders  oc- 
casioned by  the  drinking  of  gin,  it 
generally  makes  such  ravages  on  the 
countenance,  as  todestroy  that  grace 
for  which  British  women  have  been 
celebrated.  Such,  however,  is  the 
prevalence  of  habit,  that  gin-drink- 
ing will  never  be  effeftually  abo- 
lished, or  at  least  re- banished  to 
the  apotliecaries'  shops,  which  for- 
inerly  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  selling  that  liquor,  till  the 
duties  imposed  on  it  become  so 
heavy  as  to  preclude  its  disposal  in 
drains  :  and  Vv'e  trust  that  every 
impartial  person  will  cordially  unite 
with  us  in  wishing,  that  the  day 
may  not  be  far  distant,  when  indul- 
gence in  this  vice  will  be  regarded 
witli  universal  detestation. 

GINGER,  the  Common,  or 
Aviomum  Zhigiber,  L.  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  whence  it  was 
transplanted  by  the  Spaniards  to 
tiie  West  India  Islands,  from  which 
Europe  is  chiefly  supplied  with  its 
spicy  foot. 

Ginger  is  a  perennial  shrub,which 
grows  about  a  yard  high  ;  it  was 
introduced  into  England  in  the 
year  1/31,  and  is  still  reared  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious.  Its  propa- 
gation is  effeded  by  parting  the 
roots  in  the  spring,  planting  them 
In  pots  of  light  rich  earth,  and 
placing  them  in  a  hot-bed  of  tan-" 


Tier's  bark,  where  they  are  to  re* 
main. 

The  dried  roots  of  this  plant  are 
either  white,  from  the  lime  em- 
ployed to  prevent  their  destrutStion 
by  vermin;  or  blueish,  brown,  or 
l^ack,  according  to  tile  soil  in  which 
they  have  been  cultivated :  they 
are  of  eminent  use,  both  for  culi- 
nary and  medical  pufpose3,  afford- 
ing one  of  the  most  wholesome  and 
agreeable  spices.  Henc;^  ginger  in 
entire  pieces  is  often  boiled  in  beer, 
and  drunk  by  persons  who  are 
obliged  to  spend  part  of  their  time 
in  cold,  open  air.  It  is  more  im- 
mediately setviceable  in  cold  flatu- 
lent colics;  in  laxity  and  debility  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  especi- 
ally in  torpid,  phlegmatic  constitu- 
tions ;  in  order  to  induce  a  brisker 
<i6tion  of  the  vessels;  for  it  is  not 
so  heating  as  the  spices  of  the 
pepper  kind,  though  its  effeds  are 
more  durable. 

Ginger-bread,  is  a  composi- 
tion prepared  of  flour,  and  sugar 
or  treacle,  to  which  is  added  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  ground  ginger, 
whence  it  has  received  its  name. 

Ginger-bread,  well  baked,  majr 
occasionally  be  of  service  to  tra- 
vellers, if  a  small  portion  of  it  be 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  and  ofi 
an  empty  stomach,  but  it  ought 
seldom,  or  very  sparingly,  to  be 
given  to  children,  Whose  stomachs 
it  materially  injures,  especially  when 
ornamented  with  leaf-gold,  as  it  ia 
erroneously  called;  though  the  glit- 
tering bait  consists  of  Dutch  gold, 
that  is,  brass  or  copper  reduced  to 
theiineness  of  gold-leaf,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  most  vehement  poi- 
sons. From  this  fruitful  source 
arise  gripes,  obstipations  of  the 
bowels,  obstrudions  of  tl)e  me*£n- 
t^ric  Hands,  and  other  fatal  disor- 
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ders  tMt  frequently  torment  in- 
fants, and  which  there  is  great  rea- 
son to  fear,  have  carried  many 
helpless  vi6tims  of  indulgence  to 
;m  untimely  grave. — Parents,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  too  watchful  in  this 
respefl:;  and  it  were  much  to  be 
wished,  that  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  gilding  ginger- bread  might 
be  prohibited,  by  public  authority. 
GINSENG,  or  Panax  (juhir/ue- 
folium,  L.  is  an  exotic  plant  grow- 
ing wild  in  North  America. 

The  dried  root  of  ginseng,  as 
imported  into  this  country,  has  a 
mucilaginous,  sweetish  taste,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  liquorice,  but  accom- 
panied w  ith  some  degree  of  bitter- 
ness, and  a  slight  aromatic  warmth, 
with  very  little  odour.  The  Chi- 
uese  ascribe  extraordinary  virtues 
to  this  plant,  and  consider  it  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  in  almost  every 
disease  to  which  they  are  subject. 
No  proofs,  hoM'ever,  of  its  won- 
derful efficacy  have  occurred  in 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  it  is  often 
used  as  a  tonic,  antispasmodic  and 
stimulant,  in  doses  from  20  to  60 
grains,  in  powder. — Nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  the  celebrated  ginseng 
tea  possesses  any  peculiar  proper- 
ties, excepting  these  of  a  nauseous 
taste  and  loathing,  while  the  warm 
water  swallowed  with  it  debilitates 
the  stomach, 

Gladiole.        See    Flowering 
Bush. 

Gladwyn,    or  Gladdon.     See 
Stinking  Flowek-pe-Luce. 

GLANDERS,  a  disorder  in 
horses,  which  manifests  itself  by  a 
cx^rrupt  slimy  matter  running  from 
^the  nose  :  according  to  the  degree 
of  malignity,  or  the  continuance  of 
the  infedlion,  tlie  discharge  is  either 
white,  yellow,  green,  or  black,  and 
soihetimes  tinged  with  blood. 
.  The  cause  of  the  glanders  is  va- 
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riously  attributed,  by  some  to  an 
infeftion  ;  by  others,  to  a  diseased 
state  of  llie  lungs,  the  spleen,  or 
the  brain.  When  the  distemper 
has  continued  till  the  evacuated 
matter  is  of  a  blackish  colour(\vhich 
usually  happens  in  ttve  last  period), 
it  is  conjedlured  to  proceed  from 
the  spine  :  in  this  case,  it  is  called 
tlie  mourning  of  the  chine. 

Unless  timely  remedies  be  ap- 
plied on  its  first  apjiearancc,  the 
disorder  becomes  incurable.  With 
a  view,  therefore,  to  prevent  ra- 
tlier  than  to  cure  it,  we  shall  briefly 
state  the  most  likely  methods  of 
obviating  the  symptoms  of  this 
malady,  on  their  first  appearance. 

If  tlie  lungs  be  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  as  is  the  case  when  horses 
are  first  attacked  with  coughs,  we 
cannot  recommend  a  better  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued  than  that  point- 
ed out,  p.  82,  in  the  article  Couoi/t 
But,  if  a  swelling  arise  beneath 
the  ears,  jaws,  or  about  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  proper  and  imme- 
diate applications  should  be  made 
to  procure  a  discharge  and  suppu- 
ration of  the  matter.  When  cough, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  or  a  great 
degree  of  inflammation,  accompa- 
nies such  swelling,  it  will  be  advise- 
able  to  draw  a  little  blood  from  a 
distant  vein,  in  order  to  mitigate 
those  symptoms :  and,  when  the 
swellings  about  tl>e  parts  have  ac- 
quired an  evident  prominence, 
they  should  be  fomented  twice  in 
twenty -four  hours,  for  two  or  three 
days,  with  flannels  dipped  in  the 
following  decoftion  : — Let  a  hand- 
ful of  chamomile,  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  vorniwood,  marsli- 
mallows,  and  elder-flowers,  be 
boiled  in  three  quarts  of  water,  for 
fifteen  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  are  to  be  strained.  The  li- 
quor ia  to  be   used   hot ;  and  tlir 
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herbs  applied  warm  to  the  parts 
a^'eiSted,  by  way  of  poultice. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  it  may  be  ascertained  whe- 
ther a  suppuration  will  follow  ;  in 
which  case  the  tumors  increase  in 
^ze,  and  feel  soft  in  the  middle, 
when  pressed  by  the  hand.  This  is 
a  favourable  symptom  ;  but  if  the 
swellings  continue  hard,  without 
fluftuation,  and  are  accompanied 
with  a  running  from  the  nose,  every 
precaution  ought  to  be  taken ;  as 
otherwise  the  disease  may  become 
troublesome.  Hence,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  prepare  a  vapour-batli, 
consisting  of  rosemary,  lavender- 
flowers,  and  sweet  marjoram,  a 
handftil  of  each  boiled  in  two  or 
three  quarts  of  water.  This  is  to 
be  put  into  a  pail,  and  the  animal's 
head  held  over  it  twice  a  day,  as 
near  as  can  be  borne,  and  for 
such  length  of  time  as  the  vapour 
passing  up  the  nostrils  is  supposed 
to  operate  in  the  manner  of  an  in- 
ternal fomentation.  During  tlie 
whole  treatment,  the  horse's  head 
ought  to  be  kept  warm,  as  it  will 
greatly  contribute  to  tlie  discharge 
of  the  noxious  humours. 

In  case  the  running  from  the 
nose  continue  to  increase,  becom- 
ing progressively  more  discolour- 
ed, the  above  stated  vapour-bath 
should  be  continued,  and  the 
eighth  part  of  a  pint  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing mixture  injected  into  one 
or  both  of  the  nostrils,  lukewarm, 
three  or  iour  times  in  the  course  of 
24  hours  :  Take  an  ounce  of  lin- 
seed, half  an  ounce  of  chamomile- 
flowers,  the  same  quantity  of  elder- 
flowers,  and  three  pints  of  water. 
The  whole  is  to  be  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  and  strained;  but,  pre- 
viously to  its  appHcation,  it  ought 
to  be  properly  mixed  with  lour 
(OUuccB  of  Mel  yE^^yptiaam,  the 
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recipe  of  which  was  given  in  the 
article  Frush. 

Should  the  discharge,  at  length, 
become  so  malignant  as  to  afford 
reason  to  apprehend  a  caries  of  the 
bones,  the  fumigation  and  injeftion 
must  be  continued,  and  two  or 
three  drams  of  the  following  mer- 
curial ointment  rubbed  into  the 
glandular  tumors,  every  evening, 
for  a  fortnight;  cutting  away  all 
superfluous  hair,  tliat  the  mercurial 
pardcles  may  be  more  efte6tually 
absorbed,  and  carried  into  circula- 
tion :  Take  one  ounce  of  crude 
mercury,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
Venice  turpentine ;  let  them  be 
mixed  together  in  a  mortar,  adding 
a  few  grains  of  sulphur,  to  facilitate 
the  union  of  the  ingredients  ;  then 
gi'adually  mix  with  them  two  ounces 
of  melted  and  lukewarm  hog's-lard, 
and  cover  the  vessel  closely;  the 
unguent  being  now  fit  tor  use.— 
This  is  the  last  remedy  that  can  be 
ap|>lied,  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess ;  and,  if  it  unfortunately  fail, 
the  most  rational  farriers  ;ire  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  animal  should  be 
killed,  without  farther  delay ;  as 
the  skin  will  then  be  its  only  va-' 
luable  part.  » 

GLASS,  a  solid,  transparent, 
brittle  substance,  produced  by 
mdting  together  sand,  flint,  alka- 
line salts,  &c.  besides  which,  there 
are  various  saline  matters  em- 
ployed, namely,  Polverine,  or  ro- 
chctta,  wlxich  is  prepared  from 
Glasswort,  or  SaLsola  Kali,  an  in- 
digenous plant;  but  which  is 
chiefly  imported  from  the  Levant, 
where  it  is  cut  down  in  the  sum- 
mer, dried  in  the  sun,  and  burned 
in  heaps,  when  tlie  ashes  1^11  into 
a  pit,  where  they  concrete  into  « 
hard  mass.  A  similar  salt  is  ob- 
tained from  the  ashes  (kdp)  of 
the  Fucits  vesiculotiics,  or  Cwnmoa 
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Sea-wrack,  or  Sea-ware,  a  marlae 
plant  growing  on  the  sea-coasts. — 
The  sand  used  in  the  manufaaure 
of  glass  is  found  at  Lynn,  in  Nor- 
folk, and  Maidstone,  in  Kent. 

These  various  articles  are  first 
carefully  washed,  and,  after  ex- 
tra6ting  all  the  impurities,  they  are 
conveyed  to  the  furnace  in  pots 
raade  of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  fire.  Here 
the  mixture  is  fused,  and  disposed 
of  according  to  the  difterent  kinds 
of  glass  intended  to  be  manut'ac- 
tured. 

Round  glass,  sucln  as  phials, 
drinking-glasses,  &c.  are  blown. 
When  the  different  niaterials  are 
sufficiently  liquefied,  the  workmen 
<iip  long  iron  pipes  into  it,  and 
blow  the  metal  till  it  lengthens 
like  a  bladder.  It  is  then  rolled  on 
a  marble  slab  to  polish  it,  when  it 
is  blown  a  second  time,  in  order 
to  form  it  into  the  shape  of  a 
globe.  Next,  it  is  cut  off  at  the 
collei,  or  neck,  adhering  to  the 
pipe:  for  tliis  purpose,  the  latter 
is  rested  on  an  iron  bar  close  to  the 
neck,  and  a  drop  of  water  poured 
on  it,  by  which  means,  it  is  crack- 
ed about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
when  it  is  slightly  struck^  or  cut 
by  a  pair  of  shears,  anf  imme- 
diately separated. — Now  the  work- 
man dips  the  rod  or  pipe  into  the 
melting  metal,  whence  he  draws 
out  4s  much  as  will  connect  tlie 
glass  already  made,  to  which  he 
fixes  the  rod,  opposite  the  opening 
caused  by  the  breaking  or  cutting 
of  the  neck.  In  ihis  position,  the 
glass  is  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the 
ftimace,  in  order  to  be  heated,  or 
scalded :  thus  it  becomes  so  soft, 
that  it  may  be  pierced,  opened, 
and  moulded  at  pleasure,,  without 
aay  apprehension  of  its  breaking. 
'-Uie  vcsselj  hgwevef,  is  not  fijush- 
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ed  till  it  has  again  been  returned  im 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  where, 
after  being  thoroughly  heated,  an^ 
turned  quickly  round,  it  will  open 
to  any  size,  by  means  of  heat  and 
circular  motion.  Should  any  im- 
purities remain,  they  are  cut  off 
with  the  shears,  as  the  glass  con- 
tinues flexible  till  it  becomes  cool. 
And,  if  the  vessel  thus  made  re- 
quire a  foot  or  handle,  or  any  other 
ornament,  the  operator  forms  then^ 
separately,  and  unites  them  by  the 
help  of  hot  metal,  drawn  from  the, 
pots  with  the  iron-rod  : — the  last 
operation  for  completing  the  glass, 
is  that  of  Annealing. — See  vol.  i, 
p.  65. 

JVindoiv or  Talk-glass,  h  work- 
ed nearly  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed :  the  workman  blows  an^ 
manages  the  metal,  so  that  it  ex- 
tends two  or  three  feet  in  a  cylin- 
drical form.  It  is  then  carried  to 
the  fire,  and  the  operation  of  blow- 
ing repeated  till  the  metal  is 
stretched  to  tlie  dimensions  re- 
quired, the  side  to  which  the  pipe 
is  fixed  diminishing  gradually  till  it 
ends  in  a  pyramidal  form  ;  but,  in 
order  to  bring  both  ends  nearly  to 
tlie  same  diameter,  while  the  glass 
continues  flexible,  a  small  portion 
of  hot  metal  is  added  to  the  pipe  j 
the  whole  is  di'awn  out  with  a  pair, 
of  iron  pincers,  and  the  sanae  end 
is  cut  off  with  a  little  cold  water  as^ 
before. 

The  cylinder  thus  open  at  one 
end,  is  returned  to  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace,  where  it  is  cut  by  the 
aid  of  cold  water,  after  which  i\ 
is  gradually  heated  on  an  earthen 
table,  in  order  to  unfold  its  lengthy 
wliile  the  workman  with  an  iron 
tool  alternately  raises  and  depfe.>>se^ 
the  two  halves  of  the  cylinder  :  by 
this  process,  the  latter  accommo-j 
dates  itself  to  the  same  ilat  form  ir» 
wluch 
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^•Iilch  It  U  again  heated,  cooled  oa 
a  copper-table,  hardened  24  hours 
in  the  anneahng  furnace,  and  after- 
wards preserved  for  use. 

Window-glass  is  divided  into  va- 
rious sorts,  the  principal  of  which 
ar6  :  1.  Crown-glass,  which  is  the 
clearest  and  most  expensive.  The 
best  window-glass  is  made  of  white 
«and,  60lbs. ;  purified  pearl-ashes, 
SOlbs.j  salt-petre,  15lbs.j  borax, 
lib. ;  and  of  half  a  pound  of  arsenic. 
These  materials  are  nieited  in  the 
manner  before  mentioned,  and  if 
the  glass  should  assume  a  dusky 
yellowish  hue,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  manganese  must  be  added 
to  remove  that  defetS. 

2.  Newcastle-glass,  which  is 
most  commonly  used  in  England  r 
it  is  of  an  ash-colour,  and  frequent- 
ly speckled,  streaked,  and  other- 
wise blemished.  Its  preparation 
consists  of  60lbs.  of  white  sand, 
25lbs.  of  unpurified  pearl-ashes, 
lOlbs.  of  common  salt,  2lbs.  of  ar- 
senic, and  2  oz.  of  manganese. 

3.  Phial-glass  is  an  intermediate 
kind  between  tiint  and  the  com- 
mon bottle  or  green-glass.  The 
better  sort  is  made  of  120lbs,  of 
white  sand,  50lbs.  of  unpuritied 
pearl-ashes,  lOlbs.  of  common  salt, 
5  lbs.  of  arsenic,  and5oz.  of  man- 
ganese. The  composition  for  greeij 
or  common  phial-glass  con.sists  of 
1 20lbs.  of  the  cheapest  white  sand  j 
80lbs.  of  wood-ashes  well  bmnt 
and  sifted,  20]bs.  of  pearl-ashes, 
15lbs,  of  common  salt,  and  lib.  of 
arsenic. 

4.  The  common  bottle,  or  green 
glass,  is  prepared  from  any  kind  of 
hand  fused  with  wood-ashes,  to 
which  may  be  added  tlie  cUnkeiis 
of  forges. 

Plate-glass  h  the  last  and  most 
valuable  kiud,  and  is  thus  called, 
from  its  beuig  cast  in  plates  or 
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large  sheets:  it  is  almost  exclu- 
sively employed  for  mirrors  or 
looking  glasses,  and  for  the  win- 
dows of  carriages. — It  is  composed' 
of  GOlbs,  of  white  sand  cleansed  ; 
25lbs,  of  purilied  pearl-ashes  f 
15lbs.  of  salt-petre,  and  /lbs.  of 
borax;  and,  if  a  yellow  tinge  should 
appear  in  the  glass,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  manganese  and  arsenic  are 
added,  in  equal  proportions.      '     - 

Plate-glass  was  formerly  iloivn, 
but  that  method  havmg  been  foun4 
very  inconveuleut,  casiing  was 
invented ;  namely,  the  liquid  metal 
is  conveyed  from  the  furnace  to  a- 
large  table,  on  which  it  is  poured, 
and  all  excrescences,  or  bubbles, 
are  immediately  removed  by  a  rol- 
ler that  is  swiftly  passed  over  it. 
It  is  then  annealed  in  the  manac? 
already  referred  to. 

The  last  process  is  tliat  of  grind- 
ing, which  is  performed  by  certain 
machinery,  that  is  not  generally 
known.  In  Britain,  it  is  pr36tisevi 
to  the  greatest  perfedion  by  Bohe- 
mians. 

The  colouring  of  glass  with  var 
rious  shades,  is  an  art  known  only 
to  a  few  persons,  and  as  it  is  not 
an  obje6t  of  domestic  economy,  we 
shall  only  notice  a  patent  granted 
in  February  1778,  to  Mr.  Jo h if 
Kent  Tarrant,,  for  his  inventioa 
of  painting,  spangling,' gilding,  and 
silvering  glas?,— This  is  etJefted  by 
applying,  the  painting  to  the  back 
of  the  glass,  so  that  it  may  appear 
on  the  front,  when  finished:  the 
colours  are  to  be  prepared  with  oil 
or  vainlsh.  Those  parts  which  are 
intended  to  be  gilt,  must  be  previ- 
ously traced  on  tl;e  glass,  and  whea 
perfeaiy  dry,  the  gdd-leaf  is  to  be 
appli'^(^  :  a  sim\lai  method  is  to  be 
'foUowed  for  silvering.  With  re- 
speft  to  spangling,  the  patentee 
dire6ts  this  .process  to  be  performed 
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after  the  parts  have  been  proper- 
ly shadowed  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
outlines  are  dry,  the  glass  ought  to 
be  varnished  with  a  solution  of  gum 
copa],  and  the  spangles  strewed  on 
while  it  is  wet  j  when  tliey  arepcr- 
feftly  dry,  it  is  neGessar)--  to  var- 
nish them  over  two  or  three  times. 

Glass  is  so  remarkably  elastic, 
that  if  the  force  with  which  glass 
balls  strike  each  other,  be  comput- 
ed at  16,  that  with  which  they  re- 
cede, from  their  elasticity,  will  be 
nearly  15.  Hence  wehave  seenglass 
ti'igs,  and  even  glass  [rushes,  ma- 
nufaftured  by  Bohemian  artists. — 
If  glass  be  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  dew,  it  becomes  moist,  which 
does  not  happen  either  with  silver 
or  any  other  metal.  And  if  a  gob- 
let, or  other  drinklng-glass,  be  fill- 
ed with  water,  and  rubbed  on  the 
brim  with  a  wet  finger,  it  will  inir 
part  rpusical  notes,  higher  or  lower, 
in  proportion  as  the  glass  contains 
more  or  less  of  that  fluid  :  it  like- 
■wise  possesses  considerable  eledtri- 
cal  properties,  and  is  therefore  fre- 
quently employed  in  experiments 
on  eleftricity. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article, 
ve  cannot  omit  to  take  notice  of 
the  pumerous  accidents  that  fre- 
quently happen  in  consequence  of 
person  inadvertently,  or  adventur- 
ously, swallowing  fragments  of 
broken  glass.  In  such  case,  tlie 
safest  ren.edy  is  to  administer,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  brge  draughts 
pf  olive  or  other  demulcent  oils,  by 
•W'hicb  the  membranes  of  the  sto- 
Jnach  and  intestines  may  be  lubri- 
cated, and  thus  the  injurious  ef- 
i'efts  of  the  g  ass  timely  counter- 
ifted.  If  children,  or  other  impro- 
vident persons,  have  cut  themselves 
Vith  glass,  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
tZTxce  to  ascertain  whether  any  par- 
tides  of  k  have  remained  in  the 
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wound :  these  should,  at  all  ha? 
zards,  be  Immediately  extrafted  by 
a  skilful  operator  5  as,  without  such 
precaution,  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  are  to  be  apprehend7 
ed,  in  parts  thus  injured. 

For  diflerent  methods  of  uniting 
Irohen  glass,  we  refer  to  the  ar- 
ticles Cement,  vol.  i.  p.  476 ;  and 
Garlic,  vol.  ii.  p.  3fi>6. 

Glass-wort.  See  Salt-wort. 

GLAUBER's-SALT,  a  chemical 
composition,  which  is  usual  y  pre- 
pared by  adding  to  sea-salt  an 
equal  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  dilut- 
ed with  water,  distilling  oft^  the 
marine  acid,  and  dissolving  and 
crj'stallizing  the  remainder. 

These  salts  may  also  be  obtained 
by  mixing  four  ounces  of  borax 
with  one  ounce  and  one  dram  of 
oil  of  vitriol ;  the  whole  of  which, 
when  sublimed,  afl^ords  what  is  by 
chemists  called  Sedative  Salt ;  and 
if  the  remainder  be  exposed  to  a 
strong  fire,  it  will  yield  Glauber's- 
salts.  They  were  first  prepared  by 
John  Rhodolphus  Gi.avber,  a 
celebrated  cheniist  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  and  are  of  considerable  use 
in  medicine  as  cooling  purgatives, 
w'hen  taken  In  doses  irom  six  to 
twelve'drams  :  they  also  prove  ex- 
cellent aperients  in  various  chroni- 
cal disorders,  such  as  habitual  cos- 
tiyeness,  for  which  small  doses  of 
one  dram  of  this  salt,  with  two 
scruples  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one 
scruple  of  sal-ammoniac  dissolved 
in  water,  may  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage, three  or  four  times  a  day, 

GLAZING  signifies  the  coating 
or  enamelling  of  earthen  ware  with 
any  vitreous  substance,  the  basis  of 
which  consists  of  le.id.  It  is  one 
of  those  familiar  arts  with  which 
the  ancients  were  doubtless  better 
acquainted  than  our  modern  pot- 
ters.   The  Romnn  urns  discovered 
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%n  Yorkshire,  instead  of  being 
glazed,  are  covered  on  both  sides 
with  a  fine  varnish  of  a  red  coral 
tint,  smooth,  beautiful,  and  incom- 
pardbly  more  durable  thnn  all  our 
earlht^n  V(  sselsj  having  withstood 
the  fffetls  of  lime  for  a  long  series 
of  centuries. 

On  the  contrary,  tlie  glazing  of 
all  our  earthen  ware  is  very  apt  to 
crack,  both  from  moisture  and 
heat,  being  composed  of  lead, 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  metals 
that  could  be  devised  for  such  im- 
portant purpose.  It  is  well  known 
-that  lead  is  easily  volatized  by  heat, 
and  readily  decomposed  by  any 
vegetable  acid  :  hence  it  has  been 
aftiimed  by  various  eminent  wri- 
ters, that  we  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  inhaling  or  swallowing,  per- 
haps every  day,  a  minute  portion 
of  a  inetal  \<hich  is  one  of  the 
slowest,  but  most  destruftive  poi- 
sons, and  lays  the  foundation  of 
rnany  fatal  disorders,  such  as  palsy, 
•dry  colic,  consumption,  &c.  the  re- 
mote cause  of  which  has  not,  till 
lately,  been  suspefted. 

Altiiough  we  are  no  advocates 
for  spreading  alarm,  or  exciting  ap- 
prehension, }'et  there  appears  to  be 
sufficient  reason  to  b.  lieve  that  our 
glazed  culinary  vessels  are  a  latent 
source  of  disease  ;  and  when  fruit 
or  acids  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
them  for  some  time,  the  liquors  or 
substances  thus  preseived  will  ne- 
cessarily acquire  a  very  dangerous 
impregnation  from  the  metal. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  describing 
the  comptjsition  and  process  by 
•  which  earthen  vessels  hre  usually 
glazed,  we  shall  earnestly  recom- 
mend various  substitutes  for  lead 
•io  the  attention  of  the  public. 

M.Wkstkumb,  an  eminent  Ger- 
jnan  chemist,  was  reciiiired  by  the 
government-  of  Hanmer  to  devise 
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a  less  pernicious  method  of  glazing 
earthen  ware  than -was  hidierto 
pra<5tised.  In  consequence  of  nu- 
merous e.\j)eriments,  he  has  at 
length  published  the  successful  re- 
sult of  several  compositions,  iii 
which  not  a  particle  of  lead  was 
employed,  and  which  in  his  opinion 
will  prove  an  usefvd  glazing  for  or- 
dinary vessels. 

First :  32  parts  of  sand  j  11,15, 
or  20  parts  of  purified  pot-ash; 
and  from  3  to  5  parts  of  borax. 

Si'ccnd  :  32  parts  of  glass  (we 
suppose  ^i?//-u'/a^*^  :  Id  parts  of 
borax  j  and  3  parts  of  pure  pot- 
ash. 

Third  :  1 50  parts  of  cr}'stalliz- 
ed  Glauber's-salt,  with  8  parts  of 
pulverized  charcoal,  previously- 
roasted,  till  it  has  acquired  a  grey 
colour ;  1  a  parts  of  sand  j  and  8 
parts  of  borax. 

Anothermethod  of  glazing  unth^ 
ont  lead  has  been  invented  by  M. 
NiESEMAX,  a  potter  at  Leipzig  :  it 
consists  of  half  a  pound  of  salt- 
petre, half  a  pound  of  pot-ash,  and 
pne  pound  of  common  salt.  This 
composition  is  not  very  expensive, 
and  said  to  produce  an  enamel  not 
inferior  to  that  prepared  with  lead. 
Professor  Leonhardi  has  investi- 
gated, and  found  it  eminently  use- 
ful. We  trust,  therefore,  our  pot- 
ters will  in  future  conscientiously 
desist  from  using  that  pernicious 
and  slowly  poisonous  metal. 

GLEANING,  or  Leasing,  as 
it  is  called  in  some  counties,  is  the 
gathering  or  picking  up  those  ears 
of  corn  which  are  left  alter  tl-.e  field 
has  been  reaped,  and  the  crop  car- 
ried home. 

This  pradlice  has  lately  been  de- 
cided to  be  illegal  j  and  so  far  as  it 
respeds  those  idle  persons,  whose 
sole  occupation  during  the  summer 
months,  is  to  procure  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence 
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listcnce  by  letising,  lite  decision 
has  bf-en  didated  by  the  souadcnt 
wiadoni. 

In  soiTie.  parts  of  the  Continent, 
tt)C  fariBcrs  allow  this  privilege 
only  upon  condition  that  the,  glean- 
ers  contribute  thtrir  labour  for  one 
or  tv.'o  hours  towards  the  housing 
of  the  crop.  Such  regulation  is 
occasionally  beneficial  to  both  par- 
ties, especially  on  the  approach  of 
fain ;  as  the  sheaves  may  thus  be  col- 
iefted  and  loaded  on  carts,  orother- 
>vi9e  secured  by  the  aid  of  super- 
aumerary  hands,  before  the  storm 
bursts  forth,  and  perhaps  damages 
<he  corn,  by  additional  moisture. — 
Jn  consideratioH  of  their  services, 
these  voluntary  labourers  are  per- 
l^iitted  to  glean  for  one  or  two 
hours,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  time  they  have  assisted,  before 
others  are  sulfered  to  enter  the 
^cld  indiscriminately. 

GLOVE,  a  covering  for  the  hand 
and  wrist,  which  forms  a  consider- 
able article  of  comiuf  rce. 

Gloves  are  divided  into  various 
kinds,  such  as  silk,  tliread,  cotton, 
leather,  &c.  The  materials  for  the 
la.st- mentioned  sort  are  the  skins  of 
lids,  lambs,  does,  bucks,  and  other 
animals,  the  manufadturing  of 
•which  affords  employment  to  a 
great  number  of  faruiiies. 

Although  Uie  most  fashionable 
gloves,  and  those  very  generally 
Avorn,  consist  of  leatlier,  yet  they 
are  by  no  means  the  most  healthy. 
Indeed,  it  is  equally  iiuproper  and 
unwholesome  to  cover  the  handi 
and  arms  with  any  other  than 
•woollen  texture,  which  ought  to 
be  preferred  by  all  females  w  ho  are 
ttQxinus  to  improve  tlie  complexion 
•f  thiiiB  extremities  : — we  are  con- 
Tincctl,  from  experience,  that  no 
cesxnctics  are  go  efficacious  and 
«afiE  as  sixcple  aDimal  wool. 
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GLOW-WORM,  the  FEM^itr, 
of  the  Fire-flij,  or  Lamjiyns  noSii- 
luca,  L.  is  remarkable  for  the  light 
it  emits  during  the  night.  This 
luminous  appearance  depends  upoa 
a  phosphorescent  liquor  found  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  inseO:, 
which,  by  unfolding  or  contracting 
itself,  withdraws  it  at  pleasure. 

The  glow-worm  flies  about 
chiefly  in  autumn,  and  frequents 
the  grassy  plantations  of  juniper- 
trees.  The  whole  insect  was  for- 
merly used  in  medicine  as  a  solvent 
of  the  stone,  and  highly  extolled  a-* 
an  anodyne ;  but  it  is  at  preseiit 
deservedly  exploded. 

GLUE,  a  tenacious,  viscid  mat- 
ter, serving  as  a  cenaent  to  unite  or 
conned  substances  together. 

Glues  are  of  different  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  uses  to  which 
they  are  applied ;  such  are  com- 
mon glue,  glove-glue,  and  parch- 
rnent-glue :  but  the  two  last  are 
more  properly  called  Size. 

The  common  or  string -glue, 
which  is  chiefly  used  by  carpenters, 
joiners,  &c.  is  prepared  sometimes^ 
from  the  whole  skins  of  oxen, 
cows,  and  other  animals  j  but  more 
geufc-rally  from  the  parings  or 
scraps,  sinev.'s  of  the  legs,  &:c. 

1  he  parings  are  steeped  for  two 
or  tliree  days  in  water,  when  they 
are  washed  out,  and  boiled  to  the 
consistence  of  a  jelly,  which  is 
passed,  while  hot,  through  osier 
baskets,  in  order  to  separate  tlie 
impure  particles.  It  is  then  left 
to  subside  and  filtrate :  when  all 
feculent  matters  are  settled  at  the 
bottom,  the  jelly  is  dissolved  and 
boiled  a  second  time  j  alter  which 
it  is  poured  into  flat  vessels  or 
moulds,  whence  it  is  taken  out  in 
sohd  masses,  and  cut  into  square 
pieces  or  cakes. — Lastly,  it  is  sus- 
pended in  a  kiqd  of  coarse  net 
fastened 
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fastened  to  a  frame,  or  strings, 
where  it  is  suffered  to  remain  till 
completely  dry. — The  best  glue 
for  common  purposes  used  in  this 
country  is  generally  imported  f  om 
Jreiand,  and  is  exempt  even  from 
the  convoy-duty  J  whereas  the  glue 
obtained  from  foreign  markets  pays 
jLO  the  customs  Qs.  Sdj.  per  cwt. 

A  very  superior,  but  expensive, 
glue  may  be  prepared  from  the  hides 
of  the  oldest  cattle,  especially  those 
of  bulls.  Its  quality  is  likewise 
much  improved  by  long  keeping  ; 
and  its  strength  may  be  easily  de- 
termined, by  immersing  a  piece  in 
water  for  three  or  four  days ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  if  it  swell  con- 
siderably withoi^t  dissolving,  and 
resume  its  former  dry  state,  on  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  air,  it  may  be 
considered  as  excellent. 

Glue  is  also  manufactured  from 
the  skins,  fins,  heads,  tails,  and 
cartilages  of  porpoises,  cuttls-fish, 
and  other  sea-monsters.  For  this 
purpose,  the  parts  above  men? 
tioned  should  be  boiled  in  water, 
being  carefully  preserved  from 
smoke,  and  whatever  may  disco- 
lour the  liquor,  or  render  it  turbid. 
When  all  the  substance  of  the  fish 
has  been  boiled  down,  the  jelly  is 
Strained  through  a  sieve,  and  suf- 
fered to  cool.  It  is  then  again 
boUed  with  the  same  precaution, 
till  the  drops,  when  dried  in  the 
•open  air,  concrete  on  cooling.  Af- 
titr  having  acquired  a  proper  con- 
sistence, it  is  twisted  in  a  manner 
similar  to  paste,  and  suspended  on 
strings  for  drying  in  the  shade. 
Glue,  thus  prepared,  is  more  or  less 
perfeft,  in  proportion  to  the  care 
with  which  it  is  clarified  :  it  should 
be  completely  soluble  in  water. 

Anjother  very  powerful,  glue  may 
be  prepared  by  a  spirituous  solution 
"of  isinglass,  -yvhfcU,  Air.  Bavi-K  di-' 
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re(Sls  to  be  first  steeped  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  common  brandy; 
when  the  isinglass  iff  opened  and 
softened,  the  wkole  should  be 
gently  boiled  together,  and  stirred 
till  it  forms  a  perfect  solution,  and 
till  a  drop  of  the  cold  liquor  indi« 
cates  a  strong  jelly.  It  is  then  ta 
be  strained  whilq  hot,  through  a 
clean  linen  cloth,  into  a  vessel, 
which  ought  to  be  closely  stopped. 
A  gentle  heat  will  be  sufficient  tq 
dissolve  this  glue  into  a  colourless, 
and  nearly  transparent  fluid,  which 
is  said  to  be  so  adhesive,  that  pieces 
of  wood  glued  with  it,  separate 
elsewhere  sooner  than  in  the  place 
where  they  are  joined. — See  Isini 

GLASS. 

GNAT,  or  Culex,  L.  a  genus  of 
inseds  comprising  several  species, 
which  are  well  known  by  the  se- 
vere punftures  tliey  infli«St. 

Gnats  deposit  tiieir  eggs  to  the 
number  of  200,  by  each  female,  on 
stagnant  waters  where  they  are 
hatched  into  small  grubs,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days.  On 
the  sides  are  four  small  fins,  by 
the  aid  of  which  t!x  inse<St  swims 
about,  and  swiftly  dives  to  the 
bottom.  The  lar%'as  retain  their 
form  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks ; 
when  they  are  converted  into  chry- 
salis, in  which  state  tbey  continue 
tliree  or  four  days,  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  till  they  as- 
sume the  form  of  gnats. 

These  inseds  have  a  cylindrical 
body,  consisting  of  eight  rings. 
The  sting,  which  is  perceptible  to 
the  naked  eye,  contains  rive  or  six 
spiculae,  or  darts,  exquisitely  mi- 
nute. With  these,  gnats  make 
pundures  in  the  skin,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  injedt  a  small  portion  of 
Uquor  which  renders  the  blood  cir- 
culating near  the  wound  more  fluid, 
apd  thus  c;jus!es  troublesome  itch- 
ing. 
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iiig.  Others  observe,  that  female 
gnats  onlv  extraiSb  the  blood  b)' 
sudion.  As,  Irbwever,  these  stings 
are  generally  attended  \\  ith  a  pain- 
ful .swelling,  difHrent  remedies 
have  been  suggested  for  its  remo- 
val :  one  of  the  most  effedud  con- 
sists of  small,  but  e(|ual  portions 
of  Venice  turpentine  and  sweet  oil; 
they  should  be  mixed  and  applied 
to  the  wounded  part,  Avhich  will 
be  eft'eftiially  relieved  in  the  sjxice 
of  six  hours.  Indeed,  olive  oil 
alone,  or  unsalted  butter,  or  fresh 
hog's-lard,  if  timely  rubbed  on  the 
sting,  will  be  equally  efficaeitnis. 
Bat  we  cannot  approve  of  any  iner- 
r}f rial  sohiiions,  that  have  occasi- 
*)nally  been  advised  in  popular 
hooks,  for  the  more  speedy  cure  of 
this  trifling  affedion. 

GOAT,  or  Caf))u,  L.  a  genus  of 
animals,  comprising  more  than  30 
fipecies,  only  one  of  which  is  reared 
in  this  country,  namely,  the //i/r/Av, 
cr  (^om  mon  Goat,  a  native  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  in  Asia,  whence  it  has 
been  dispersed  through  Europe. 

This  species  has  arched  and 
Reeled  horns,  with  a  long  beard, 
and  is  peculiarly  attached  to  the 
company  of  man,  even  in  its  wild 
titate.  Ihe  females  generally  bririg 
forth  one  or  two;  and  very  seldom 
tliree  kids,  after  a  gestation  of 
about  five  months  ;  they  attain  ?n 
age  of  twelve  years. 

Goals  are  sensible  of  caresses, 
and  display  a  remarkable  attacli- 
lucnt  to  their  friends.  Tliey  are 
stronger,  more  nim/ole,  and  less 
timid  tlian  sheep  ; '  possess  a  lively, 
rapricious  and  wandering  disposi- 
tion; and  delight  in  elevated  and 
solitary  places,  frequently  sleeping 
rn  the  points  of  rocks  and  preci- 
pices.— ^These  animals  are  more 
easily  supported  tlian  any  others  of 
the  same  si^ej  for  tlaere  are  few 
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herbs  which  they  will  not  relish.— 
Nor  are  they  liable  to  so  many  dis- 
orders as  sheep  ;  and,  though  able 
to  support  the  vicissitudes  of  heat 
and  cold  more  easily  than  tlie  lat- 
ter, yet  they  are  very  susceptible 
of  severe  frosts,  which  they  endurrt 
with  less  difficulty  in  the  society  of 
other  animals. 

Goats  emit,  at  all  times,  a  strong 
and  disagreeable  odour,  which 
however  is  not  without  its  use : 
for,  if  one  of  these  animals  be  kept 
in  a  stable,  it  is  affirmed  that  it 
will  be  an  effe6hial  preventive  of 
the  staggas,  a  disorder  which  is 
often  very  fatal  to  horses.  This 
influence  of  the  goat  is  not,  as 
Mr.  Marshall  judiciously  ob- 
serves, in  his  "  Rural  Economy  of 
Gluiirester shire,"  merely  that  of  a 
(harm ;  for  the  staggers  are  evi- 
dently a  nervous  disorder.  Odours, 
in  many  cases,  operate  beneficially 
on  the  human  nerves,  and  proba- 
bly the  strong  scent  of  the  goat  has 
a  similar  effe6t  on  those  of  the 
horse  ;  a  conjecture  which  is  partly 
corroborated  by  the  praftice  adopted 
in  Northumberland,  where  a  few 
goats  are  generally  mixed  with  the 
sheep,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  flock.  It  is  also  well 
known,  that  tlie  former  with  safety 
eat  plants,  which  would  be  de- 
struftive  to  sheep  and  other  ani- 
mals. Hence,  goats  devour  the 
leaves  of  Hemlock  with  impunity  j 
but  the  Spotted  Snakeweed,  Poly- 
gonum Persicaria,  as  well  as  the 
leaves  and  fruit  of  the  Common 
Spindle-tree,  Evonymus  Europaeus, 
L.  are  to  them  not  less  fatal  tlian 
to  other  quadrupeds. 

Although  the  food  of  goats  is 
attended  with  little  expence,  as 
they  maintain  themselves  on  the; 
most  barren  mountains,  yet  their 
produce  is  of  considcrgble  value. 
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The  whitest  wigs  are  made  of  their 
hair,  for  which  purpose  tliat  of  the 
Welch  he-goat  is  in  the  greatest 
request. — ^I'heir  fat  is  in  equal 
esteem  with  the  hair,  aud  candles 
arc  made  of  it,  which,  in  white- 
ness and  quality  are  said  to  be  su- 
jjerior  to  those  of  wax  ;  their  horns 
afford  excellent  handles  for  knives 
and  forks  j  and  their  skin  is  well 
calculated  for  gloves,  especially  that 
of  the  kid,  which  is  dressed  abroad, 
made  into  stockings,  bed-ticks, 
bed-hangings,  sheets,  and  even 
shirts. 

The  flesh  of  these  animals,  how- 
ever, is  hard,  and  almost  indiges- 
tible :  hence  the  meat  of  kids  only 
should  be  eaten,  as  it  is  more  ten- 
der, and  atfords  good  nourish- 
ment. Goat's-milk  is  sweet,  nu- 
tritive, and  medicinal ;  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  that  of  asses ; 
and,  when  drunk  warm  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  ^\■ilh  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  hartshorn,  for  several 
Weeks,  it  has  been  produ6iive  of 
benefit  to  phtliisical  patients,  who 
were  not  too  much  reduced. — 
Cheese  prepared  from  goats-milk 
is  much  valued  in  mountainous 
countries,  after  it  has  been  kept  to 
a  proper  age ;  but,  possessing  a 
peculiar  llavour,  it  is  to  some  per- 
sons very  unpleasant ;  nor  is  it 
more  easily  digested  than  any  other 
kind  of  caseous  matter. 

GOAT  s-liE AUD,  or  IVago- 
pogon,  J,,  a  genus  of  plants  com- 
prising lO  species,  two  of  which 
are  indigenous. 

1 .  The  prat  ease,  Yellow  Goafs- 
beard,  or  Go-to-bed-at-noon  (be- 
cause its  blossou)s  close  about  the 
middle  of  the  day)  grows  in  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  where  it  flowers 
in  June. — Dr.  Witheking  re- 
marks, that  the  young  roots  of  this 
plant,  in  spring,  may  be  boiled  and 
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eaten  like  asparagus,  as  they  posr 
sess,  rf  similar  tiavour,  and  are 
nearly  as  nutritious. 

2,  The  ponifullum,  or  Purple 
Guat's-beard,  is  also  found  in  mea- 
dows, and  not  unfrequently  in  up-v 
land  pastures  ;  it  flowers  in  the 
niontli  of  May. — ^I'he  succulent 
roots  of  this  vegetable,  when  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  are  called  Sal^ 
^^ifH- — Cows,  sheep,  and  horses, 
eat  the  wliole  of  this  plant ;  swina 
devour  it  with  avidity,  but  it  is  not 
relished  by  goats. — ^The  tender 
roots  atlbrd  a  delicious  salad,  and 
also  an  excellent  substitute  foi: 
asparagus.  , 

GOLD,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
metals,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour 
in  its  pure  state,  but  accjuires  dif- 
ferent shades,  when  alloyed  with 
baser  metals. 

Europe  is  supplied  with  gold 
chiefly  irom  Chili  and  Peru,  in 
South  America ;  though  a  small 
quantity  is  likewise  imported  from 
China,  and  die  coast  of  Africa. 
This  metal  is  also  found  in  the 
sands  of  several  large  rivers  which 
do  not  spring  from  mountains,  but 
contain  veins  of  gold :  mines  of 
it  exist  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  a  very  promising  one  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  the  count j 
of  Wieklow,  in  Inland. 

Gold  is  obtained  in  a  pure  or 
native  state  more  frequently  tloan 
any  otlier  iftetal ;  it  is  in  general 
mixed  with  a  stony  matter,  from 
which  it  is  extraitcd  by  amalgama- 
tion. It  is  more  dui51ile  than  Iea4. 
or  tin,  but  less  elastic  than  eilhgr 
iron  or  copper.  Gold  becomes 
hard  and  brittle,  by  continued  ham- 
mering, but  resumes  its  duCrlility 
when  slowly  heated.  Being  the 
toughest,  and  at  tlie  same  time  dip 
mo.rt  malleable  of  all  metals,  ow. 
grain  of  it  may  be  hammerqd  into 
leavei 
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leaves  that  would  cover  a  space  of 
1400  square  inches. 

This  precious  meUil  is  the  heaviest 
tif  all  known  bodies,  excepting  pla~ 
Una;  its  specific  gravity  being  to 
that  of  distilled  water  as  19,2581 
fb  1,000D;  thnt  is,  one  solid  inch 
of  gold  weighs  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  times  heavier  than  one  cubic 
inch  of  water.  It  melts  in  a  low 
white  heat,  requiring,  according  to 
Mr.  Wedgewood's  calculation, 
5237  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's,  or 
thirty-two  of  his  own  thermome- 
ter; a  point  much  higher  than  that 
required  for  the  melting  of  silver  or 
copper. 

Gold  is  not  only  the  universal 
circulating  medium  for  thepurchase 
of  commodities,  but  it  is  also  ap- 
plied to  various  purposes  }  for  in- 
stance, chains,  watches,  plate,  the 
making  of  gold  lace  for  liveries.  See. 
As  the  manufavSture  last  mentioned 
frequently  becomes  tarnished,  and 
totaliy  loses  its  lustre,  we  shall 
briefly  observe,  that  this  may  be 
easily  restored,  by  gently  rubbing 
the  lace  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
warm  spirit  of  wine. 

Gold  is  soluble  in  aqua-regia,  by 
which  considerable  quantities  of  it 
are  consumed  by  car  v  ers  and  gilders, 
and  also  for  the  ornamenting  of 
(dxina,  &c.  It  may, likewise,  though 
imperfeftly ,  be  dissolved  in  the  most 
concentrated  aqua-fortis. 

The  relative  value  of  gold  to4hat 
of  silver,  was  anciently  as  twelve  to 
one.  This  proportion,  however, 
varies  according  to  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  the  former  metal.  In 
our  coinage,  the  value  of  tine  gold 
Is  to  that  of  fine  silver,  as  l5-£  to  1 . 
A  similar  proportion  may  be  con- 
sidered, upon-  an  average,  as  the 
iixed  sLnndard  of  Europe. 

There  are  various  method.s  of  de- 
termining the  tiucncss  of  gold,  or 
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the  proportion  of  alloy  which  fl 
contains.  For  this  purpose,  toucfi- 
?ic'edlcs  are  generally  employed,  by 
AVhich  the  respeAive  quality  of  golJ 
can  be  ascertained  with  tolerable 
exactness.  These  needles  arc  small 
bars  made  of  corrfpound  metals,  in 
different  proportions,  which  are  ae-* 
cnrately  marked  oti  each  ;  and,  hf 
rubbing  the  metal  utider  exarninati- 
on,  and  one  or  more  of  the  needles, 
close  to  each  other  on  a  touch-stone, 
the  different  strokes  are  compared, 
in  order  to  judge'  by  the  colour 
which  bears  the  strongest  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  doubtful  me- 
tal. The  most  usual  stones  for 
this  test  are  black  basaltes,  though 
either  flint,  or  potter's  ware  of  a 
black  colour,  may  be  em'ployeci 
\vith  equal  advantage.  And  though 
such  a  criterion  cannot  be  relied 
upon  with  the  same  degree  of  ac- 
curacy as  that  of  asc  ;rtaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  different  metals, 
yet  the  touch-needles  give  a  more 
exa6l  information  than  might  be 
expected  from  this  superficial  assay. 
I'hus,  an  expert  goldsmith  will  not 
altogether  decide  from  the  difference 
of  colour,  but  will  also  be  guided 
by  the  concomitant  effeft  produced 
on  the  texture  of  the  metal,  when 
abraded  by  the  touch-stone,  name- 
ly, whether  il  be  rough,  dry,  smooth, 
or  greasy.  — See  Gu  j nka . 

Several  metallic  composition!?, 
however,  yield  marks  or  impres- 
sions on  the  toueh-stone,  very  near- 
ly resembling  those  of  pure  gold, 
and  which  can  be  dishnguished  or 
detefted  only  by  another  more  ac- 
curate test,  in  order  to  guard 
against  such  impositions,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  apply  a  drop  of  aqua- 
fortis to  the  suspected  metallic 
strokes  on  the  stone  :  if  they  do 
not  disappear,  in  consequence  of 
this  application,  it  may  be  safely 
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Concluded  that  ijfe  gold  Is  ge- 
nuine ;  as.  In  the  confrarj'  case,  if 
M'ill  be  ei'ident  that  it  is  a  base  or 
adukeratcd  metal. 

Gold-cup,  See  Bulbous  Crow- 
foot, 

GOLDEN-ROD,  theCoMMOK 
ot  Wound- WORT,   Soti(fago   Vir- 
^anrea,  L.  an  indigenous  perennial' 
plant,  growing  in  wood^i,  hedges,' 
heaths,  and  cDpseis ;  and  flowering 
from  Julj  to  September. 
'  This  plant  was  formerly  offici - 
nal,    and  is  still  in   great  repute 
among  country  people,  for  its  me- 
dicinal virtues  ;  but  we  are  ijiclitr-^ 
<*d  to  think,  it  may  with  greater  ad- 
vantage be  employed  as  a  dyeing 
drug.     Both  its  leaves  and  flowers 
impart  a  beautiful  yellow  colour ; 
which,  according  to  Bech stein, 
is  even   superior  to  that  obtained 
from  woad. 

GOLD-FINTCH,  or  Fringilla 
carduclls,  L.  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
and  is  sometimes  also  found  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

This  bird  is  peculiarly  beautiful 
in  its  colour,  of  an  elegant  fonn, 
.and  strikes  melodious  notes.  Its 
bill  is  white,  tipped  with  black,  and 
its  forehead  and  chin  of  a  rich  scar- 
let tint,  divided  by  a  line  passing 
from  each  corner  of  the  bill  to  the 
eyes,  which  are  black. 

Gold-finches  begin  to  sing  early 
in  the  spring,  and  continue  to 
whistle  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  when  kept  in  a  cage.  In  a 
state  of  confinement,  they  are 
much  attached  to  their  keepers, 
and  will  learn  a  variety  of  little 
tricks,  such  as  to  draw  up  small 
vessels  containing  hemp  or  Ca- 
nary-seeds, and  water;  to  fire 
squibs  or  crackers,  &c. 

Gold- finches  constm£t  verj'  neat 
and  compaiSt  nests  with  moss,  dried 
grasi.,  and  roots,  wliith  they  line 


with  wool,  h  jir,  the  down  of  this- 
tles, and  other  soft  substances. 
The  females  lay  five  white  eggs, 
marked  with  deep  pui-ple  spots  at 
the  larger  end:  they  feed  theif 
young  with  caterpillars  and  insefts; 
Hut  the  old  birds  subsist  on  various 
kinds  of  seeds,  especially  those  o^ 
the  thi'^tle,  of  which  they  are  ex- 
tremely fond.  ■  ''"■  '  '  ■  ' 
'•As  tlrcse  birds  SFe' fretjuehtlf 
liable  to  be  sick,  it  will  be  requi- 
site to  allow  them  every  day  a  littlft 
groundsel,  and  some  saflron  in  their 
water.  If  they  arft  lax,  a  small 
l)onion  of  chalk  should  be  givenr 
them,  cither  by  fixing  it  to  the 
side  of  the  cage,  or  crumbling  it  on 
the  bottom. 

Red  sand,  or  gravel,  should  like- 
wise be  strewed  every  day  in  their 
habitation  3  for,  as  they  chiefly  sub- 
sist on  oily  seeds,  tlie  gravel  or  sand 
will  qualify,  and  absorb  the  oil  in 
their  stomachs. — Gold-finches  will 
breed  with  tlie  Canary-bird :  thi» 
intermixture  is  most  successful  be- 
tween the  male  finch  and  llie  fe- 
male Canary,  whose  oftspring  '\i 
produftive,  and  is  said  to  resemble 
(he  male  in  the  bill,  the  colours  of 
the  head,  and  wings;  and  the  hen, 
in  the  rest  of  the  body, 

GOLD-FISH,  or  Cyprims  aw 
ratus,  L.  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  whence  it  was  introduced 
into  England,  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  ]  7th  centur)'. 

'Hiese  fish  are  very  tender,  even 
in  their  native  climates  ;  but  they 
are  now  become  so  naturalized^ 
that  they  even  breed  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  chiefly  kept  in 
glass  vessels  for  ornament ;  but  it 
has  lately  been  ascertaiticd,  that 
they  thrive  and  propagate  in  pond* 
or  other  rescTvoirs ;  where  they 
grow  much  larger  and  come  tu 
greater  perfection  than  in  the  East : 
bcnce 
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hence  it  is  pVoposed  to  rear  tliem  m 
preference  to"  carp,  on  account  of 
their  possessinig  a  liner  flavour,  and 
being  much  better  calculated  for 
tiie  table  than  the  common  carp. 

GoLDiLocK.?.  SeeCRow-rpoT. 

GoLDiKS.      See  Great  White 

CyX"E  YE 

.  GOLD  OF  PLEASURE,  or 
Common  Camline,  Jlyssum  sa- 
tivum, V.  Moenchia  satlva,  L.  an 
indigenous  plant,  growing  in  coi'n- 
fields,  frequently  among  tlax  (With 
the  seeds  of  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  imported  from  foreign 
countries); — ^it  flowers  in  June. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  Ger- 
many, on  account  of  its  seeds,  from 
which  an  excellent  o/./is  expressed: 
one  bushel  of  the  former  yielding 
from  24  to  28lbs.  of  the  latter, 
which  is  equally  useful  for  culinary 
and  other  economical  purposes. 

According  to  German  writers, 
the  seeds  of  the  Common  Camline 
afford  a  larger  proportion  of  lamp- 
oil,  and  which  is  of  a  finer  quality 
than  that  obtained  frorii  rape-seed ; 
though  it  is  more  liable  to  become 
rancid.  Nevertheless,  the  culture 
of  the  former  strongly  recommends 
itself  to  the  farmer  ;  a^  it  will  grow 
m  unfavourable  weather,  when 
flax  cannot  prosper.  The  Gold 
of  Pleasure,  however,  rcq.uiros  a 
well  prepared  soil,  should  be  tiiinly 
sown,  and  not  harrowed  in  too 
deep  :  if  properly  cultivated,  it 
yields  more  than  one  hundred-fold. 

The  seeds  of  Camline  are  like- 
wise a  favourite  food  with  geese  and 
other  poiTkry . — Horses,  cows,goats, 
and  sheep,  relish  the  plant. 

Good  Breeding.  Sec  vol. i.  p. 
338. 

Good-King-tHenry.  See  Pe- 
rennial Goose-foot. 

Goods.  See  Loading. 

GOOSE,    or  Anas  anser,  L.  a 
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well  ktiown  species  of  birds,  vert 
common  in  this  country  :  it  is  di- 
vided into  two  varieties  : 

1.  The  Jcriis,  Grey  Lag,  or  Wild 
Goose,  that  inhabits  the  fens,  where 
each  female  hatches  eight  or  nine 
young,  wnich  are  frequently  caught, 
easrily  tamed,  and  aflbrd  excellent 
meat,  far  superior  to  that  of  the  do- 
mesticated kind.  Towards  winter,' 
theycolle£t  in  rfocks,  but  reside  tli&» 
vi^hole  year  in  the  marshes, 

2.Thevia7isieetus,oT'tameGoo'ie, 
or  the  Grey  Lag  in  a  state  of  do- 
mestication, from  which  it  varies  in 
colour,  being  more  or  less  inclined 
to  a  grey.  It  is,  however,  often 
found  perfectly  white,  especially 
the  males  or  ganders. 

The  goose,  in  general,  breeds 
only  once  in  the  coarse  of  a  year  ; 
but,  if  well  kept,  it  will  frequcnriy 
hatch  twice  within  that  period. 
Tiireo  o(  tliese  birds  are  usually 
allotted  to  a  gander ;  for,  if  that 
number  were  increased,  the  eggs 
would  be  rendered  abortive  :  the 
quantity  of  eggs  to  each  goose  for 
sitting,  is  about  twelve  or  thirteen.- 
— While  brooding.,  they  ought  to  be 
fed  with  corn  and  water,  which 
must  be  placecf  near  them,  so  tliat 
they  may  eat  at  pleasure.  The 
males  should  never  be  excluded 
from  tlieir  company,  because  tliey 
are  then  instindlively  anxious  to 
watch  over,  and  guard  tlieir  own 
geese. 

"Irhe  nests,  in  which  these  birds 
sit,  ought  to  be  made  of  straw,  and 
so  confined  that  the  eggs  cannot 
roll  out,  as  the  geese  turn  them 
every  da}'.  When  they  are  near- 
ly hatclicd,  it  will  be  requisite  ta 
break  slightly  the  shell  near  tlie 
beak  of  the  young  gosling,  as  well 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air,  as 
to  enable  it  to  make  its  way  at  the 
proper  time. 

Geese 


Geese  are  very  valuable,  on  ac- ' 
count  of  'the  feathers  they  afford  : 
for  this  purpose,  they  areunmer- 
cifully  plucked 'in  the  county  of 
Lincoln  (where  they  are  reared  in 
tlie  largest  numbers')  Jive  times  in 
the  yealr :  tlie  first  operation  is  per- 
formed at  Lady-day,  for  feathers 
and  quills,  and  is  repeated  four 
times  between  that  period  and  Mi-' 
chaelmas,  for  feathers  only.  "Tlie 
old  birds  submit  quietly,  t^t  the 
young  ones  fre'qticntly  prove  uni^uly- 
and  noisy;  The  latter  may  -be- 
plucked  once,  when  about  thirteen'- 
or  fourteen  ^weeks  old,  for  fe'i-- 
tliers  •  'but  hb  quills,  must  be  taken- 
from  them  ,-  nor  should  this  opera-' 
tion  be  performed  at  too  early  a 
s'(?ason,  because  thfe  goslings  '  are' 
liable  to  pefi*?h  in  cold  stimniers.— ' 
Although  the  pltickihg  of  gee^e  has' 
bv  many  bteh  considered  as  a  bar- 
barouscustom,'  yet  experience  -has 
evincefd;  -that  Hiese  birds,  when- 
properly  strrjTped  fif  tJieir-  feathers,' 
thrive  better,  and  are  more  healthyi- 
than  if-theyT/^efe  pefmittod  todiop^ 
them  by  moulting.    '    "  .-' 

•  A s  g'dese' foim  -a  principal  d(?li- 
•cacy  at  bur'ti^bles,  the  nK)st  exfJc;- 
ditioils  -niode  of  faftenid^-  •  therfi  is' 
an  obje£t  of  some  imp6rLanc<;.' 
Hence  if  has  becrTrecommi^nded'tar 
keep  them  cooped  up  in  a  dark  and' 
narrow  place,  where  they  are  to  be', 
fed  with  ground  nialt  mixed  \v4th 
milk,  or  if  niilk  be  scarce,  'with^ 
barley-meal,  mashed  up  with  wa- 
ter. Another,  and*  less  expensive, 
way,  of  which  we^can  speak  from 
experience,  consists  in  giving  them 
boiled  oats"  with  eitber  ducks'-? 
rheat,  or  cbbpped  carrots,  alter- 
nWl7i  as -tftciy  are  exceedingly' 
fond'  of  variety  :  ■  tl^us,  they  will- 
become  very  fat  in  a  few  weeks, 
■while  their  meat '  acquires  a  tinfe' 
ftevour. 

^  iro.  vin.— VOL.  II. 
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In  order;  to  fotten  Michaelmas^ 
or  st/d'l'le-^eese,  it  ha.?  been  dire^^ 
ed,  fir.st  to  futn  them  on  the  K/heal-^ 
eddi.^hes,  ot  those  -  pastures  thiitl 
grow  after'  wheat  has  been  har-» 
vested.  Nex't»  they  ate  to  be'pe't<fc 
up,  and  fed  with  ground  malt  niixy 
ed  with  water,  f6t  which,  boiled 
oats,  malty  -or  wheat,  may  occa- 
^onally  be  Substituted. 

.  This  nietlierd  of 'fattenlrtg,  how- 
ever,  b}'  rio-iTieans' deserves  to  bei 
countenanced Vf6r>  a%  the  flesh  of 
^sseis  naturarff  4'P''^"C3'"'0"sf<>o<J> 
confinement;  wilholit  exerdse,  reftJ 
defs  it'  stiil  irioref  'Unwholesome. 
Their  faty  indeed, 'is^lrnQst  india 
gfestibkj  andth^-fle.sli'has  a  Very 
bftd  effed- W  \votif)(ft  And 'ulcers. 
K  i.'3  =als6  ■•i)^nk.l6us  tb  p'fefsons, 
"wbosB'  -hn-bitS'-'of -body  predispos'i^ 
them  to  inllammatory  diseases,  artd 
ft^quent  CrcfptioiRfe  6f  tlie  iskin ;  'for 
the-  pt"fevetUion«of  Which,  they  Ought 
pi^deht)/  to  absfSirf  frocii  this  deli- 
cibu."*  tftorse!.-  ■•■-  ^  •'■••.  ^'  -  '■^■•'-'* 

•^  GOOSEBfiRR^V  the  Roob^i 
or  Ke*-»e-h'r'Tj  »JH^es  gt/ftsiih^teii 
li.'  art"  incfigei\ous  Shr-ub  growing  i A 
woods  3rid-ii<*dge«{;-0!?pecfaliy  about 
Darliftgtoliy  'l>urham  ;  also,  on  old 
buildings  "ahd  church- towers  ■  wM^ 
the^  it' has  probably  been  trana* 
planted  by  birds-,  -  This  useful  bu^ft 
fl(!)W(^i^  in  yVjrfil,  and  bears  fruit  ill 
June  OF  Jdly,  which,  however,  doe§ 
not  aeqaii^e  its  natural  virioii^  fia-i 
voui:  in  this  cl&nate;  till'  August  ot 
Septefniberi  >'         • 

•Althoii^h  gooseberries  are  gene- 
rally eateh, -oi-  employed  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  before  they  arrivii 
at  perfect  maturity,  yet  being  on*, 
of-thenibst  saccharine  produtliona 
We  possess',  they  might  with  more 
^vantagd  be  converted  into  wihe. 
As  each  pound  of  the  juice  ex- 
pressed fronv  ripe'  berries  requitfes 
only-  <Mie  ounce  of  soft  suga^ 
C  c  (whereas 
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(wlieit-as  the  ripest  currants  require 
double  that  quantity)  to  induce  the 
vinous  fermentation,  a  very  excel- 
lent and  wholesome  domestic  wine 
may  be  made  at  a  trifling  cxpence. 
After  standing  several  years  in  bot- 
tles well  corked,  it  becomes  equal 
in  quality  to  rauscadel,  or  otlier 
sweet  Italian  wines.  If  the  flower- 
buds  of  this  slirub  be  added  to  a 
cask  of  any  other  flavourless  wine, 
Bryant  asserts  (in  his  Lst  volume 
oi"  Xutritivc  Plants,''  p. 245,  Ger- 
man edition)  that  they  impart  to  it 
tlie  taste  of  genuine  muscadine. 

Wild  goosebenies,  however,  are 
of  a  very  inferior  size  to  those  cul- 
tivated in  a  rich  garden  soil,  es})e- 
cially  when  improved  by  inocula- 
tion, or  engrafting ;  in  which  state 
they  frequently  attain  an  uncom- 
mon size. 

There  is  another  species  of  this 
shrub  growing  wild  about  woods 
and  hedges,  in  several  places  in 
Cambridgeshire,  Oxfordshire,  Nor- 
folk, and  the  Isle  of  \\'ight.  Vsc 
allude  to  the  Smooth  Gooseber- 
BY,  or  Riles  uva-crispn ,  L.  which 
can  witli  difficulty  be  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  species,  either 
by  the  flower  scales,  or  even  by 
the  smoothness  of  its  berries.  Mr. 
RoBsoN  assured  Dr.  Withering, 
that  the  seeds  from  the  same  plant 
will  produce  both  rough  and  smooth 
gooseberries.  The  last-mentioned 
species,  however,  flowers  some- 
what later,  thrives  in  almost  every 
soil,  and  does  not  attain  tlie  size  of 
the  rough  gooseberry  :  its  }e]low 
berries  are  transparent,  juicy,  and 
contain  a  gieat  number  of  seeds*. 

Beside  these,  we  met  with  an- 
other Linna;an  species,  or  peihaps 
a  variety  of  the  former,  called  the 
JIed  Gooseberry,  or  Eiltsrec/i- 
vatuvi,  which  grows  wild  in  Ger- 
ioany,  &c.  lias  somewhat  broader 
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leaves  than  those  before  described, 
and  produces  a  red  or  dark-puvplc 
fruit  of  a  very  sweet  flavour.  It 
thrives  remarkably  in  a  fat,  light, 
and  sandy  clay  :  we  therefore  con- 
clude that  its  berry  would  be  emi- 
nently adapted  to  tlie  preparation 
of  domestic  wines. 

All  the  diti'erent  gooseberries  are 
wholeson)e  fruit,  but  should  not 
be  eaten  before  they  are  perfectly 
lipe  ;  nor  is  it  proper  to  swallow 
their  stones  along  with  the  juice; 
but  the  skin  may,  with  probable 
advantage,  be  used  by  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  take  large  quan- 
tities at  one  time ;  in  order  to  pre- 
vent flatulency.  It  is,  however, 
founded  on  erroneous  notions  of 
their  chemical  properties,  either  to 
boil  the  nnripc  berries  for  sauces, 
or  to  convert  them  into  domestic 
wines,  which,  though  more  cool- 
ing and  refreshing,  do  not  possess 
the  delicate  flavour,  and  rich  sac- 
charine quality,  inherent  only  in  ripe 
fruit. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. 
See  vol   i.  p.  45Q. 

Goose-Corn.  SeeMoss-RUSH. 

GOOSE-FOOT,  or  Chaiopo- 
dium,  L.  a  genus  of  plants,  com- 
prising twenty-seven  species,  ele- 
ven of  which  are  indigenous  ;  of 
these  the  following  are  tlie  princi- 
pal : 

1.  The  Bonus  Hmiricus,  Peren- 
nial Goose-foot,  Mercury  Goose- 
foot,  or  Good  King  Henry,  m  hich 
grows  amongst  rubbish,  on  road 
sides,  and  walls  ;  and  is  sometimes 
found  in  past  ures :  it  produces  pur- 
plish-green flowers,  that  are  in 
bloom  from  May  to  August.  This 
plant  is  cultivated  hke  spinach  by 
tiie  poorer  class  of  people  in  Lin- 
colnshire :  its  leaves  are  frequently 
boiled  in  broth  ;  and  the  young 
shoots,  v'hcn  peeled  and  dressed^ 

ate. 
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arr,  on  account  of  their  flavour, 
eaten  as  substitutes  for  asparagus. — 
Neither  goats  nor  sheep  relish  this 
plant,  which  is  also  reftised  by 
cows,  horses,  and  hogs.  Its  rciots, 
however,  are  frequently  given  to 
sheep  afteded  with  a  cough,  and 
are  supposed  to  atford  an  excellent 
medicine  for  preventing  consump- 
tion in  those  animals. 

2.  The  allum.  White  Goose- 
foot,  or  Common  Wild  Orache, 
which  grows  frequently  in  corn- 
fields, on  old  dunghills,  rubbish, 
and  in  gardens  :  and  flowers  in  the 
months  ot  July  and  August. — It  is 
eaten  by  cows,  goats,  sheep,  horses, 
and  hogs,  which  last  devour  it  with 
avidity  J  but  Linn^us  asserts 
that  it  is  totally  refused  by 
horses. — According  to  Prof.  Pal- 
las, the  white  goose-foot  is  a  very 
troublesome  weed  among  corn,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga,  where  the 
German  colonists  make  use  of  its 
very  abundant  seed,  by  mixing  it 
with  bread-corn,  and  also  boiling 
itseparatelyinthe  form  of  groats. — 
TovvNSENB  relates,  that  a  species 
of  pot-ash,  or  barilla,  is  prepared 
from  this  plant. 

3.  The  oL'idum,  v.  vulvaria, 
StinkingGoose-foot,orFetidOrache, 
an  annual  plant,  growing  on  road 
sides,  old  walls,  and  rubbish,  and 
flowering  in  August. — This  species, 
in  a  fresh  state,  has  a  nauseous 
taste,  and  a  strong  otFensive  smell, 
similar  to  that  of  putrid  salt  fish. 
It  is  nevertheless  eaten  by  cows, 
horses,  goals,  and  sheep,  but  re- 
fused by  swine. — ^I'hough  exploded 
by  the  London  College,  Dr.  Cul- 
LEN'  strongly  recommends  the  fetid 
orache  as  a  powerful  antispasmo- 
dic, especially  in  hysterical  cases.— 
Dambourney  dyed  wool  of  a  du- 
rable citron  colour  witli  a  decoftion 
of  the  whole  plant  5  but  the  stuiF 
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whi  previously  immersed  in  a  di-* 
luted  solution  of  tin  ;  and  though 
the  liquor  emitted  the  unj)leasant 
fetor  of  this  vegetable,  yet  the 
wool  acquired  no  smell. 

4.  The  maritimum,  Sea  Goose* 
foot.  Small  Glass-wort,  or  Sea- 
blite,  which  abounds  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  flowers  in  the  months 
ofJuly  and  August. — Dr.  Wither- 
ing mentions  it  as  an  excellent  pot- 
herb,— In  Siberia,  and  in  Astrak- 
han, the  inhabitants  obtain  from 
this  plant  their  pot-ash,  which  pro- 
bably partakes  more  of  tlie  nature 
ofsoda. 

5.  The  polyspermum,  Upright 
Elite,  Round-leaved  Goose-foot,  or 
All-seed  Goose-foot,  which  grows 
on  cultivated  ground  and  dung- 
hills, and  flowers  in  the  month  of 
July  or  August. — This  curious  plant 
has  not  hidierto  been  converted  to 
any  useful  purpose ;  though  Ave  be- 
lieve its  numerous  seeds  might  be 
advantageously  employed  in  feed- 
ing poultry.  Perhaps  it  is  a  variety 
of  the  quinoa,  which  grows  in  tlie 
mountains  of  Peru,  where  each  plant 
affords  upwards  of  1000  grains, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  rice ;  for 
we  find  in  the  French  "  Annc'e 
Litteraire"  for  178I,  that  this  exo- 
tic vegetable  is  a  species  of  the 
goose-foot. 

GOOSE-GRASS,  or  Cleaver  3, 
Clivers,  or Catchwked  Goose- 
grass  ;   Galium  aparine,  L.  an  in* 
digenous  plant,  growing  in  culti- 
vated grounds  and   hedges,    and 
flowering  from  June  to  September. 
This  succulent  vegetable  possesses 
no  smell,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  bitter 
and  acrid  taste.    An  ointment  pre- 
pared of  tlie  herb,   when  bruised 
and  mixed  with  lard,  is  said  to  be 
an  useful  application  for  discus*ing 
strumous  swellings. 
Dr.  Maybrnb  informs  us,  that 
C  c  :*  i^^«« 
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three  ounces  of  the  juice  of  this 
plant,  taken  twice  a  day  in  wine, 
have  been  found  singularly  benefi- 
cial as  an  aperient  and  diuretic  in 
incipient  dropsies.  Its  greatest  ef- 
ficacy,  however,  is  said  to  be  evi- 
dent in  scorbutic  complaints,  for 
the  cure  of  which  a  tea-cupful  of 
Its  expressed  juice  is  to  be  taken 
every  morning,  for  nine  or  ten  days. 
When  the  fresh  plant  cannot  be 
procured,  the  dried  leaves  may  be 
infused  and  drunk  like  tea. 

The  branches  of  tins  vegetable 
are  employed  by  the  Swedes,  as 
substitutes  for  a  hair- sieve  to  strain 
niilk.  Young  geese  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  the  leaves  3  and  the 
whole  plant  is  eaten  by  horses, 
cows,  sheep  and  goats. — It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  bones  of  poultry 
feeding  on  the  roc»ts  of  goose-grass, 
acquire  a  red  colour. 

There  is  another  species  of  this 
plant,  namely,  the  Cross-leaved, 

GoOSE-GRA9S,     BKi>-STKAW,       Or 

Cross-m'ort  Madder,  Galium 
loreale,  L.  which  grows  on  moun- 
tains, rocks,  and  in  gravelly  places 
in  Westmoreland  and  Wales ;  its 
stalk  attains  a  height  of  from  one  to 
four  feet,  and  its  beautiful  white 
flowers  appear  in  July  and  August. 
—In  Sweden,  ti.e  root  of  this  ve- 
getable is  known  bv  the  name  of 
mattara,  and  is  generally  employed 
for  dyeing  wool  of  a  fine  crimson 
colour. — According  to Bech stein, 
this  herb  affords  a  very  grateful 
and  wholesome  food  to  cattle. 

GoRZE.     See  Furze. 

GOURD,  or  Cuiurhita,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  exotic  plants  comprising 
nine  species,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal : 

1.  The  lagenaria,  or  Bottle 
Gouid,  a  native  of  both  Indies, 
vhere  it  grows  on  the  banks  of  ri- 
vers :  it  has  thick^  traiiingj  downy 
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stalks,  extending  from  10  to  2)0 
feet,  and  producing  large  white 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by 
long  incurvated  fruit  of  a  whitish 
yellow  colour,  from  2  to  5  or  (x 
fttct  in  length,  and  from  9  to  24 
inches  in  circumference. 

2,  The  Pef^o,  Pompion,  or  Com- 
mon Gourd,  which  is  cultivated  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  but  the 
native  soil  of  which  is  unknown. — 
It  prsduces  fruit  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  frequently  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  its  culture  in  a  to- 
lerable land  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  requires  but  little  trouble. 
The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  as  an 
ingredient  in  puddings  and  pan- 
cakes. But  the  most  economical 
use  of  this  bulky  vegetable  produc- 
tion, is  that  of  fattening  pigs,  a* 
Avell  as  carp  when  thrown  into 
fish-ponds.  For  these  purposes, 
extensive  fields  are  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  the  Common  Gourd  in 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  Thuringia,  &c. 
climates  which  coincide  with  iTiany 
parts  of  Britain,  so  that  this  plant- 
certainly  deserves  to  be  more  ge- 
nerally reared  in  this  country.—' 
Besides,  its  numerous  seeds  afford 
an  unusual  proportion  of  express- 
ed oil,  amounting  to  one  half  of 
their  own  weight :  when  triturated- 
witli  water,  they  yield  a  cooling 
and  nutritive  milk  ;  and  boiled  in- 
to a  jelly,  they  are  said  by  Bech- 
STEiN  to  be  a  very  efKcacious  re- 
medy for  curing  a  retention  of 
urine. 

3.  The  verrucosa,  or  Warted 
Gourd,  which  is  reared  in  America- 
as  a  culinary  vegetable  :  its  young" 
fruit  is  eaten  boiled,  and  frequently 
mixed  with  wheaten  flower  in  the 
baking  of  bread,  to  which  it  im- 
parts a  yellow  colourj  but  an  agree- 
able taste. 

4,  The  Mdopepa,  Ere6t  Gourd, 

or 
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or  Squash.  It  has  a  long  ere6t 
stalk,  several  feet  in  height,  which 
becomes  bushy  towards  the  top. 
It  produces  a  knotty  fruit,  of  a  mo- 
derate size,  and  is  used  like  the 
preceding  species. 

5.  The  Ugnosa,  Ligneous-shelled 
Gourd,  or  Calabash,  which  has 
long  trailing  stalks,  extending  along 
the  ground  in  every  direction.  Its 
smooth  roundish  fruit  is  provided 
with  hard  woody  shells. 

All  these  species  of  tlie  Gourd 
have  several  varieti  s,  and  the  fruit 
of  each  frequently  changes  it  form. 
They  are  raised  from  seed,  set  an- 
nually in  the  month  of  April,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  May.     But,  if  the 
plants  be  forwarded  in  a   hot-I)ed 
till  they  are  a  month  old,  they  will 
produce  fruit  six  weeks  earlier,  and 
mature  comparatively  sooner.   The 
first  species,  or  Bottle  Gourd,  how- 
ever, seldom  ripens  in  Britain  with- 
out the  aid  of  artilicial  heat.  Hence 
these  plants  are  in  our  climate  cul- 
tivated chiefly  for  curiosity,  but  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  Bottle- 
Gourds  are  sold  in  the  markets, 
and  constitute,  during  the  summer 
months,  the  principal  food  of  the 
common  people,  who  boil  and  sea- 
son them  with  vinegar ;  and,  some- 
times rilling  the  shell  with  rice  and 
meat,  prepare  a   kind  of  pudding. 
These  shells  are  employed  as  flasks 
for  holding   water,  and    likewise 
converted  into  spoons,  funnels,  and 
even  hats. — Lastly,  it   is   remark- 
able, that  the  stali^s  of  thedilferent 
species  of  the  gourd  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  nitrous  par- 
ticles, and  might  therefore  become 
useful  in  the  manufa<::ture  oi  salt- 
petre. 

GOUT,  or  Podagra,  a  disease 
of  the  Proteus-kind,  thus  defined 
by  Dr.  Cullen  :  It  is  hereditary, 
aod  coiiimences  without  any  ap- 
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parent  external  cause,  but  is  in 
most  instances  preceded  by  indiges- 
tion, or  other  afltiiition  of  the  stpr 
mach  }  its  paroxysms  arc  ushered 
in  with  fever,  pain  at  the  joint,  ge- 
nerally, of  the  great  toe,  always  at- 
tacking the  joints,  and  chiefly 
those  of  fJie  feet  or  hands  :  it  re- 
turns at  intervals,  often  alternates 
with  indispositions  of  the  stomach, 
or  ot!)er  internal  parts. 

Forerunners  of  the  Gout : — Indi- 
gestion often  returning  j  thick  se- 
diment in  the  urine,  sometimes  for 
a  whole  year  previously  to  the  pa- 
roxysm, wiiile  that  tiuid  emits  the 
flavour  of  milk;  vomiting,  hic- 
cough, and  frequent  pains  of  tlie 
forehead. 

Peculiarities  of  the  disease  : — 
Chalky  excrescences  appear  on  the 
joints,  which  shortly  before  death 
also  cover  the  f:)ce ;  the  gout  infetis 
dogs  licking  the  sore  or  tumelied 
parts  of  their  master,  and,  accoi'd- 
ing  to  some  authors,  it  may  like- 
wise be  communicated  by  clothes,: 
it  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
spring  ;  is  often  connected  with 
the  stone  or  gravel ;  and  has  some- 
times been  confounded  with  acute 
rheumatism,  . 

Causes  : — Acid  food,  especially 
sour  cherries  ;  the  immoderate  use 
of  fish,  sugar,  wine,  cyder,  and 
spirituous  hquors  ;  in  short,  luxury 
and  debauch  of  every  kind }  sup- 
pressions of  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries, 
or  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  ;  repiri- 
bion  of  the  itch,  scurvy,  or  other 
cutaneous  eruptions  j  sleeping  011 
fresh  hay,  &c. 

Prevention  and  Cure. — Although 
this  obsthiate  disease  has  generally 
been  considered  as  incurable,  and 
thus  become  too  often  tlie  boon  of 
tiie  mostignorant  pretenders,,  yet  we 
beiieve  that  the  want  of  success  in  _ 
tlie  profession,  must  be  ascribed 
Cc  3  partly 
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partly  to  that  fashionable  superficial 
treatment  which  constantly  aims  at 
alk:viating  urgent  symptoms,  and 
partly  to  the  difficulty  of  prevailing 
on  t:ho.se  whimsical  patients  to  pur- 
sue a  steady  and  regular  course  of 
both  medicine  and  diet,  without 
•which  no  radical  cure  of  the  gout 
can  reasonably  be  expefted. 

During  a  paroxysm  of  the  gout, 
the  patient  ought  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  his  feuer 
(which  see) ;  and,  as  the  crisis  of 
the  disease  generally  takes  place  in 
three  or  four   weeks,    cither    by 
transpiration  of  the  pores,  or  tlie 
discharge  of  urine,  those  secretions 
should  be  promoted  by  the  mildest 
sudorifics    and    diuretics.     Hence 
<liluent  drinks,    such    as    barley- 
water  in  which  sal  ammoniac  has 
been  dissolved,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  dram  to  each  pint,  should  be 
liberally  drunk ;  but,  where  impu- 
rities in  the  first  passages  are  sus- 
jpe6ted,  gentle  emetics  may  be  ad- 
ministered 3  and  if  fulness  of  blood 
prevail  in  the  vessels,  venesection 
will  perhaps  be  advisable.-— Ma- 
rino,   an  Italian  physician,  pre- 
scribed for  his  gouty  patients  half  a 
pound  of  olive  oil  to  be  swallowed 
several  times  a  day,  with  uncom- 
mon success:  but  we  apprehend, 
that  few  persons  will  be  inclined, 
pr    able,    to    take    such    profqse 
draughts.     Meanwhile,    the  parts 
affedted  should  be  carefully  covered 
with  flannel;  and  though  we  du 
jiot  approve  of  anodynes  to  be  taken 
internally,  because  the  crisis  of  tliis 
malady  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
Nature  without  painful  effort*,  yet 
,the  following  applications  have  oc- 
casionally been  found  of  great  ser- 
vice, in  abating  the  most  excruciat- 
ing pain,  viz,  oil   of  wormwood ; 
or  Peruvian    balsam   dissolved  in 
alcohol  j  or  a  solutipo  of  sal  ammo- 
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niflc,  in  white  wine;  or  a  cataplasm 
made  of  elder  flowers,  boiled  in 
cream,  and  applied  as  hot  a-;  the 
patient  can  bear  it ;  or  oil  of  wax 
dropped  on  the  part  affected  ;  or 
the  skin  of  an  eel ;  or  liniments 
consisting  of  vinegar  and  soap  ;  or 
the  leaves  of  the  Rough  Bindweed; 
or  even  fresh  horse  dunj,  &c.  all 
have,  in  particular  cases,  been  em- 
ployed, and  found  produirtive  of 
good  effefts  Nevertheless,  we  by 
no  means  recommend  these  reme- 
dies to  be  indiscriminately  or  pro- 
miscuously used,  as  the  propriety 
and  safety  of  their  application  should 
be  determined  by  professional  ad- 
vice. 

When  the  gout  retreats  to  more 
dangerous,  internal  parts,  such  as 
the  breast  and  stomach,  it  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  vomiting,  which 
ought  to  be  supported  by  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,  about  half  a 
grain  every  ten  minutes,  while  the 
parts  affeAed  are  rubbed  with  vitri- 
olic aether.  As  soon  as  the  stomach 
is  composed,  small  doses  of  cam- 
phor, or  vitriolic  aether,  internally, 
will  be  of  essential  service  to  allay 
the  spasmodic  aftion  of  the  viscera. 
At  the  same  time,  sinapisms  should 
be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  the  lower  extremitirs  kept 
warm ;  a  treatment  by  which  the 
pain,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, easily  returns  to  its  former 
place. 

Various  expedients  and  plans  of 
regimen  have  been  devised,  in  or- 
der to  prevent,  or  retard,  the  fits 
of  the  gout.  As  we  cannot  enter 
into  the  peculiarities  of  different 
constitutions,  we  shall  here  briefly 
point  out  that  mode  of  living  whicji 
will,  in  general,  be  found  the  most 
conducive  to  the  purpose. — ^Tem- 
perance, in  the  stri6test  sense,  total 
abstinence  from  acid^  fermented 
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Rttd  spirituous  liquors,  and  a  very 
moderate  use  of  wine,  are  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  to  be  attended 
to  by  the  gouty ;  but,  in  their  food 

I  niso,  they  sliould  be  extremely 
careful,  and  avoid  all  fat,  rancid, 

'  salted,  or  smoked  provisions  of 
every  description,  especially  game 
and  fisk.  Spices,  pickles,  and  sti- 
mulating dishes,  in  general,  are  the 
most  powerful  promoters  of  this 
jTainful  disease;  while  hot  suppers, 
late  hours,  and  long  sleeping  in 
feather-beds,  are  its  greatest  nur- 
sery. Hence,  persons  liable  to  at- 
tacks of  the  gout,  ought  attentive- 
ly to  observe  wliatcver  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  th;ur  digestive  or- 
gans ;  for,  as  long  as  their  sto- 
mach duly  performs  its  office,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  for  a  favourable 
c:h;nige.  Moderate  exercise  should 
likewise,  on  no  account,  be  ne- 
glefted  ;  because  excessive  fitigue 
and  long-continued  application  to 
intense  study,  are  equally  detri- 
mental. Fear,  violent  grief,  and 
an  irascible  temper,  ought  to  be  vi- 
gilantly controlled  by  the  calm  re- 
fiei^tions  of  reason. — Beside  all  these 
precautions,  however,  it  will  be 
useful  to  adopt  some  particular 
rules  of  diet  and  regimen,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  constitutional  pre- 
disposition to  that  formidable  dis- 
ease. With  this  intention,  we 
from  experience  recommend  the 
constant  use  of  harley-hread,  and 
to  bilious  individuals,  wares  milk, 
or  the  whe)'-  obtained  from  it  after 
coagulation.  Large  doses  of  gin- 
ger, from  one  to  four  or  six  drams 
pulverized,  and  boiled  in  cow's 
milk  for  breakfast,  have  lately  been 
found  an  excellent  preventive.  Ab- 
sorbent powders,  consisting  of  two 
scruples  of  calcined  magnesia,  with 
puritied  kali  and  powdered  rhubarb, 
trouj  three  to  five  grains  of  each, 
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have  likewise  been  taken  with  con* 
siderable  advantage  during  the  in- 
tervals of  gouty  lits  ;  but  this  me- 
dicine ought  to  be  repeated  for  se- 
veral weeks,  or  even  months,  at 
least  every  other  morning,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  nature  of  the  case. 

Lastly,  there  is  sufficient  reason 
to  conclude,  that  the  internal  use 
of  the  marine  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt 
diluted  with  water,  if  continued  for 
a  proper  length  of  time,  and  aided 
by  batliing  the  legs  daily  in  water 
saturated  with  a  small  proportion 
of  the  same  acid,  would  greatly 
tend  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
disease.  Indeed,  Dr.  Wollaston 
has  discovered,  that  gouty  matter 
consists  of  a  peculiar  (LiihicJ  acid 
which  is  supposed  to  be  generated 
in  the  human  body,  and  combined 
with  the  mineral  alkali :  conse- ' 
quently,  as  the  marine  acid  has  a 
greater  attraftlon  for  this  alkali 
than  the  lithic  acid  (or  that  which 
c<intributes  to  the  formation  of  tlie 
stone  in  the  bladder),  it  appears  to 
be  a  reasonable  inference,  that  the 
generation  of  chalky  matter  may  be 
counteracted  by  the  copious  use  of 
that  acid,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, which  would  pi-eferably 
combine  with  the  mineral  alkali, 
and  thus  deprive  the  lithic  acid  of 
its  nucleus  or  basis. 

GOUTWEED,  Herb-gerard, 
Ash- WEED,  or  Ground -ash, 
jEgopodium  Podagraria,h.  an  indi- 
genous perennial  plant,  growing  ia 
orchards,  gardens,  pastures  and 
hedges,  and  flowering  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  This  plant  has 
received  its  name  from  its  supposed 
efficacy  in  relieving  the  gout.  Its 
leaves  are  very  tender,  and  may  be 
eaten  early  in  tlie  spring  among 
oth'-r  pot-herbs  ;  being  possessed  of 
nutritive  rather  than  medicinal  pro- 
perties.— Cows,  sheep,  and  goats; 

Cc  4  are 
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are  remarkably  foud  of  the  gout- 
weed,  but  it  is  refused  by  horses. 
Grafting.  See  Engrafting. 
GRAIN,  strictly  speaking,  sig- 
nifies the  fruit  or  seed,  growing  in 
a  spike  or  ear  5  in  •which  sense  it 
con^prehends  corn  of  every  kind, 
such  as  Wheat,  Rye,  Barj.ey, 
Oats,  &c.  Of  the  preparation, 
culture,  and  preservation  of  these, 
we  treat  in  their  alphabetical  series. 
Grain,  also  denotes  the  smallest 
weight  used  in  England,  and  which 
is  thus  denominated,  because  it  is 
regulated  by  the  weight  of  a  grain 
of  wheat,  selected  from  the  middle 
of  the  ear,  and  well  dried.  I'he 
grain  is  employed  for  troy- weight, 
in  the  weighing  of  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  bread,  and  liquors. 

The  grain  employed  by  apothe- 
caries, is  the  same  as  that  of  gold- 
smiths (sceAvoiRDurois),  though 
they  afterwards  vary  with  respe6t  to 
the  computation  of  greater  weights 
arising  from  the  aggregate  of  grains. 
Thus,  with  the  former,  20  grains 
make  a  scruple,  3  scruples  a  dram, 
8  drams  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces 
a  pound. 

Grain,  is  likewise  applied  to 
the  figures,  or  representations  of 
grains  on  stones,  stufis,  leather, 
(6cc.  Thus  we  say,  in  some  marbles 
jthe  grain  is  very  fine,  in  others  it 
is  much  coarser ;  Morocco  has  a 
richer,  that  is,  a  larger  grain  than 
shagreen,  &c. 

GRAINS,  are  the  refuse  of 
malt,  which  has  been  brewed  or 
distilled.  Immense  quantities  of 
this  article  are  consumed  in  Lon- 
don and  its  environs  for  tlie  feeding 
pf  pigs,  J 00,000  of  which  were 
annually  fattened,  a  few  years 
since,  by  one  extensive  distiller. — . 
Cow-keepers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
xnetropolis  likewise  feed  their  cows 
J^jsquejiLly  with  grains,  which  pro^ 
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duce  Indeed  abundant  milk,  but-of- 
a  very  inferior  quality.  Hence  we 
are  of  opinion  that  such  refuse, 
especially  that  from  brew-houses, 
might  with  greater  advantage  be 
employed  in  the  process  of  making 
vinegar ;  for,  by  bruising  the  grains 
so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  pulp,  add- 
ing the  necessary  quantity  of  tepid 
water,  together  with  leven,  yeast, 
or  other  fermentable  substances, 
they  might  easily  be  converted  into 
a  strong  acid. 

GRANARY,  a  buildingin  which 
com  is  deposited,  especially  when 
designed  to  be  kept  for  a  cot^ider- 
able  time.  '  ^ 

In  constru(5ling  granaries,  the 
principal  objects  are,  strength  or 
solidity  of  the  edifice,  and  its  expo- 
sure to  the  most  drying  winds. — i 
In  the  county  of  Kent,  previously 
to  removing  the  corn  to  such  a  ma- 
gazine, it  is  tossed  with  a  shovel 
from  one  end  of  a  large  room  to  the 
other;  by  which  means  the  lighter 
substances  fall  into  the  middle, 
while  the  ripe  grain  only  is  coUett- 
ed  at  the  sides  or  extremities  of  the 
room.  The  corn  is  then  screened, 
and  conveyed  to  the  granaries, 
where  it  is  spread  to  tlie  depth  of 
half  a  foot  on  the  fioor,  and  turned 
twice  in  the  week :  the  operation 
of  screening  is  repeated  once  ^ 
week.  At  the  expiration  of  two 
months,  the  corn  is  heaped  up  to 
the  tliickness  of  a  foot,  for  a. simi- 
lar period,  during  which  it  is  turned 
once,  or,  if  the  weather  be  damp, 
twice  in  the  week,  and  is  also  oc-. 
casionaily  screened.  At  the  end 
of  five  or  six  raontlis,  the  heaps  are 
enlarged  to  the  height  of  2  feet, 
and  turned  once  or  twice  in  a 
month,  the  operation  of  screening 
being  likewise  frpm  time  to  time 
continued. 

W^en  grain  has  thus  iaiji  for 
pup 
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one  year,  the  quantity  is  increased 
to  the  thickness  of  2|^  or  3  feet ; 
it  is  turned  once  in  the  course  of 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  ajid 
scrcent'd  accordingly.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  two  or  three  years,  it  is 
moved  only  once  in  two  months, 
and  screened  every  quarter;  but, 
in  proportion  to  ilie  length  of  time 
it  is  kept,  the  turning,  &c.  should 
be  more  frequ  ntly  repeated,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  grain 
■will  be  much  improved.  In  storing 
corn,  it  is  requisite  to  leave  an  area 
of  a  yard  in  width  on  every  side  of 
each  heap,  into  which  tne  corn 
.should  be  tossed  as  often  as  appears 
pecessar3^  In  theKentish granaries, 
two  square  lioles  are  made  at  each 
end  of  tl)e  floor,  and  a  circular 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  building, 
through  which  the  corn  is  shifted 
from  the  upper  rooms  into  tho^e 
below,  and  again  from  the  lower 
rooms  into  the  upper  ones,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  the  more  efteflually 
turned  and  aired.  The.  screens  or 
frames  employed  for  sifting  the 
corn,  are  made  with  two  partitions, 
for  ihe  purpose  of  separating  the 
pure  grain  from  the  dust,  which 
izWs  into  a  bag.  By  these  precau- 
tions, corn  has  often  been  pre- 
served sound,  and  pure  for  thirty 
years ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance 
■worthy  of  notice  that,  though  by 
long  keeping  the  grain  decreases  in 
bulk,  yet  it  will  yield  proportion- 
ably  more  flour,  and  the  bread  will 
likewise  be  whiter  and  more  whole- 
some ;  as  the  superfluous  moisture 
onl}-  evaporates  during  the  frequent 
airing. 

M.  Du  Hamec,  and  Dr.  Hales, 
have  !  recommended  various  con- 
trivances for  v.entilatingj  or  inti'o- 
ducing  fresh  air  through  corn  de- 
posited in  granaries,' with  a  view 
tQ  jpreserye.  it  sy/qtt  and  dry,  as 
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well  as  to  secure  it  from  weevils 
or  otiier  insects.  Tiiis  object  is  to 
be  elte^led,.  by  construcling  grana- 
ries wit'i  lattice-work,  and  hair- 
cloth at, the  bottom.  The  venti- 
lators for  supplying  fresh  air  may 
be  affixed  to  the  wall,  either  withia 
or  on  the  outside  of  the  granary* 
beneath  the  floor,  or  in  the  ceiling; 
but,  in  the  former  case,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  place  the  handle  of  th^ 
lever  externally,  as  otlierwise  the 
person  working  tiie  machinery- 
would  be  exposed  to  suflbcation, 
when  the  corn  js  fumigated  with 
sulphur  for  the  expulsion  of  wee- 
vils. Small  movable  ventilators 
maybe  constru6led  on  this  plan, 
for  ventilating  corn  in  large  bins 
deposited  in  granaries.  Similar 
contrivances  may  be  applied-to  the 
lowest  floors  of  small  magaziuesj 
so  as  to  be  worked  by  men  stand- 
ing on  the  ground,  either  within  or 
without  the  buildings. 

In  the  8th  vol.  of  the  "  Letters 
and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society,"  Sec.  Thomas 
South,  Esq.  gives  a  description  of 
a  cheap  and,  eflicacious  ventilator, 
ibr  preserving  corn  on  ship-board. 
This  machine  consists  of  a  forcing 
pUmp,  with  perforated  tubes  an- 
nexed to  it ;  and  by  means  of  which 
fresh  air  may  be  communicated  to 
every  part  of  the  cargo.  —  Mr. 
South's  air-vessel  is,  for  the  sake 
of  cheapness,  confined  to  a  diame- 
ter of  10  inches}  but  he  observes 
tliat,  if  the  fetter  be  enlarged  to 
14  inches,  the  etfed  of  the  ma- 
chine will  be  nearly  doubled ;  and 
if  the  length  of  the  trough  (by  the 
sujition  -  valve)  be  extended  10 
inches,  a  powtr  Will  be  obtained 
capable  of  ventilating  a  cargo  q£ 
400  tons  in  the  course  of  one  hour. 
The  price  of  a  ventilator  on  th<5 
smaller  plan,  is  computed  by  Mf . 
South, 
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South,  at  about  five  or  sis  gtii- 
ne;<s  :  one  on  a  larger  scale  might 
perhaps  amouiit  to  twenty  guineas ; 
a  sum  which,  in  either  case,  en- 
hances the  price  of  corn  only  at  a 
rate  of  less  than  four-pence  per 
quarter,  on  the  first  cargo.  These 
machines,  if  well  p  linted  and  i)ro- 
perly  pre!5erved,  will  continue  use- 
ful for  many  years. — A  more  mi- 
nute account  of  Mr.  South's  in- 
vention is  contained  in  the  volume 
of  the  "  Letters,"  &c.  before  quot- 
ed, where  its  various  parts  are 
specified  and  illustrated  by  an  en- 
graving. '       _ 

To  preserve  com  in  barns  or 
granaries,  Dr.  D'aHwin  observf^s, 
it  is  requisite  first  to  make  them 
dry,  and,  secondly,  to  keep  them 
in  that  state  ;  because  no  seeds  will 
vegetate  without  moisture.  In  or- 
der to  dry  seeds,  the  heaps  should 
be  freqiiently  turned  over  in  warm 
dry  weather :  hence,  in  this  cli- 
tnate,  the  doors  and  windows  of 
granaries  should  open  towards  tlie 
south,  for  the  reception  of  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  with  air-iioles 
round  the  building,  for  sufficient 
ventilation ;  and  which  apertures 
ought  to  be  sheltered  from  rain  or 
snow,  by  boards  placed  for  that 
purpose  on  the  outside. — Heaps  of 
corn  should  be  surrounded  with 
-planks,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  touching  either  brick  or  stone 
•walls  ;  because,  when  cold  north- 
cast  winds  are  succeeded  by  moist 
and  warm  south-west  winds,  such 
-walls  frequently  precipitate  the 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
communicate  it  to  those  bodies 
which  are  in  contafit  with  them. — 
According  to  Mr.  Tull,  the  safest 
inetliod  of  preserving  a  large  quan- 
tity of  whejit  is,  to  dry  it  gradually 
in  a  malt-kiin  on  a  hair-cloth,  with 
no  other  fuel  than  clean  e^raw,  and 
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with  a  heat  scarcely  exceeding  that 
produced  by  the  rays  of  the  stui.— . 
In  this  temperature,  the  grain  is  to 
remain  from  4  to  12  hours,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  previous  dampness. 
The  vegetative  principle  of  the  corn 
is  not  destroyed  by  this  process ; 
as  instances  have  occurred  of  its 
growing  when  sown,  after  it  had 
been  thus  kept  for  seven  years. 

With  respe6t  to  the  best  metliod 
of  securing  grain  from  inse<Sts, 
&c.  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  arti- 
cle CoKx,  pp.  68,  69. 

GRAN  ATE,  or  Garnet,  a 
genus  of  fossils,  classed  among 
siliceous  earths,  and  containing 
three  species,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  crystallized  granatc. 
It  is  ranked  among  precious  stones, 
but  is  one  of  the  least  valuable,  as 
it  varies  in  its  colour,  and  the  form 
of  its  crj'stal,  more  than  any  other; 
being  sometimes  of  a  deep  red, 
sometimes  yellowish  or  purplish, 
and,  at  other?,  of  a  brown  or 
black  tint.  It  is  inferior  both  in 
lustre  and  hardness  to  all  other 
gems,  and  yields  to  the  file,  tliough 
it  will  strike  fire  against  steel. 

Granates  are  either  oriental  or 
occidental :  the  former  are  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  the  lat- 
ter from  Spain,  Bohemia,  and 
Silesia.  They  are  found  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  from  that  of  a  large  pins 
head,  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  but 
seldom  exceed  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 

GRANITE,  in  Natural  His- 
tory, a  genus  of  stones,  consisting 
chiefly  <jf  quartz,  feldspath,  and 
mica ;  forming  rough  and  very 
large  masses  of  great  hardness, 
yielding  fire  with  steel,  not  fer- 
menting with  acids,  and  slowly 
but  imperfectly  calcinable  in  a  great 
heat. — The  most  stupendous  ridges 
or  chains  of  mountains  on  our 
globe,  are  composed  of  this  fossil, 
viiici^ 
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which  presents  three  dlstuiiSt  spe- 
cies. 

i .  The  hard  white  granite,  with 
black  spots,  commonly  called  moor- 
sione.  It  is  much  used  in  London, 
for  the  steps  of  puiilic  buildings, 
and  on  other  occasions  where  great 
stren  'th  nnd  solidity  are  required, 

2.  The  hard  red  granite,  varie- 
gated with  black  and  white,  which 
is  common  in  Egypt  and  Arabia, 

3.  The  pale  whitish  granite, 
diversified  with  black  and  yellow. 
This  is  sometimes  found  in  strata, 
but  more  frequently  in  loose  no- 
dules, and  is  employed  foi*  tiie  pav- 
ing of  streets. 

Granites  take  a  good  polish; 
i  -hence  the  Egyptians  formerly  em- 
'  ployed  them,  and  the  Italians  still 
xise  them  for  working  large  pieces 
of  ornamental  archite6bire ;  a  pur- 
pose to  which  this  fossil  is  uncom- 
monly well  adapted,  as  it  is  not 
liable  lo  decay  in  the  air.  Indeed, 
there  are  columns,  statues,  and 
other  monuments  of  antiquity 
erefted  of  granite,  and  preserved 
to  this  day  entire,  though  some 
of  these  relics  have  withstood  the 
test  of  time  for  upwards  of  4000 
years  ! 

GRANULATION,  a  chemical 
process,  by  which  metallic  sub- 
stances are  reduced  to  small  grains, 
/  It  consists  simply  in  pouring  the 
meltt-d  metal  into  cold  water,  from 
a  consixlerable  height.  Lead  or  tin 
may  be  granulated,  by  pouring  tliem 
when  melted  into  a  box,  the  inner 
surface  of  which  is  to  be  rubbed 
with  chalk,  and  the  box  shaken  till 
the  metal  becomes  cold.  The  de- 
sign of  granulation  is  chiefly  to  fa- 
cilitate the  combination  of  metals 
with  other  substances ;  because, 
from  their  great  duftility,  they  are 
incapable  of  being  pulverized,  and 
Jiab^  to  coatraiSt  impurities  froip 
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the  tedious  operation  of  filing. — See 
also  Le.\d  and  Shot. 

Graxclation  is  also  applied  to 
w  eat  when  divested  of  its  husk, 
and  other  surrounding  parts,  so  that 
the  heart  or  middle  of  each  grain  onl  y 
is  preserved  entire.  In  this  state,  it 
is  called  Semolina,  and  often  sold 
by  grocers  :  it  affords  an  excellent 
and  nutritive  food,  especially  for 
children  and  invalids. 

GUAPES  are  the  fruit  of  the 
ViNR,  on  the  culture  of  which  we 
shall  treat  under  that  head. 

Grapes  are  excellent  fruit,  and 
well  calculated  for  cleansing  the 
humours,  on  account  of  their  laxa- 
tive properties,  by  promoting  the 
natural  evacuations,  without  debi- 
litating the  body.  They  are,  how- 
ever, remarkably  flatulent,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  those  who 
are  liable  to  eru6iations,  and  other 
complaints  arising  from  bad  diges- 
tion.— It  is  asserted,  that  the  small 
stones  of  grapes,  when  sv^allowed, 
together  with  the  juice  in  large 
quantities,  have  occasioned  the 
most  painful  and  inveterate  colics. 
Soiir  grapes  ought  never  to  be 
eaten,  as  they  easily  produce  gripes, 
and  even  the  dysentery, 

GRASS,  in  botany,  is  defined 
to  be  a  plant  or  vegetable  which 
has  simple  leaves,  ajointed  tubular 
stem,  a  husky  calyx  called  gfiima, 
and  the  seed  of  which  is  single. 

Grasses  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  leguminous  and  culmifer- 
ous.  To  the  former  belong  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  all  otlier  grain,  for 
the  various  modes  of  cultivating 
which,  the  reader  will  consult  the 
articles  in  their  alphabetical  series. 
Cnlmiferous  grasses  may  likewise 
be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  for 
agricultural  purposes  j  hence  it  in 
of  importance  that  every  farmer 
should  disliiiguish^  1,  Those  which 
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run  to  seed-stalks  in  a  manner  si- 
milar to  the  common  annual  spe- 
cies of  corn,  and  the  leaves  of  which 
gradually  decay,  iu  proporllon  as 
they  approach  towards  perfeclion, 
aud  totally  wither  when  the  seeds 
are  fully  ripe.  In  this  division  may 
be  ranked  Ray  or  llye-grass,  to 
•which  may  be  added  the  Sweet- 
ff:ented  Spripg  Grass,  the  Dog's- 
tail-grass,  and  the  Beiit-grass.  2. 
Those,  the  leaves  of  which  g  ow 
after  the  seed-stalks  are  formed, 
and  retain  their  succulence  and 
verdure  daring  the  whole  season. 
Such  are  the  Fescue  and  Meadow 
Grasses,  that  continue  greea  and 
succulent,  even  after  the  seeds  have 
attained  to  maturity,  and  while  the 
fiower-stalks  are  fading. 

We  cannot  here  specify  tlie 
places  of  growth,  proper  sods,  or 
the  modes  of  cuiiivat.ng  the  diffe- 
rent grasses ;  but,  as  many  farmers 
are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  Dan:;es  of  those  plants, 
and  as  little  improvement  can  be 
ipade  in  this  important  branch  of 
Jiusbandry  without  such  knowledge, 
we  shall  here  state  the  proper  ap- 
pellations of  tJie  best  cultivated  and 
vncallivated  grasses,  referring  the 
reader  to  the  various  articles  as  they 
occur  in  their  alphabetical  order. 
I.  Cultivated  Grasses, 
1.  Red  Darnel,  or  Ray-grass  : 
Lo/ium  perenne,  h. 

.  2.  Crested  Dog's-tail-grass  :'  Cy- 
nosurus  crisiafiis,  h. 

3.  Meadow  Fescue-grass :    Fes- 
tuca  prutem'is,  L, 

4.  Meadow  Fox-tail-grass  :  Alo- 
pecurus  pralensis,  L. 

5.  Smooth -stalked    Meadow- 
grass  :  Poa  pratensis,  L. 

6.  -Rougliibh    Meadow  -  grass  : 
Poa  Trwialisi  L. 

7-  ^^^^  Brome  Grass,  Lob-grass, 
^Oat-grass  ..Mromus  mollis j  h. 
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S.  Meado\»r  Soft-grass:  Holatg 
lajiatus,  L. 

g.  Sweet-scented  Spring-grass  : 
Anthoxantkum  odoratum,  L. 

10.  Timothy-grass:  Phleumpra- 
tense,  L. 

11.  Wild,  or  Un-cultivated 

GrAoSES. 

1 .  Sheep's  Fescue-grass  :  Festu- 
ca  ovina,  L. 

2.  Hard  Fescue-grass  :  Festuca 
duriuscula,  L. 

3.  Water  Hair-grass :  Aira  aqua- 
tied,  L. 

4.  Annual  Meadow-grass  :  Poa 
aimua,  L. 

5.  Flote  Fescue-grass  :  Festuca 
Jiuitans,  L. 

6".  Reed  Meadow-grass:  Poa 
aquatica,  L. 

7.  Mountain  Melic-grass  :  Me^ 
lica  nutans,  L. 

8.  Creeping  Bent-grass  :  Agro9- 
tis  xtolonifera,  L. 

9  Marsh  Arrow-grass :  Tiiglo- 
chinpalustre,  L.  and, 

10.  Sea  Arrow -grass:  7ri- 
glochin  maritimuw,  L.  which  is 
peculiarly  calculated  for  sheep- 
walks. 

These  are  the  principal  grasses, 
cultivated  and  wild,  which  merit 
the  attentionof  agriculturists  J  but, 
as  their  seeds  as  well  as  those  pf 
other  grasses  drop  from  the  husks 
a  very  short  time  after,  and  many 
of  them,  before  they  are  ripe, 
those  who  wish  to  preserve  such 
seeds,  ought '  to  watch  them  dih- 
gently ;  as  the  neglett  of  a  very  few 
days  will  deprive  the  cultivator  of 
an  opportunity  of  colieding  them. 
The  Tail  Fescue-grass,  however, 
forms  an  exception :  for,  as  its 
seeds  are  not  fertile,  it  can  only  be 
propagated  by  parting  and  planting 
the  roots. 

The  culture  of  grasses  has  been 
particularly  attended  to  within  these 
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f&x-  years ;  and,  as  they  support 
many  of  the  most  useful  xjuadru- 
pcds,  the  art  of  increa.sin;T  tJie 
quantity  of  leaves  round  the  roots 
of  grasses,  is  desenedly  regarded 
as  an  objeft  of  great  importance. 
It  simply  consists  in  eating  off  the 
central  stems  by  sheep,  horses,  or 
other  cattle,  early  in  tlic  season  : 
hence  Dr.  Darwin  justly  observes, 
that  new  leaves  are  produced  around 
the  first  joint  of  the  stem  thus 
grazed.  This  pra6tice  is  especially 
useful  in  low  meadows,  and  affords 
a' double  profit,  if  continued  til!  the 
month  of  May ;  as,  in  moist  situ- 
ations, a  crop  of  hay  is  certain  to 
succeed,  which,  !by  this  method, 
will  not  only  bfe  much  finer,  and 
more  copious,  1  but  tlie  expence 
that  must  otherwise  have  been  in- 
curred in  providing  hay,  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  saved  by  making 
use  of  such  early  grass. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish 
to  acquire  more  minute  informa- 
tion respeding  the  various  native 
grasses,  we  refer  to  Mr.  Swayne's 
excellent  Treatise,  entitled  "  Spe- 
cimens of  Pasture  Grasses;"  (folio, 
n.  Is.),  a  work  replete  with  infor- 
mation. 

Grass  Plots  and  Walks,  are 
chiefly  formed  by  covering  spots  of 
ground  with  turf  taken  from  a  fine 
common  or  down;  as  this  mode  of 
obtaining  verdure  is  more  speedy, 
and,  for  durability,  far  preferable  to 
that  of  sowing  the  soil  with  grass- 
seeds.  But,  where  the  latter  me- 
thod is  practised,  the  seeds  ought 
to  be  procured  from  those  pastures 
"which  abound  with  fine  and  clear 
grass.  The  soil  should  be  pre- 
viously dug,  and  carefully  divested 
of  all  clods  and  stones  :  after  which 
it  ought  to  be  covered  an  inch  deep 
with  good  mould.  The  seed-  is 
then  to  be  thickly  sown,  and  raked 
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over,  to  prevent  it  from  being  dis- 
persed by  the  wind.  It  \viil,  how- 
ever, be  aJvisable  to  mix  with 
the  si=^eds  a  considerable  portion  of 
white  clover,  as  this  will  produce 
a  finer  surface,  and  retain  its  ver- 
dure much  longer  than  any  com- 
mon grass. 

I'he  turf  intended  to  be  laid  in 
gardens,  ought  to  be  seleiSted  from 
such  commons  as  are  *free  frcMa 
weeds;  and,  if  it  is  to  be  transposed 
to  a  rich  soil,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
cover  its  surface  beneath  the  tiirf, 
with  sand,  or  an  indifferent  mould, 
that  the  grass  may  not  become  too 
rank.  It  will  also  be  necessar}-  to 
dress  the  turt" late  in  autumn,  every 
second  year,  cither  with  ashes,  or 
tan,  so  that  the  rains  ma5^precipitntc 
ti.e  ameliorating  particies  into  the 
gt'ound.  The  grass,  when  a  few 
inches  high,  should  be  mowed  close- 
ly, or  grazed  ofi'by  sheep,  to  prevent 
it  from  vegetating  too  luxuriantly  ; 
by  which  means  it  will  retain  its 
beauty  for  many  seasons;  but,,  if 
neglected,  it  will  in  a  few  years  be 
overgrown  with  weeds. 

GllASS-HOPPERS,  or  Tettigo-] 
?7i(S,  L.  are  a  family  of  inscfts  be-* 
longing  to  the  genus  of  Gryllus, 
and  comprising  QQ  species  :  they 
ail  leap  by  the  help  of  their  hind 
legs,  which  are  strong  and  much 
longer  than  the  fore-legs,"  Though 
their  walk  is  heavy,  they  fly  occa- 
sionally with  great  speed  :  tiie  fc- 
n:iales  deposit  several  hvmdred  eggs 
in  clusters  under  ground,  by  means 
of  two  lamince  or  plates  appended 
to  their  tail,  with  which  they  pene- 
trate the  surface.  The  larvae  that 
arise  from  them,  resemble  neai  ly 
the  perfect  insefts,  but  arc  of  a 
smaller  size,  and  apparently  desti- 
tute of  wings  :  these,  however,  are 
enveloped  in  four  excrescences  or 
knobs,  which  are  unfolded  when 

the 
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the  insefl  attains  its  full  growth, 
after  having  four  times  changed  its 
coat  during  the  summer. 

Grasshoppers  do  not  abound  in 
Britain,  and  indeed  are  seldom 
seen  in  any  eonsiderable  numbers, 
ou  account  of  our  variable  climate. 
But,  in  the  warmer  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  Spain,  they  commit  incal- 
culable damage,  by  destroying  the 
whole'  vegetation  of  acorn-lield,  in 
a  short  period  of  time. — The  only 
method  of  extirpating  these  preda- 
tory vermin,  hitherto  known,  is  to 
destroy  their  eggs  wherever  they 
can  be  discovered  in  the  ground, 
either  in  early  spring  or  late  au- 
tumn 5  for,  as  they  multiply  ra- 
pidly, the  extermination  of  the 
wuiged  insefts  alone  would  not  be 
attended  with  the  desired  effect. — 
.For  this  purpose,  ditches  two  or 
three  feet  deep,  may  be  formed  in 
autumn,  filled  with  horse-dung,  to 
which  they  are  extremely  partial, 
and  the  surface  covered  with  a  few 
inches  of  mould.  In  the  following 
spring,  numerous  families  of  grass- 
hoppers, with  their  eggs,  will  be 
found  assembled  in  these  ditches, 
where  they  may  be  readily  de- 
stroyed.— See  also  Locust, 

GRASSWRACK,  or  Zostera, 
L.  a  perennial  native  plant,  of  two 
species,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  marina,  or  Sea-grasswrack, 
found  on  sea-shores,  and  in  salt- 
water ditches  near  Yarmouth. 

This  vegetable  grows  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  as  common  as 
the  mosses  thrive  in  woods  :  it  is 
thrown  on  shore  by  die  tide  in  such 
abundance,  that  mounds  or  dams, 
are  construdcd  with  its  assistance, 
to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea.  The  green  leaves  are  said  to 
be  an  useful  and  durable  substitute 
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f^or  thatch  :  when  ex]X)scd  to  tbef  -"  J 
air  and  weather,  they  become  ^ 
white. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Goth- 
land, em]:iloy  the  gras.swrack.  as  au 
excellent  manure,  and  likewise  for 
stuffing  their  beds,  as  it  is  softer 
than  hay  or  straw. — Horses  and 
swine  eat  this  herb,  bat  it  is  not 
relished  by  cows,  unless  mixed 
with  hay.  —  The  ashes  obtained 
from  the  whole  plant  are,  with 
great  advantage,  employed  by  the 
Germans,  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass. 

GRATES  for  Fires,  arc  com- 
posed of  ribs  of  iron,  placed  at 
small  distances  from  each  otlier,  so 
that  the  air  may  pass  through  the 
fuel,  and  the  accumulation  of  ashes 
be,  as 'much  as  possible,  pre- 
vented , 

Grates  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  use  of  pit-coal,  which  requires 
a  greater  draught  of  air  to  promote 
its  burning  freely,  than  any  other 
kind  of  fuel. 

In  the  year  l/pi,  a  patent  was 
granted  toMr.BEXJAMiN  Charles 
Collins,  of  Salisbury,  "\^'ilis,  for 
a  grate  on  a  new  constru6tion,  to 
be  used  eitlier  in  or  out  of  a  chim- 
ney. This  invention  is  said  to  be 
calculated  to  increase  the  adion  of 
tiie  air  upon  fire,  by  augmenting 
and  direding  the  passage  of  th© 
former  tlirough  the  latter.  Thus 
the  tire  may  be  relidered  so  in- 
tense as  to  present  a  perfect  white 
heat ;  and,  as  the  draught  of  air  is 
very  ^reat,  the  patentee  observes, 
that  ''  all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  un- 
ign'.ted  smoke  is  carried  down  into 
the  fire  and  there  consumed,  in- 
stead of  passing  off  in  the  common 
way."  To  effe6l  this  purpose,  he 
constru6ts  one  or  more  air-flues 
provided  with  stops,  by  which  he 
may  at  pleasure  promote  the 
draught 
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draught  of  air  to  tiie  requisite  de- 
gree ot  heat. 

Grates  of  this  construiTion  are 
asserted  to  be  very  useful  for  hght- 
houses,  and  t)ther  places  requu-ing 
a  strong  lire,  such  as  laboratories, 
brew  -  houses,  smelting  -  furnaces, 
glass-houses,  &c. — For  a  more  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  this  patent, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  8th 
vol.  of  the  Rcpertorij  of  Arts  and 
MatuifaBurcs. 

GILWEL,  in  agriculture  and 
gardening,  is  a  congeries  of  peb- 
bles ;  which,  if  mixed  witli  stiff 
loam,  mals.e  excellent  and  durable 
gravel-walks.  For  this  purpose, 
llie  bottom  should  be  laid  with 
lime-rubbish,  large  flints,  or  any 
other  hard  substance,  to  the  depth 
of  six  or  eight  inches,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  weeds  from  shooting 
through  the  surface.  Over  this 
stratum,  the  gravel  is  to  be  strewed 
six  or  eight  inches  thick,  and 
somewlaat  sloping,  that  all  tlie 
larger  stones  may  roll  off  to  the 
sides.  The  next  operation  is  that 
of  raking,  when  the  larg(3  stones 
are  to  be  removed,  and  tlie  walks 
carefully  rolled  in  every  dire6lion, 
especially  during  or  after  hard 
showers  :  thus  they  will  llnd,  and 
become  very  firm. 

The  most  proj^er  gravel  for 
walks,  is  that  which  abounds  with 
smootli  round  pebbles  j  for  these, 
when  mixed  with  a  small  portion 
of  loam,  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
turned  up  by  the  feet  in  walking, 
as  those  of  a  rough  and  irregular 
shape. 

Gravelly  L.\NDs  or  Soils  are 
such  as  abound  with  gravel  or  sand, 
which  easily  admit  both  heat  and 
moisture.  They  receive  but  little 
benefit  from  the  latter,  if  there  be 
a  loose  bed  at  the  bottom,  because 
it  easily  evaporates;    but^   if  the 
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stratum  be  firm,  for  instance,  clay 
or  stone,  tlie  moisture  is  too  long 
retained,  so  as  to  chill  the  soil  and 
render  it  unfruitful.  The  best 
method  of  counteracting  this  in- 
convenience, is  to  manure  such 
land  with  chalk,  which  is  slightly 
to  be  ploughed  in,  that  it  may  not 
sink  too  deep  into  the  ground. 

As  gravel  constitutes  the  chief 
material  of  our  roiuls,  and  thus  be- 
comes an  article  of  considerable 
importance,  we  shall  briefly  men- 
tion a  method,  by  which  gravel  or, 
stone  may  be  discovered  without; 
boring.  It  simply  consists  in  ob-^ 
serving,  whether  tlie  Common, 
White  Saxifrage,  or  SdxiJ'i'iga 
irrannlota,h.  (which  see)  grows 011 
any  spot  where  a  bed  of  gravel  is 
suspeefed  to  lie  ;  for,  if  .tliat  plant 
be  discovered,  it  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  surveyors  or  others,  where 
to  dig  with  a  certainty  of  finding 
the  objeiSt  of  their  search.  Wc 
state  this  fa6t  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  T.  WALFoaD,in  the  25th  vol. 
of  Aiinah  (>/' Agriculture,  where  aa 
accurate  representation  of  the  Saxi- 
frage is  given. — For  a  metliod  of 
clearing  land  from  stone  or  gravel, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Stonk. 

GRAVKL,  in  medicine,  is  a 
disorder  afieding  chiefly  the  blad- 
der and  ureters  ;  it  is  occasioned 
by  a  sandy  or  gritty  substance 
which  collects  in  those  parts, 
produces  considerable  pain,  and  at . 
length  obstructs  the  due  secretion 
and  excretion  of  the  urine,     ■ 

Although  the  gravel  is  generally 
considered  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
calculus,  or  stone,  yet  we  are  con- 
vinced from  experience,  that  they  , 
are  distinci  diseases ;  and  that  those  . 
patients  who  are  afllifted  with  the  ' 
former,  are  generally  exempt  from  . 
the  dangers  of  tlic  latter.  '. 

Persons' 
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Persons  of  a  gouty  «r  rheumatic 
habit,  as  wtU  as  the  aged,  often 
discharge  a  white -reddish  gravel, 
■which  not  only  obstructs  and  sup- 
presses the  emission  of  urine,  but 
by  its  stimulus  occasions  colic,  vo- 
miting, and  other  spasms.  There  is 
a  peculiar  bodily  disposition  requir- 
ed for  the  generation  of  this  pain- 
ful disease ;  but  it  is  also  remarka- 
bly promoted  by  the  use  of  sour 
wines ;  hard  food,  or  such  as  is 
■with  difficulty  digested,  especially 
cheese;  a  sedentary  life,  &c. — For 
the  cure  of  the  gravel,  only  the 
mildest  diuretics  ( which  see ) 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  ;  perspira- 
tion should  be  supported  by  gentle 
means,  particularly  by  fridion  witli 
■warm  flannel ;  moderate  exercise 
is  never  to  be  neglected  j  and  the 
patient's  diet,  as  well  as  his  mode 
of  living  in  general,  must  be  regu- 
lated by  appropriate  temperance, 
and  abstinence  from  ail  heating 
ibod  and  drink. 

GRAVELLING,  a  disorder  in- 
cident to  horses  much  employed  in 
travelling.  It  is  occasioned  by 
small  particles  of  gravel  penetrat- 
ing between  the  hoof  and  shoe,  in 
consequence  Gf  which  tlie  part 
swells  and  festers. 

The  most  efficacious  remedy, 
■we  understand,  is  to  remove  tlie 
shoe  as  early  as  possible;  to  draw 
the  place  to  the  quick  j  to  express 
tlie  matter  and  blood  gathered 
there,  and  to  pick  out  all  tlie  gra- 
vel. The  wounded  foot  is  next  to 
be  washed  witli  copperas-water ; 
tlien  to  be  filled  up  with  a  mixture 
of  hot  grease  and  turpentine;  the 
hole  stopped  with  the  refitse  of 
flax  or  hemp,  and  the  shoe  pro- 
perly set  on  again.  Meanwhile, 
the  animal  should  not  be  suffered 
to  work  or  travel,  and  the  foot 
must  be  kept  dry  :  thus,  it  is  as- 
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serted,  it  will  heal  after  two  of* 
three  dressing. 

"Grave.  See  Burial,  Bury- 
ing -  gkounds',  .  and  Funeral 
Rites. 

Gray-mill.    See  Gromwell. 

GREASE,  a  disorder  in  the  feet 
of  horses,  proceeding  either  from  a 
relaxation  of  the  vessels,  or  a  viti- 
ated state  of  the  blood  and  hu- 
moiirs. 

When  a  horse's,  heels  are  first 
observed  to  swell  in  the  stable,  nhd 
to  subside  on  taking  cKcrcise,  carer 
must  be  taken  to  wash  tliem  very 
clean,  after  every  journey,  with 
soap-suds,  urine,  or  a  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  water.  Thus,  with 
proper  rubbing,  the  disease  will 
often  be  effc6tually  prevented,  or 
removed.  Or,  the  heels  should  be 
well  bathed  twice  a  day  either  w^ith 
old  verjuice,  or  the  following  mix- 
ture, which  is  well  calculated  to 
brace  the  relaxed  vessels  :  Take  of 
reiSlified  spirit  of  wine  4  oz.  dis- 
solve in  it  I  oz.  of  camphor ;  tliea 
add  G  oz.  of  wine-vnnegar  or  ver- 
juice, and  1  oz.  of  white  vitriol, 
dissolved  in  a  gill  of  water.  After 
mixing  these  ingredients,  cloths 
dipped  in  tl;e  liniment  should  be 
applied  to  the  heels  of  the  animal, 
and  fastened  with  a  proper  band- 
age for  a  few  days,  during  which 
the  cure  w'i'l  generally  be  perform- 
ed. A  laced  stocking,  made  of  strong 
canvas,  or  coarse  cloth,  neatly  fiited 
to  the  part  affe£led,'will  afterwards 
be  found  very  useful,  and  might 
be  easily  contrived. 

But,  if  cracks  or  scratches  are 
perceptible,  which  suppurate,  the 
hair  should  be  carefully  chpped 
away,  as  well  to  prevent  a  gather- 
ing, as  to  admit  of  cleansing  the. 
anmial's  heels  from  all  impurities, 
which  would  tend  considerably  to 
aggravate    the   disorder.      Should 
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this  be  the  case,  or  if  the  heels  be 
covered  with  hard  scabs,  it  Will  be 
requisite  to  begin  the  cure  with 
poultices,  prepared  either  of  boiled 
turnips  and  lard,  with  a  handful  of 
bruised  linseed,  or  oatmeal  and  rye 
flour,  with  a  litde  common  turpen- 
tine and  hog's-lard,  boiled  up  with 
«trong-beer  grounds,  or  r  d-wine 
lees.  Beside  applying  either  of 
these  poultices  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  sore  parts  ought  at  the 
same  time  to  be  dressed  with  the 
digestive  ointment,  in  order  to 
soften  them,  promote  a  discharge, 
and  reduce  the  swelling ;  when 
fiores  may  be  dried  up  witli  the 
following  absorbent :  Take  white 
vitriol  and  burnt  alum,  of  each  2  oz. 
Mel^oyptiacum{<iee  Fr  ush)  1  oz.  ; 
and  lime-water  2  or  3  pints  j  wash 
the  sores  3  times  a  day,  with  a 
sponge  dipped  in  this  mixture}  and 
apply  the  common  white  ointment 
spread  on  tow,  adding  previously 
2  drams  of  sugar  of  lead  to  one 
ounce  of  this  salve. 

When  the  distemper  is  only 
local,  and  requires  no  internal 
raedicines,  the  m.-thod  above  de- 
scribed is  generally  successful}  but 
if  the  horse  be  full  and  gross,  his 
legs  much  gorged,  so  that  the  hair 
Stares  up,  and  is,  as  farriers  term 
it,  pen-feathered,  discharging  a  fe- 
tid matter  from  deep  foui  sores,  in 
such  case  it  will  be  advisable  to 
apply  to  a  skiltul  veterinary  sur- 
geon ;  as  the  disorder  is  then  be- 
come of  a  dangerous  tendency. 

GREASE,  the  fat  of  animals,  or 
any  unilrtuous  matter. — See  Fat, 
and  Tallow. 

Having  already  given  (in  p.  8,  of 
this  volume)  some  recipes  for  re- 
moving grease-spots  from  Cloth, 
we  shall  here  add  a  few  directions 
for  discharging  them  from  Leather, 
or  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel : 

NO.  Yin. — you,  II. 
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Take  equal  quantities  of  soft  soilp, 
and  the  ashes  of  vines  ;  let  them  be 
well  mixed  together,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  tartar  and  burnt  roach 
alum  be  added :  these  arucles  should 
be  thoroughly  incorporated,  then 
formed  into  balls,  and  kept  in  a 
dry  place  for  occasional  use.  With 
such  balls  the  spots  are  to  be  care- 
fully rubbed,  iit  consequence  of 
which,  it  is  affirmed^  they  will  to- 
tally disappear. 

Another,  and  more  simple  me- 
tliod,  however,  is  to  rub  the  leather 
with  tlie  white  of  an  e-gg,  which, 
when  dried  iu  the  sun,  will  leave 
no  trace  of  the  spot  or  stain. 

Greeds.    See  Duck-meat, 

GREEN,  is  one  of  the  primary 
colours,  exhibited  by  the  refra6tion 
of  the  rays  of  light. — See  Colour. 

Sap-green  is  a  simple  colour,  but 
far  inferior  to  verdigrease  :  it  is 
prepared  from  the  juice  of  buck- 
thorn berries,  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  gum ;  but  it  fre- 
quently inclines  to  a  yellowish  co- 
lour. 

Another  green  sometimes  used 
is  called  terra  i>erte,  which  is  a  na- 
tive earth,  probably  impregnated 
with  copper.  It  is  of  a  blueish- 
green  cast,  much  resembles  what 
is  called  sea-green,  but  is  gritty, 
and  requires  to  be  finely  levigated 
before  it  is  used.  Its  colour  is 
durable,  but  not  remarkably  bright. 
See  also  p.  37.-  6,  Green. 

A  durable  green  pigment  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  among 
painters.  M.  Kinnmav,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Swedish  Academy,  has, 
at  length,  discovered  and  published 
tlie  following  process  :  Dissolve,  ia 
separate  vessels,  a  portion  of  zinc 
in  aqua  fortis,  aad  cobalt  strongly 
calcined,  in  aqua  regia,  till  the  li- 
quors are  completely  saturated. 
When  both  solutions  are  prepared, 
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rak  two  parts  of  tlie  latter  with  one 
part  of  the  former  3  tlien  procure  a 
hot  iuid  clarified  sokition  of  pot-ash, 
three  parts  of  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  precipitate  tlie  mixture 
above  specified.  After  it  lias  subsid- 
ed, the  fluid  part  should  be  decant- 
ed, and  the  sediment  evaporated  to 
dryness  over  the  firp,  till  it  assumes 
a  green  colour.  Before,  however, 
this  pigment  can  be  used,  it  ought 
to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  filter- 
ed water :  thus  it  will  become  fit 
both  for  oil  and  water-colours,  as 
it  is  sufficiently  fixed  to  withstand 
the  efFetts  of  tlie  air  and  sun ;  for 
the  inventor  has  ascertained  its  su- 
perior durability  by  more  than  ten 
years  experience.  He  adds,  that 
painters  may,  by  means  of  tliis  pre- 
paration, combine  tlieir  yellow  and 
ultramarine,  so  as  to  form  a  very 
beautiful  and  permanent  green. 

GREEN-FINCH,  a  species  of 
the  Fringilia,  L.  a  charming  little 
bird,  which  has  a  strong  tinge  of 
green  diffiised  over  its  whole  bfxly ; 
the  wings  and  tail  are  black,  but 
variegated  with  yellow. 

The  green-finch  may  be  easily 
domesticated,  by  carrying  it  into  a 
dark  place,  putting  it  upon  one  fin- 
ger, and  gently  touching  its  breast 
with  a  finger  of  the  other  hand. 
Thus,  by  a  few  caresses,  and  gra- 
. dually  admitting  day-light,  this  lit- 
tle creature  may  be  accustomed  to 
eat  any  bruised  seed  out  of  tlie 
hand,  and  will  then  continue  tame. 
With  respeS;  to  the  proper  food 
for  green-finches,  and  their  treat- 
ment when  in  a  diseased  stale,  we 
refer  to  the  article  Gold-finch. 

GREEN-HOUSE,  a  conserva- 
tory or  ereftion  in  gardens,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  sheltering  the  more  cu- 
rious and  tender  exotics  from  the 
effects  of  our  variable  climate,  espe- 
cially during  the  winter  season. 
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The  length  of  greeu-houses  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
plants  intended  to  be  kept,  or  rais- 
ed. Their  depth  in  sniall  houses 
sliould  not  exceed  12  or  J  4,  and 
in  large  ones,  18  or  20  feet.  The 
windows  should  reach  from  about 
1  i  foot  above  the  pavement  to  near- 
ly the  same  distance  from  tlie  ceil- 
ing, so  as  to  admit  of  a  cornice  be- 
ing constructed  round  the  build- 
ings, over  the  tc<ps  of  the  windows. 
The  breadth  in  the  smaller  con- 
senatories  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  5  or  5~,  and  in  tlie  larger  one* 
7  cr  71  feet ;  as  they  will  other- 
wise become  heavy  and  inconve- 
nient. 

The  floor  ought  to  be  paved  with 
Purbeck-stone,  or  flat  tiles,  ele- 
vated 2,  or  if  tlie  situation  be  damp, 
3  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  it  will  also  be  advisable 
to  carry  a  flue,  about  10  inches 
wide,  and  2  feet  deep,  beneadi 
the  floor,  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  house,  and  to  return  it  ateng 
the  back  part,  where  it  should  be 
Carried  up  into  funnels,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discharging  tiie  smoke.  In 
the  inside,  shutters  should  be  made 
so  as  to  fold  back  upon  the  piers, 
tliat  the  rays  of  the  sun  be  not  im- 
peded. The  inner  wall  of  the  build- 
ing ought  to  be  either  covered  with 
stucco,  or  plastered  with  mortar, 
in  order  to  exclude  the  frosty  air. 
But,  if  the  walls  be  wainscotted,  it 
\\  ill  be  requisite  to  plaster  the  in- 
termediate space  with  lime  and 
hair  :  the  ceiling  and  walls  or 
wainscot  ouglit,  liowever,  to  be 
white- washed,  so  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  may  be  reflected  thi-oughr 
out  the  building. 

While  the  front  of  the"ccnser\a- 

tory  is  placed  directly  south,  the 

two  wings   should  be  rcspei^veiy 

arranged  to,  facv  the  -south-east  and 

south- 
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south-west.  Thus,  the  'warmth  of 
the  sun  will  be  reriefted  from  one 
part  of  the  green-house  to  the  other, 
during  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  and 
the  front  will  be  effi-Aually  guard- 
ed against  the  cold  northerly  winds. 

In  the  2d  vol.  of"  Recreations  in 
j4gricu  Ifure,'  Dr.  A nd  E  R  s o s  pro- 
poses to  construft  a  green-house, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be 
converted  into  a  hot-house,  witli- 
out  requiring  any  additional  fuel. 
He  therefore  recommends  the  roof 
to  be  made  of  glass,  placed  in  a 
sloping  direction  ;  and  to  fix  per- 
pendicular windows  on  the  top  of 
the  front  wall,  so  as  to  raise  the 
lower  eaves  of  such  roof  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  of  the  slates 
would  have  been,  without  elevat- 
ing the  middle  of  the  roof.  Ac- 
cording to  his  plan,  the  triangular, 
perpendicular  wall  should  be  com- 
pletely covered  with  glass,  through 
which  the  morning  and  evening  sun 
may  be  admitted.  In  the  country, 
or  in  houses  unconneded  with 
others,  he  suggests  the  propriety 
of  bringing  perpendicular  w  indows 
closely  down  to  the  floor,  both  en 
the  east  and  west  ends,  in  order 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  rising 
and  .setting  sun. 

With  respect  to  the  conversion 
of  this  structure  into  a  stove,  or  hot- 
hxriise,  Dr.  Andkrson  supposes  it 
to  be  ereded  close  to  tlie  kitchen 
chimney  of  an  inhabited  house. 
At  a  small  distance  from  the  bot- 
tom of  die  chinuiey,  there  is  to  be 
made  a  communication  v.-ith  a  flue, 
or  stove,  which  passes  beneath,  an4 
rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
green-house,  where  an  appropriate 
tile  is  suspended  from  a  lever  which, 
by  means  of  a  cord  fastened  to  its 
extremity,  may  at  pleasure  drop 
this  cover  on  the  top  of  the  tube  or 
flue,  aiid  tjms  prevent  the  smoke 
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from  ascending ;  the  bottom  of  tlie  , 
cover  being  lined  with  pieces  of 
thick  cloth,  so  that  it  may  apply 
closely  and  become  air-tight.  A 
valve  is  likewise  placed  in  the 
chimney,  which  turns  on  a  pivot, 
so  as  eitlier  to  allow  the  smoke  a 
free  passage,  or  to  impel  it  into  the 
flue,  whence,  ^fter  parting  with 
its  heat,  it  is  eitlier  suffered  to 
escape  at  the  top,  or  is  reverberat- 
ed, accordingly  as  the  covering  tile 
before  alluded  to,  is  shut  or  opened. 

For  a  more  ample  account  of  this 
project,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
2d  vol.  of  Dr.  Anderson's  In- 
struSive  work  above  cited,  where 
it  is  illustrated  by  cuts. — We  have 
here  given  an  outline  of  his  plan, 
because  it  is  ihgenious,  and  may- 
lead  to  farther  improvements. 

With  resped  to  the  management 
of  plants  in  green-houses,  Mor- 
timer recommends  occasionally  toi 
open  the  mould  in  which  they  are 
set,  to  scatter  a  little  fresh  earth  on 
tlie  pots,  and  over  tliis  to  lay  a  little 
dung.  It  win  also  be  advisable  to 
water  them,  when  the  leaves  begia 
to  curl  or  wither;  and  to  pluck  ofF 
such  as  are  decayed  ;  but  these  ope- 
rations should  not  be  too  frequently 
repeated. — See  Hot-house. 

GREEN-SICKNESS,  or  'CA/o- 
Tosis,  a  disorder  which  frequently 
attacks  females  after  the  age  of 
puberty.  It  is  attended  with  a  de- 
praved appetite,  and  a  desire  to  eat 
substances  tliat  are  not  food,  such 
as  chalk,  ashes,  salt,  &c. ;  the  sldn 
is  pale  and  discoloured;  the  face 
sallow  or  greenish,  but  sometimes 
of  a  livid  hue;  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  blood  in  the  veins ;  with  a  soft 
swelling  of  the  whole  body,  espe- 
cially tlie  legs  during  tlie  night ; 
debihty ;  palpitation ;  and  suppreis- 
sion  of  catamenia. 

Causes. — A  sedentary  life 5  scan?- 
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ty,  or  indigestible  food;  obstruAIons 
of  the  bowels ;  and  frequently  also, 
inordinate  passions. 

Cure. — Although  the  experience 
of  all  ages  has  attested,  that  the 
most  certain  relief  in  this  female 
complaint  is  a  change  from  a  single 
to  a  connubial  state,  yet  as  this  ex- 
pedient is  not  always  convenient, 
the  following  plan  should  be  stea- 
dily pursued :  A  nourishing  diet, 
with  an  allowance  of  generous 
%vine,  in  small  quantities;  absti- 
nence from  acids,  spirituous  liquors, 
and  whatever  may  suddenly  heat 
or  cool  the  body ;  moderate  daily 
exercise,  especially  on  horseback  ; 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  procured,  ge- 
neral fri6liou  of  the  whole  frame 
with  warm  flannel  eveiy  morning 
and  evening ;  sleeping  on  mat- 
tresses, instead  of  ^oft  feather-beds  3 
early  rising,  and  chearful  company. 
Beside  these  general  regulations,  it 
will  be  useful  tt)  keep  the  bowels 
continually  open,  by  taking  small 
doses  of  vitriolated  tartar,  a  scruple 
or  half  a  dram,  to  be  repeated  four 
or  six  times  when  necessary  in  one 
day;  to  bathe  the  lower  extremi- 
ties frequently  in  warm  water,  and 
to  wear  w  orsted  stockings  in  pre- 
ference to  silk  or  cotton  ;  to  apply 
the  steam  of  hot  water  with  due 
precaution;  and  lastly,  to  resort  to 
the  tepid  bath  every  other  day,  or 
as  often  as  is  compatible  witli  the 
strength  of  the  patient. — If,  never- 
theless, tl'.ese  gentle  means  prove 
unsuccessful,  the  more  powerful 
remedies,  such  as  chalybcates,  bit- 
ters, mercurials,  &:c.  must  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  profession. — In  .some 
of  tlie  most  tediou.s  and  inveterate 
cases  of  chlorosis,  almost  immediate 
relief  was  obtaintd  by  inhaling  de- 
pblogisticatcd  air,  or  oxygen  gas, 
which,  however,  should  be  admi- 
nistered only  by  persons  sufficiently 
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acquainted  witli  the  nature  of  that- 
powerful  agent. 

GIlEY-HOUND,theCoMMo>», 
or  CfDi'it  Groins,  L.  is  a  dng  re- 
markable for  his  swiftness,  strength, 
and  sagacity,  in  pursuing  game. — • 
There  are  several  varieties,  such  as 
the  Italian,  the  Oriental,  and  the 
Highland  Greyhound  :  the  last  of 
w:  ich  is  now  become  exceedingly 
scarce. 

A  good  grey-hound  ought  to 
have  a  long,  and  rather  large  body  ; 
a  neat  pointed  head,  sparkling 
eyes,  a  long  moutli,  with  sharp 
teeth,  small  ears,  formed  of  a  thin 
cartilage ;  a  broad,  and  strong 
breast ;  his  fore-legs  straight  and 
short ;  his  hind-legs  long  and  hm- 
ber ;  broad  shoulders,  round  ribs, 
muscular  buttocks,  but  not  fat, 
and  a  long  tail,  strong  and  full  oif" 
sinevi's. 

Jn  the  breeding  of  these  animals, 
the  female  is  principally  to  be  re- 
garded ;  tliough  both  should,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  be  of  the  same 
age,  wliich  ought  not  to  exceed 
four  years. 

The  food  of  grey-hounds  ought 
to  consist  of  chippings,  or  raspings 
of  bread,  with  soft  bones  and  gris- 
tles ;  tliese  should  always  be  soak- 
ed in  beef  or  mutton  broth,  and, 
when  nearly  cold,  some  milk  may 
be  added.  On  this  diet,  they 
should  be  fed  morning  and  even- 
ing, which  will  greatly  contribute 
to  preserve  them  in  health  and 
spirits.  But  if,  nevertheless,  the 
dog  should  become  sick  or  weakly, 
we  understand  that  a  rich  broth, 
prepared  by  boiling  a  sheep's  head 
together  with  the  wool,  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water,  with  tl:e 
addition  of  some  oatmeal,  and 
given  to  the  animal  alternatelj 
with  the  flesh,  will  speed ily^  pro- 
mote his  recoverv. 
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The  proper  exercise  for  a  grey- 
hound is  coursing  three  times  a 
week;  and,  if  he  be  consequently 
rewarded  with  blood,  it  will  ani- 
mate and  encourage  him  to  pursue 
game.  After  the  chace,  he  should 
be  led  home,  liis  legs  washed  with 
beer  and  butter,  and  in  about  an 
hour,  he  may  be  fed. 

GRIEF,  or  an  increased  and 
continued  degree  of  sorrow,  is  one 
of  the  depressing  passions.  Its 
influence  on  the  body  is  remarka- 
ble ;  and  its  efFe6ts,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  similar  to  those  of 
fear. 

Grief  diminishes  bodily  strength 
in  general ,  and  the  attion  of  the  heart 
in  particular.  The  circulation  of  the 
fluids  is  thus  im})eded;  the  bile 
stagnates,  and  occasions  indura- 
tions of  the  liver ;  or,  by  mixing 
with  the  blood,  it  produces  either 
jaundice  or  dropsy.  Grief  also 
diminishes  perspiration,  renders 
the  skin  sallow,  aggravates  the 
scurvy,  but  j)articularly  putrid  fe- 
vers, and  disposes  persons  to  be- 
come easily  infected  with  them. — 
its  etfeds  in  changing  the  colour 
of  the  hair,  are  well  known  ;  and 
instances  have  occurred,  in  which 
the  hair  has  been  turned  from  a 
deep  black  to  a  grey  colour,  in  24 
hours.  Blindness,  gangrene,  and 
even  sudden  death,  or,  as  it  is 
eiiiphatically  called,  a  Iroken  heart, 
have  resulted  from  the  excess  of 
this  passion. — Persons  who  indulge 
mf retting,  become  at  length  in  a 
high  degree  petvish  and  irritable  : 
from  the  constant  return  of  sor- 
row, the  mind  beholds  new  food 
for  it  in  every  objed.  Thus,  the 
whole  imagination  is  seriously  af- 
fi  fled,  and  the  most  profoimd  me- 
lancholy, together  with  a  iicrvous 
ic\cr,  or^  which  is  still  more  dread- 
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ful,  with  total  insanity,  are  tlie  in- 
evitable consequences. 

Consolatory  arguments  being  the 
first  remedy  that  can  be  adminis- 
tered, recourse  should  be  had  to 
whatever  is  chearful,  or  calculated 
to  dispel  thought,  and  to  divert  the 
mind  from  brooding  over  its  real  or 
imaginary  woes.  Gentle  opiates, 
cautiously  taken,  may  occasionally 
be  of  great  service  in  tliis  preying 
disease ;  but  daily  exercise  in  the 
open  air  must  on  no  account  be 
neglefted ;  the  body  should  be  fre- 
quently rubbed  with  dry  cloths, 
and  perflimed  with  vinegar,  amber, 
or  other  fragrant  matters  :  the  tepid 
bath  will  also  be  found  of  eminent 
advan*:ag-';  and,  if  possible,  tJie 
patient  ought  to  be  removed  to  a 
more  genial  climate. — Mild  wines, 
if  drunk  with  moderation,  will  be 
often  produttive  of  the  happiest 
efteds;  but,  if  they  be  intempe- 
rately  used,  their  strong  tendency 
to  generate  an  acid,  cannot  fail  to 
deprave  the  appetite,  and  disorder 
the  stomach. 

GRIPES,  or  Colic,  in  Far- 
riery, a  disorder,  with  wliich 
horses  are  frequently  afi'ected.  As 
it  arises  from  various  causes,  its 
treatment  must  necessarily  differ  ; 
and  as  the  most  judicious  farriers 
have  divided  this  malady  into  three 
species,  we  have  adopted  such  di- 
vision, because  there  is  no  distem- 
per incident  to  that  useful  animal, 
which  is  more  frequently  misma- 
naged by  ignorant  pretenders,  and 
consequently  becomes  incurable. 

The  tirst  species  is  tliejlatulent 
colic,  which  is  generally  occasioned 
by  wind  in  the  bowels,  after  drink- 
ing cold  water,  when  the  horse  is 
hot  J  or  the  perspirable  matter  is 
retained,  and  repelled  on  the  bcrw- 
cls,  by    catching   cold ;    in   either 
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case,  those  parts  become  violently 
distendi'd. — This  species  of  the  dis- 
ease may  bf'  distinguished  by  the 
rambling  of  confined  air  in  the  in- 
testines, and  the  rfestlessue.s  of  the 
animal  afFeded,   which  often  lies 
down,  and  rises  almost  instantly 
■with  a  violent  sprin^  ;  striking  his 
belly  with  his  hinder  feet,  stamping 
with  those  before,  and  refusing  Lis 
food.     The  horse  is  frequently  at- 
tacked witli  a  kind  of  convulsions, 
and  falls  into  profuse  sweats,  which 
are    quickly    succeeded    by    cold 
damps.     He  strives  repeatedly  to 
stale,  turning  his  head  tohis  flanks, 
rolling  en   the  ground,    apd    fre- 
quently lying  on  his  back.     The 
symptom  last  mentioned  arises  from 
a  reteniion  of  urine,  which  gene- 
rally attends  the  flatulent  colic,  and 
is  often  increased  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  dung  pressing  on  tiie  neck 
pf  the  bladder. — ^The  hrst  remedy 
is,  to  introduce  into  the  straight  gut, 
a    small   hand  dipped   in   oil,    by 
which  the  confined  .-^ir  obtains  a 
passage  ;  and,  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der being  thus  relieved,  the  sup- 
pression of  urine  will  be  removed. 
Next,    the  following    preparation 
will   be  of  considerable    service : 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine, and  a  similar  quantity  of 
juniper-berries  pounded;  one  ounce 
of  salt-petre,  one  dram  of  oil  of 
juniper,  and  two  drams  of  salt  of 
tartar.      Let  these  ingiedients  be 
formed  into  a  ball  with  syrup,  and 
given  to  the  gnimal  affected ;  after 
which  it  may  be  washed  down  with 
a  deco6tion  of  juniper- berris,  or 
with  a  little  ale. — But,  if  the  horse 
neither  break  wind,  nor  stale  plen- 
tifully, it  will  be  requisite  to  repeat 
the  ball  at  the  expiration  of  two 
hours,    with  the  addition   of  one 
dram  of  salt  of  anaber.     He  should 
likewise  be  gently  exercised  during 
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the  continuance  of  the  fit.-^A  clys- 
ter may  be  given  either  dur  ng  tlie 
interval  of  taking  the  balls,  or 
alone,  and  occasionally  repeated : 
for  this  purpose  farriers  use  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients,  viz.  Two  hand- 
fuls  of  chamomile  flowers,  an  ounce  ' 
of  anise-seeds,  and  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  fennel  and  coriander  seeds  : 
these  are  to  be  boiled  in  three  quarts 
of  water,  till  they  are  reduced  to 
two  ;  when  half  a  pint  of  gin  should 
be  added,  togeliier  with  half  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  amber,  aqd  eight 
oujjces  of  oil  of  chamomile.  We 
conceive,  however,  that  instead  of 
tiie  last  three  expensive  articles,  a 
pint  of  common,  or  linseed  oil,  will 
answer  a  similar  purpose. — By  a 
judicious  application  of  these  reme- 
dies, the  animal  will  be  consider- 
ably relieved ;  and,  if  his  restless- 
ness cease,  and  he  continue  quiet 
for  an  hour  or  longer,  no  danger 
need  be  apprehended, 

2.  The  bilioiis,  or  inflammatory 
gripes,  are  attended  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  flatulent  colic,  to- 
gether v/ith  a  considerable  degree 
of  fever,  panting,  and  dryness  of 
tlie  mouth.  The  hori>e  frequently 
discharges  a  small  quantity  of  dung, 
together  with  a  hot  scalding  water. 
If  the  urine  appear  of  a  blackish,  or 
reddish  colour,  accompanied  with 
a  fetid  smell,  a  mortification  will 
speedily  ensue.  —  To  counteract 
these  dangerous  symptoms,  the  dis- 
ten^pered  animal  should  immedi- 
ately lose  three  quarts  of  blood  j 
which  operation  ought  to  be  re- 
peated, unless  a  favourable  change 
take  place  witliin  three  hours..  The 
clyster  above-mentioned,  should  be 
inje6ted  thrice  a-day,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  two  ounces  of  nitre  dis- 
solved in  water  :  large  draughts  of 
gum-water  should  be  allowed,  and 
a  pint  of  the  following  drink  ad- 
Kiinistered 
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mmistered  every  three  hours,  tUl 
sev'eral  loose  stools  are  procured  ; 
when  it  may  be  repeated  every 
night  and  morning,  till  the  disorder 
be  removed  :  Let  three  ounces  of 
senna,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt  of 
tartar  be  infused  in  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  for  one  or  two  hours ; 
when  the  Hquor  should  he  strained, 
adding  two  ounces  of  the  common 
lenitive  ele6luary,  and  four  ounces 
of  Glauber's  salt.  If.  not'.vitb- 
standing  these  remc;dies,  the  ia- 
flamraator}'  symptoms  become  moi'e 
violent,  the  event  will  in  gi;neral 
be  fatal.  A  strong  decortion  of 
Peruvian  bark  is  the  o;ly  medicine 
that  may  probably  atford  relief;  a 
pint  of  which  ought  to  be  given 
every  three  hours,  with  half  a  pint 
of  Port- wine. 

3.  The  dry  gripes  arise  chiefly 
from  costiveness  ;  they  arc  known 
by  the  animal's  restlessness,  and 
frequent  but  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  clung.  In  this  case,  the  straight 
gut  should  be  relieved  in  the  man- 
ner above  direfted  for  the  flatulent 
colic;  an  emollient  clyster,  consist- 
ing of  two  or  three  quarts  of  thin 
water  gruel,  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  salad-oil, 
should  be  injected  lukewarm,  three 
times  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  :  and  the  purging  drink,  pre- 
scribed for  the  inflammatory  gripes, 
may  be  given  till  the  bov/els  be 
unloaded,  and  the  symptoms  abate. 

The  projier  diet  for  horses  at- 
tacked with  either  species  of  this 
painful  disorder,  ought  to  be  scalded 
bran,  thin  water-gruel,  or  v/iiat  is 
called  by  farriers  white  water; 
which  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
four  ounces  of  gum  arable  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  mixing  the 
whole  with  the  animal's  usual  drink. 

GROMWELL,  or  Litkosper- 
mum,  L,  a  genus  of  perennial  plants, 
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comprising  several  species,  theprln- 
ci[>al  of  which  are  : 

1 .  The  o/^'.-i«aZc,Gommon  Grom- 
well,  or  (^omill,Gr3y-mi!l,or  Gray- 
millet,  which  grows  in  dry  gravelly 
soils,  and  flowers  in  the  nionrhs  of 
INIny  and  June. — The  seed  of  this 
plant  atfords  excellent  flour,  which 
might  intimes  of  scarcity  be  con- 
verted into  bread.  F'om  the  rind 
of  tlie  root,  a  red  cc-;riur  may  be 
extrafted,  and  it  is  aio  j  employed 
in  the  North  of  Europe  's  an  inof- 
fensive paint  for  the  face,  especially 
by  country-girls.  Its  seeds  were 
formerly  meuicinal,  br"  .jossess  no 
pecuhar  properties;  iriough  Hal- 
le r  observes  that  tlie  plant  itself  is 
narcotic.  ..:.,.  ■: 

2.  The  arvense,  Corn,  or  Bastard' 
Gromwell,  Gromili,  or  AlLinet;  a. 
noxious  weed,  which  is  common 
in  corn-helda,  and  flowers  also  ia 
iMay  and  Jane.-— The  juice  of  tho 
root  is  likewise  used  as  a  paint :  its 
rind  tinges  wax  and  oil  of  a  fine  red 
colour,  similar  to  that  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  the  foreign 
Alkanet.-— Sheep  and  goats  eat  tiie 
Bastard  Gromwell,  but  cows  do 
not  i-elish  it ;  and  it  is  totally  refused 
by  hogs  and  horses. 

Ground -i^sH.  See  Gout- 
weed. 

Gkound-furze,  See  Rest- 
harrow. 

GROUND-IVY,  Gill,  or  Ale- 
hoof,  Glechoma  Hcderacea,  L.  an 
indigenous  plant,  thriving  in  groves, 
hedges,  and  shady  places  ;  flower- 
ing in  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

Ground-ivy  lias  a  pecviliar  strong 
odour ;  it  is  of  a  bitter  and  slightly 
aromatic  tasle.  Its  leaves  contain 
an  essential  oil,  destitute  of  smell, 
lliis  plant  was  formerly  held  in 
great  estimation,  and  supposed  to 
pos-sess  eminent  medicinal  virtues  j 
but  which  are  not  confirmed  by 
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later  experience.  In  obstinate 
coughs,  it  is  still  a  favourite  renriedy 
with  the  poor,  who  probalfly  expe- 
rience its  good  effe«El^  by  persever- 
ing in  its  use,  and  abstaining  from 
animal  food. 

The  expressed  juice  mixed  with 
a  little  wine,  and  applied  morning 
and  evening,  is  said  to  destroy  the 
white  specks  sometimes  occurring 
on  the  eyes  of  horses. 

It  is  observable,  tliat  plants  grow- 
ing near  the  ground-ivy,  do  not. 
prosper;  and  that  this  vegetable 
proves  hurtful  to  horses,  if  tliey  eat 
it  in  any  quantity ;  nor  should  it 
be  given  to  diseased  sheep,  though 
it  is  a  grateful  and  salutary  food  to 
them,  when  in  health.  But  horses 
are  not  very  partial  to  it ;  and  it  is 
totally  refused  by  cows,  hogs,  and 
goats. 

GROUND-NUTS,orGRouND- 
PEASE,  the  Arrachis  Hijpogaios 
Amcricanus  of  Ray,  a  plant  culti- 
vated in  the  West  Indies  by  the 
Kegroes.  When  in  flower,  it  in- 
clines towards  tlie  earth,  into  which 
the  pointal  enters,  and  extends  to 
a  certain  depth,  where  the  seed- 
vessel  and  fruit  are  formed  ;  so  that 
the  latter  attains  to  maturity  under 
ground.  As  large  crops  of  this 
vegetable  are  produced  on  light 
sandy  lands,  of  little  value,  it  may 
perhaps  be  advantageously  culti- 
vated in  the  southern  counties  of 
Britain, 

The  seeds  or  fruit,  when  bruised 
and  expressed  through  canvas  bags, 
afford  a  pure,  clear,  and  savory  oil, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Wat- 
soN,  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, both  culinary  and  medicinal , 
as  those  obtained  from  olives  or  al- 
monds. The  oil  of  ground-nuts, 
however,  possesses  a  great  advan- 
tage, as  it  will  admit  of  being  kept 
fijr  a  considerable  time,  w'ithput 
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becoming  rancid,  or  reqtiiring  any 
particular  care,  even  during  tlie 
heat  of  summer.  As  one  bushel  of 
the  seeds,  when  expressed,  yields  a 
gallon  of  pure  oil  without,  and  a 
much  larger  quantity,  though  of 
inferior  quality,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  they  deserve  to  be  more  gene- 
rally known  and  imported.  The 
value  of  a  bu.hel  of  these  nuts,  in 
South  Carolina,  did  not  exceed 
eight-pence  in  the  year  l76S,when 
specimens  of  the  seeds  were  pro- 
duced before  the  Royal  Society, 
and  an  account  given  in  the  59th 
vol.  of  their  Philosophical  Trans- 
tions  for  1  JQq. 

GROUND  PINE,  or  Ajuga 
Chamcppitys,  L.  an  indigenous 
plant  growing  in  sandy  fallows,  and 
flowering  in  the  months  of  April 
and  June.  It  possesses  a  bitter  and 
acrimonious  ta.ste,  and  though  it 
has  often  been  recommended  as  a 
medicine  for  tie  cure  of  the  gout, 
jaundice,  and  intermitting  fevers, 
yet  its  real  efficacy  in  tliese  diseases 
is  not  ascertained. 

GROUNDSEL,  the  Commok, 
or  Senecio  vulgaris,  L.  an  indige- 
nous plant,  growing  on  cultivated 
grounds,  rubbish,  and  hi  court- 
yards ;  it  flowers  from  April  to 
September.  A  strong  infusion  of 
this '  weed  excites  vomiting  ;  tlie 
bruised  leaves  afford  a  refrigerant 
and  healing  application  to  boils. — 
Its  seeds  are  very  agreeable  to  gold- 
finches and  linnets  confined  in 
cages. — Cows  do  not  relish  this 
plant :  it  is,  however,  eaten  by 
goats  and  swine,  but  refused  by 
horses  and  sheep. 

There  is  another  usefiil  species  of 
tlie  groundsel,  the  Senecio  Jacoioea; 
for  which  we  refer  to  Rag- wort. 

GROUSE,  or  Gkowse,  Tetrao 
tetrix,  L.  a  native  bird,  which  is 
found  in  woody  and  mountainous 

situ- 
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Vilaat'ions,  chiefly  in  North  Britain. 
The  male  is  two  feet  in  length,  and 
weighs  nearly  four  pounds  ;  while 
the  female  is  only  about  half  that 
length  and  weight  :  5he  deposits 
six  or  sevei\eggs,  which  are  hatch- 
ed late  in  the  summer ;  and  the 
young  birds  subsist  at  first  on  ants' 
fggs,  and  wild  mountain  berries. 

Towards  autumn,  grouse  fire- 
quently  descend  from  tlie  moun- 
tains, and  feed  on  corn  :  as  they 
grow  older,  tlieir  principal  food  is 
derived  from  the  tops  of  heath, 
and  the  cones  of  the  pine-tree,  by 
which  they  acquire  a  delicate  fla- 
vour, and  are  speedily  fattened.  At 
present,  these  birds  are  rarely  found 
in  England,  though  grousc-shoodng 
is  a  favourite  sport  in  various  parts 
of  Scotland. 

GROVE,  in  gardening,  is  a  small 
wood  impervious  to  tlie  rays  of  the 
sun. 

Groves  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  our  gardens  :  they  al- 
so aftbrd  the  greatest  relief  against 
tlie  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  while 
tlie  rest  of  tlie  garden  is  parched 
with  heat  j  so  that  without  a  grove, 
every  large  garden  must  be  defec- 
tive. 

Groves  are  either  open  or  close. 
The  former  are  con)posed  of  large 
shady  trees,  arranged  at  such  dist- 
ances as  to  prevent  the  rays  of  the 
sun  from  penetrating  through  their 
intertwining  branches.  Close  groves 
frequently  contain  large  trees  ;  but 
tlie  ground  beneath  is  so  thickly 
planted  with  shrubs  as  to  form  pri- 
vate walks,  sheltered  from  tiie 
wind.  These  are  often  contrived, 
in  order  to  bound  the  open  groves, 
or  to  conceal  tlie  walls  or  other  in- 
closures  of  the  garden  :  and,  when 
pioperly  laid  out,  with  dry  walks 
winding  tlirough  them,  between 
^a;;;rant  slirubs  and  flowers  appa- 
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rently  irregular,  they  have  a  most 
pleasing  effect. 

In  the  planting  of  groves,  the 
trees  should  be  placed  at  diagonal 
intervals,  by  which  mode  tliey  wilt 
acquire  a  more  noble  appearance, 
and  also  form  a  sliade  much  sooner 
than  such  as  are  planted  in  direft 
lines. 

GRUB,  in  Zoology,  the  Eng- 
lish name  for  worms,  or  maggots, 
hatched  from  the  eggs  of  beetles. 

Grubs  are  an  excellent  bait  for 
many  kinds  of  fish.  In  angling 
lor  the  grayling  (see  Umber)  as 
well  as  trout,  the  ash-gruh  is  pre- 
ferable to  all  others.  This  insect  is 
of  a  milk-white  colour,  a  plump 
round  form,  with  a  red  head.  There 
is  another  very  common  grub, 
which  is  longer  and  thinner  than 
the  ash-grub  ;  has  also  a  red  head, 
but  two  rows  of  legs  along  the 
belly  ;  it  is  tougher  and  yellower. 
To  preserve  grubs,  they  should  be 
kept  in  bran,  whicli  will  render 
them  very  firm  ;  but  tlie  ash-grub 
is  always  so  ten  ler,  that  it  can  witli 
difficulty  be  employed  as  a  bait : 
hence,  it  should  be  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  stiff  hair  witli  the  arming, 
and  about  a  straw's  breadth  left  to 
projeft  at  the  head  of  the  hook,  to 
prevent  the  grub  from  sliding  ofl; 
when  baited.  The  horse-hair  iTiust 
be  white,  or  of  a  coloiir  perfectly 
resembling  that  of  the  bait;  as 
otherwise  it  will  be  suspefted  by 
the  fish. — For  the  different  methods 
of  destroying  grubs,  in  general,  see 
Chafer. 

GRUBBING,  in  agriculture,  a 
term  used  b)'  farmers  to  denote  the 
extirpation  of  trees. 

Old  trees  which  are  past  grow- 
ing should  be  taken  up  by  the  roots, 
and  young  ones  planted  in  their 
stead.  This  is,  in  most  places,  a 
tedious  operation^  thotigh  in  some 
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coanties  a  machine  is  employed  for 
this  purpose,  which  considerably 
faciihates  the  labour  ami  lessens 
the  expeiice  of  remtjving  the  roots. 
It  consists  o<"  an  iron  hoo  ,  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  long,  with  a 
large  iron  ring  afiixeJ  to  its  handle. 
The  ground  about  the  root  beiiiJ 
cleared  away,  and  the  strag2;ling 
horizontal  roots  cnt  ofl",  the  point 
of  tlie  hook  is  fastened  to  son)K  part 
of  the  stump  ;  and  a  long  lever  of 
sufficient  strength  placed  through 
the  ring.  Tims  arranged,  two 
nicn  at  tlic  extremity  ol  the  le^  er 
force  it  in  every  diredion,  till  the 
loot  is  torn  out,  twisting  otf  tlie 
tap-roots  at  some  distance  under 
ground. 

This  method  a^^pears  to  he  very 
efiednnl  in  stubbing  up  the  nxjts 
of  underwood  ;  but,  when  those 
of  very  large  trees  are  to  be  ex- 
tracted, it  will  be  advisable  previ- 
ously to  cleave  them  witli  w'edges 
into  several  parts,  and  dien  to  take 
them  up  separately.  —  See  also 
Berne-Machjve  :  vol.  i.  p.  2o'.i. 

GUAIACUJM,  or  Lignum  vitic, 
Zj.  is  a  genus  of  plants  producing 
tliree  species,  tlie  principal  of  which 
is  the  officinale,  or  Common  Lig- 
num Vitae,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies. — It  may,  in  colder  climates, 
be  propagated  by  seeds  sown  in 
pots  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  but 
it  is  seldom  cultivated  in  this  coun- 

^'y-  ... 

T;  e  wood  of  this  species  is  of 
equal  utility  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
and  in  medicine ;  being  so  heavy  a3 
to  sink  when  immersed  in  water. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  West 
Indies  for  the  wheels  and  cogs  of 
.sugar-mills,  and  is  also  frequently 
formed  into  mortars,  bowls,  and 
other  ntt.nsils. 

The  wood,  guin,  a«d  b3)k,  are 
all  cmplojed  in  mcdiciae,  though 
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the  two  first  are  chiefly  used  in 
Euroue, 

Guni  Guaiacum  is  of  a  friable 
Qature,  of  a  deep  greenish  colour, 
but  sometimes  of  a  rerjdish  hue; 
and  has  a  pungent  acrid  taste. — 
There  is  aixjther  spontaneous  eX' 
udatiou  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
this  tree,  which  i-  called  vative 
gum  ;  it  is  imported  in  saiall  irre- 
gular, semi-pelluc'.d  pieces  j  and  t» 
much  purer  tlian  that  extra6ked  by 
incision. 

The  general  virtues  of  Guaiacum 
are  those  of  a  warm  aromatic  me- 
dicine :  it  strengthens  tlie  stomjwb 
and  other  viscera,  and  greatly  pro- 
motes the  discharges  of  i\rine  and 
perspiration.  He:;ce  it  is  of  espe- 
cial service  in  cutaneous  eruptions 
and  disorders  arising  front  obstruc- 
tions of  the  excretory  gLnds  : — '^iy 
rheumatic  and  other  pains,  unat- 
tended witli  fever,  the  liberal  use 
of  gum  guaiacum  has  often  afforded 
considerable  relief.  It  is  likewise 
a  good  laxative,  and  furnishes  a 
more  active  medicine  than  either, 
the  wood  or  bark  of  this  tree. 

Gum  Guaiacn:Pjwhen  dissolved 
in  rum,  or  combined  with  water^ 
by  means  of  rimcilage  or  tlie  yolk' 
of  an  egg,  or  in  the  form  of  a  tinc- 
ture or  elixir,  has  been  found  use-- 
ful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  or  even 
in  such  wandering  pains  of  tlie* 
stomach  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
as  could  be  attributed  to  the  retro-: 
cedent  goutj  in  which  cases  a 
small  table-spoonful  of  the  emul- 
sion may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

GUDGLON,  in  Ichthyology,  is 
a  species  of  the  Bar  bus,  or  Bar- 
bel J  which  see.  It  inhabits  most 
ruiming  waters,  small  streams,  such 
as  the  river  Lea,  and  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  New  River, 
near  Loadon.     Though  small,  this 
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fish  is  highly  esteemed  for  Its  fine 
flavour. 

Gudgeons  generally  hide  them- 
selves under  weeds,  in  rough  wa- 
ter, and  among  the  sedge  grow- 
f     ing  at  the  sides  of  rivers,  particu- 
:     larly  during  the  spawning  season, 
'     which  commences  abou!:  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  terminates   with 
the  month  of  May.     When  full  of 
spawn,  tliey  are  of  a  superior  fla- 
vour, and  this  period  includes  the 
iatter  part  of  March,  and  ilie  tirst 
iialf  of  April. 

The  proper  season  for  taking 
gudgeon  is  in  the  montlis  of 
March,  April,  and  May,  but  the 
*  rods,  lines,  baits,  6cc.  ditfc-r  in  se- 
veral material  respects,  according 
■to  the  particular  time  of  the  year 
iixed  upon  for  angling.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  the  rods  should  be  of 
a  small  size,  and  the  line  a  single 
horse-bair,  or  that  of  a  goat  may  be 
substimted.  The  hooks  should  al- 
so be  very  sm:ill,  three  or  four  of 
which  must  be  affixed  to  each  line, 
at  the  distance  of  six  inches  from 
each  other ;  and  the  depths  at 
■which  the  sportsman  is  to  angle, 
vary  according  to  the  season  of  tlie 
year,  the  nature  of  the  water,  and 
other  circumstances.  The  most 
general  bait  for  gudgeons  are, 
blood- worms  and  wliite-paste. 

On  taking  his  stand,  the  angler 
jmay  throw  in  bread  as  a  ground- 
bait  j  but  the  common  method  of 
disturbing  the  bed  of  the  river  with 
a  rake,  should  be  adopted  only  in 
warm  seasons.  Sometimes  it  is 
attended  with  good  etteds  io plumb 
the  bottom,  or  at  least  to  drop  the 
plummet  rather  d(iej).  A  curious 
double  plugged  float,  and  small 
shot,  fixed  at  about  three  inches 
fi'oni  the  hook,  is  generally  used 
with    success    in    catching    these 
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•  GUELDER-ROSE,  or  Vihur- 
num,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  com- 
prisaig  twenty-two  species,  two  of 
which  are  natives  of  Britain. 

1.  The  Lantana,  Mealy  Gud- 
der-rose,  Pliant  Mealy  Tree,  or 
Wayfaring  Tree,  which  grows  ia 
calcareous  soils  to  the  height  of 
18  or  20  fi.et,  m  Woods  and  hedges  j. 
it  produces  large  white  flowers 
in  May,  and  black  farinaceous 
berries  in  0.;iobcr.  The  young 
branches  and  rind  of  the. trunk  of 
this  species  may  be  employed  for 
bands  and  cords.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  esteemed  for  its  beautiful 
foliage,  which  renders  it  an  orria- 
ment  to  parks  and  plantations.  The 
bark  of  its  root  is  used  for  the^^re- 
paration  of  bird-lime  ;  the  berries 
attract  birds,  and  aie  of  a  drying, 

•  astringent  nature. 

2.  I'he  Opidus,  Common  Guel- 
.der-rose,  or  Water  Elder,  which 

grows  it)  woods  and  damp  hedges.j 
bears  wiiite  blossoms  in  May  or 
June,  and  red  berries  ui  Septem- 
ber.— When  in  bloom,  this  tree 
exhibits  a  singularly  fine  appear- 
ance :  the  flowers,  though  small, 
are  formed  into  large  globular  um- 
bels, whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Snoiv-lalL  trtc. — Birds  are  eu- 
ticed  by  the  red  berries,  but  will 
not  eat  them. — According  toBECu- 
STEiN,  these  berries  may  be  pre- 
served in  vinegar,  and  the  tough, 
iiard  wood  is  employed  by  shoe- 
makers for  small  pegs  of  heels. 

GUINEA,  a  British  gold  coin, 
thus  denominated,  because  the  pre- 
cious ore  from  which  the  first  gui- 
neas were  coined,  was  originaily 
imported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

The  value  or  •  rate  of  tliis  coin 
has  frequently  varied :  wi,en  flrst 
struck,  its  current  price  was  20s.  j 
on  account  of  tjie  scarcity  of  gold, 
it    afterwards    advanced    to    21s, 

and 
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and  6d.;  but  its  present  nominal 
Value  is  31s. 

If  tlie  pound  weight  (troy)  of 
gol J  be  divided  into  8p  parts,  each 
of  them  will  be  equal  to  half  a 
guinea,  so  that  1 2  ounces  contain 
44f  guineas. — As  this  favourite 
coin  is  gradually  disappearing,  we 
think  it  superfluous  to  state  its  ac^ 
curate  proportion  of  pure  gold  and 
alloy  : — it  has  been  confidently  re- 
ported, that  English  guineas  have 
lately  been  exchanged  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  especially  in  Ham- 
Inirgb,  at  from  24  to  '15  shillings. 
Such  temptations,  however,  will 
induce  only  those  persons  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity,  who  are  now 
almost  exclusively  in  the  posses- 
sion of  gold,  wliile  they  accommo- 
date us  with  pa/)er. 

GUINEA-GRASS,  a  valuable 
species  of  herbage,  thus  denomi- 
nated, as  it  was  first  discovered  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  whence  it  was 
brought  to  Jamaica,  and  afterwards 
imported  into  this  country. 

In  point  of  real  utility,  tJiis  plant 
ranks,  in  Jamaica,  next  the  su- 
gar-cane ;  for  the  breeding  farms 
throughout  the  island  were  origi- 
nally established,  and  are  still  sup- 
ported, chiefly  by  means  of  the 
Guinea-grass,  which  bestows  ver- 
dure and  fertility  on  lands  that 
would  otherwise  not  deserve  to  be 
cultivated. — About  ten  years  since, 
it  was  also  introduced  into  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  now  success- 
fully cultivated,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  seven  feet :  it  admits  of 
being  frequently  cut,  and  makes 
cxceilf-nt  hay.  Cattle  eat  it,  both 
in  a  fresh  and  dry  state,  with  gieat 
avidity :  hence  the  culture  of  this 
valuable  herbage  has  been  strongly 
recommended  to  the  farmers  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 
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GUINEA-HEN,  or  mmin-' 
vielcagris,  J,,  au  exotic  spi-cies  of 
gallinaceous  fowl,  which  is  a  na- 
tive of  Africa.  Its  body  is  sloped 
in  a  manner  similar  to  tiiat  of  a 
partridge,  and  its  dark  grey  colour 
is  beautifully  variegated  with  white 
spots, 

Gninea-hens  are  not  so  tame 
and  domestic  as  our  native  fowls, 
and  frequently  of:casion  considera- 
ble trouble  to  their  keepers,  by 
flying  into  hedges  and  bushes, 
especially  during  tlie  niglit,  where 
they  lay,  and  hatch  their  eggs,  of 
which  they  frequently  deposit  from 
100  to  150.  Nevertheless,  they 
breed  tolerably  well  in  this  climate; 
their  flesh  is  generally  white,  ten- 
der, and  sweet,  though  it  is  some- 
times found  perfe6tly  black. 

GUINEA-PIG,  or,  as  it  is  more 
properly  termed,  the  Restless  Ca- 
vy,  Cavia  Coiaya,  is  not  a  native 
of  Guinea,  but  of  Brasil,  whence  it 
has  been  imported  into  Europe. — . 
It  is  about  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  its  white  body  is  variegated 
with  irregular  black  and  orange- 
coloured  spots.  The  female  breeds 
at  two  months  old,  and  brings 
forth  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  young 
ones,  several  times  in  the  course  of 
tlie  year,  after  a  gestation  of  three 
weeks. 

Guinea-pigs  feed  on  all  kinds  of 
herbs,  but  are  particularly  fond  of 
parsley,  as  likewise  of  apples  aiid 
other  fruit.  In  their  wild  state, 
they  muitiply  prodigiously,  and 
would  become  innumerable,  if  they 
were  capable  of  sustaining  cold  and 
moisture.  Cats  are  their  natural 
enemies  ;  but  their  haunts  being 
supposed  to  be  exempt  from  tlie 
inroads  of  rats,  guinea-pigs  might 
be  usefully  reared  in  country 
places  infested  with  tliose  preda- 
tory 
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tnry  nnlmnls ;  as  they  afford  a  pa- 
latable and  wholesome  food.  In  a 
domestic  state,  they  are  \ery  rest- 
less, and  make  a  continual  noise, 
binillar  to  the  grunt  of  a  young  pig. 

GuiN'EA-wnr.AT.     See  Maize. 

GULL,  or  Lams,  in  ornitho- 
logv,  a  genus  of  aquatic  birds,  com- 
prising eleven  sj)ecies,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  parasi- 
ticus, or  Dung-hunter  :  it  is 
about  21  inches  in  length  ;  the  up- 
per parts  of  its  body,  wings,  and 
tail,  are  black  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  breast  dusky,  &c.  It  com- 
monly frequents  the  Hebrides  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  retires 
about  August.  It  is  also  tbund  in 
the  Orkney  Inlands,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Yorkshire,  where  it  is 
called  the  feasa;  The  female  con- 
strufts  her  nest  of  grass  and  moss, 
on  a  hillock,  in  some  marshy  situa- 
tion in  which  she  deposits  two  ash- 
coloured  eggs  spotted  with  black, 
and  about  the  size  of  those  of  a 
hen. — FuvKK,  a  German  natu- 
ralist, informs  us  that  these  eggs 
are  found  in  such  numbers,  on  an 
island  which  is  uninhabited,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Amsterdam,  that  it  is 
lett  at  the  annual  rent  of  20,(X)0 
florins. 

Gulls,  in  general,  fly  but  slow- 
.ly,  thougii,  when  in  pursuit  of 
other  birds,  they  often  attack  and 
compel  ihcra  to  disgorge  the  fish, 
-or  other  food,  which  the  gulls  .de- 
vour with  avidity, 

GULLEl',  or  Oesophagus,  in 
anatomy,  is  a  long,  round,  and 
capacious  tube,  destined  to  cou- 
.  vey  the  food  from  the  mouth  into 
the  stomach.  It  descends  between 
the  windpipe  (which  see)  and  the 
joints  of  the  neck  and  back,  as. tar 
as  the  fifth  joint  of  the  spine,  \Vhere 
it  turns  somewhat  to  the  right  till 
it  arrives  at  the  ninth ;  where .  it 
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again  changes  its  direftion  towards 
the  left,  climbs  over  the  aorta,  or 
the  largest  blood-vessel  in  the  hu- 
man body  ;  and,  after  rising  above 
it,  penetrates  the  midriff,  aiid  then 
extends  to  the  left  orifice  of  tlie 
stomach. 

Instead  of  enlarging  upon  the 
situation  and  strudure  of  the  gul- 
let, we  shall  give  a  few  direttions 
tor  removing  substances  stopt  be- 
tween the  mouth  and  the  stomach. 

If  the  matter  detained  within  the 
gullet,  is  of  an  alimentary  or  harm- 
less nature,  it  may  then  safely  be 
pushed  down  by  means  of  a  heated 
and  oiled  wax-candle,  to  render  it 
flexible  j  because  the  manrier  in 
which  the  obstru61ioh  is  formed, 
may  often  occasion  death. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  substances 
swallowed  are  indigestible,  such  as 
pins,  needles,  pieces  of  bone,  glass, 
buckles  or  other  pointed  bodies, 
immediate  attempts  should  be  made 
to  extract  them  :  When  they  have 
not  descended  too  low,  the  fingers 
will  frequently  be  sufficient  to  reach, 
and  withdraw  them,  but  if  they 
be  deeper  within  the  gullet,  other 
means  must  be  instantly  adopted  ; 
as  delay  may  prave  fatal.  For  ti)is 
purpose,  the  most  simple  instru- 
ment is  a  crotchet,  or  a  kind  of 
hook,  made  of  smooth  and  thin 
iron  wire,  by  ber.ding  it  into  an 
oblong  ring  at  one  end,  rcfleftiiig 
.  the  wire  to  the  top,  and  forming  a 
large  handle  :  thus,  no  pointed  part 
will  injure  the  throat  by  introduc- 
ing the  hook  ;  and  there  Mill  be  no 
danger  of  its  slipping  from  the  ope- 
rator's hand.  Wc  have  seen  a  more 
e&e6lual  instrument  contiivcd  by  a 
double  and  triple  ring  of  thin  wiies 
crossing  each  other  in  an  oval  form, 
so  as  to  leave  spaces  between  them, 
in  order  to  loosen  and  extract  a  pin, 
or  other  sharp  substance :  the  liandlc 
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Anwst,  in  either  case,  be  somewhaf 
bent,  and  ffccommodated  to  the 
curve  of  the  neck. 

As,  however,  the  constmdrtion 
^f  such  a  crotchet  requires  some 
fngcrruitv ;  and  as  wires  may  not 
always  be  at  hand,  there  is  another 
more  simple  and  expeditious  me- 
thod of  procuring  reHef,  by  means 
of  a  small  pie-ce  of  dry  sponge,  or 
tough  meat,  which  should  be  fas- 
tened to  a  tine  silken  or  linen  tnpe, 
so  that  after  swallowing  the  sjionge 
or  meat,  it  may  again  be  gradually 
extra6led.  Thus  we  have  frequent- 
ly seen  pins,  or  sharp  pieces  of  bone, 
removed  without  farther  inconve- 
nience. In  order  to  facilitate  the 
operation,  a  little  lukewarm  milk 
or  water  should  be  swallowed  by 
the  patient,  before  the  string  is 
•withdrawn  from  the  throat. 

If,  however,  none  of  these  ex- 
pedients prove  successful,  it  will 
be  necessar)^  either  to  administer  an 
«metic,  consistingof  half  adram  of 
ipecacuanha  in  powder,  to  be  taken 
in  a  draught:  or,  if  the  patient  be 
unable  to  swallow,  to  excite  vomit- 
ing by  stimulating  his  throat  with 

•a  feather  dipped  in  sweet  oil ; — 
^nd,  if  this  attempt  likewise  be  in- 
effcAual,  a '  clyster,  made  by  boil- 
ing one  otince  of  tobacco  in  tiiree 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  water,  and 

'ihen  straining  the  decoftion,  should 
be  given  in  "dangerous  cases; — such 
an  injeilrtioii  has  often  been  attended 

Hvith  speedy  vom.iting,  and  the  con- 
sequent dibcharge  of  the  substance 
which  obstruuled  the  gullet. 

After  these  remedies  have  been 
fairly  rriQd,  no  oti.er  prospeA  re- 
mains of  saving  the  patient's  life, 
thah  by  opening  the  wind-pipe,  an 
operation  which,  in  the  liands  of  a 
skilful  surgeori,  is  neither  difficult, 

■  lior  painful  to  the  person  threatened 
with  sufFocation, 
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GUNi,  a  concrete  vegetable 
juice  which  possesses  no  peculiar 
sme'l,  or  taste  ;  it  forms  a  viscid  or 
mucilaginous  solution  in  water,  but 
is  not  acted  upon  either  by  spirits, 
or  oils  :  it  burns  in  fire  witliout 
melting  or  inflaming,  and  is  not 
dissipated  by  evaporation. 

Gums  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  genuine  and  impure.  In 
the  former  class  are  Gum  Arabic, 
Gum  Senega,  and  Gum  Traga- 
canth  :  the  giuns  of  plum  and 
cherr)'  trees,  &c.  The  latter  are 
such  as  contain  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  resin. 

Gum  Aralk  exudes  from  the 
Mimosa  Nilotica,  or  Egyptian  Aca- 
cia, which  abounds  in  Africa;  but 
according-to  Dr.  Swediaur,  it  is 
chiefly  obtained  by  boiling  the 
roots  of  certain  trees  growing  in 
Eg\'])t.  The  best  gum  used  in  this 
country  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  co- 
lour. On  account  of  its  glutinous 
properties,  it  is  preferred  as  a  de- 
mulcent in  coughs,  hoarseness,  and 
other  cattarrhal  aft'ections,  in  order 
to  obtund  or  mitigate  irritating  acri- 
monious humours,  and  to  supply 
the  loss  of  abraded  mucus.  It  has 
been  very  generally  Employed  ia 
stranc-uries,  and  other  urinary  com- 
plaints. 

G::m  Ammoniac.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  41. 

Gum  Copal.     See  Copal. 

Gum  Gualacum.     See   Guaia- 

CUM. 

Gum  Kino.     See  Kino, 
Gum  Lac.     See  Lac. 
Gum  Saiega.     See  Senega. 
Gum  Tragacanth.    See  Traga- 

CANTH. 

Gum  Elemi  exudes  from  the 
Amyris  elemifera,  a  native  of  South 
America,  whence  it  is  imported, 
and  sometimes  also  brought  from 
Uic  East  Indies,  llie  best  -sort  is 
ratiicr 
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faihcr  soft  and  transparent,  of  a 
pale  yellowish  cotourj  inclining  to 
green  ;  and  of  a  stronn^  but  pk-asing 
smell.  It  was  formerly  eniplovfid 
more  tlian  it  is  at  pr^-sent,  in  the 
compound  olntmertt  ofEleint,  which 
has  long  been  used  for  digesting 
and  cleansing  ulcers. 

Besides  its  utility  in  medicine, 
sum  is  of  considerable  service  in 
the  Arts  ;  and,  as  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  It  cannot  always  be  pro- 
cured genuine,  ditlerent  persons 
have  endeavoured  to  conlrlv  e  ssuch 
substitutes,  as  would  efteftually 
answer  the  same  purposes. — From 
these,  we  have  selected  tlie  follow- 
ing, as  being  most  easily  prepared, 
and  chiefly  from  substance  s  pro- 
duced in  this  country : 

The  first  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Albert  Akgell,  of  Bethnal- 
green,  Middlesex,  to  whom  a  pa- 
tent was  granted  in  January  17SI, 
for  hh Britannic  Elastic  Gum.  This 
preparation  consists  of  one  gallon 
of  linseed,  or  nut-oil,  lib.  of  bees- 
wax, 61bs.  of  glue  or  size,  |  lb.  of 
verdigrease,  a  similar  quantity  of  H- 
tharge,  and  two  quarts  of  spring  or 
rain-water.  These  ingredients  are 
to  be  melted  in  an  iron  kettie,  till 
they  acquire  the  consistence  of 
gum. — ^I'he  patentee  observes,  that 
£uch  composition  is  particularly 
serviceable  in  the  various  branches 
of  portrait  and  house-painting,  as 
it  renders  the  colours  durable,  and 
free  from  peeling  5  it  is  also  said  to 
be  of  great  utiity  in  tlie  gilding, 
painting,  &c.  of  sil1\s,  calicoes,  &c. 
and  in  dressino^  silk,  linen,  or  cot- 
ton, in  tlie  loom,  instead  of  gum 
or  paste,  so  as  to  strengtbeu  the 
threads  of  the  finest  cpttons.  He 
states  a  variety  of  other  uses,  a  mi- 
nute account  of  which  the  curious 
i;«49Jq:.^-ili  iiad  in  the  3d  vol.  of 
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the  '^  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Ma- 
niifaStiu'es." 

Another  patent  was'  obtained  irl 
June  17S8,  by  Mr.  Francis  l*/. a  1- 
KiE,  of  Glasgow,  merchant,  for  the 
invention  (discovered  to  him)  of  a 
snb.stitate  for  gum,  in  thickening- 
colours  fur  printing,  which  tiilly 
answers  tlie  purpose,  and  at  a  more 
reasonable  rate.  —  Tllis  article  15 
prepared  by  boiling,  flax-seed  in 
water,  ti^l  tlie  whole  substance  is 
completely  extracted  ;  the  liquor  is 
next  to  be  strained  through  a  lineii 
or  woollen  cloth,  and  boiled  down 
to  the  consistence  of  a  jelly.  It  is 
then  to  be  put  into  a  close  vessel, 
'arid  a  small  quantity  of  spirits,  or 
sweet  oil,  poured  on  the  top,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  in  a  fresh 
stale.— In  using  this  substitute,  the 
printer  is  diredted  to  put  a  ccJtaiu 
porticni  into  a  gaUon  of  colour,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  latter, 
and  the  particular  kind  of  work; 
while  \\z  should  regulate  himself 
by  trial,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
praftisetl  in  employing  common 
gum. 

GUM,  or  Gum-Secretion,  in 
horticulture,  is  a  kind  of  gangrene, 
or  morbid  production  of  gummy 
mattc-r,  exuding  from  the  wounded 
alburnum  or  sap-wood  of  deci- 
duous trees,  whcdier  the  injur}'  be 
caused  by  internal  disease,  or  by 
exteniiil  violence,  as  is  the  case  iii 
canker. 

Cherry  and  other  stone-fruit 
trees  are  particularly  afJ"ei:ted  with 
this  exudation  of  gum,  which, 
however,  concretes  in  dry  wcathei', 
and  tlius  its  fartlier  discharge  ii 
prevented:  otlierwise  the  tree  would 
tveep,  and  perish  from  a  deficiency 
of  nourishment.  ' 

Dr.   Darwin,  conjeftures  this 

gvimmy  suhstanceto  be  part  of  the 

nutrftiottf 
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nutritious  fluid  designed  fur  the 
new  buds,  which  arv  usually  form- 
ed in  the  suiihiier.  He  proposes  to 
obriate  its  exudation,  by  fastening 
ji  thin  plate  of  lead  on  tlie  part  af- 
fected, which  is  [previously  made 
smooth  with  a  knife,  so  that  no 
rain  or  dew  can  penetrate  :  a  piece 
of  sponge,  soft  leather,  or  India 
rubber,  might  be  bound  on  the  tree 
beneath  the  lead,  till  the  wound  is 
healed. — The  Do61or  suggests  ano- 
ther method  of  closing  the  wound  ; 
namely,  to  cut  out  a  piece  of  bark 
from  a  tree  of  inferior  value,  but 
similar  nature ;  to  adapt  it  to  the 
•wounded  part,  after  its  edges  are 
nicely  smoothed,  and  to  tie  it  on 
■with  list,  flannel,  or  other  bandage  j 
in  order  that  its  elasticity  may  se- 
cure a  continual  pressure,  without 
injuring  the  bark. 

Mr.  BucKXALL,  who  has  made 
some  ingenious  observations  on  the 
formation  of  gum,  in  the  12th  vol. 
of  the  "  TransacUoiis  of  the  Society 
for  theEncourogemerit  of  Arts,'  &c. 
disapproves  of  smearing  the  diseas- 
ed tree  with  tar,  or  any  otiier  sub- 
stance that  may  impede  the  proper 
circulation  and  perspiration  of  the 
juices,  as  it  must  necessarily  hurt 
the  tree.  The  best  remedy,  in  his 
opinion,  is  the  medication  (see  vol.i. 
p.  432)  ;  for,  being  applied  simply 
likea  plaster,  and  not  being  extended 
farther  than  is  reciuired  by  the  bare 
wood  or  torn  bark  where  the  gum 
oozes  forth,  it  is  not  attended  with 
those  unfavourable  efteSs.  He 
f:irther  assures  the  Society,  that  in 
each  of  these  cases,  "  the  m.edica- 
tion  becomes  supremely  salptary," 
.  on  account  of  its  drying  qualities  ; 
for  the  wounds  heal  in  one  half  ot 
'  the  time  they  would  close,  when 
ej^posed  to  heat,  cold,  moisture,  and 
Vermin. 

GUM-BOIL,  Farulis,  is  au  af- 
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fcfllon  of  the  gums,  coramencIiT^ 
with  inflammation,  and  general^ 
terminating  in  an  abscess. 

Gum -boils  usually  arise  frotti  vid- 
lent  pains  in  the  teeth.  They  are 
to  be  treated  with  discutients,  like 
other  inflammatory  tumors  ;  but, 
if  these  fail,  or  the  disorder  be  ne- 
glefted,  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  fls- 
tula.  A  gargle  prepared  of  an  in- 
fusion of  sage,  chamomile,  and  el- 
der-flowers boiled  in  milk  and  wa- 
ter, may  with  advantage  be  fre- 
quently held  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
remaining  herbs  sewed  up  in  a  bag, 
and  applied  to  the  cheek ;  or,  ji 
half-roasted  flg  held  within  the 
mouth  to  the  part  affefted,  some- 
times afit)rds  great  relief.  When 
the  softness  of  the  tumor  evinces 
that  the  matter  is  properly  suppu- 
rated, it  should  without  delay  be 
opened  by  the  lancet,  to  prevent 
tlie  matter  from  lodging  there, 
eroding  the  bone,  and  causing  a 
fistula,  or  caries.  After  this  ope- 
ration is  perfomied,  the  matter 
should  be  gently  pressed  out  with 
the  lingers,  and  the  mouth  fre- 
quently washed  with  lukewarm 
Port-wine  and  water. 

But,  when  the  ulcer  has  pene- 
trated to  a  considerable  depth,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inje6t  the  last- 
mentioned  mixture  with  a  syringe, 
and  compress  the  part  aftetted  by 
a  proper  external  bandage.  If  the 
atfe<5lion  assume  a  fistulous  ap- 
pearance, and  have  callous  edges,  it 
may  even  then  be  cured,  by  inject- 
ing the  compound  tinfture  of  aloes, 
and  ( oniiniaing  if  for  some  time. 
Should,  KmVever,  all  these  rerae- 
die)5  proVe  inefifeftual,  the  fistula 
must  be  bid  open  by  incision, 
and  "tlie  carles  removed  by  me- 
dicines, daistids,  6r  the  adhial  cau- 
tery.   "   ':.';. 

**'   GUMS; 'iii 'anatomy,  are  hard 

fleshy 
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■fleshy  subtdnces  in  both  jaws,  sur- 
rounding the  teeth,  and  keeping 
tlieni  firm  in  their  sockets. 

Gums  frequently  become  spongy, 
6nd  separate  from  the  teetli :  this 
is  often  occasioned  by  a  tartarous 
"kind  of  criist,  which  is  formed 
about  them,  and,  on  the  separation 
of  which,  the  gums  return  to  their 
pristine  state :  to  promote  this  fa- 
vourable change,  they  should  occa- 
sionally, though  gently,  be  rubbed 
"With  a  mixture,  consisting  of  four 
parts  of  an  infusion  of  roses,  and 
one  part  of  the  tintilure  of  myrrh. 

Another  disorder  incident  to  hu- 
man gums  is  the  scurvy,  which 
frequently  breaks  out  on  them, 
while  it  does  not  appear  on  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  Indeed, 
when  a  scorbutic  complaint  attacks 
the  whole  system,  the  first  symp- 
tom is  a  putrid  state  of  the  gums. 
tn  such  case,  a  rigid  diet,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  ripe  fruit  and  muci- 

iaginous  vegetables,  will  be  the 
best  corre6tive.  Externally,  a  fine 
powder,  prepared  of  three  parts  of 
double-refined  sugar,  and  one  part 
of  burnt  aluni,  may  be  employed 
for  rubbing  them  two  or  three 
times  a  day ;  because  sugar  is  an 
Cxcellt^nt  antiseptic,  even  as  an  arti- 
cle of  diet :  a  whole  ship's  com- 
pany has  been  cured  of  a  formida- 
ble scurvy,  by  living  from  neces- 
sity, for  some  time,  on  ilo  other 
aliment. 

GUN,  or  MusGUET,  in  the  mi- 
litary art,  is  a  kind  of  fire-arms,  or 
weapon  of  offence,  which  forcibly 
discharges  a  ball,  or  other  hard  and 
solid  substance,    through  a  cylin- 

■  drical  tube,  by  means  of  inflamed 
gunpowder. 

Although  the  precise  time  when 
these  instruments  of  death  were 
#rst  invented,  is  involved  in  ob- 
»Qurity,    yet  the    introdudion    of 

'      au.  vui.— VOL,  u. 
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guns  into  the  western  part  of  the 
world,  is  but  of  modern  date. 

Among  the  various  patents  ob- 
tained by  gun-makers,  we  shaH 
only  mention  one  granted  in"  1801, 
to  Mr.  John  Prosser,  ofCharing<- 
cross,  London,  sword-cutler,  for 
a  new -contrived  water-proof  pan 
and  hammer,  for  gun  and  pistol 
locks. — iThe  invention  consists  in 
applying  a  hammer  of  nearly  the 
usual  form,  but  instead  of  the  com- 
mon plain  screw-pin  round  which 
it  revolves,  and  which  attaches  it 
to  the  stock,  the  patentee  has  sub- 
stituted a  very  large  pin,  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  to  allow  of  its 
being  hollowed  out  and  perforated, 
and  in  the  axis  of  the  hammer  he 
places  the  pan  to  contain  t!ie  prim- 
ing, and  to  communicate  the  fire 
to  the  chamber  of  the  piece. — See 
also  Fxre-Arms. 

As  numerous  misfortunes  happeh 
.with  loaded  guns  and  pistols,  espe- 
cially to  careless  youth  and  chil- 
dren, we  suggest  the  propriety  of 
removing  the  flint  every  time  fire- 
arms are  carried  into  a  house  ;  or 
never  to  suffer  young  people  to 
touch  them.  Indeed,  the  artist 
who  will  contrive  a  moveable  ham- 
mer, or  at  least  the  upper  part  of 
the  hammer  containing  the  flint, 
which  might  be  easily  and  instantly 
fixed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
would  be  the  instrument  of  saving 
many  useful  lives,  and  well  de- 
serve to  be  rewarded  by  the  public  j 
for  all  other  inventions  of  stop- 
locks,  &c.  do  not  afford  sufficient 
security. 

GUNPOWDER,  a  granulated 
composition  of  salt-petre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal,  which  readily  takes 
fire,  and  when  secluded  from  the 
air,  rarefies  or  expands  with  great 
vehemence,  by  means  of  its  elas- 
tic force, 

E  e  Th9 
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The  iinTHtion  of  gunpowder  is  at- 
tributed to  Barthold  Schwartz, 
a  German  monk  ;  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  it  was  not  unknown 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  tlie 
Great;  and  that  Roger  Bacon, 
in  1292,  understood  the  nature  of 
it;  component  parts  ;  though  it  was 
generally  introduced  into  Europe 
only  about  the  middle  of  the  I4th 
century. 

The  method  of  making  gun- 
powder is  nearly  as  follows  :  1  ake 
four  ounces  of  refined  salt-petre, 
one  ounce  of  brimstone,  and  six 
drams  of  small-coal :  reduce  these 
ingredients  to  a  tine  powder,  and 
continue  beating  them  for  some 
time  in  a  stone  mortar  with  a 
wooden  pestle,  wetting  the  mix- 
ture with  a  due  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  an 
uniform  paste  :  this  will  be  re- 
duced to  grains,  by  passing  it 
through  a  line  wire  sieve ;  and, 
after  being  carefully  dried,  it  con- 
stitutes the  common  gunpowder.— 
We  do  not,  however,  advise  rea- 
ders in  general  to  make  experi- 
ments fraught  with  such  imminent 
datiger. 

The  effeds  of  gunpowder,  in 
niijies,  &c.  may  be  considerably 
increased,  by  leaving  some  spac  e 
between  tl»e  powder  and  the  wad- 
ding. Hence,  in  loading  a  screw- 
barrel  pistol,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  cavity  for  the  powder  be 
entirely  filled,  so  as  to  leave  no 
space  between  it  and  the  ball,  be- 
cause musquets,  fowling  pieces,  &c. 
are  very  apt  to  burst,  if  the  wad- 
ding be  not  rammed  down  close  to 
the  powder. 

In  Biech's  History  of  the  Royal 
Society,  we  are  informed  tiiat  Prince 
Rupert  raanufadured  gunpowder 
of  a  force  exceeding  the  best  kind 
made  at  present,  in  the  proportiou 
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of  21  to  2  ;  and  that  such  supencf 
quality  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  t© 
a  peculiar  method  of  purifying  th« 
nitre,  and  emi)loyiiig  charcoal  ob- 
tained from  the  wood  of  the  alder 
buck-thorn. 

Gun-shot    IFounds.      See 
Wounds. 

GUTTA  SERENA,  or  Amau- 
rosis, signifies  the  loss  of  sight, 
without  any  other  visible  cause  or 
defect  in  the  eye  ;  except  thtit  the 
pupil  (or  the  round  hole  for  admit- 
ting the  rays  of  light)  is  generally 
deprived  of  its  power  of  contra6tioa. 

Numerous  are  tlie  causes  from 
which  this  unfortunate  blindness 
may  arise;  but  the  principal  of 
them  are  nervous  and  paralytic  af- 
fe6tions.  Violent  contusions  of 
the  head  ;  apoplectic  fits  ;  hot  bath^j 
supi>ression  of  catarrhs,  or  periodi- 
cal evacuations ;  metallic  cosme- 
tics ;  drunkenness  ;  sudden  flashes 
of  lightning;  repulsion  of  cutane- 
ous eruptions ;  long  fasting  ;  fre- 
quent exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  violent  exercise  and  passions, 
especially  terror  and  anger ;  as 
well  as  purgatives,  rheumatisms, 
sneezing;  explosion  of  gums  ;  co- 
pious blood-letting;  vomiting  j 
worms,  &c.  all  may  occasion  aincui-^ 
rosis. 

Among  tlie  remedies  which  hav« 
been  found  the  most  eftectual,  for 
removing  this  melancholy  disease, 
are  eleiStricily ;  the  cold  bath  ;  hot 
embrocations,  or  blisters  contain- 
ing antimonial  tartar,  applied  to 
tlie  spine;  leeches  to  the  eyes  of 
plethoric  patients  ;  tlie  magnet  fas- 
tened to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
a  bag  of  iron-filings  placed  over  the 
eyes ;  agitation  of  the  frontal  nerv^e ; 
artificial  ulcers;  scarifications,  or 
issues  and  bhsters  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  kept  open  for  a  con- 
siderable time}  cupping;  sina- 
pisms. 


J)isms,  &c.  while  the  body  shoula 
never  be  suffered  to  become  cos- 
tive. For  this  purpose,  we  pre- 
ferably recommend  small  doses  of 
lartarized  kali  with  Peruvian  bark, 
"namely,  one  or  two  drams  of  the 
former,  and  one  or  two  scruples  of 
the  latter,  to  be  taken  once  a-day, 
or  oftener,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire.— Mercurial  remedies  have 
also  been  used  with  great  advan- 
tage ;  but  they  ought  to  be  regu- 
larly prescribed. 

There  is  another  disease,  called 
cataract,  namely,  a  dimness  or 
loss  of  sight  from  the  interposition 
of  an  opaque  film,  either  in  the 
eye  itself,  or  in  the  eye-lids.  This 
malady  generally  takes  place  by 
imperceptible  degrees ;  it  is  often 
consequent  to  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  and  arises  from  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors,  external  injury, 
iand  mortificatioti ;  acrid  vapours, 
itc.  In  the  commencement  of  this 
complaint,  similar  remedies  to  those 
mentioned  for  the  cure  of  gntta 
.Serena,  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage :  beside  which,  emollient  ca- 
taplasms and  fomentations  are  of 
sen'ice,  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
affeftion.  If,  however,  it  has  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  the  cataraft 
must  be  couched,  or  extracted  by 
the  skilful  hand  of  a  surgeon  ;  as 
there  is  no  other  prosped  of  re- 
moving it  ;  though  eledricity  and 
mercurial  purgatives,  together  with 
a  poultice  of  fresh  hemlock  con- 
stantly kept  upon  the  eye,  and  a 
permanent  blister  on  the  neck,  are 
.said  to  have  sometimes  afforded 
relief. 

Gut-tie.     See  Calf. 

GUTl^ERS,  in  building,  denote 
canals  in  the  roofs  of  houses,  for 
receiving  and  caiTying  off  rain  wa- 
ter. They  are  also  formed  in  streets, 
for  similar  purposes. 
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Gutters  in  agriculture,  may  be 
so  disposed  as  to  communicate  with 
a  large  pond,  or  reservoir,  for  con- 
taining a  fresh  supply  of  water  for 
cattle. 

In  the  4th  vd.  of  the  "  Tra/is- 
actions  of  the  Soc'wty  for  the  Eri' 
couragcmcnt  of  Arts,"  &c.  Mr. 
Harriot  recommends  the  forma- 
tion of  gutters  made  of  elm,  18 
inches  wide,  1 2  inches  deep,  and 
50  feet  in  length,  with  proper  lids 
at  each  end,  to  let  the  water  in  or 
out  at  pleasure.  This  drain  ought 
to  lie  3 1  feet  lower  than  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  for,  in  Mr.  Har- 
riot's opinion,  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  general  mode 
of  arranging  square  gutters;  be- 
cause there  is  no  comparison  in  the 
discharge  of  water  from  a  flat  gut- 
ter, of  the  same  number  of  cubic 
inches,  with  thatof  a  square  one, 

GYPSUM,  or  Plaster-stone, 
a  native  combination  of  calcareous 
earth  with  vitriolic  acid.  It  is 
more  loose  and  friable  than  lime- 
stone, and  does  not  effervesce  with 
acids,  either  in  a  crude  or  calcined 
state.  But,  though  easily  reduced 
to  powder  in  the  fire,  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  Cronstedt,  nearly  as  dif- 
ficult effusion  as  lime-stone. 

I'here  are  various  species  of  gyp- 
sum di'scovered  in  Saxony,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  j 
and  substances  of  a  gypsous  nature 
also  abound  in  several  parts  of  this 
country.  Those  found  in  the 
counties  of  Derby  and  Notting- 
ham, are  so  fine  as  to  admit  of  be- 
ing polished,  and  manufactured 
into  vases,  &c.  in  a  manner  similar 
to  alabaster. 

The  chief  use  of  gypsum,  how- 
evdr,  is  as  a  material  tor  small  or- 
naments and  figures,  as  well  as 
moulds  for  casting  wax-work,  8fc. 
But,  within  a  few  years,  it   has 

E  e  2  been 
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_  been  advantageously  employed  for 
fei-tilizing  tlie  soil}  and  various  ex- 
periments have  been  made  by  dif- 
ferent agriculturists,  to  ascertain  its 

.efficacy.  From  these,  it  appears 
to  be  a  most  valuable  manure  j  and 
a  correspondeat  in  the  5th  volume 
of  the  "  Letters  of  the  Bath  and 
West  nf  England  Society,"  states, 
tliat  he  covered  a  piece  of  grass- 
land twp  inches  thick,  with  barn- 
inanure;  while,  on  another  part 
of  the  same  exhausted  land,  he 
scattered  gypsum  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  in  order  to  compare  its  ef- 
fects with  tliose  of  die  dung.  Both 

.  spots  were  mowed  twice  in  the 
same  year,  and  ouce  in  the  suc- 
ceeding :  in  every  ci'op  the  land 
covered  with  gypsum  was  more 
productive.— The  effeds  of  tlie  lat- 
ter manure  on  cabbages  and  tur- 
nips were  equally  beneficial ;  and 
pardcidarly  uplands,  which  were 
completely  exhausted,  and  aban- 
doned on  account  of  dieir  sandy  na- 
ture, have  dius  been  rendered  fer- 
tile. These  experiments  have  been 
tondu6ted  on  a  very  extensive  plan 
in  the  United  States  of  America, 
especially  in  Pennsylvania  ;  where 
two  crops  of  grass  were  annually 
cut  from  sandy  heights,  tlie  first 
of  which  yielded  upon  an  average 
two  tons  per  acre,  and  the  latter, 
one  }  nor  has  this  produce  decreas- 
ed after  a  succession  of  six  years. 
In  the  same  State,  an  old  wheat- 
field  was  manured  with  g}^psum 
about  ten  days  after  the  harvest  3 
in  the  ensuing  March  it  was  sown 
^ith  clover  ;  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber more  than  two  tons  of  rich 
cloxer  were  obtained  from  eacli 
acre.  Nine  addidonal  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  were,  likewise,  pro- 
duced in  that  country  by  a  similar 
treatment  of  the  soU. 

Altbuugb  thel  nuo^ouft  experi- 
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ments  made  in  Britain  haTC  no{ 
succeeded  in  every  instance,  yet  the 
superiority  of  gypsum  over  every 
other  manure,  for  chalky  and  dry 
calcareous  lands,  has  been  clearly 
evinced. 

In  the  year  l/f)!,  Mr.  Arthuij 
Young  scattered  on  a  field  of  good 
turnip  loam  with  a  gravelly  bot- 
tom, at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  of 
gypsum  per  acre,  part  of  which 
was  afterwards  sown  with  clover, 
and  the  rest  with  wheat.  The  en- 
suing summer  was  uncommonlj 
dry ;  and,  diough  bodi  the  wheat 
and  clover  were  eventually  burn? 
up,  yet  previous  to  the  drought, 
the  latter  was  not  only  coiisiderably 
higher,  but  also  thicker,of  a  deeper^ 
and  far  more  luxuriant  colour,  and 
of  a  broader  leaf  than  any  odier 
clover  that  had  not  been  dius  ma- 
nured. No  alteration,  however, 
was  discernible  in  the  wheat.  Mr, 
YouxG  concludes  his  account 
("  Anyials  o/'Agriadlure,"  vol.  lO) 
with  observing,  that  neither  a  si- 
milar quantity  of  night-soil,  pigeons' 
dung,  peat-ashes,  nor  any  other 
substance  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted, would  iiave  had  an  equal 
efi-ed. 

In  the  1 7th  vol.  of  the  work  last 
quoted,  there  is  an  account  ex- 
tracted from  a  provincial  paper, 
concerning  the  effects  of  gypsum  ^ 
from  which  it  appears  that,  if  oaLj 
be  immersed  in  water,  drained, 
and  dien  gradually  vHiixed  with 
plaster  of  Paiis,  till  the  fonner  were 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  sown  evenly, 
the  produce  of  such  prepared  oats 
will  be  much  tiner,  and  far  more 
luxuriant,  than  from  unprepared 
seed.  One  bushel  of  gypsum  only 
w-as  mixed  w  idi  eight  of  oats,  from 
which  were  produced  122  bushels, 
while  96  only  were  obtained  from 
an  equal  quautity  ^fv^thout  acy  pre- 
vious 
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vious  preparation.  The  clear  profit, 
therefore,  was  26  bushels  of  fine 
oats,  and,  if  the  increased  weight 
of  1  jlb.  be  allowed,  it  will  amount 
to  thirty  bushels  and  a  half!  ., 

Sainfoin,  grass,  and  clover,  seem 
to  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
gypsum,  which,  for  die  purpose  of 
manure,  ought  to  be  previously 
"broken,  either  by  the  hand  with 
hammers,  or  by  mill-ttones,  and 
then  sifted  :  in  this  pulverized 
state,  it  may  be  scattered  on  the 
land,-  at  any  season  of  tlie  year,  in 
the  proportion  of  eight  or  nine 
bushels  per  acre.  The  best  time,  • 
however,  for  strewing  this  dry 
manure,  is  previous  to  gentle 
showers,  by  the  aid  of  which  its  - 
efficacy  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  KiRWAN  affirms,  in  his  ex- 
cellent "  Treatise  on  Manures,"  that 
the  gypsum  successfully  employed 
in  agriculture  is  of  a  fibrous  texr  , 
ture  ;  and  in  his  opinion  clay-soils  ■ 
are  more  improved  by  it  than  the 
calcareous.  This  assertion  appears 
to  contradift  the  experience  of 
tliose  who  have  employed  that  sub- 
stance on  a  large  scale,  andespe-. 
cially  the  American  farmers. — We 
shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile  these 
diff^erences,  because  the  same  ma- 
nure may  be  attended  with  oppo- 
site effects  on  soils  variously  mix- 
ed   and  combined.     The    proper 
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season  for  scattering  the  plaster  of, 
Paris  is,   according  to  Mr.  Kir-?" 
WAN,  in  the  month  of  Febraary  or 
March,  when  it>  should  be  strewed 
on  grass-laiid,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
bushels  par  acre ;  as  a  larger  pror  ,' 
portion  would  be  detrimental   to 
the    soil.      He  farther   observes, 
that  the  theory  of  the  effefts  of., 
gypsum  is  to  be  deduced  from  its  ^ 
uncommon   septic  property ;    be- 
cause it  accelerates  putrefa6lion  in 
a  higher    degree  than  any  other  ^ 
substance.     Hence  it  ought  not  ta,'' 
be  ploughed  in,  but  merely  depo-;  • 
sited  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  ia^ 
order  that  the  old  grass  may  he,', 
speedily  converted    into    coal>   to,j 
nourish  the  young  vegetables. 

Dr.  Darwin,  however,  que?-, 
tions  these  dedu6tiops  concerning-, 
bodies-  promoting  putrefaiStion  j  as 
the  advancement  of  that  process , 
has,  in  general,  been  judged  of; 
simply  by  the  exhaling  odour  j, 
which  is  liable  to  be  altered,  or, 
destroyed,  by  its  union  with  manj. 
bodies,  without  otherwise  aflTetStiug, 
the  tendency  to  dissolution. 

For  the  prevention  of  fatal  acci-, 
dents  from  eitlier  swallowing,  or,, 
inhaling,  gypsous  matter,  we  re-rj 
fer  the  reader  to  the  article  LiMBy 
which  requires  sii^ar  precaution* 
and  antidotes, 

Gypsy  -  wobt.  See  "\Yate^ 
HoREHouarp.  .  . 
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HADDOCK,  or  Gadus  eglesi- 
niis,h.  a  species  of  fish  which  pe- 
riodically frequents  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  in  large  shoals,  and  com- 
monly wei-hs  from  two  to  three 
pounds.     . 


Large  haddocks  are  in  roe,  from 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  end 
of  January ;  but,  in  the  succeeds 
ing  tliree  months,  they  are  said  to 
b,e  out  of  season.  In  the  month  of 
May  they,  rocoyen    ihi9U  flavour. 
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and  continue  to  improve  till  J.inu- 
ary,  when  they  are  in  the  greatest 
perffdion. 

'  These  fish  grow  to  a  consider- 
able size,  weighing  sometimes 
14  lb.  5  but  in  such  case  their  tlcsh 
is  coarse,  and  not  proper  for  the 
table :  hence  those  of  an  inferior 
bulk  are  more  esteemed  wlien 
their  weight  does  not  exceed  2  or 
3  pounds. 

HAIL,  a  meteor,  which  is  usu- 
ally defined  to  be  frozen  rain  ; 
though  it  widely  differs  from  the 
latter,  as  hail-stones  are  not  com- 
posed of  single  pieces  of  ice,  but 
of  several  small  globules  condensed 
together. 

Hail  is  one  of  those  phenomena, 
of  which  naturalists  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation.     As  far  as  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge  extend,  hail  is  a 
meteor,  that  is  never  productive  of 
any  good  eff"e6t.      Both  rain  and 
dew  invigorate  the  whole  vegetable 
world  ;  and  the  frost,  by  expanding 
the  water  contained  in  the  earth, 
often  pulverizes  and  renders  tlie 
soil  fertile;  while  the  snow  shel- 
ters the  more  tender  plants   from 
being  injured  by  severe' frost.  Nei- 
ther of  these  purposes  is  etFet^ed  by 
hail,  which  is  indeed  atteiided  with 
contrary  effects :    for,  during  the 
winter,  it  does  not  lie  sufficiently 
close  to  the  ground,  to  preserve 
vegetables  from  the  nipping  frosts; 
and,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer seasons,  its  cold   temperature 
not  only  chills  and  blasts,    but  its 
weight  greatly    injures   the   more 
delicate  plants ;  frequently  laying 
whole  corn-fields  level.  But,  though 
3we  cannot  discover  any  ostensible 
use  of  hail,  it   is  certain  that   the 
Creator  has  formed  nothing,  that  is 
rot  in  some  degree  subservient  to 
tlie  operations  of  Nature. 
'   IIAlIi,  small  filaments,  wliicb 
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issue  from  the  pores  of  the  skins 
of  animals,  and  which  serve  tliem 
as  a  natural  covering. 

Hair  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the 
human  body,  excepting  on  the 
palm-i  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet ;  but  it  grows  to  the  great- 
est length  on  the  head  and  chin. — -. 
It  is  subject  to  few  diseases  ;  the 
only  atfection  that  can  in  this  coun- 
try be  strictly  considered  as  a  dis- 
ease, is  Baldnkss;  for  which  we 
have  pointed  out  the  most  proper 
remedies.     Vol.  i.  p.  1.52.    ' 

Frequent  cutting  the  hair  is  very 
beneficial  to  tlie  ears,  eyes,  nay, 
to  the  whole  body :  and,  if  the 
head  be  washed  or  immersed  daily 
in  cold  water,  it  will  be  found  an 
excellent  preventive  of  periodical 
head-achs. 

Persons  subject  to  defluxions  of 
humours  from  the  head,  to  weak 
eyes  and  similar  complaints,  will 
derive  great  benefit  from  shaving 
the  head  at  certain  intervds ;  as 
this  is  the  most  efleCtual  mode  of 
opening  the  pores  and  promoting 
perspiration.  There  is  no  danger 
of  contracting  cold  from  washing  or 
exposing  the  head,  after  being  rub- 
bed dry,  to  the  open  air :  and  this  fu- 
tile objection  should  influence  only 
the  conduct  of  those  Avho,  from  ig- 
norance or  prejudice,  carry  all  tlieir 
exhaled  impurities  on  the  svuiace  of 
the  skin,  and  especially  on  the  bead, 
for  a  succession  of  years.  Thus, 
perhaps,  arise  many  states  of  in- 
tellectual derangement,  the  source 
of  which  is  seldom  suspected.  Be- 
sides, cleansing  the  head  affords 
comfortable  and  pleasing  sensati- 
ons;  and  the  more  frequently  tlie 
hair  be  cut,  if  will  grow  the  more 
speedily ;  so  that  this  simple  ex- 
pedient may,  in  some  meiisure,' 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  constant 
blister,  or  artificial  issue. 

Tncre    are,     however,    certain 
casca. 
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cases,  in  ■which  cutting  off  the  hair 
is  attended  with  dangerous  effefts, 
especially  during  a  sute  of  conva- 
lescence from  acute  diseases.  In 
a  periodical  work  lately  publisllfcd 
in  France,  two  instances  are  related 
of  women,  in  a  veiy  promising  state 
of  recovery  from  a  putrid  malig- 
nant fever,  whose  hair  had  been 
cut,  and  who  both  died  shortly  af- 
ter this  imprudent  aiftion.  A  third 
owed  her  pr'^servation  only  to  her 
youth,  and  the  energy  of  her  con- 
stitution. 

The  hair  is,  by  all  nations,  con- 
siJered  as  an  ornament  to  the  per- 
son, more  than  as  a  covering  for 
tlie  head,  provided  by  the  benefi- 
cent hand  of  Nature.  Hence  va- 
rious pomatums,  and  other  secret 
preparations,  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  making  the  hair  grow  long  and 
thick."  We  are  no  advocates  for 
contrivances,  which  to  our  certain 
knowledge  are  generally  composed 
of  noxious  ingredients,  such  as  tlie 
calces  of  lead  and  mercury.  Those 
persons  who  cannot  be  dissuaded 
tiom  the  use  of  artificial  means, 
may  with  safety  employ  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  olive 
oil  and  spirits  of  rosemary,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
nutmeg.  If  the  hair  be  xubbed 
every  night  with  a  little  of  this 
liniment,  and  the  proportion  be 
very  gradually  increased,  it  will 
answer  every  purpose  to  be  attain- 
ed by  those  boasted  preparations 
•which  are  sold  by  empirics. 

Another  source  of  fraud  is  that 
of  changing  the  colour  of  the  hair 
to  a  darker  shade :  with  this  in- 
tention various  liquid  remedies  are 
vended  by  perfumers,  under  dif- 
ferent allurmg  appellations.  These, 
however,  being  likewise  prepared 
(ipai  lead,    antimony,    and  otlier 
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metallic  solutions,  no  prudent  per- 
son will  be  induced  to  purchase 
them.  The  only  method  that  can 
be  pursued  with  impunity,  is  to 
cut  the  hair  close  to  the  head,  amd 
TO  pass  a  leaden  comb  through  it 
every  muruing  and  evening,  by 
which  simple  praftice  the  hair  will 
assume  a  darker  colour ;  the  per- 
spiration of  the  head  will  not  be 
impeded,  and,  consequently,  the 
health  of  the  individual  rather  pro- 
moted than  injured. 

Hair  constitutes  a  very  consider- 
able article  of  commerce,  especially 
since  the  fashion  of  wearing  wigs 
has  prevailed  among  all  ranks,  and 
has  lately  been  extended  to  both 
sexes.  The  hair  of  this,  and  other 
northern  countries,  is  preferred  to 
that  of  the  southern  climates  of 
Italy,  France,  &c.  The  chief  (jua-  ^ 
lity  of  hair  consists  in  its  being  • 
ivell  fed,  as  it  is  termed  by  hair- 
dressers, so  that  it  be  neither  too 
coarse  nor  too  slender.  Hence 
thick  hair  is  less  susceptible  of  the 
artificial  curl,  and  is  disposed  to 
frizzle  ;  but,  if  it  be  too  delicate, 
it  will  retain  the  curl  only  for  a 
short  time.  The  length  of  good 
hair  is  usually  estimated  at  25 
inches  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
shorter,  it  becomes  less  valuable. 
There  appears  to  be  no  stated  price 
for  this  article;  as,  according  to  its 
quality,  it  is  sold  at  from  5s.  to  5l. 
per  ounce :  it  pays,  when  imported, 
a  duty  of  2s.  4^d.  per  lb. — With 
respect  to  the  various  operations 
which  hair  undergoes  previously 
to  being  manufaftured  into  wigs, 
we  trust  the  reader  will  excuse  our 
silence,  ^ 

The  hair  of  beavers,  hares,  and 
oth.  r  animals,  is  used  in  variotis 
manufatitures,  especially  that  of 
hats,  of  V  hich  they  constitute  the 
principal  material. 

Ke4  If 
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If  tke  refu<;e  of  the  short  hair  of 
lii'des  be  scattered  on  arable  land, 
and  left  there  to  putrify,  it  proves 
one  of  the  most  fertilizing  and 
durable  manures. 

Hair,  infarriery,h  commonly 
called  the  coot  5  and,  wltli  respe<5t 
to* horses,  merits  particular  consi- 
deration. The  hair  growing  on 
the  fetlock,  sers^es  as  a  defence  to 
the  prominent  part  of  it,  when  the 
animal  is  travelling  on  rough, 
stony  roads,  or  in  frosty  weather. 
If  the  hair  on  the  neck  and  more 
e5q5osed  parts  be  close  and  smooth, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  horse 
is  in  health. 

To  render  the  hair  of  this  useful 
animal  fine  and  glossy,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  be  kept  warm  at  heart, 
as  the  least  internal  oold  will  ren- 
der the  hair  rough;  he  should  also 
"be  frequently  sweated,  in  order  to 
loosen  the  dust  and  filth,  which 
render  his  coat  foul ;  and  while  he 
is  hot,  all  the  white  foam,  sweat, 
&c.  that  rises  orr  his  skin,  ought 
td  be  carefully  scraped  off.  The 
smoothness  of  a  horse's  hair,  it  is 
said,  may  also  be  considerably  pro- 
moted, by  rubbing  his  own  blood 
over  him  for  two  or  three  days 
after  it  has  been  drawn ;  he  is  then 
to  be  well  curried  and  dressed,  in 
consequence  of  which,  his  coat  will 
become  as  soft  and  glossy  as  if  it 
had  been  covered  with  a  fine  var- 
nish! 

The  Kair  of  a  horse's  mane  and 
tail  is  apt  to  fall  off,  especially  if  they 
have  been  suddenly  over-cheated,  so 
as  to  engender,  what  is  called  in  the 
language  of  the  stable,  the  dry- 
mange.  A  similar  eflFeft  -w^ill 
follow,  after  he  has  been  sur- 
feited, so  that  the  foul  humours 
are  repelled  into  those  extremities 
f4  the  body.    To  remedy  such  dis- 
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gusting  appearance,  tlie  horse**-'' 
mane,  &c.  should  be  anointed 
with  black  soap,  and  the  animal 
washed  «'ith  a  strong  ley  prepared 
of  wood-ashes.  If,  nevertheless, 
a  canker  arise  on  the  animal's  tail, 
it  will  be  requisite  to  apply  diluted 
oil  of  vitriol,  which  will  corrode, 
and  prevent  it  from  making  farther 
progress. 

Horse-hair  likewise  forms  a  con- 
siderable article  of  trade  ;  it  pays 
on  importation  a  duty  of  about  lid, 
per  lb.  and  is  partly  employed 
for  weaving  the  covers  of  the  seats 
of  chairs,  sofas,  &c.  but  princi- 
pally for  the  stuffing  of  bolsters 
and  mattresses.  For  the  last  men- 
tioned purposes,  the  hair  is  pre- 
vious!^ baked,  and,  in  that  state, 
forms  one  of  the  most  elastic 
couches,  which  is  incomparably  sut  ■ 
perior  to  the  softest,  but  enervat- 
ing, feather-beds. 

HAIR-GRASS,  or  Jira,  L.  a 
genus  of  perennial  plants,  compris- 
ing 24  species  ;  of  which  14  are 
indigenous ;  and  of  these  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  notice  : 

1 .  The  wspltnsa,  or  Tur/y  Hair- 
grass,  which  grows  in  moist  mea- 
dows and  woods ;    flowers  frc«n 
June    to    August.     This  plant  is  ' 
frequently  found  in  tufts,  and  oc- 
casions irregularities  in  the  surface 
of  meadows.  It  produces  an  abun- 
dant quantity  of  leaves  ;  and  be- 
ing the  roughest  and  coarest  of  all 
the  grasses  in  pasture  and  meadow-r 
grounds,  cattle  seldom  touch  them,  ' 
unless    impelled    by    hunger.     It 
wpnld,  therefore,  amply  repay  the 
trouble  of  eradicating  it,  and  Sub- 
stituting better  grasses  :    for  this 
purpose,   the   land  should  be  first' 
drained,  and  then  the  tufts  of  this 
noxious  weed  pared  up  and  burnt. 
Its  ashes  are  said  to  alford  an  ex-  ■ 
pellent  • 
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xeilent  manure.— Cows,  goats,  and 
swine  eat  the  turfy  hair-grass,  but 
it  in  refused  by  horses. 

2.  The  flexi/os a,  Heath  or  Wav- 
ed Mountain  Hair-grass,  growing 
on  heaths,  in  woods,,  and  barren 
pastures  ;  and  flowering  from  Jane 
to  August. 

3.  The  caryopkyllea,  or  Sih'er 
Hair-grass,  which  is  common  in 
sandy  pastures  ;  and  flowers  in  the 
month  of  July. 

Mr.  Stillingfleet,  in  his  ex- 
cellent Tracts  relating  to  Natural 
History^  recommends  the  culture 
of  both  these  last  species,  as  be- 
ing particularly  well  adapted  for 
sheep-walks  :  for  he  has  observed 
them  always  to  abound  in  those 
counties  which  are  celebrated  for 
delicious  fnutton. 

4.  The  a<^Ma/ica,  or  Water  Hair- 
gfass,  is  found  generally  on  the 
edges' of  pools  and  standing  wa- 
ters j  it  flowers  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July.' — ^This  plant  is  a 
wholesome  fo€)d  for  cattle,  and  de- 
serves to  be  more  generally 
krtbwn  ;  as  it  contributes  much  to 
the  sweetness  of  the  Cottenham 
cheese,  and  to  the  fine  flavour  of 
Cambridge  butter. 

•  HAIR-POWDER  is  generally 
prepared  from  starch,  which,  after 
being  thoroughly  dried,  is  ground 
afld  passed  through  '  the  finest 
.sieves.  Jn  its  pure  state,  it  should 
be  perfe(!illy  white,  and  possess  no 
smell.  But  in  order  to  conceal 
base  adulterations,  or  to  please  the 
votaries  of  the  toilette,  perfumers 
study  the  art  of  communicating  to 
it  various  artificial  odours  from 
sweet-scented  flowers,  such  as 
violets,  jessamines,  &c. 

Dr.  Darwin  observes,  that  alum 
is  son)6times  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  hair-powder ;  and  we  un- 
(Iprstand  from  creditable  persons, 
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tltat  even  lime  is  frequently  mixed 
with  fine  flour  :  it  is  therefore  not 
surprizing  that  so  many  persons 
^vllo  employ  hair-dressers  display 
bald  l>eads,  and  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  wearing  wigs;  but,  if 
thelattervvere  aware  of  the  injury 
they  inflift  on  themselves,  by  in-  ' 
haling  such  pernicious  substances, 
in  consequence  of  which',  many 
who  exercise  that  trade,  pine  away 
of  pulmonary  complaints,  they 
would  never  use  any  other  but  ge- 
nuine powder.  And  though  com- 
mon flour  is  not  in  itself  pernicious, 
when  used  as  a  substitute  for  haif- 
powder,  yet  by  the  mucilage  It'- 
contains,  the  hair  is  apt  to  be  caked 
together  when  tlie  head  is  sensibly  " 
perspiring,or  is  accidentally  wetted 
by  a  shower  of  rain  ;  an  efl'edt  - 
which  may  be  frequently  noticed 
in  a  whole  regiment  of  soldiers. — ' 
Hair-powder  pays,  on  importation, 
the  prohibitory  duty  of5l.  l6s.2id. 
per  cwt. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  vege*^ 
tables  which  may  be  usefblly  em- 
ployed as  substitutes  for  hair-pow- 
der, in  the  manufafture  of  which 
large  quantities  of  grain  are  an- 
nually wasted.  The  priticipal  of 
the  former  is,  we  believe,  the 
Horse-Chesnut,  of  which  the 
readerwill  find  some  account,  vol,  i. 
p.  512. — See  also  Starch. 

HALTER-CAST,  in  farriery,  is 
an  excoriation  of  the  pastern,  oc- 
casioned by  the  halter  being  en- 
tangled about  the  leg,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  horse's  endeavour  to 
rub  his  neck  with  one  of  the  hind 
feet. 

For  the  cure  of  this  afFedion,  it 
is  requisite  to  anoint  the  sore  part 
every  morning  and  evening  with 
equal  quantities  of  linseed  oil  and 
brandy,  properly  mixed.  ,  .\t 

HALTING,    among    farriers,* 
sijinilies 
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signifies  an  irregularity  in  the  mo- 
tion of  a  horse,  arising  from  a  lame- 
ness, or  other  injury,  in  the 
shoulder,  leg,  or  foot,  which  in- 
duces him  to  spare  that  part,  or 
exert  it  too  timorously. 

As  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  this  defe6t  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  farmer,  we  shall 
brietlv  state  the  principal  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  subjett. 

If  a  horse  halts,  the  lameivess 
may  be  d'scovered  either  hejore, 
in  which  case  the  malady  is  seated 
in  the  shoulder,  legs,  or  feet ;  or, 
lehind,  when  it  lies  in  the  hip, 
ham,  &c. 

1 .  When  the  cause  of  the  affec- 
tion proceeds  from  the  shoulder, 
the  horse  does  not  lift  up  his  leg, 
but  drags  it  on  the  ground,  or  casts 
one  of  them  more  than  the  other, 
and  keeps  the  knee  in  a  manner 
unbent.  On  turning  short,  he  will 
evidently  favour  the  lame  leg. — 
Hence  the  injury  must  be  either 
in  the  top  of  the  shoulder-blade, 
called  (he  iviihers,  which  is  known 
by  the  animal  halting  most  when 
a  person  is  on  his  back ;  his  fre- 
cjuent  shrinking ;  and,  if  pressed 
■with  the  hand  about  the  top  of  the 
slioulder-blade,  attempting  to  bite  : 
or,  the  hurt  may  be  at  the  lower 
cpd  of  the  shoulder-blade  ;  in 
■R'hich  case  he  treads  with  tkick 
sii^)s,  shrinl  s,  and  is  ready  to  drop 
on  being  squeezed  in  that  part. — 
When  it  arises  from  ihe  elbow 
■which  joins  the  marrow-bone  to  the 
Itg,  the  horse  winces,  and  draws 
up  his  foot,  on  slightly  pinching 
the  part  above-mentioned. 

2.  If  the  lameness  be  in  tlie 
legs  (in  which  case  it  is  in  the 
knee,  or  pastern  joint),  the  horse 
refuses  to  bend  either  tlie  one  or 
the  other,  and  walks  stiflly  on 
that  leg  5  or,  "wlien  it  appears  in 
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the  shank,  it  will  be  discovered  by 
some  splint,  screw,  windgall,  or 
other  visible  njalady. 

3.  If  the  defect  be  in  tlie  foot, 
it  is  either  in  the  coronet,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a  strain  :  or  it  becomes 
evident  by  a  hot  and  inflamed  tu- 
mor. Or,  if  it  be  situated  in 
the  heel,  it  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  an  over-reach,  which  is 
dscernible  by  the  eye,  as  well  as 
by  the  animal's  treading  entirely  on 
hus  toe.  When  a  horse  halts  more 
on  sloping  than  on  plain  ground, 
the  miscliief  is  seated  between  the 
quarters.  This  kind  of  limping  is 
sometimes  occasioned  by  being 
pricked  with  a  nail  in  shoeing ;  ia 
which  case,  the  offensive  nail  may 
be  distinguished  by  pinching  the 
head  of  each  together  with  the 
hoof. 

Should  a  horse  halt  hehintl,  frorn 
a  disorder  in  the  hip,  he  will  walk 
side- long,  and  not  follow  so  easily 
with  that  leg  as  the  other  j  nor  will 
he  turn  on  fJie  side  affected,  witli- 
out  favouring  the  leg.  Ti.is  cause 
of  lameness  is  particularly  disco- 
verable when  the  animal,  in  walking 
on  the  side  of  a  bank,  lifts  up  the 
injured  leg  high.er  than  the  other. 
Like  all  injuries  of  the  hipjoint, 
that  last  mentioned  is  most  ditiicult 
to  be  cured;  and,  in  every  species 
of  the  affedions  before  described, 
total  abstinence  from  bard  labour, 
proper  feeding,  and,  according  to 
circumstances,  eitlier  moderate  ex- 
ercise or  complete  rest,  are  essen- 
tial requisites  to  a  speedy  recovery. 

HAM,  the  lower  part  of  an 
animal's  thigh,  adjoining  to  the 
knee ;  or  tlie  angle  in  which  the 
leg  and  thigh,  when  bent,  incline 
to  each  other. 

Ham,    in   Commerce,    denotes 

the  thigh  of  a  hog  or  bear,   dried, 

seasoned,  and  prepared  so  as  to 

preserve 
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preserve  It  in  a  state  possessing  a 
pungent  and  agreeable  flavour. 

Hams  may  be  cured,  in  order 
tCT resemble  in  taste  those  of  If^est- 
phalia,  by  the  following  process  : 
Cover  a  young  ham  of  pork  with 
dry  salt,  let  it  lie  for  24  hours  to 
drain  off  the  blood,  then  wipe  it 
perfei5lly  dry,  and  take  one  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  salt-petrc,  half  a  pint  of  bay 
salt,  and  three  pints  of  common 
salt  J  incorporate  these  ingredients 
in  an  iron  pan  over  the  tire,  and 
stir  them  continually  till  they  ac- 
quire a  moderate  degree  of  heat. — 
In  this  pickle  the  ham  must  he 
suffered  to  remain  for  three  weeks, 
frequently  turning  it,  when  it 
should  be  suspended  in  a  chim- 
ney for  drying,  by  means  of  smoke 
from  no  other  but  a  wood-fire. — 
See  also  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

Smoked  Hams  are  a  very  strong 
food,  which  is  not  easily  digested. 
If  eaten  in  proper  time,  and  in 
small  quantities,  they  may  be  a 
cordial  to  some  vigorous  stomachs, 
especially  in  the  morning,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  pernicious  hoi  and 
liittered  rolb ;  but  boiling  renders 
their  digestion  still  more  dilficult. — 
See  Smoking. 

Ham  pays  on  importation,  a 
duty  of  21   i  Is.  8fd.  per  cwt. 

HAND,  a  part  or  limb  of  the 
human  body,  which  forms  the 
extremity  of  tl.e  arm. 

Hie  most  conmiou  accidents  to 
■which  the  hand  is  liable,  are 
spndiis  from  violent  exertion,  and 
chaps  from  sudden  changes  of  heat 
and  cold. 

When  the  hand  has  been  sprain- 
ed. Dr.  LoBB  recommends  fomen- 
tations with  vinegar  for  several  mi- 
nutes, and  two  hours  after  every 
application,  the  part  aftefted  should 
lie  wetted  witij  re<Stiiied  si»irit  of 
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wine,  and  then  gently  rubbed. — 
We  believe,  however,  that  of  all 
the  emollient  remedies,  goose  or 
duck's  fat  is  produ6tive  of  rise  best  1 
eftetSts,  if  the  hand  or  arm  be  kept 
at  rest  for  some  time  in  that  pos- 
ture, in  which  it  was  when  the 
accident  happened. — See  farther. 
Sprains, 

For  the  cure  of  chapped  hands, 
there  is  no  better  and  more  simple 
remedy  than  honey-water,  if  suf- 
fered spontaneously  to  di"y,  when 
it  forms  a  kind  of  varnish,  which 
speedily  aJlays  tlie  pain  and  iieals 
the  skin.  For  the  prevention  of 
this  complaint,  it  will  be  useful  to 
observe,  that  the  hands  should 
never  be  held  to  a  fire  after  re- 
turning from  the  cold  air;  and» 
after  every  washitig,  they  ought  to 
be  carefully  wiped  and  dried. 

Hanging:  See  Suspension-  by 
the  Cord.    - 

HARE,  the  Common,  or  Lepua 
timidus,  L.  is  naturally  a  timid 
animal,  and  extremely  swift  in 
motion  when  pursued  by  dogs. 

Hares  are  dispersed  over  almost 
every  climate,  and,  though  hunted 
in  all  countries,  their  species  does 
not  apparently  diminish  in  number. 
1'hey  breed  in  the  first  year,  and 
the  female  generally  produces  four 
or  rive  leverets,  after  a  gestation  of 
about  thirty  days.  Unlike  dogs, 
the  eyes  of  these  animals  are  open 
at  their  birlh  ;  and,  after  being 
suckled  for  about  three  weeks,  they 
are  abandoned  to  their  own  fate. 

Hares  are  remarkably  infested 
by  fleas. — According  to  Lixx.Et's, 
the  Dalecarlians  mauufaflure  a  spe- 
cies of  cloth,  or  felt,  from  the  fur 
of  this  creature,  which,  by  attract- 
ing the  inse6ls,  preserves  thfe 
wearer  from  their  troublesome  at- 
tacks. Hares  wool  forms  an  im- 
portant article  in  tlie  manufadure 

of 
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of  Iials ;  and  p^ysj  ou  Importation", 
ajduty  of  only  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  ;  an 
SHfacient  quantities  of  it  cannot  be 
procured  in  Britain. 

.Hares  are  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
susceptible  of  a  kind  of  education, 
and,  if  taken  very  young,  may 
easily  be  domesticated.  They  at- 
tain the  age  of  about  seven  or  eight 
ypSrs,  and  their  proper  food  is 
grass,  cabbages,  and  other  plants. 
Sow-thistle,  dandelion,  and  lettuce, 
are  fo  thenx  peculiarly  agreeable. 

These,  ai^iniflk  f|-eqviently  inflift 
great  injury;  to  trees,  by  barking 
them.  Beside  the  hints  already 
given  (p.  14J),  for  the  prevention 
of  this  mischief^  we  learn  from  M. 
tie  Ehkenfels,  a  German  writer, 
tiat  trees  may  be  etYedually  se- 
cured from  their  depredations,  by 
anointing  the  bark  in  autumn,  se- 
veral, feet  higli,  .  with  hcjg"s-lard, 
and  sometimes  also  besmearing 
thera  wi^h  ox-gall. — ^Another  re- 
medy, which  appears  to  be  more 
efficacious,  and  salutary  rather  tlian 
hurtful  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
tree,  consists  in  scattering  occa- 
sionally small  quantities  of  soot 
round  the  stem  :  this  expedient  has 
for  many  years  been  successfully 
practised  in  Scotland, 

In  order  to  prevent  hares  from 
devouring  the  young  cabbage  or 
brocoli,  and  other  succulent  plants, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  dip 
their  rooLs  in  the  following  prepa- 
ration, before  they  are  transplant- 
ed :  Take  the  parings  of  old 
cheese,  soak  them  in  water,  and 
preserve  it  till  spring:  then  stir 
into  the  liquor  such  a  quantity  of 
clay  as  will  form  a  pulpy  mass. — . 
"VVe  have  bad  no  experience  of  this 
medication  ;  though  it  is  affirmed, 
that  it  not  only  secures  the  future 
plants  from  the  attacks  of  hares,  but 
Hs  ejdxaUtlQns  die  so  obao^ugus  to 


those  depredators,   tliat  they  ttiH  ■ 
not  frequent  gardens  where  vege- 
tables thus  prepared  are  growing. 

With  regard  to  its  physical  pro-  • 
perties,  the  flesh  of  hare  is  nxwe 
palatable  in  winter  >  and  those 
bred  in  elevated  countries  are  most 
esteemed.  I^or  should  this  animal 
be  chased  till  it  drops  ;  for  thus  it* 
flesh  is  rendered  less  digestible* 
and  less  wholesome  :  in  other  re- 
speds,  its  qualities  are  similar  to 
those  of  Deer,  . 

H.\RE-BKLL,  or  Hare-squill.  See 
Wild  Hyacinth. 

Hare-strong.     See  Ck>namoi^  . 
or  Sea  Sulfhur-wort. 

H A  R  R  O  GAT  E  -  WAT  E  R  S, 
are  those  chalybeate  and  sulphure- 
ous springs,  which  rise  in  the  vil- 
lages of  High  and  Low  Harro- 
gate, in  the  county  of  York, 

Formerly,  the  chalybeate  water 
only -was  used  internally,  and  tlie 
sulphureous  spring  was  exclusively 
employed  as  an  external  remedy. 
At  present,  however,  considerable 
quantities  of  the  latter  are  drmik 
for  various  complaints. 

The  sulphureous  water  is  ob- 
tained from  four  springs,  that  rise 
apparently  from  a  large  bc^  situat- 
ed at  a  small  distance  from  the 
wells  J  and  which  is  composed  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  forming 
a  black,  half-fluid,  fetid  mass,  four 
or  five  feet  tliick,  and  supported 
by  a  bed  of  clay  and  gravel. 

When  first  drawn,  the  Harro- 
gate water  is  transparent,  and  emits 
a  few  air-bubbles.  It  possesses  a 
strongly  fetid  sulphureous  smell,, 
similar  to  that  of  bilge- water ;  and 
is  of  a  bitter,  naiiseous,  and  strong- 
ly saline  taste.  After  being  ex- 
posed for  several  hours  to  the  open 
air,  it  becomes  turbid,  assumes  a 
greenish  colour,  loses  its  sulphure- 
ous smell,   asi4  deposits  sulphur 

at 
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at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  die  \"es- 
»d. 

When  first  drunk,  tliis  water 
causes  a  slight  giddiness  and  head- 
ach,  but  is  speedily  attended  .with 
a  mild  purgative  effe6t,  and  its 
laxative  properties  continue,  even 
after  being  kept  for  a  moderate 
Jength  of  time. 

Harrogate  water  is  used  in  va- 
rious disorders  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  in  those  affections  of 
the  biliary  system  from  which  the 
former  are  generated.  Its  chief 
internal  use,  however,  is  in  scro- 
phulous  and  cutaneous  disorders; 
though  it  is  also  of  considerable 
service,  when  applied  externally 
to  leprous  eruptions,  and  other  ob- 
stinate diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is 
likewise  a  safe,  and  often  a  power- 
ful remedy  for  the  piles,  as  well  as 
against  the  round  worm,  and 
ascarides,  if  such  a  quantity  be 
drunk  as  will  prove  a  brisk  purga- 
tive. In  general,  such  draughts 
are  taken  as  will  produce  a  sensible 
efFed  on  the  bowels  :  for  this  pur- 
pose, three  or  four  glasses,  con- 
taining somewhat  more  tlian  half  a 
pint  each,  should  be  swallowed  in 
the  morning,  at  moderate  inter- 
vals. The  water  ought  to  be  used 
cold  and  fresh  from  the  spring,  if 
the  stomach  can  support  it.  In 
order  to  corretS--the  nauseoiis  fla- 
vour, /Dr.  Gaknett  judiciously 
advises  patients  to  §at  a  small  por- 
tion of  sea-biscuit,  or  coarse  breads 
instead  of  taking  aromatic  seeds, 
sugar-comfits,  &c.  By  the  for- 
mer expedient,  tlie  offensive  taste 
will  be  speedily  removed,  and  the 
jstomach  not  be  cloyed ;  a  circum- 
stance of  thev.first  consequence  v. to, 
invalids. 

HARROW,  an  implement  ^of. 
agriculture^  -commonly  used,  for 
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the  purpose  of  covering  seed  with 
earth.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other object  of  equal  importance, 
to  which  it  may  beapplied,  namelv, 
to  pulverize  the  soil  previously  to 
its  receiving  the  seed. 

Common  harrows  are  of  differ- 
ent forms.  The  first  we  shall  no- 
tice, has  two  bulls,  four  feet  in 
length,  and  eighteen  inches  apart, 
each  of  which  is  ■  furnished  with 
four  wooden  teeth.  The  second 
has  three  bulls,  provided  with 
twelve  similar  teeth :  a  third  has 
four  bulls,  and  twenty  teeth,  com- 
posed generally  of  iron,  which  arc 
ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  inches  apart. 
The  last  mentioned  implement  is 
preferable  to  eitiier  of  the  former  ; 
as,  on  account  of  its.  iron  teeth,  it 
is  better  calculated  for  covering  the 
seed  ;  but  it  is  still  very  imperfe6t, 
and  the  use  of  it  attended  with  many 
inconveniencies.  Hence  different 
•harrows  have  been  invented  at  va- 
rious periods,  the  principal  of  wliich' 
we  shall  describe  in  the  order  of 
time. 

The  earliest  that  merits  notice 
is  the  Harrow-plough,  invent'  d  ia 
the  year  17t)3,  by  a  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Chdmsford,  Essex :  a  fu41  account 
of  which  appears  inthe  2d  vol,  of  tha 
Museum  Rusticuin  et  Commerciale. 
It  consists  of  a  comropn  harrow- 
frame,  7  feet  in  length,  and  4  in 
brca^tli,  to  which^re  fitted  14  iron 
shares,  of  the  formof  a  heart,  with  a 
rdui)ded  point,  being  hollowed  un- 
Uerneaih,  and  convex  on  the  up- 
per surface :  the  edges  of  the 
rounded  point,  and  two  sides  of 
these  shares,  are  sharpened  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  common  hoe  ; 
and^e  shares  are  disposed  in  the 
following  order  ;  the  letter  A  re- 
presenting the  iront,  and  B  t6e. 
back  of  the  frame. 

.  ;.jA 
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The  design  of  this  implement  is 
to  clear  turnips  from  weeds,  &c. 
Eacli  share  is  about  14  inches  dis- 
tant, and,  when  the  harro\v-plouc;h 
moves  forward,  the  shares  marked 
1,  4,  7,  are  the  rirst,  each  of  whI'U 
cuts  the  plants  or  weeds  in  its  way. 
Tliese  are  succeeded  by  others 
marked  2,  3,  5,  and  6,  which  to- 
gether form  seven  shares.  The 
seven  remaining  behind  are  intend- 
ed to  complete  the  work  com- 
menced by  the  first  row.  Thus 
each  share  clears  about  8  inches  of 
land  in  width,  and  leaves  the  space 
of  6  inches  untouched.  This  method 
4)f  weeding  turnips  has  been  found 
much  cheaper  and  more  effectual 
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than  tlie  common  pra£llcc  :  for  t^e 
shares  cut  deeper,  and  move  the 
giound  better  than  labourers  will 
stir  it  with  their  hand-hoes.  Be- 
sides, the  harrow-plough,  it  is 
affirmed,  will  also  bring  land  to  an 
excellent  state  of  improvement, 
after  it  has  been  three  or  four 
times  ploughed. 

In  the  year  l/'gs,  a  harrovv 
upon  a  new  construction  was  i^- 
vented  by  Mr.  Edward  Kkight, 
of  Great  Bardficld,  Essex,  for 
which  the  Society  for  the  Enam^ 
ragemmt  of  Art'',  i5fc.  in  17g(5, 
conferred  on  him  a  premium  of 
15  guineas.  The  purpose  of  his 
contrivance  is  to  obviate  the  irre- 
gular motions,  sudden  and  iuces- 
bant  checks,  and  various  other  in- 
conveniencies  attending  the  use  of 
the  common  harrows.  Hence  Mr. 
Kkight  has  contrived  two  joints, 
A,  A,  in  the  axle-tree^  one  of  which 
in  the  subjoined  cut 


is  covered,  in  the  same  manner  as  construftion  of  the  joint.  There 
when  the  harrows  are  at  work  :  are  also  two  joints,  a,  a,  i}i  the  front 
the  other  is  uncovered,  to  shew  the    of  the  bar,  by  means  of  which, 

from 
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^'frotn  the  pliability,  both  of  the 
tree  and  of  the  bar,  the  course  of 
the  wheels  is  facilitated  ;  tliey  are 
thus  kept  in  their  proper  direftion 
in  the  furrow  ;  and  as  they  occupy 
a  very  small  space  of  ground,  the 
implement  is  more  easily  and  con- 
veniently turned. 

As  the  breadth  of  the  furrows 
frequently  varies,  Mr.  Knight 
has,  for  contra6ting  the  harrow, 
so  constru6ted  his  implement,  that 
part  of  the  bar  B,  which  is  fastened 
by  two  pins,  1-,  b,  can  be  taken  otf, 
as  often  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
Part  of  the  axle-tree,  and  of  the 
hind  bar  C,  both  of  which  are  se- 
cured by  the  iron  bolt  D,  may  also 
be  removed ;  the  exterior  parts, 
that  still  remain,  may  be  joined  and 
fastened  by  one  of  the  two  pins  in 
thebar,  and  by  a  shorter  bolt  d,  in- 
tended for  the  axle-tree  and  hiud- 
bar : 
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If  farmers  work  the  harrow  with 
two  horses  of  unequal  height,  the 
horizontal  dire6tion  or  evenness  of 
the  joints  is  apt  to  be  considerably 
changed.  To  remedy  this  inequa- 
lity in  the  size  of  cattle,  the  inven- 
tor has  added  a  whipple-tree  E, 
that  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure,  by  means  of  notches,  c, 
t©  which  it  is  connefted  by  a  ring. 


In  light,  barley  lands,  when  the 
harrow  i;.  adapted  to  the  draught  of 
one  horse,  by  contradliiig  it  in  the 
manner  already  direiled,  there  arc 
two  strings  conveyed  by  an  equal 
number  of  rings  from  the  axle-tree, 
through  two  loops /i^',  beneath  the 
front- bar.  Tiie  hind-bar  is  sup- 
ported by  the  wheel  F,  which  is 
delineated  both  in  the  first  cut,  and 
in  the  second,  on  a  larger  scale  : 
by  tlie  aid  of  this  wheel,  the  imple- 
ment is  conveyed  to  t!ie  field  on 
the  axle-tree  bar,  serving  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  sledge.  T4iere  are  a'so 
two  wooden  pegs  g,  g,  by  which 
the  harrows  are  secured,  vrhen 
turned  upon  the  carriage. 

In  case  it  should  be  objeAed,  that 
the  harrow  must  be  expensive  on 
account  of  the  iron,  the  inventor 
states,  that  an  axle-tree  and  joints 
maybe  readily  constru6ted  of  wood, 
upon  the  same  principles  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  last  cut,  at  the  letter 
G ;  though  he  prefers  iron  to 
any  other  material  :  and,  if  the 
wheel  under  the  hind-bars  should 
not  be  adopted..  Mr.  Knight  has 
l)laceda  slider,  H,  that  works  with 
a  pin,  and,  when  not  in  use,  is 
fastened  under  the  axle-tree.  He 
observes,  that  his  harrow  may  be 
easily  raised  or  lowered,  according 
to  the  surface  of  the  land,  by  fixing 
an  iron  with  notches  (similar  to 
those  on  the  fore-bar,  which  sup- 
port the  whipplc-trces),  on  the 
hind-bar,  instead  of  the  hooks;  and 
by  putting  the  latter  on  those  irons. 
He  computes  the  price  of  his  har- 
rows, if  new  iron  be  employed,  at 
41.  13s. 

In  the  "  Letters  and  Papers  of 
the  Bath  and  IVest  of  England  So- 
ciety," is  an  account  of  an  imple- 
ment, invented  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
R.  Sandilands,  and  denominated 
by  him  a  Chain  and  Scrett*  Harrow, 

of 
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of  which  we  have  annexed  the  fol- 
lowing representation : 


•■     jff  the  ridges  be  high,  and  re- 
qnire  to  be  liarrowed  through  their 
'  whole  length,  t'lat  object  will  he 
effefted  by  Mr.  Sandilands'  im- 
plement :  as   by   lengthening   the 
chain  (which  is  commanded  by  the 
screw),  the  harrow,   when  drawn 
along,  will  form  an   angle  down- 
awards,  and  thus   pass  over  every 
part  of  the  curve  of  the  ridge   in 
proportion  to  its   extent ;    which, 
according  to  his  statement,  may  be 
nine  feet,  the  distance   from  A  to 
B;  whereas  the  whole  extent  from 
C  to  D,   is  said  to  be  only  about 
^five  feet  and  a  half.  -  When  the 
crowns  of  the  ridges  have  been  suf- 
ficiently harrowed  lengthways,  the 
chain  may  be   shortened    by  the 
screw,  which  forms  an  angle  up- 
wards :  the  harrow  is  then  drawn 
by  horses,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
furrow,  which  will  be  completely 
reduced  as  well  as  the  sides   of  the 
ridges,  if  18  feet  in  breadth. 

If  the  harrow  is  to  be  drawn 
across  even  ground,  or  high  ridges, 
in  such  cases,  it  may,  by  the  aid 
of  the  screw,  be  made  horizontal, 
so  as  to  work  in  the  manner  of  a 
solid  harrow  without  a  joint.  The 
teeth  of  Mr.  Sandilands'  ini- 
pleraeHt  ai'C  square,  and  fixed  in 
the  USU9I  way,  being  nine  or  lea 


ihcnes  below  the  wood, 'and  cf 
such  strength  as  the  land  may  re- 
quire. They  cut  or  tear  die  ground 
regularly  every  four  inches,  with- 
out clogging,  unless  at  the  ex- 
treme angles, .  where  the  teeth  ace 
necessarily  put  somewhat  closely 
together  :  they  may,  however,  be 
cleared  with  the  utmost  facility, 
by  raising  them  a  little  from  the 
ground.  The  figures  1,  2, 3,  4,  &c. 
point  out  where  the  twelve  teeth 
on  each  side  of  the  harrow  are 
placed, 

IVIr.  Sandilands  observes,  that 
where  a  strong  brake-harrow  is  not 
necessary,  by  inaking  the  teeth 
shorter  or  lighter,  48  tmes  may  be 
obtained,  M'hich  will  tear  the  ground 
at  every  two  inches,  cover  the  seed 
"well,  and  make  a  fine  mould.  He 
farther  recommends  to  const:  u6t 
harrows  for  every  purpose,  and  of 
every  size,  on  the  principle  above 
stated  3  as,  in  such,  case,  no  tooth 
can  follow  the  track  of  another,  aiad 
all  are  kept  in  constant  aftion. 

The  same  gentleman  has  ^so 
invented  anoUier  implement,  called 
a  Ji^ack- harrow,  from  the  speedy 
manner  in  which  it  colletSts  thd 
wrack,  or  roots  of  couch-grasS;, 
and  other  noxious  weeds.  Of  this 
contrivance  the  annexed  figure  re< 
present  the  plan  and  profile : 
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.  It  is  composed  of  a  plank  of  tim" 
ber,  six  feet  long,  nine  inches  broad, 
and  two  inches  thick,  in  which  are 
fixed  two  rows  of  teeth,  viz.  twelve 
in  the  front,  and  thirteen  behind  : 
ench  row  is  about  four  inches  apart, 
and  the  teeth  are  live  inches  dis- 
tant ;  so  that  they  operate  at  the 
distance  of  2|  inches  from  each 
6ther.  They  are  in  length  aboirt 
seven  inches  below  the  wood,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  square,  and 
pointed  diamond-wise,  so  as  only 
to  catch  whatever  may  be  brought 
above  ground  by  previous  harrow- 
ing, without  penetrating  the  soil. 
To  the  plank  are  joined  shafts  for 
a  horse,  and  handles  for  a  man  to 
guide  it,  of  such  lengtli  and  strength 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

This  machine  is  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  When  all  tlie 
-weeds  are  brought  to  the  surface, 
the  wrack-harrow  is  drawn  across 
the  field;  the  person  who  holds  the 
handles  pressing  a  little  on  tliem, 
till  the  plank  has  passed  over  tlie 
first  furrow,  on  which  the  harrow 
is  suddenly  lifced,  without  stopping 
the  horse  ;  thus,  all  the  weeds  col- 
lefted  by  the  harrow  will  fall  into 
the  furrow,  whence  they  may  be 
removed  or  burnt,  at  the  option  of 
the  farmer.  If,  however,  the  horse 
be  not  steady,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  employ  a  boy  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  him;  in  order  that  the 
couch-grass,  &c.  may  be  properly 
eradicated. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  the  year 
1799.  to  Mr.  William  Lester, 
of  Yardley-Hastings,  Northamp- 
ton, for  his  invention  of  a  harrow, 
Wy  which  the  inconveniencies  at- 
tending the  implements  constructed 
on  the  common  plan  may  be  effec- 
tually obviated. 

The  patentee  makes  his  harrows  of 
various  sizes,  to  be  drawn  by  one, 
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two,  four,  or  six  horses,  so  as  to- 
suit  every  kind  of  soil.  The  first 
size  is  six  feet  in  width,  and  of  equal 
length ;  the  teeth  are  twelve  inches 
distant  in  every direiStion,  and  there 
is  an  interval'  of  one  inch  and  a  half 
between  their  tracks,  in  every  line 
of  draught.  This  size  is  more  pe-, 
cuHarly  adapted  to  harrowing-in 
every  species  of.  grain  ^nd  seed, 
especially  on,  ./cry,  ,flag,  or  whole- 
land.  The  second  size  is  7|-  fe.ct 
wide,  and  6  feet  9  inches  in  length  j 
the  teeth  are  14  inches  asunder  ia 
every  direftion,  and  an  interraedi* 
ate  space  of  two  inches  occurs  be- 
tween their  tracks,  in  each  line  of 
draught.  This  implement  is  par- 
ticularly calculated  for  clearing  foul 
land.  The  third  size  is  g  feet.ia 
length,  by  7  feet  g  inches  in  breadth; 
the  teeth  are  16  inches  apart  ia 
every  diredtion,  and  a  space  of 
2|  inches  intervenes  .between  the 
tracks  in  each  line  of  draught.  The 
last  mentioned  harrow  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  patentee,  eminently 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  foul 
land,  especially  for  clearing  fen- 
fallows  of  couch-grass. 

The  superiority  of  Mr.  Lester's 
patent-harrow  is  stated  to  consist 
in  the  impossibility  of  its  clogging, 
or  driving  tlie  soil  together  in  heaps. 
Being  divided  into  two  parts,  of 
equal  lengtli  (which  are  drawn  by- 
two  centers  united  in  a  third),  it 
lias  a  steady  uniform  motion,  and 
is  efiettually  prevented  from  di- 
verging into  any  oblique  direftion. 
Another  excellence  in  this  contri- 
vance is,  its  couching  over  both 
ridges  and  furrows,  and  its  yield- 
ing to  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
soil ;  besides,  from  the  diagonal 
position  of  tlie  bulls,  and  the  irre- 
gular arrangement  of  the  teeth, 
each  tine  is  drawn  in  a  different 
diredion,  so  thatno  one  tootli  can 

JP  f  follow 
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follow  another  in  the  same  trad^ ; 
•cv'herea.s,  in  the  common  harrows, 
one  half  of  the  teeth  run  in  the 
same  course. 

•-  In  the  9th  volume  of  the  Let^ 
iers  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and 
Wbst  of  England  Socity,  there  is 
a  description  of  a  pair  of  harrows 
and  of  a  drag,  or  heavy  harrow, 
invented  by  Mr,  H.  Wynne.  His 
implements  are  constru<5ted  in  such 
a  manner,  that  each  pin  makes  a 
separate  track,  and  that  the  inter- 
vals between  those  tracks  are  all 
equal ;  so  that  the  entire  ground, 
over  which  the  harrow  passes  at 
one  time,  will  be  marked  with 
lines  three  inches  apart.  Tlie  pair 
«f  harrows  is  seven  feet  six  inches 
broad  J  and  the  inventor  asserts, 
that  the  same  horses  will,  by 
means  of  it,  work  one  fourth  more 
ground,  and  perform  such  labour 
much  better,  than  by  any  other 
harrow.  Mr.  Wynne's  imple- 
ment is  stated  to  possess  this  far- 
ther advantage,  that  when  the  pins 
or  teeth  sink  into-  the  earth,  the 
posts  being  nearly  parallel  to  the 
line  of  draught,  admit  all  roots, 
stones,  and  other  obstru6tions  to 
pass  freely  between  them,  and  also 
beneath  the  rails  by  which  they 
are  connefted.  And,  as  tlie  hinge 
js  within  the  tine,  when  the  har- 
row is  drawn  up  and  down  ridges, 
it  accommodates  itself  to  the  shape 
of  the  ground}  the  joint  rising 
when  the  harrow  is  on  the  top  of 
a  ridge,  and  sinking  when  it  is  in 
the  furrow. 

•  The  drag,  or  heavy  harrow, 
likewise  invented  by  Mr.  Wynne, 
is  constrofted  without  a  joint,  and 
will  work  a  piece  of  land  six.  feet 
three  inches  in  breadth,  leaving 
intervals  of  five  inches  between 
the  tracks,  llie  principle  is  sirai- 
Mr  to  that  aa  ii^hicli  the  imple- 
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ments  just  described  are  formed  j 
and  which,  the  inventor  s;iyi,  is 
applicable  to  harrows  of  any  size  ;' 
as  the  intervals  lx;tween  the  tracks 
may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  the  re- 
gularity being  still  preserved. — ' 
1  he  spikes  or  teeth  liere  employed 
are  made  of  square  iron,  pointed 
and  bent  forward  diagonally^  they 
are  fixed  in  such  a  direction,  that 
the  line  of  the  track  may  pass 
through  their  angks. 

xV  patent  was  granted  in  May  of 
June,  180J,  to  a  JNIr.  WiLr>E,  for 
a  harrow  on  a  new  plan.  His  ii>- 
vention  is  intended  to  obviate  the 
inconveniencies  attending  the  com- 
mon barrov/s  :  from  the  ingenuity 
and  simplicity  of  its  constructiot>, 
it  appears  to  merit  attention.  Tlie 
set  of  harrows,  when  put  together 
for  work,  consists  of  four,  whicl> 
are  construAcd  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  with  the  usual  number 
of  tines.  These  are  placed  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  are 
combined  by  means  of  three  iron 
links,  which  are  moveable  where 
they  are  joined  to  the  harrow : 
the  centre  link  is  fitted  in  mi. 
obHque  dire6tion,  and  is  longer 
than  tiie  other  two,  ■«  hich  are  seit 
straight.  All  the  links,  however, 
are  placed  loosely,  in  order  that 
the  implement,  when  joined  toge- 
ther, may  have  a  little  play-room. 
I'his  ingenious  harrow  is  fastened 
to  the  hcaring-lar,  to  which  the 
traces  are  afiixed,  by  means  of  an 
iron  pin  tliat  is  attached  to  the 
chain-hook,  passing  through  holes 
made  at  difierent  distances  in  the 
bar,  so  ?s  exa6tly  to  give  the  re- 
quisite direction  to  the  harrow.— —- 
Thus,  the  equal  course  of  the  im- 
plement is  secured  j  and  the  work 
is  more  uniformly  perfonned,  and 
with  a  greater  degree  of  regularity. 

Mr.  WiLDB  makei.  harrows  for 
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five-yard  lands,  exclusive  of  the 
furrows ;  but  they  may  be  adapted 
to  any  size  required.  The  horses 
may  hkewise  be  set  to  draw 
abreast,  or  where  the  soil  is  very 
\vet  and  heavy,  to  follow  each 
other  in  the  furrow,  and  thus  to 
present  the  land  from  poaching. 
The  patentee  is  of  opinion,  that  a 
considerable- saving  might  be  made 
both  in  seed,  and  in  the  labour  of 
■horses,  three  of  which  are  said 
±0  be  fully  sufficient,  where  other 
harrows  require  four.  His  imple- 
ment may  also  be  employed  as  a 
rake,  or  for  any  similar  purpose. 

From  the  great  importance  of 
harrows  in  tillage,  we  have  been 
■induced  to  extend  this  article  to  a 
considerable  length. — Although  we 
do  not  pretend  to  decide,  on  the 
.relative  value  and  praftical  utility 
.of  the  different  inventions  or  im- 
provements before  specitied,  yet 
we  should  probably  seleft  l;he  im- 
plements contrived  by  Mr.  Sandi- 
LANDS,  without  prejudice,  how- 
ever, to  the  merits  of  the  rest, 
which  are  doubtless  calculated  to 
•be  eminently  useful  in  diflerent 
soils  and  situations. 

HARTFELL- WATER,  isavi- 
triolated  chalybeate  spring,  which 
arises  from  a  lotty  mountain  of  the 
sam:^  name,  about  five'  miles  from 
Motfat,  in  the  county  of  Annan- 
daie,  Scotland, 

Ti;e  rock  abounds  with  iron  py- 
■  rites,  aluminous  schistus,  and  ar- 
gillaceous stone,  mixed  with  iron 
in  different  states.  From  the  de- 
composition of  these  materials,  the 
spring  acquires  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties. 

When    first    drawn    from    the 

.spring,  the  Hartfell- water  appears 

perfefctly  clear,  but  it  deposits  gra- 

:  dually  part  of  its  ferruginous  ingre- 

«lient,  even  when  closely  corked  ; 
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it  detains,  nevertheless,  a  large 
quantity  of  iron  in  solution,  and 
has  a  strong  astringent  taste,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  ink  If  it  be  pre- 
served in  close  bottles,  its  proper- 
ties remain  undiminished  for  a  coha 
siderable  time. 

This  spring  is  said  to  be  of  con* 
siderable' service  in  curing  several 
obstinate  disorders  of  the  stomacli 
and  bowels ;  in  dysenteric  com- 
plaints, as  well  as  in  several  pe- 
riods of  pulmonary  consumption  ; 
and  in  all  cases  of  general  debility. 
Much  benefit  has  likewise  been 
derived  from  the  use  of  this  vitrio- 
lated  mineral  spring,  when  em- 
ployed both  internally,  and  as  an 
external  application,  in  old  aiid 
languid  ulcers. 

The  sensible  effefts  of  tlie  Hart- 
fell- water  are  sometimes  giddiness 
and  sickness,  especially  when  3 
larger  portion  has  been  swallowed 
than  the  stomach  can  support. 
Hence,  persons  of  delicate  and  ir- 
ritable habits  should  at  first  take 
very  small  doses  5  for  too  large  a 
*  draught  is  frequently  rejeded  by 
the  stomach,  and  occasions  grip- 
ings  in  the  intestines  :  hence  it 
ought  never  to  be  employed  as  a 
dire6l  purgative.  An  English  pint 
is  about  the  quantity  which  the  ge- 
nerahty  of  padents  may  safely  con- 
sume in  the  course  of  a  day,  though 
its  use  may  with  advantage  be  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time.  To 
render  it,  however,  more  suitable 
to  weakly  habits,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  warm  the  water  before 
it  is  drunk,  as  tlie  difference  of 
temperature  will  produce  no  mate- 
rial change  in  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties. 

HARTSHaEN.  See  Buckthorn 
Plantain. 

HARTS'  HORNS,  are  the  horns 
of  the  common  maie  red  deer. — 

Ff  2  Th« 
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The  scrapings,  or  raspings j  of  this 
animals  horns  are  medicinal,  and 
employed  in  decotStions,  ptisans,  or 
cooling  drinks,  ^c.         » 

Harts-horn  jelly  is  remarkably 
nourishing,  and  sometimes  given 
in  cases  of  diarrhoea  :  a  deco6tii)n 
of  burnt  harts-horn  in  water  is, 
however,  generally  substituted  for 
lliis  purpose.  -  • 
-.  The  coal  of  harts-horn,  which  is 
prepared  by  exposing  it  to  a  strong 
and  long-continued  tire,  changes 
into  a  very  white  eartii,  called  cal- 
cined Jiarls-lwrn.  It  is  employed 
medicinally  as  an  absorbejit,  and 
likewise  in  dysenteries,  which  are 
supposed  lo  arise  from  acrid  and 
'ili-digested  matter. 

The  salt  of  harts-horn  is  sudori- 
fic, and  has  been  successfully  pre- 
scribed in  fevers  :  it  yields  a  very 
penetrating  spirit,  which  is  useful 
•to  persons  of  weak  nerves,  or  sub- 
jeft  to   fainting  fits  ;    though  the 
-preparation  generally  used,  is  dis- 
tilled from  bones,  after  extrafting 
the  oil.     The  latter  is  more  grate- 
ful to  the  stomach,  retains  its  lim- 
pidity for  a  much  longer  period, 
and  is  consequently  superior  to  that 
obtained  from  harts-horn.      This 
valuable   substitute,    however,   is 
frequently  adulterated  by  means  of 
quick-lime.     In  order  to  deteft  the 
;  fraud,  let  a  small  portion  of  strong 
spirit  of  wine  be  mixed  witli  the 
.  suspe£ted  volatile  spirit ;  and,  if  a 
white  powder  be  separated,  let  it 
-subside,  till  the  fluid  can  be  de- 
canted. ,  A  little  of  the  sediment  is 
then  to  be  poured  into  a  spoon,  and 
held  near  a  fire,  or  over  the  flame 
■  of  a  candle :  if  the  powder  be  com- 
pletely dissipated,  the  spirit  is  not 
prepjtred  with  linje,  and  contains  a 
due  proportion  of  volatile  salt ;  but, 
if  ar^y  remain  in  the  spoon  after  it 
Jftas  been  exposed  to  a  rxoderate 
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heat,    it  may   be   concluded    thaf 
quick-lime,   and   other   pernicious 
ingredients,  have  been  employed. 
Hauts-tonoue.    See  Spleen- 

WOKT.  • 

Hasel.  See  Hazel-nut 
Tree, 

HAT,  a  covering  for  the  head, 
which  is  generally  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Spanish  wool  with  tliat  of 
hares,  kids,  rabbits,  beaver,  &:c. 
Lately,  feathers  liave  been  usefully 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  article. 

As  it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
detail  the  various  processes  the  dif- 
ferent materials  undergo,  before 
they  are  converted  into  felt,  wc 
shall  content  ourselves  with  ob- 
serving, that  the  degree  of  fineness 
depends  entirely  on  the  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  hare's  wool  and 
beaver  employed  in  its  texture. 
The  former  is  usually  mixed  with 
equal  portions  of  the  finest  sheep 
or  lambs'  wool ;  but  the  beaver  is 
generally  confined  to  the  facing  of 
finer  hats,  into  \\hich  it  is  worked 
superficially,  and  therefore  seldom, 
used  for  tlic  body,  or  priiicipal  ma- 
teii:>l  of  this  article. 

After  the  hat  has  been  shaped 
and  fashioned,  it  is  dyed  in  a  hquid 
prepared  of  logwood,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  green  copperas  and  blue 
vitriol ;  wl:en  it  is  stiffened  with 
common  glue :  the  beer  grouiKls 
(which  are  previously  applied  to  the 
inside,  to  prevent  the  glue  from  pe- 
netrating through  to  the  face)  be- 
ing perledly  dry.  In  the  dyeing 
process,  however,  our  hatters  ac- 
knowledge their  inferiority  to  those 
of  France  and  Holland,  which  is 
imputed  to  the  water  on  the  Conti- 
nent being  kept  for  many  months, 
nay,  in  some  places,  for  years,  be- 
fore it  is  used, — Various  otlier  little 
operations  are  still  required,  in  or- 

d(!ir 
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der  to  soften  and  giye  the  hat  its 
iinal  shape,  after  which  it  is  lined 
and  trimmed  for  sale. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  January 
17S2,  to  Mr.  Robert  Golding, 
of  Southwark,  hat-dyer ;  for  his 
method  of  dyeing,  staining,  and 
colouring  beaver  hats  green,  or 
any  other  colour. — The  inventor 
direds  the  nap  of  the  hat  to  be 
raised  by  means  of  a  card,  on  the 
side  intended  to  be  dyed,  and  then 
boiled  in  alum  and  argol.  A  thin 
paste  should  be  made  of  flour,  or 
clay,  which  is  spread  over  every 
part  that  is  not  to  be  dyed,  and 
then  closed  ;  or  the  hat  may  be 
previously  pasted,  and  instead  of 
being  boiled,  it  should  be  only 
simmered  in  the  same  liquor.  As 
soon  as  the  paste  is  spread,  plates 
of  copper  or  other  metal,  shaped 
like  a  common  funnel,  are  fixed 
over  the  paste,  to  prevent  the  dye 
from  penetrating  through.  In  this 
state,  the  hat  is  immersed  in  the 
dye,  ■  till  the  colour  be  sufficiently 
fixed;  when  it  is  taken  out,  open- 
ed, and  cleansed  from  the  paste: 
but,  if  any  colouring  particles  have 
penetrated  through  the  felt,  they 
may  be  removed  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  of 
salt,  aqua  fortis,  Sec.  The  com- 
pounds employed  in  dyeing,  are 
fustic,  turmeric,  ebony,  safiron, 
alum,  argol,  indigo,  and  vitriol, 
with  urine,  or  pearl-ash,  at  tl'.e 
option  of  the  dyer;  all  of  which 
are  used  together,  or  separately, 
according  to  the  colour  required. 

Among  tlie  difi^erent.  patents, 
granted  to  hatters,  for  discovering 
new  materials,  in  this  manufacture, 
such  as  that  of  Mr.  J.  ByRN,  in 
1792,  for  mole-fur;  and  another  to 
^'Ir.  J.  TiLSTONK,  in  1/94,  for 
kid-hair  ;  we  shall,  .only  notice  an 
ijivcntion  of  Mr.  QE«KQJi  Pun- 
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NAGE,  who,  in  November  1794,: 
obtained  a  patent  for  his  Water-: 
proof  Hats,  in  imitation  of  beaver. ' 

The  articles  he  employs  are  si- : 
milar  to  those  commonly  used  for- 
the  making  of  hats,, with  which  he 
mixes  Bergam,  Piedmont,  or  Or- 
ganzine  silk.  These  are  dressed 
and  worked  in  a  peculiar  manner ; ; 
though  we  understand  that  hats- 
thus  prepared  become  heavy  and 
oppressive  to  the  wearer,  while 
they  acquire  an  ugly  colour. — The 
curious  reader  will  find  the  paten- 
tee's specification  inserted,  at  full 
length,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Re- 
■Jiertory  of  Arts  and  MamtfuSlures . 
The  same  manufadturer  procured 
another  patent  in  November  l/ps, 
for  a  method  of  ventilating  the 
crowns  of  hats.  This  invention' 
consists  in  separating  tlie  top  from 
the  sides  of  the  crown,  so  that  the 
tip,  or  top-crown,  may  be  either. 
raised  or  let  down  at  pleasure,  in 
order  to  admit  the  external  air,  or 
to  exclude  it  from  circulating  in 
the  crown  of  the  hat.  The  whole 
contrivance  is  effeded  by  means  of 
springs,  sliders,  sockets,  grooves, 
loops,  and  cases,  which  are  con- 
neded  with  the  top  and  side- 
crown  :  thus  the  admission  or  ex-, 
elusion  of  atmospheric  air  in  fronty 
behind,  or  On  either  side,  may  be, 
regulated  accordingly. — As  this  in-, 
vention  is  ingenious,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  JOth  vol.  of  the  work 
last  quoted,  where  he  will  find  a 
minute  account,  illustrated  by  an 
engraving. 

HATCHING,  is  the  mat ma- 
tion  of,  or  communicating  life  to,  fer 
cundated  eggs,  either  by  the  incij- 
bation  and  warmth  of  the  parent 
bird,  or  by  artificial  heat. 

I'he  art  of  hatching  chickens  by 
mean?  of  ovens,  has  been  long 
praftised  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  coiv 

"Ff«        '  ■     fined 
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fined  to  tHe  knowledge  of  the  itir 
habitants  of  a  single  village  and  its 
vicinity.  This  metliod  being  easily 
understood,  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  eacli  brood  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  30,(>6o  chickens  3  the  nnm- 
be*  of  ovens  amounts  to  386,  which 
are  in  constant  employ  for  six 
months ;  and,  as  the  eggs  are  com- 
pletely hatched  in  three  weeks,  or 
about  the  same  period  as  a  hen 
continues  to  sit  upon  a  brood,  it 
has  been  calculated  that  the  ovens 
of  Egypt  every  year  communicate 
life  to  at  least  92,040,000  ch  ckens ! 
A  very  ing  nious,  and  useful 
method  of  hatching  eggs,  we  con- 
ceive, is  that  invented  by  the  cele- 
brated naturalist  Reaumur,  who 
reduced  this  art  to  fixed  principles. 
The  degree  of  heat  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  marked  36°  on  his  own  ther- 
mometer, which  is  equal  to  about 
q6°  of  Fahrenheit,  as  well  as  to 
the  heat  both  of  the  skin  of  the 
hen  and  all  other  fowl, 

M.  Reaumur  employed  stoves 
of  any  shape,  which  were  heated 
by  rfteans  of  a  baker's  oven ;  or  in 
a  room  warmed  by  an  oven  under- 
neath ;  the  eggs  were  here  depo- 
sited, and  occasionally  shifted  in  a 
similar  manner  as  the  parent  birds 
move  therti ;  in  order  that  each  egg 
m  ght  equally  participate  in  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  stove.  Tlie  only 
important  objedt  is,  to  ascertain  the 
precise  degree  of  heat :  with  this 
design,  he  melted  and  poured  into 
s  phii:!  tw  o  parts  of  butter  and  one 
of  tallow.  Wlen  the  heat  was  of 
a  proper  tein)  erature,  the  1  quid 
grease  resembled  a  thick  sjrnpj  if 
Jt\vas  too  great,  the  mixture  flow- 
ed like  oil,  on  holding  the  phial  side- 
%vard  ;  but,  when  the  heat  was  too 
loW,  it  remained  fixed  in  a  himp. 
Thas/b^y  placing  the  f^hial  into  the 
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stove,  the  proper  degree  of  heaf' 
may  be  easily  regulated.  He  also 
invented  a  kind  of  hollow  covers, 
or  low  boxes,  without  bottoms, 
and  lined  with  fur,  which  he  called 
artificial  parents.  These  not  only 
shelter  the  chickens,  when  hatched, 
but  also  ati^brd  them  a  genial 
Warmth,  so  that  they  fiy  under  the 
boxes  as  readily  as  they  resort  to 
the  proteftion  of  the  wings  of  the 
hen.  In  a  few  days,  they  may  be 
turned  out  into  the  open  air,  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  capons, 
or  even  cocks,  which  may  be  taught 
to  perform  the  maternal  ottice,  and 
watch  them  with  as  much  solici- 
tude as  is  evinced  by  hens. 

Hather.     See  Heath. 

HAULM,  Halm,  or  Hawv, 
among  farmers,  signifies  the  stem 
or  stalk  of  corn,  pease,  beans,  Sec. 
from  the  root  to  the  ear. 

The  haulm  of  beans  affords  an 
excellent  fodder  for  working- 
horses  ;  that  of  peasfe,  if  saved  in 
a  favourable  season,  makes  nou-; 
rishing  and  wholesome  food  tor 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. — The 
stalks  of  potatoes  are  of  considera-. 
ble  utility  as  a  manure  :  if  spread 
on  coarse  sour  pasture,  they  will 
totally  change  its  nature,  and  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  land  from 
ten  to  fifteen  shillings  per  acre. 

HAW,  or  Ha  UGH,  in  farriery, 
is  a  spongy  excrescence  in  tlie  in- 
ner corner  of  the  eyes  of  horses, 
or  other  caittle,  and  wiiich,  if  not' 
tfn;ely  removed,  will  occasion  to- 
tal blindness.  It  arises  from  gross 
humours,  and  is  known  by  die 
watering  of  the  eye,  and  tlic  open-*, 
ing  of  the  lower  side. 

To  cure  this  excrescence,  far- 
riers direft  the  affista-ed  animal  to 
be  held  fast  by  the  head,  and  the 
upper  eye-lid  to  be  drawn  back  by 
means  of  a  needle  and  strong 
thread  j 
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tiire^d ;  which,  in  cows  or  oxen, 
may  be  tied  to  one  of  the  horns. 
The  haw  is  then  to  be  carefully 
cut  out  with  a  knife,  after  which 
the  eye  should  be  dressed,  tlien 
washed  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
beer,  or  ale,  and  salt,  in  order  to 
clease  it  properly,  and  absorb  the 
blood.  This  operation,  however, 
ought  to  be  performed  only  by 
skilful  farriers,  as  many  valuable 
horses  have  been  rendered  irreco- 
verably blind  by  the  deep  cutting 
of  ignorant  pretenders.  In  such 
cjise,  the  wound  must  be  dressed 
•U'ith  honey  of  roses ;  and,  if  any 
fungous  or  spongy  flesh  should  arise, 
it  ought  to  be  sprinkled  with  burnt 
alum,  or  to  be  touched  with  blue 
vitriol,  that  it  might  be  completely 
eradicated.  Where  sheep  are  af- 
ff£ted  with  the  haws,  the  praftice 
is  to  drop  the  juice  of  chamomile, 
or  crows-foot,  into  the  eye. 
■  HAWK,theCoMMON,  or  Spar- 
KowHAV/K,  Falco  Nisus,  L.  is  a 
bold  and  spirited  bird  :  it  abounds 
iu  almost  every  part  of  Europe ; 
and  varieties  of  it  are  found  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  earth. 

The  length  of  the  male  of  tliese 
birds  is  twelve  inches ;  that  of  the 
female  fifteen ;  the  former  differs 
both  in  size  and  colour  from  tlie 
latter.  The  female  builds  her  nest 
in  hollow  trees,  higli  rocks,  or  lofty 
ruins,  sometimes  in  the  old  nes^t  of 
a  crow,  and  generally  lays  four  oi- 
five  eggs,  marked  at  the  pointed 
•end  with  reddish  spots. 

The  Sparrow  hawk  is  obedient 
und  docile :  by  keeping  him  awake 
three  or  four  days  successively  in 
a  hoop,  till  he  become  almost  delir- 
rious,  he  may  afteivvards  be  easily 
•trained  to  hunt  partridges  and 
quails.  In  a  wild  state,  however, 
these  creatures  commit  great  de- 
predations on  pigeons,  poultry,  rab- 
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bits,  harea,  &c.  so  that  the  follow- 
ing method  of  catching  them  will 
probably    be    acceptable   to  manyr. 
readers.  ; 

A  hawk-cage,  made  ujJon  a  plaTi 
similar  to  that  of  a  goldfinch  trap- 
cage,  but  larger,  and  baited  with, 
two  house-sparrows,  should  be 
exposed  in  a  fine  clear  morning,  orr 
a  hedge,  or  some  other  open  place, 
and  left  out  till  late  in  tlie  evening. 
By  this  simple  contrivance,  tliose 
predatory  birds  might  be  easily 
taken ;  and  either  destroyed,  or 
preserved  for  the  purposes  of  hawk'-, 
ing  j  an  amusement  that  has  lately 
been  abandoned  in  this  country^ 
and  therefore  requires  no  dcscrip-» 
tion.  : 

HAWKWEED,  or  Hieraduml 
L.  a  native  genus  of  perennial 
plants,  comprising  forty-six  «pe* 
cies,  the  principal  of  which  are  : 

1.  The  Pihsella)  Mouse -ear 
Hawkweed,  which  gi-ows  in  dry 
meadows,  pastures,  and  on  wailsj 
its  flowers  possess  the  singular  pro- 
perty  of  opening  in  the  morning, 
and  closing  early  in  the  afternocmt  . 
they  blow  from  May  to  September. 
This  species  differs  from  other  lat> 
tescent  plants,  being  less  bitter,  and 
more  astringent,  on  which  account 
it  was  formerly  esteemed  in  the 
cure  of  blood-spitting. — It  is  con- 
sidered as  noxious  to  sheep,  which 
are  iwt  partial  to  itj  and  though 
eaten  by  goats,  it  is  refused  by 
horses  and  cows.  ' 

2;  The  auricuia,'Narro\v-]ezved 
-Hawkweed,  or  Ombelled  Mouse- 
ear,  thrives  on  mountains,  in  the 
county  of  Westmorland,  find  flow- 
ers in  the  month  of  July.  It  de^ 
•iterves  to  be  cultivated  on  t^e4>or" 
ders  of  gardens  where  bees  ite 
kept  J  for,  according  toBECHSxEiN, 
it  furnishes  tlietii  witli-  aii-abuH'* 
dance  of  wax  and  honey, " '  ■ 

l-f4  HAW. 
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HAWTHORN,  or  Cratcegus, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
twenty-five  species,  three  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain. 

■  1;  The  Jr'ia  (Tyrus  Aria  of  Dr. 
Smith),  White-beam  Hawthorn, 
or  Wild  Pear-tree,  which  grows  in 
woods  and  hedges,  especially  in 
mountainous  situations  with  a  cal- 
careous soil,  and  flowers  in  the 
month  of  May.  It  delights  in  dry 
hills,  and. open  exposures,  thriving 
either  in  gravel  or  clay.  It  will 
bear  lopping,  and  does  not  prevent 
grass  from  growing  beneath  it. 
The  white-beam  hawthorn  is  eaten 
by  sheep  and  goats,  which  last  ani- 
mals devour  it  with  avidity.  Its 
fruit  is  red,  and  when  mellowed 
by  the  autumnal  frosts,  furnishes  a 
grateful  repast ;; — a  spirituousliquor 
may  be  obtained  from  it  by  distilla- 
tion. This  species  seldom  produces 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  for  two  years 
in  succession  ;  but  its  barrenness  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  utility 
of  its  bard,  tough,  and  smooth 
wood  :  which  is  formed  into  axle- 
trees,  wheels,  walking-sticks,  car- 
penter's and  other  tools :  its  seed 
should  either  be  sown  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  ripe,  pr  preserved  in  damp 
sand. 

2.  The  Oxyacantha  (Mespilus 
Oxyacantha  of  Dr.  Smith)  White- 
thorn, or  May,  which  grows  in 
hedges,  woods,  and  pld  parks.  1  his 
4s  a  very  valuable  shrub,  and,  on 
account  of  the  stifl'ness  of  its 
branches,  the  sharpness  of  its 
thorns,  and  its  hardiness  in  endur- 
ing the  severest  winters  wit  out 
injury,  it  is  universally  pref;^rred 
for  making  fences  and  hedges.  1  he 
berries  during  winter  afford  tood  to 
varioos  birds,  but  may  be  more 
usefully  employed  in  fattening  hogs : 
ihti  wood.  i&  yery  tough,  and,  hke 
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tlie  white-beam  hawthorn,  con- 
verted into  axle-trees  and  handles 
for  tools. 

There  are  several  varieties  of 
tliis  species,  of  which  we  shall 
mention  only  the  celebrated  Glas- 
tonbury 1'horn,  It  is  in  bloom 
twice  in  the  year  :  the  winter  blos- 
soms (about  the  size  of  a  sixpence) 
appear  about  Chri.->tmas,  and  much 
earlier,  if  the  winter  be  very  severe. 
These,  however,  produce  no  fruit. 
This  extraordinary  thorn  has  been 
celebrated  for  its  age,  for  nearly  a 
whole  century  ;  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants never  having  observed  it  in 
any*  other  than  its  present  state. 
The  berries  of  this  miraculous  va- 
riety contain  only  or,e  seed  ;  and, 
when  sown,  produce  plants  which 
differ  in  no  respect  from  the  com- 
mon hawthorn. 

3.  The  tormiiia/ls,  Wild  Service-? 
tree.  Sorb,  or  Service  Hawthorn, 
which  grows  in  woods  and  hedges, 
and  flowers  in  the  month  of  May. 
Its  dark  yellow  berries  ripen  in 
OtStober,  and  may  be  eaten  either 
raw  or  preserved  in  sugar.  Ihey 
also  yield,  on  fermentation,  a  good 
vinegar,  as  well  as  an  ardent  spirit 
by  distilling  them :  where  they 
abound,  higs  may  be  easily  fat- 
tened, 

HAY,  signifies  any  kind  of  grass, 
tliat  is  cut  and  dried  for  todder. 

The  time  of  mowing  grass  for 
hay,  ought  to  be  rcgulat.  d  accord- 
ing to  its  groyvth  and  maturity  j 
for  it  is  extremely  detria.entiil  to  a 
crop,  to  cut  it  too  early  ;  because 
the  sap  has  not  suthtiently  circu- 
lated through  ihe  whole  blade  oif 
grass ;  so  that  the  latter,  when 
made  into  hay,  shrinks  and  consi- 
derably diminishes  in  bulk.  It  is, 
however,  equa.ly  prejudicial  to  tlie 
grass^  if  it  be  suffered  to  stand  tiU 
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It  shed  its  seeds.  \Vhen  the  tops  of 
the  grass  appear  brown,  it  will  then 
be  tit  for  being  mowed. 

The  chief  obje*!-.t  in  making  hay, 
is  to  preserve  the  vegetable  juites  : 
witii  this  design,  ditterent  metliods 
have  been  adopted,  of  which  we 
shall  notice  the  principal. 

In  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
whence  ihe  London  markets  are 
chiefly  supplied  with  hay,  all  the 
grass  mowed  on  the  lirst  day,  be- 
fore nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is 
tedded,  that  is,  uniformly  spread 
over  the  meadow,  divided  as  much 
as  possible,  and  well  turned,  be- 
fore twelve  o'clock,  and  perhaps  a 
second  time  in  the  afternoon.  It 
is  tlien  raked  into  wind-rows,  and 
formed  into  small  cocks. 

On  the  second  day,'  the  grass 
mown  tJie  preceding  day  after  nine 
o'clock,  and  what  is  cut  on  this 
day  before  that  time,  is  tedded, 
and  treated  in  the  manner  above 
described.  Previously  to  turning 
the  grahS  of  the  second  day's  work, 
the  small  cocks  thrown  up  on  the 
preceding  day  are  well  shaken  out 
into  straddles,  or  separate  plats, 
five  or  six  yards  square.  If  the 
crop  be  so  thin  as  to  leave  large 
spaces  between  the  plats,  they 
ought  to  be  raked  clean.  The  next 
business  is,  to  turn  the  plats,  and 
also  the  grass  cut  on  the  second 
day,  which  is  generally  done  be- 
iorc  one  o'clock,  in  order  that  all 
the  grass  which,  is  mowed  may  be 
drying  while  the  people  are  at  din- 
Jier.  In  tlie  afternoon,  the  strad- 
dles or  plats  are  raked  into  double 
wind-rows  5  the  grass  into  single 
ones;  and  tlie  hay  is  thrown  up 
iuiojield-cocks  of  ^  middling  size, 
also  called  hastard-cocks ;  the  grass 
is  then  cocked,  as  on  the  preced- 
ing day.. 

Similar  operations  are  succcs- 
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slvely  performed  on  the  third  day  j 
the  hay  in  bastard-cocks  is  again 
spread  into  straddles,  and  the  whole 
is  turned  previou-sly  to  die  people 
going  to  dinner.  Should  the  wea- 
ther have  proved  tine  and  warm, 
the  hay  that  Avas  made  into  bas- 
tard-cocks on  the  second  evening, 
will,  m  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day,  be  lit  to  be  housed.  On  the 
fourth  day,  the  hay  is  put  into 
stacks. — I'his  method  has,  from 
experience,  proved  very  successful, 
especially  in  f  ;vourable  weather. 

On  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
estates  in  Scotland,  the  hay  is  dried 
on  pins  in  barns  5  and,  when  tlius 
made,  it  has  been  found  to  be  re- 
markably green  and  sweet. 

According  to  Dr.  Anderson's 
plan,  the  grass  is  to  be  cut  only 
when  it  is  perfeftly  dry,  without, 
spreading  it  out  into  swaths,  wind- 
rows, &c.  or  tedding  it,  as  is  the 
geni-ral  practice.  Immediately  af- 
ter it  is  mowed,  it  is  thrown  up 
into  small  and  narrow  cocks  about 
three  feet  high  j  each  cock  is 
slightly  thatched,  by  drawing  a  lit- 
tle hay  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cock,  which  is  laid  on  the  top,  with 
one  of  the  ends  downwards.  Thus, 
the  hay  may  with  ease  and  expedi- 
tion be  rendered  equally  safe  from 
rain  and  wind,  unless  a  violent 
storm  should  occur  immediately 
after  the  cocks  are  raised.  And,  li 
they  be  put  up  when  the  grass  is 
perfe6lly  dry.  Dr.  Anderson  af- 
tirms  that  they  "  never  sit  so  close- 
ly as  to  heat,"  though  they  become 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  so 
firm  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  over- 
turned, unless  by  a  hurricane. 

In  these  cocks,  the  hay  is  suffer-^  ' 
ed  to  remain  lor  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night ;  till,  upon  inspection,  it  is 
judged   that  they  will  keep  in  to- 
lerably large  tramp-cocks ;  in  whick 

case 
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case  two  men,  each  of  ■whom  is 
](»rovided  ^vlth  a  pitch-fork,  carry 
fhe  shiall  cocks  between  them  suc- 
cessively to  the  place  where  the 
travip-cocks  are  to  be  raised.  The 
advantages  attending  this  method 
^e  :  1.  Iliat  the  labour  is  consi- 
derably shortened  ;  2.  That  the  • 
hay  continues  almost  as  green  as 
when  it  \v:\s  first  cut,  and  that  it 
retains  its  natural  juices  in  the 
greatest  perfeftion ;  whereas,  by 
spreading  it  out,  tedding  it  in  the 
sun,  &c,  it  becomes  bleached,  its 
sup  exhales,  and  it  is  frequently 
much  damaged  by  the  rain.  Par- 
ticular care,  however,  ought  to  be 
^aken,  that  the  grass  be  perteftly 
dry  when  first  piled  up  into  cocks  : 
for,  if  it  be  in  the  least  degree  wet, 
it  will  Speedily  become  mouldy, 
clog  together  so  closely  as  to  be 
impervious  to  the  air,  and  never 
dry,  unless  it  be  spread  out  in  the 
sun.  To  prevent  such  an  accident. 
Dr.  Andeksos  directs  tlie  cutting 
of  the  grass  to  be  commenced  dur- 
mg  line,  settled  weather  in  the 
morning,  and  not  to  suffer  the  hay- 
makers to  touch  it,  till  the  dew  be 
evaporated. 

Id  the  28(h  vol.  of  Aminls  rf 
A^riniltnre,  we  meet  with  a  com- 
munication from  David  Bab  clay, 
Esq.  ot  "VValthamstoW;,  Essex,  who 
Jkas  cnrploycd  Dr,  Anderson^s 
faetliod  of  making  hay  with  suc- 
cess; but,  instead  of  conveying  the 
hay  by  hand  to  the  stack,  he  caus- 
ed a  cart  rope  to  be  tixed  round 
the  bottcinof  a  large  cock,  and  to 
be  drawn  by  a  horse  to  the  stack, 
Vi'hiie  a  man  fixes  a  pitch-fork  in 
the  opposite  side,  and  thus  pushes 
rhecock. 

Dr.  Da H WIN  proposes  a  middle 
way  to  be  adopted  between  tlie 
diflerent    inetljods    practised    in 
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(he  North  and  South  of  Brifam. 
li  the  swath  of  cut  grass  be  turned 
over  only  once  in  the  coiirse  of  a 
d<i)',  for  three  or  four  days,  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  it  become  in  a  man- 
nw  dried  in  the  shade  ;  and,  if  it 
be  afterwards  spread  over  the 
ground  only  for-  a  few  hours  in  a 
fine  day,  he  believes  the  hay  would 
become  sufficiently  dry  to  be  stack- 
ed. He  strongly  recommends  the 
grass  to  be  thrown  into  small  cocks 
at  night,  especially  if  the  weather 
be  damp,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
injured  by  the  excrements  and 
Slime  from  the  vast  numbers  of 
worms,  v,'hich  rise  out  of  the  ground 
during  warm  moist  nights.  For 
this  reason,  the  Iiay-cocks  onght  to 
be  made  as  high  in  proportion  to 
their  base  as  possible,  that  a  les» 
surtace  may  be  in  contaft  with  the 
gTound,  while  the  broader  top  i* 
exposed  to  the  aftion  of  the  air,  by 
which  the  exhalation  of  its  moisture 
is  accelerated,  and  the  hay  itself  is 
secured  from  accidental  sho\\trs. 

In  wet  seasons.  Dr.  Da r win 
thinks  the  best  method  is  to  turn 
tlie  swaths  every  day,  or  every 
other  day,  or  make  them  into 
small  cocks  ',  thus  to  secure  tlio 
whole  from  the  injuries  of  inces- 
sant rains  ;  and  also  to  prevent  the 
parts  next  tlie  ground,  as  well  ac 
in  the  middle,  from  fermenting  and 
putrifying.  When  the  weather  be- 
com-es  more  favourable,  the  hay 
may  be  made  into  large  cocks,  so 
that  the  perflation  of  the  atmos- 
phere will  not  only  cause  its  mois- 
ture to  exhale  the  more  quickly, 
but  an  incipient  fermentation  will 
discharge  a  portion  of  heat,  and 
thus  contribute'to  dry  the  hay,  by 
increasing  the  evaporation  :  in  a 
simUar  manner,  the  remarkable 
heat  generated  in  hay  -  stacks, 
finished 
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finished  only  one  or  two  days, 
greatly  contributes  to  dry  the  whole 
stack. 

Hay  constituting  the  chief  food 
c£  horses  and  other  cattle,  espe- 
cially during  the  winter,  different 
contrivances  have  been  suggested 
to  prevent  it  from  beinpj  injured 
by  ram,  while  making.  And  here 
we  cannot  but  recommend  the 
praAice  of  tippling,  which  we 
ha\t  already  de.'-cribed  in  p.  12  of 
this  volume  ;  as,  from  its  simpli- 
city and  facility,  it  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  clove;-  and  other  grasses. 

In  the  14th  vol.  of  the  Trans- 
aSiions  of  ihe  Snckty  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  &c.  Mr.JoHN 
MiDDLETON,  of  Lambcth,  gives 
an  account  of  a  machine  to  be  used 
in  the  making  of  hay.  It  consists 
of  a  back  and  two  sides,  or  gates, 
each  ot  which  is  about  seven  feet 
in  length.  The  frames,  or  exte- 
rior parts,  are  of  oak  or  ash,  ha  t 
of  the  back  being  4  inches  by  4, 
while  those  of  the  wings  are  3 
inches  by  3.  Between  all  the 
frames  are  hxed  deal  planks  3  inches 
by  4,  and  at  the  end  of  each  wing, 
or  gate,  are  chains,  to  which  tlie 
horses  are  to  be  fastened  by  means 
of  splinter- bars.  Before  diis  ma- 
chine can  be  employed,  the  hay  is 
to  be  put  into  rows  ;  the  animals 
being  harnessed,  and  managed  by 
persons  moanted  on  them,  they  are 
slowly  driven  on,  so  tliat  all  the 
hay  .may  be  coUedted  between  the 
gates.  When  the  machine  is  filled, 
and  the  load  is  to  be  drawn  to  a 
distant  place,  the  horses  must  be 
kept  as  closely  together  as  possible. 

We  conceive  Mr.MiDDLEXON's 
implement  will  be  found  useful 
daring  the  ardent  heat  of  summer, 
e.speciaily  when  there  are  tisw  la- 
bourers, in  dragging  the  hay  toge- 
thaer  as  soon  jis  it  is  sufficiently 
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made,  and  thus  preventing  It  froiti 
being  parched.     In  showery  wea- 
ther, it  is  said  to  be  still  more  ser- 
viceable j  as,  in  case  of  approach-... 
in  J  rain,  the  grass  may  be  collected' 
immediately,  fonned  into  a  stack,  • 
and  sheltered  from  wet  by  a  cloth, 
or  by  treading  it  closely  together,  ■ 
Laving  a  ridge  in  the  middle,  and 
by  raking  it  down  on  the  outside.' 
He  observes,  that  during  the  wet 
summer  of  179.5,  this  machine  was-- 
particularly  convenient 5  and  that, 
if  the  boys  or  drivers  besteady,and 
the  horses  tra6table,  or  accustomed 
to  the  work,  ten  acres  of  hay  may- 
be effedually  secured  in  little  more 
than  one  hour. 

In  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  .same  Society,  iMr. 
FiIChardToft,  of  Kentish  Town, 
describes  a  contrivance  for  secur-- 
ing  hay-ricks  from  rain,  while  they. 
are  raising ;  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  a  silver  medal.  It  con- 
sists of  240  yards  of  coarse  clotli,' 
called  duck,  prepared  with  tar  and 
oil ;  three  scaftbld-poles,  two  of 
which  are  upright,  the  third  is 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  tlie 
ends,  being  intended  for  a  ridge; 
two  double  blocks  ;  four  pedestals, 
and  about  one  hundred  weight  of 
tarred  rope  :  beside  these  articles, 
there  is  a  reel,  or  windlass,  toge- 
ther with  puUies,  and  iron  work, 
&c.  the  whole  expence  of  which 
amounts  to  about  28l.  The  pe- 
destals are  to  be  placed  four  feet  iti 
the  ground,  for  the  reception  of 
the  poles.  The  width  of  the  cloth 
is  required  to  be  greater  than  its 
length,  as  it  is  to  be  raised  by  tlie 
ridge-pole,  for  the  admission  of 
air  :  and  as  the  stacks  are  generally- 
wider  m  tlie  middle  than  at  tlie 
bottom,  the  cloth  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  that  it  may  be. the  more 
easily  folded  over  the  pole.  Whett 
aric^ 
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n  rick  is  advanced  above  (he  eaves/' 
and    begins  to    become    narrow, 
Mr,  To  IT  directs  the  cloth  to  be. 
taken   down,    by  unhcjoking  one 
end  of  the  ridge-pole,  and  letting 
it  down  by  means  of  a  rope  ;    after' 
which  the  other  is  to  be  mjhoolced, 
&c.   in   a  similar  manner.      The 
cloth  may  be  suffered  to  rest  upon 
the  sides  of  tlie  rick,  but,  in   case 
of  high  winds,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  fasten  it  witli  ropes. 

In  erecting  the  stacks,  great 
caution  is  necessary  that  the  hay 
be  not  put  together  before  it  is  per- 
fectly dry ;  in  which  case  it  not 
unsfrecjuently  hap|>ens  that  whole 
stacks  are  suddenly  reduced  to 
allies.  To  prevent  such  accidents, 
a  chimney  or  funnel  is  usually 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  stack, 
but  it  then  becomes  necessary  to 
form  adrcrts  beneath  tlie  stack,  by 
digging  three  or  four  trenches  5  co- 
vering them  with  boards  or  sticks  ; 
aud  exposing  tlieir  apertures  in 
every  direction  to  the  wind,  in 
order  to  ensure  continual  ventUa-  ■ 
tion. 

As  the  ere<5ting  erf"  funnels  in 
stacks  is  not  universally  adopted, 
it  is  ot"  consequence  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  beat  which  the  stacked 
hay  has  acquired,  lest  it  should  at 
any  time  take  fire.  One  of  tlie 
easiest  methods  is  that  pursued  by 
Mr.  Ducket,  and  which  consists 
simply  in  thrusting  a.  scajj'uld-lalt, 
or  some  long  iron-bolt  into  the  hay 
rick,  and  then  introducing  a  gun, 
or  ram-rod,  furnished  with  a  strong 
worm,  and  screwing  out  a  sample, 
by  which  he  not  only  discovers  the 
heat,  but  also  the  colour  of  the  hayj 
and  if  the  stack  require  air,  he  ))er- 
forates  it  in  several .  parts  ,\vith  si- 
milar lioles,  which  thus  answer 
every  purpose  oi  a  ventilating  fuu- 
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■  InT^ancashh-e,  bams  hare,  "wiihin 
these  few  years,  been  ercfted  for 
the  preservation  of  hay,  whence 
the)'-  are  denominated  hay-^barns. 
They  are  built  upon  pillars,  and  c(t- 
vtxeA  with  slates.  Sometimes  they 
are  provided  with  floors  boarded 
with  planks,  loosely  placed,  per- 
forated with  holes,  and  lying  hol- 
low for  a  certain  space  above  the 
groimd,  for  the  purpose  of  admit- 
ting a  free  circulation  of  air  be- 
neath. These  buildings  are  cheap, 
useful,  and  very  convenient  in  bad 
weather  :  they  afford  such  advan- 
tages in  the  preservation  of  hay,  as 
will  in  a  short  time  amply  repay 
the  expence  of  erediing  them. 

Having  already  pointed  out  the 
necessity  as  well  as  the  utility  of  giv- 
ing salt  to  cattle,  we  shall  here  only 
reiuark,  that  the  most  intelligent 
farmers  sprinkle  the  salt  while  the 
stack  is  raising,  alternately  between 
each  layer  of  hay,  in  the  proportion 
of  1  cwt.  of  salt  to  7  or  8  tons  of 
hay.  Ever)-  species  of  cattle  will 
prefer  inferior  food  thus  prepared, 
to  the  finest  hay  in  its  raw  state  : 
for  the  salt  assimilating  with  the 
juices  of  the  hay,  prevents  too  great 
a  fermentation,  and  imparts  a  supe- 
rior flavour.  Farther,  the  salting  of 
hay-ricks  effeftually  secures  them 
from  becoming  over-heated,  or  mil- 
dewed j  so  that  the  hay  may  be 
put  together,  without  the  least 
danger  of  its  taking  fire,  in  a  much 
greener  state  than  would  otherwise 
be  safe. 

An  excellent  apparatus  for  se- 
curing hay  and  corn-stacks,  has 
been  contrived  by  Sir  Joskph 
Banks;  but,  as  an  adequate  idea 
of  it  cannot  be  conveyed  without 
the  aid  of  an  engraving,  we  refer 
tlie  reader  to  the  10th  vol.  of 
Annals  of  yigricullure,  where  its 
descriptiouis  illustrated  by  a  plate. 

A  pa- 
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A  patent  was  granted  in  Febru- 
ary, 1801,  to  Mr.  William  Les- 
ter, of  Cotton  End,  Northamp- 
tonshire, for  his  improved  engine 
for  cutting  hay,  straw,  tobacco, 
&c.  of  which  we  shall  give  a  far- 
ther account  under  the  head . of 
Straw-Cutter. 

Hay-water,  or  Hay-tea.  See 
Vol.  i.  p.  423. 

HAYS,  signify  a  particular  kind 
of  net,  for  taking  rabbits,  hares, 
&c. 

As  rabbits  frequently  straggle 
abroad  at  mid-day  for  fresh  grass, 
^wo  or  three  of  these  nets  are  di- 
refted  to  be  pitched  at  the  entrance 
of  their  burrows.  The  sportsman 
then  goes  round  their  haunts  with 
a  dog,  and  drives  them  into  their 
burrows,  where  an  assistant  seizes 
them  as  they  enter. 

HAZEL-NUT  TREE,  or  Co- 
rylus,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  consist- 
ing of  four  species  :  one  of  these  is 
a  native  of  Britain,  namely,  the 
avellana,  or  Common  Hazel-nut 
tree.  It  grows  in  woods,  copses, 
and  hedges ;  flowers  in  March  or 
April. 

All  the  different  species  of  the 
hazel  are  large,  hardy,  and  deci- 
«^uous  shrubs ;  they  have  several 
varieties,  valuable  for  their  fruit, 
which,  in  a  cultivated  state,  is 
known  under  tiie  name  of  Fil- 
ler Is. 

These  shrubs  prosper  in  almost 
any  soil,  or  situation  ;  and  may  be 
propagated  either  by  layers,  or  by 
planting  their  nuts  in  February ; 
for  which  purpose  the  latter  should 
be  preserved  in  sand,  in  a  moist 
cellar,  inaccessible  to  vermin  ;  but 
they  should  not  be  secluded  from 
the  external  air,  for  want  of  which 
they  will  become  mouldy.  When 
.  reared  in  coppices,  tlils  shrub  pro- 
duce$  abundance  of  underwood. 
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that  may  be  cut  every  5th,  7  th,  or 
8 til  year,  according  to  tlie  purpose 
for  which  it  is  designed. 

The  uses  of  this  wood  are  vari- 
ous :  it  is  employed  for  pales, 
hoops  for  barrels,  spars,  hurdles, 
handles  for  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, walking-sticks,  fishing- 
rods,  &c.  Where  beautiful  speci- 
mens are  required  for  veneering  or 
staining,  the  roots  of  the  hazel-nut 
tree  are  preferable  to  the  branches. 
In  Italy,  the  chips  are  used  for  fin- 
ing turbid  wines ;  and  in  countries 
wliere  yeast  is  scarce,  the  twigs  of 
this  shrub,  dried,  and  afterwards 
soaked  in  the  fermenting  liquor, 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  that  article 
•in  brewing.  Painters  and  engravers 
prcpaie  coals  for  drawing  outlines, 
from  the  wood  of  this  plant,  by  the 
following  process  :  Pieces  of  dried 
hazel,  about  the  thickness  of  a  fin- 
ger, and  4  or  5  inches  in  length, 
are  put  into  a  large  pot  filled  with 
sand,  and  the  top  of  which  is  closely 
covered  witli  clay.  In  this  man- 
ner they  are  placed  in  a  ■  potter's 
oven,  or  otherwise  exposed  to  a 
sutficicnt  degree  of  heat;  and,  ou 
cooling,  the  sticks  are  found  to 
be  converted  into  charcoal,  which 
draws  freely,  and  is  easily  effaced 
with  India-rubber.  ' 

According  to  EvELYNjino  plant 
is.  better  calculated  for  thiekenin^ 
copses  than  the  hazel ;  with  this 
view  he  recommends  the  tbllowing 
expeditious  method :  Take  a  pole 
of  hazl(^  (for  which  ash  or  poplar 
may  be  svtbstituted)  of'20  or30 
feet  in  length,  the  head  of  which  is 
•somewhat  !o/)f)ed  into  the  ground  ; 
the  pole  should  likewise  be  chopped 
near  the  soil,  in  order  to  make  it 
yield  :  thus  fastened  to  the  earth 
with  a  hook  or  two,  and  covered 
with  fresh  mould  sufficiently  deep, 
it  will  produce  anincalculableiuim- 

ber 
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ber  of  suckers,  speedily  thickeu> 
atfid  tarnish  a  fine  coppice. 

The  kernels  of*  the  fruit  of  the 
liazel-imt  tree,  though  diScu't  of 
digestion,  have  a  mild,  farinaceous, 
oily  taste,    which  is  agreeable   to 
most  palates  J  ycK.  f  Herts  ai^e  said 
to  be  more  nourishing  than  nuts  : 
both,  however,  operate  as  a  cathar- 
tic, when  chewed  small  and  taken 
in  considerable  quantities  ;  but  pro- 
duce constipations  of  the  bov/el-;, 
if  swallowed  in  large  pieces  ;  and 
dysentery,  if  eaten  unripe.     A  kind 
of   chocolate   has    been    prepared 
from   this   fruit,    which   has   also 
occasionally  been  converted    into 
bread.     An  expressed  oil  is  obtain- 
ed from  the  nuts,  which  is  l.ttle 
inferior  to  that  of   almonds:  it  i^ 
often  preferably  used  by  painters, 
as  it  readily  dries ;  and  chemists 
employ  it  as  the  basis  of  fragrant 
oils  artilicially  prepared,  because  it 
easily  combines  with,  and  retains, 
odours.     An  emulsion  made  of  the 
kernels,  and  taken  with  good  old 
mead,  is  recommended  for  invete- 
rate  dry   coughs. — Squirrels   and 
mice  are  excessively  fond  of  the 
nuts ;    goats  and    horses   eaf    the 
leaves,    but    they  are  refused   by 
sheep  and  hogs. 

HEAD,  the  uppermost  or  fore- 
most part  of  the  animal  body. 

As  the  foundation  of  many  dis- 
eases is  laid,  by  taking  cold  in  this 
part  of  the  frame,  we  shall  offer  a 
few  hints  relative  to  its  covering. — 
Tor  new-born  children,  an  easy 
and  moderately  warm  head-dress 
is  fitlly  sufficient  during  the  first 
weeks  of  their  existence  ;  as  super- 
fluous ornaments  only  tend  to  en- 
cumber and  to  fatigue  them.  The 
infant's  cap,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  narrow,  nor  tied  too  close- 
ly, lest  the  head  be  compressed, 
tkc  muscles  of  the  ears  crippled. 
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anfl  the  sense  of  hearing  imjfeif- 
ed. 

It  is  equally  hurtful  for  children 
and  adults  to  walk  in  the  sun  witii 
the  head  uncovered,  yet  our  cum- 
bersome black  iiats,  though  .sanc- 
tioned by  custom  and  fashion,  arc 
generally  too  heavy  for  the  hot  days 
of  summer ;  they  ought  to  be  ma- 
nufactured of  lighter  materials,  and 
either  white,  or  dyed  of  some  light 
colour,  especially  for  soldiers,  tra- 
vellers, and  persons  labouring  in 
the  field.  Such  individuals  should 
wear  hats  made  of  oil-cloth,  sup- 
ported by  fine  wires,  or  of  straw, 
chips,  &c. 

In  this  temperate  climate,  youth 
may  with  safety  be  accustomed  to 
go  wit,  I  their  heads  uncovered  j 
but,  in  those  countries  where  either 
of  tlie  two  extremes  of  be^Jt  ov 
cold  prevail,  the  opposite  pra(2:ice 
must  be  adopted. 

Many  diseases,  however,  might 
be  avoided,  were  the  trite,  but 
true  maxim  of  "  keeping  tlie  head 
cool,"  more  striftly  attended  to. 
Hence  tne  wearing  of  thick  and 
warm  nig!it-caps,  whether  at  night, 
or  in  the  day  time,  cannot  be  too 
much  reprobated  ;  as  tliose  who  in- 
dulge in  this  whimsical  habit,  render 
themselves  continually  ;iableto  taJ<e 
cold  from  the  slightest  change  in 
the  atmosphere:  thus  bajdnc  ss, 
violent  head-achs,  and  not  unlre- 
quently  a  lethargic  stupor,  or  in- 
sanity, are  among  the  many  fatal 
efFefts  which  sooner  or  later  foUoyv 
this  imprudent  custom. — See  also 
Hair. 

HEAD-ACH,  or  Cephalalgia,  a. 
painful  sensation  in  the  head,  pro- 
duced by  various  causes,  and  at- 
tended with  dilVcrent  effe6ts,  ac- 
cording to  its  various  degrees,  and 
tlie  part  of  the  head  where  it  is 
situated. 

Head- 
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:  Head-ach,  in  general,  h  only  a 
symptomofdisea.se,  and  frequ.-;utlV" 
cccasioiied  by  eSusions  of  blood  on 
the  brain,  as  also  by  ulcers,  accre- 
tions, Sec.  on  that  sensibh  organ. 
Persons  of  a  sedentary  life,  or  those 
KV'.bjeft  to  costiveness  or  inh'ges- 
tion,  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  the  head-ach.  An 
acrimonious  state  of  the  fluids  ; 
the  stone  ;  catarrhs ;  contusions  on 
the  head  3  a  diseased  state-  of  the 
teeth  -,  piles  ;  hysterics  ;  strong 
odours  of  every  kind ;  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  ;  rheumatism  j  gout  ; 
scurvy  ;  worms  both  in  the  intes- 
tines and  in  tlie  head ;  too  much 
hair  j  grief;  and  intoxication,  are 
among  the  numerous  causes  of  this 
afteftioa,  which  is  sometimes  so 
violent  as  almost  to  deprive  the 
unhapp-y  sulFerer  of  his  senses. 

Where  the  head-ach  originates 
from  an  internal  cause  situated 
within  the  brain,  it  is  seldom  cur- 
able. In  nervous  alledions,  relief 
may  sometimes  be  procured  by  ve-- 
neseftion,  cupping,  or  leeches  j  by 
sneezing  remedies,  blisters,  issues, 
or  other  topical  discharges  near 
the  head  ;  by  purgatives  j  or  by 
determining  the  fluids  'to  otl*er 
.parts.  Frequent  combing  and  cut- 
ting of  the  hair,  as  well  as  bathing 
the  feet  in  tepid  water,  will  like- 
wise be  found  very  serviceable. — 
A  poultice  of  elder  flowers  applied 
to  the  partafFefted,  has  been  some- 
times attended  with  good  eftefts, 
as  also  has  the  holding  of  a  piece  of 
hellebore  in  the  ear. 

According  to  Thunberg,  Ca- 
jeput  oil,  applied  to  tlie  head,  wili 
afford  considerable  relief.  Simi- 
lar success  has  attended  the  appli- 
cation of  aether  and  spirits  of  harts- 
horn as  a  sternutatory,  and  as  a  lo- 
cal remedy.  It  is  asserted,  that 
ths  most  acute  and  obstinate  head- 
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-adh^  ha^'e  been  removed  by  the  use 
of  vervain,  both  internally  in  the 
farm  of  a  decoction,  and  aho  by 
suspending  the  herb  round  the 
neck.  Strong  coftee  has  hkewise 
been  of  considerable  service,  espe- 
cially to  phlegmatic  habits,  and 
those  whose  digestion  is  impaired. 

■  The  diet  of  persons  afflided  with 
the  4iead-ach  ought  to  consist  at' 
such  emollient  substances  as  wiii 
prevent  costiveness  ;  for  instance, 
-stewed  prunes,  apples,  spinac{i,&c. 
The  drink  should  be  diluting,  such 
as  bariey-water,  or  infu;>ions  of 
malt,  &c.  Their  f^et  and  .legs 
should  be  kept  warm,  and  thf? 
head  shaved,  frequently  bathctl 
with  v.'arm  water  and  vinegar,  re- 
-taiuing  it  as  much  as  possible  ia  an 
ereft  po-ture. 

H  E  A 1)  -  w  A  K  K .  Seed  Red  Po  p  p  y . 

HEALTH,  is  a  proper  disposi- 
ition  of  the  several  constituent  par& 
of  the  body,  by  which  they  are  ea- 
aUed  to  perform  their  respeftivs 
funftions  without  any  impediment, 

.1'Ue  continuance .  of  health  de- 
pends chiefly  on  what  has  been  pro- 
fessionally called,  the  six  71071- na^ 
turuLs;  namely,  air;  food  3  ext-rcise ; 
the  passions ;  evacuation  .-'nd  re- 
tention; sleep  and  waking; — treat- 
ing of  these  subje«Ets  in  their  al- 
phabetical series,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  health  being  the  object  of 
medicine,  v/e  refer  the  reader  in 
botli  respefls  to  the  diflerent  ar- 
ticles, according  to  the  order  ia 
which  they  occur. 

JModeration,  howerer,  in  the 
stri6lc3t  sense  of  the  word,  is 
equally  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  as  a  pure  air,  and 
whole.some  food.  Cleanliness,  too, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  negleiSted; 
for  an  unclean  person  very  seldom 
enjoys  good  health.  -Hence,  fre^ 
qucnt  washing  of  the  skin  is  of  the 
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^rst  importance  ;  and  we  are  fully 
persuaded,  that  most  of  the  diseases, 
with  which  the  lower  classes  of 
people  are  aftedcd,  especially  in 
crowded  neighbourhoods,  origiuntc 
from  the  lilthy  stnte  which  is  but 
too  evident  in  manyof  tlieir  wretch- 
ed habitations. 

■  \^'ith  respeiil  to  those  persons 
who  propose  to  reside  in  hot  cU- 
rnates,  we  shall  state  only  a  few 
simple  rules,  by  an  attention  to 
which  their  health  may  be  elFe6tu- 
ally  preserved. 

J.  Abstain  from  all  excess  in 
spirituous  liquors. 

2.  Avoid  with  the  utmost  care 
the  evening  dews,  or  wetting  of 
the  feet  on  the  approach  of  night ; 
as  fatal  sore  throats  not  unfrequenl-. 
ly  arise  from  this  source.  Should 
the  feet,  however,  have  been  wet- 
ted by  any  accident,  let  the  whole 
bod)-^  be  speedily  immersed  into 
cold  water. 

3.  Bathe  every  morning  in  the 
sea,  or,  if  possible,  in  sea-water; 
but,  where  tl)at  cannot  be  procur- 
ed, dissolve  an  ounce  of  salt  in  a 
bason  of  water,  and  wash  the  skin 
with  the  solution,  after  which  put 
on  the  clodies  without  drying  the 
skin.  This  operation  str.  ngthens 
the  muscular  fibres,  and  covers 
the  skin  with  a  kind  of  saline  crust, 
"which,  in  the  opinion  ofDr.HALEs, 
eifedually  prevents  all  febrile  in- 
fedtions. — With  these  precautions, 
he  asserts,  a  person  of  a  sound 
constitution  may  enjoy  as  good  a 
state  of  health  in  the  hottest  as  in 
•the  most  temperate  climates. 

HEARING,  is  one  of  the  exter- 
nal s.  uses,  and  expresses  the  act  or 
faculty  of  perceiving  sounds. 

Animals  possess  this  sense  in  a 
more  acute  degree  than  man ;  the 
owl  and  the  haieenjoy  the  faculty 
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of  hearing  in  a  pre-eminent  degree; 
by  means  of  it,  the  former  perceive* 
the  slightest  sounds,  an!  is  thus 
enabled  to  seize  her  prey,  while 
the  timid  hare  is  ca'ationed  against 
ap;)ro;ic  ling  danger.  This  very 
delicate^  sense  is  liable  to  be  im-* 
paire-d  by  a  variety  of  accidents  ; 
hence  arises  that  unpleasant  defeat 
cal  ed  Di'.AFKESs,  of  the  causes 
and  cur^-  of  which  we  have  already 
treated. 

HEART,  a  hollow  muscle  of  a 
conical  form,  situated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  thorax  or  breast :  its 
basis  is  turned  towards  the  right, 
and  its  point  toward-,  the  left  side. 
The  former,  whence  tlie  j.a-eat 
blood-vessels  take  their  orisrin,  is 
covered  with  fat,  and  has  two  hol- 
low appendages,  called  auricles, 
from  their  resemblance  to  an  ear. 
The  whole  consi-ts  f;f  tv.o  cavities, 
which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  thick  muscular  septum : 
pne  of  the.se  is  called  the  right,  and 
thp  otlier  the  left  ventricle. 

The  heart,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  most  powerful  muscle 
in  the  animal  body,  serves  to  faci- 
litate the  motion  or  circulation  of 
the  blood,  wiiich  is  communicated 
to  the  diff.  rent  parts  of  the  frame, 
by  means  of  various  .  arteries  and 
veins.  These,  however,  it  is  the 
province  of  anatomy  to  describe; 
and  as  that  subje6t;  does  not  enter 
into  our  plan,  we  trust  this  brief 
explanation  will  suffice. 

HEART-BURN,  or  Cardialgia, 
an  uneasy  sensation  of  heat  in  the 
stomach,  which  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  nausea  and  sickness. 

The  heart-burn  generally  arises 
from  a  prevailing  acidity,  indiges- 
tion, the  eating  of  tough  fat  meat, 
and  unfermented  mealy  substances. 
I'hose  persons  who  are  subjett  to 
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tWs  affeOiIon,  ought  to  drink  no 
slale  or  acid  liquors,  and  to  abstain 
from  flatulent  food. 

If  indigestion,  or  debility  of  the 
stomach,  be  the  cause,  the  patient 
may  take  infusions  of  Peruvian 
bark,  valerian,  or  any  other  sto- 
machic bitter.  Moderate  exercise 
in  the  open  air  will  contribute  to 
promote  digestion,  and  consequent- 
]y  remove  the  complaint. 

Should  the  heart-burn  originate 
from  acidity  of  the  stomach,  the 
general  pratlice  is  to  administer 
absorbent  medicines,  such  as  pre- 
pared chalk,  crab's  claws,  calcined 
oyster-shells,  ^c.  a  tea-spoonful  of 
cither  being  given  in  a  glass  of 
peppermint-water,  which  frequent- 
ly procures  relief. 

There  are,  however,  ma^y  case^ 
in  which  absorbents  tend  to  aggra- 
vate rather  than  to  cure  this  trou- 
blesome alfeftion  ;  namely,  when 
it  proceeds  from  an  acrid  and  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  generated  on  the 
.stomach.  In  such  instances,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  powder  of  gum- 
arabic  dissolved  in  hall  a  tea-cupful 
of  water,  and  repeating  this  dose 
three  or  four  times,  if  necessary, 
has  b"en  aKended  with  immediate 
success ;  and,  where  the  gum  can- 
not be  procured,  a  few  blanched 
sweet-almonds  finely  chewed,  and 
swallowed,  have  often  produced  ;a 
similar  effe6l.  ""  •. 

If  the  heart-bum  originate  fi'om 
flatulency,  the  remedies  pointed 
out  for  th«t  afFcAion,  may  be  here 
safely  resorted  to ;  such  as  infu- 
sions of  anise-seeds,  ginger,  and. 
other  carminatives. 

HEART'S -EASE,  or  Herb 
Tkinity, V'^/o/a  tricolor,  L.  an  in- 
digenous annual  plant,  growhig  in 
corn-fields,  8tc.  It  produces  gene- 
rally white  and  yellow  blossoms, 
intermixed  \nth    purple^     which 
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flower  from  May  to  S'ep'terhber, 
This  plant  has  almost  endless  va-* 
rieties,  and,  when  reared  in  gar- 
dens, is  known  under  the  name 
of  Pansies.  It  was  formerly  iri 
great  repute  for  epilepsies,  asth- 
mas, &c.  At  present,  however, 
it  is  usedtjnly  in  the  disorder  pecu- 
liar to  children,  called  crusta  lac' 
tea,  or  a  species  of  scald-head 
affecting  the  face.  A  handful  of 
the  fresh,  or  half  a  dram  of  the 
dried  leaves,  is  boiled  in  a  pint. of 
milk,  and  if  continued  to  be  drunK 
for  soaje  wee'^s,  both  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening,  it  has  invariably 
been  attended  with  success. 

HEAT,  signifi;-3  either  the  pe^- 
culiar  sensation  we  feel  on  the  ap- 
proach of*  burning  bodies,  or  iht 
cause  of  that  efleft,  which  is  Fire. 

Heat  is  now  universally  consi- 
dered as  a  modification  of  a  fluid ; 
but,  after  the  various  inquiries  of 
the  most  able  chemists,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  towards  ascer- 
taining all  the  phenomena  of  t?his 
subtle  and  invisible  element.  In 
this  place,  we  shall  only  seleft 
a  few  ■principles  in  some  degree 
illustrative  of  its  nature  and  pro- 
perties :  1 .  Heat  and  cold  mu- 
tually expel  each  other,  2.  Heat 
is  visibly  occasioned  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  also  of  the  eledric  fluid. 
As  fire,  therefore,  is  evidently  the 
cause  of  heat,  it  follows  that  both 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  eleftric 
fluid  are  eienientary  fire .  3.  Heat 
expands  bodies  in  e%-ery  direction  ; 
hence  the  elementary  fluid,  when 
producing  heat,  a6ts  from  a  centre 
towards  a  circumference ;  gnS, 
when  it  generates  cold,  moy6S  In 
a  contrary  direftion.  4*  I^-  ^s, 
therefore,  impossible  to  calcitlate 
the  precise  quantity  of  heat  which 
any  substance  contains.    5.  Heat 
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assists  the  progress  of  vtgfitation, 
but  too  intense  a  degree  of  it  pro- 
duces c-ftefts  totally  different.  6. 
When  latent  heat  is  transferred  to 
external  bodies,  vapours  become 
co7idetised,  and  in  some  cases  return 
to  their  original  state :  in  others, 
tliey  are  produ6tive  of  light,  and  a 
veliement  degree  of  sensible  heat, 
Tvhence  the  different  phenomena 
of  Distillation-,  Evaporation, 
&c. 

With  resped  to  the  purposes  to 
which  heat  is  applicable,  such  as 
the  warming  of  apartments,  &c. 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  ar- 
ticles Fire-place,  Grates,  Hot- 
houses, &c. 

HEATH,  or  Erica,  1j.  a  genus 
of  plants  comprising  100  species, 
five  of  which  are  natives  of  Bri- 
tain. The  principal  of  these  is  the 
vulgaris,  Common  Heath  or  Ling. 
It  grows  on  heaths  and  in  woods  ; 
flowers  from  June  to  August. 

In  the  island  of  Islay,  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  a  wholesome  ale 
,15  prepared,  by  brewing  one  part 
-of  malt,  and  two  part*  of  the  young 
tops  of  heath,  to  which  hops  are 
occasionally  added. 

In  England,  the  common  heath 
is  employed  in  making  brooms  and 
faggots,  which  last  are  used  either 
as  fuel  iu  ovens,  or  for  filling  up 
drains  before  tliey  are  covered. — 
Horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  eat  the 
tender  sb-oots  cf  heath. — ^Tl:e  stalks 
and  tops  are  of  considerable  service 
in  taiming  leather,  especially  for 
soles  ;  or-d,  if  wcoUen  cloth  be 
boiltd  in  aUjiii-v  ater,  and  after- 
wards in  a  strong  decodion  of  the 
tops,  it  will  acquire  a  fine  orange 
colour. — Bees  are  very  partial  to 
the  flowers  of  this  species;  but, 
where  heath  abound*,  the  honey 
acquires  a  reddish  tint. 
HEATH,    the   Berrv-bear- 
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tNf>,  Black  Crow-brrrip.s,  of 
Crake- BEKRiES,  Empctrum  nj- 
griim,  h.  an  indigenous  plant, 
growing  on  moist  mountains  and 
elevated  heaths,  in  the  driest  and 
most  barren  lands,  as  well  as  in 
bogs  and  mcxjrlands.  It  abounds 
in  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and 
the  northern  counties;  flowers  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  Its 
black  berries  are  eaten  by  tlie 
Highlanders;  but,  if  taken  in  large 
quantities,  they  occasion  violent 
head-achs :  hence  they  are  more 
proper  for  grouse. — ^The  phnt  is 
not  relished  by  goats,  and  is  to- 
tally refused  by  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep : — if  boiled  with  alum,  the 
berries  impart  a  purplish  dye. 

HECTIC  FEVER,  a  species  of 
slow  fever,  returning  daily,  with 
paroxysms  at  noon,  and  in  the 
evening;  generally  attended  with 
profuse  perspiration  at  night ;  and 
the  urine  depositing  a  sediment 
like  brick-dust. 

Causes  :  Persons  of  tender  con- 
stitutions, and  those  who  indulge 
in  violent  passions,  es])ecially  grief, 
are  chiefly  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
hedic  fevers. — Besides,  luxurious 
living,  abuse  of  wine,  the  drinking 
of  impure  water,  the  excessive  use 
of  perfumes,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
pression of  natural  discharges,  and 
an  injudicious  treatment  of  catarr- 
hal, putrid,  inflammatory  and  in- 
termittent fevers,  are  among  the 
numerous  causes  of  this  disorder. 

Prognosis :  Hedics  arising  in 
consequence  of  a  favourable  sup- 
puration of  a  wound,  or  ulcer,  :ire 
the  least  dancerous.  But,  where 
they  are  confirmed,  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  a  radical  cure,  as  medicine 
can  only  mitigate  the  symptoms, 
and  protratt  a  lingering  e.\istence. 
The  changes  of  the  seasons  are 
particularly  fatal  to  young  hcdic 
patients^ 
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patients,  who,  if  attacked  in  the 
•pring,  generally  languish  till  the 
succeeding  autumn ;  or,  if  tliey  be- 
cornf^  subjeA  to  the  disease  during 
the  suranier  solstice,  they  Unger 
out  a  wietched  existence,  till  about 
tlic  same  period  arrives  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Method  of  treatmmt  i  As  this 
fever  arises  from  various  causes,  it 
tnnst  necessarily  require  different 
remedies.  In  general,  however, 
tlie  chief  objv6l  to  be  attended  to, 
is  the  mitigation  of  the  symptoms, 
by  preventing  both  costiveness  and 
looseness ;  by  procuring  sleep,  and 
checking  the  night-sweats.  The 
use  of  Peruvian  bark  has  been  at- 
tend;'d  with  considerable  success  j 
for  it  tends  to  stop  the  progress  of 
gangrenes,  and  the  suppurations 
become  more  favourable.  Caute- 
ries applied  to  the  head ,  antiscor- 
butics ;  together  with  gelatinous,  or 
mealy  substances,  and  t'le  mode- 
rate use  of  generous  wine,  may  be 
safely  administered.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease,  soft,  stewed 
eggs,  and  raw  oysters  eaten  in 
small  portions,  have  often  proved 
very  beneficial, — Dr.  Hulme  re- 
commends the  inspiration  of  fixed 
air,  in  hedic  fevers  accompanied 
with  pulmonary  com  plaints.  Much, 
however,  depends  upon  the  diet, 
air,  and  exerci.se.  The  diet,  in- 
deed, ought  to  cons  St  chiefly  of 
milk  anu  vegetables.  Half  a  pint 
of  either  goat^  or  as-es  milk,  which 
last  is  kss  viscid  than  any  other 
kind,  should  be  drunk  three  or 
four  times  irt  the  toarse  of  a  day, 
and  contuiiied  for  weeks,  and  even 
months.  Some  authors  preferably 
recommend  butter-milk,  which  iu 
their  op  ni.n  is  equal  to  that  of 
isses  J  observing  that  many  per- 
sons have  recovered  by  the  free  use 
ef  it:  nevertheless,  it  shodd  be 
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Sparingly  takea  at  first,  and  gra- 
dually increased  till  it  become  al- 
most the  only  sustenance. 

Persons  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  animal  food  and  strong 
hquors,  must  effe^lit  this  ch  mge  by 
imperceptible  degrees  j  and,  by  per- 
sisting in  the  course  above  men- 
tioned, they  will  in  most  cases  re- 
cover, unless  the  fever  have  made 
such  progress  as  to  reduce  the  . 
frame  to  a  confirmed  consumption. 

In  lie(Sic  illness,  where  all  other 
remedies  have  failed,  a  journey  to 
Bath  is  generally  proposed  by  the 
languishing  patient,  or  the  disap- 
pointed physician ;  but,  as  Dr.  He- 
BERDEN  has  judiciously  observed, 
tlie  fatigue  and  inconveniencies  of 
travelling,  to  a  dying  person,  are 
such  as  ought  necessarily  to  pre-  . 
dude  the  attempt:  besides,  rhe" 
Bath  watt;rs  are  peculiarly  hurtful 
in  this  fever,  which  they  always 
increase,  and  thus  aggravate  tiie 
sufferings,  and  accelerate  the  death 
of  tlie  exhausted  traveller.— Whe- 
ther the  boasted  virtues  of  the  cfi- 
fiialis,  or  fox-glove,  are  such  as 
ave  lately  been  promulgated  with 
sanguine  exultation  by  several  wri- 
ters, time  and  experience  alone 
can  decide. 

HEDGE,  in  agriculture,  d  fence 
inclosing  a  field,  or  garden,  &c. 
generally  made  by  intertwining  the 
branches  of  trees. 

Hedges  are  usually  divided  into 
two  classes  :  1 .  Outward  fences, 
planted  either  with  hawthorn  or 
black- thorn,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready treated  under  the  article. 
Fence;  and,  2.  Those  intended, 
for  gardens,  which  are  planted  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  pos- 
sessor, with  holly,  yew,  or  otiier 
evergreens. 

In  forming  outside  hedges,  the 
plants  ought  to  be  as  nearly  as 
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possible  of  the  same  size.  The 
sets  should  be  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  diamcier,  freshly 
taken  up,  straight,  smooth,  and 
well  rooted.  The  best  season  for 
planting  them  out,  is  late  in  the 
avitumn;  and  the  young  hedge 
ohght  particularly  to  be  attended 
to  during  the  first  two  years  ;  be- 
cause, if  it  be  then  neglefted,  no 
future  care  can  recover  it.  The 
top-shoots  must  not  be  shortened, 
but  the  sides  regularly  pruned  for 
some  years,  while  the  inclosure  is 
young;  for,  o  ily  by  adhering  to 
this  practice,  the  hedge  will  attain 
a'  proper  degree  of  closeness  and 
strength. 

The  late  Mr.  Bakewell  was 
remarkably  curious  in  his  fences  : 
he  used  to  plant  one  row  at  the 
distance  of  a  foot  from  set  to  set ; 
and,  after  making  the  ditch,  to  lay 
the  earth  dug  out  of  it,  so  as  to 
form  a  bank  on  the  side  o])posite 
to  the  quick.  In  other  parts  of 
England,  tlie  bank  is  made  on  the 
side  of  the  quick  above  it.  The 
advantage  of  Mr.  B.'s  n)ethod  is, 
that  the  plants  grow  only  in  the 
surface-earth,  not  secluded  from 
the  atmosphere ;  whereas,  in  the 
common  practice,  the  best  earth  is 
generally  loaded  by  a  tliick  cover- 
ing of  mud  taken  from  the  ditch, 
and  placed  obliquely  on  the  bank. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable 
waste  of  ,land  in  the  former  me- 
thod: for,  after  the  w^hole  was 
rJbus  formed,  he  usually  added  a 
double  post  and  rail ;  one  on  the 
outside  of  such  bank,  and  the  other 
<fe  the  outside  of  the  quick. 

Hedges  designed  for  ornament 
lb  gardens,  are  sometimes  planted 
\vith  Evergreens,  among  which  the 
holly  is  preferable  to  any  other  5 
nft'xt  in  rank  is  the  yew,  but  the 
dlsad  colour  4f  its  leaves  renders 
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such  hedges  less  agreeahV.  Tlie' 
laurel  is  another  plant  that  may  be 
employed  as  a  fence  for  garden  s; 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
evergreens ;  but  it  shoots  forth 
with  such  luxuriance,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  continc  it  to  any 
shupe  : ,  its  leaves,  too,  are  very 
large,  and,  if  cut  through  with 
the  sheers,  present  a  very  dis- 
agreeable appearance :  hence  they 
ought  to  be  pruned  with  a  knife, 
and  the  shoots  exa6tly  cut  down  to 
each  leaf. 

In  the  3d  vol.   of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  fdr  the  Encou' 
ragement  of 'Arts,  &:.c.  Mr.  LeA- 
THAM,  of  Biirton,  gives  anaccount 
of  his  method   of  plailting  quick- 
set  hedges  on   dry,   gravelly,    or 
thin  soils.  He  considers  the  causes 
which     render  such   hedges   very 
indifferent,    to  be — 1,  That  the^jr' 
are  set  too  low  or  flat  on  the  sur- 
face, to  allow  the  roots  to  strike 
deeply  into   the  soil.       2.    That, 
when  planted  higher,  they  are  ge- 
nerally too  near  the   slope  of  tho' 
bank,  and  thus  cannot  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  rain.     To  remedy 
these  inconveniencies,    two  lines 
are  marked  out,   12   feet  apart  | 
the  upper  part  of  the  soil  is  taken 
from   three  feet  within  each  line,, 
and  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the 
space,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  bed, 
three  feet  in  breadth,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  quicks  are  planted  j 
the  remaining  space  of  18  inches 
on  each  side  is  filled  up  with  the, 
earth,  gravel,  or   sand  taken  out 
of  the  ditch.es  on  both   sides,  by 
which  means  the  bed  is  extended 
to  five  feet,  allowing  six  inches  for* 
the  slope  of  the  bank.     Quicks, 
thus  planted,    will  find  sufficient 
nourishment  in  the  soil,  before  the 
tap-roof  reaches  the  barren  gravel-' 
ly  bottom  5    and    the    earth   thiiS 
placed. 
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placed,  -vrill  "retain  moisture  c'hongh 
to  nonrish  the  plants  5  so'that  they 
will  ill  a  short  time  form  an  excel- 
lent fence,  wiiich,  by  elevating 
the  bank  on  each  side  at  pleasure, 
may  be  protefted  at  a  small  ex- 
pence  from  the  ill  effefts  of  sliarp 
■vviuda,  or  the  air  of  the  sea.  Mr. 
Leatham  observes,  tliat  the  space, 
on  such  low-priced  ground,  is  but 
small;  and,  as  a  good,  thriving 
fence  is  obtained,  it  amply  com- 
pensates the  expences,  A  hedge, 
construfted  according  to  the  di- 
mensions above  stated,  cost  him 
fifteen -pence  per  red  of  seven  yards 
in  length.  .-,   . 

In  the  1  at  vol.  of  the  Letters  arid 
Papers  of  the  Bath  and  JVest  of 
JErig/and  Society,  we  meet  witli  a 
communication,  in  which  eims  are 
recommended  Tor  fences.  When 
elra-timt)er  is  felled  in  the  spring, 
tlie  chips  made  in  trimming  the 
trees  are  to  be  sown  on  a  piece  of 
ne\\  ly-ploughed  land,  and  harrow- 
ed in,  as  is  pra6tised  with  corn. 
Every  chip,'th3t  has  an  eye  or  bud, 
will  speedily. shoot  like- the  cuttings 
of  potatoes  ;  and,  as  such  plants 
liave  no  tap-roots,  but  strike  their 
£bres  horizontaly  in  the  richest 
,part  of  the  soil,  they  will  be  more 
■vigorous,  and  may  be  more  easily 
transplanted,  than  if  they  had  been 
raised  from  seeds,  or  in  any  other 
manner.  They  possess  this  farther 
advantage,  that  five  or  six  stems 
will  generally  rise  from  the  same 
chip  ;  and,  after  being  cut  down 
to  within  three  inches  of  tlie 
ground,  they  will  multiply  their 
•side-shoots  in  proportion,  and  form 
a  tliici^er  hedge,  without  iiinning 
+0  naked  wood,  than  by  any  other 
method  hitherto  pra6tised  :  lastly. 
If  they  be  kept  carefully  clipped 
iox  tlie  first  three  or  four  years. 
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tliey  are  said  to  become  almost 
impenetrable. 

In  the  second  volume  of  tlie  same. 
instru6tive  work,  we  find  another 
communication  on  the  subje«5t  of 
hedges;  and  tlie  great  advantages, 
tliat  might  be  derived  from  them, 
by  planting  cyder-fruit-trees.  If  a 
judicious  mixture  of  such  ti"ees  were 
set  in  hedges,  the  profit  they  afibrd 
would  amply  compensate  the  ex- 
pences incurred,  without  any  loss 
of  ground.  And,  as  the  best  kinds 
o!  this  fruit  are  so  extremely  sour 
at  the  proper  season  of  gathering, 
that  even  hogs  will  scarcely  touch 
them,  .depredations  are  not  to  be 
apprehended. 

Having  already  treated  oit 
-FEKCfiJ,  -v^  shall  only  add,  that 
those  of  our  readers,  who  wish  to 
acqiiire  a  mope  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  subjefl,  may  with  ad- 
vantage jieruse  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  Dr.  Anderson's  "  JS.y- 
says  on  Agriculture,"  in  which  it  is 
fully  discussed,  and  the  plants  beat 
calculated  fqr  making  hedges  are 
judiciously  pointed  out. 

HEDGE-HOG,  the  Common, 
or  Hystrix  erinoceus,  L.  is  a  qua- 
druped, which  is  from  nine  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  the  body  is  of  an 
.oblong  form,  entirely  covered  with 
sharp  quills  on  its  back,  but  with 
hair  on  the  breast ;  the  ears  are 
broad,  round,  and  short,  and  die 
eyes  small  and  protuberant. 

The  females  of  diese  animals, 
after  a  gestation  of  seven  weeks, 
produce  four  or,  five  young  ones, 
of  a  whitish  co)our,  with  only  tlie 
points  of  the  bristles  appearing 
above  the  skin. 

Hedge-hogs  unnaturally  devotir 
their  offspring,  and  all  attempts 
hitherto  made  to  domesticate  them, 
have  proved  ineifedual.  They  fre- 
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quent  woods,  live  under  the  trunks 
of  old  trees,  in  the  chinks  of  rocks, 
or  under  large  stones.  Being  of  a 
timid  disjHjsition,  they  proceed  only 
at  night  in  quest  of  food,  which 
eonsists  of  fallen  fruit,  roots,  leaves, 
inseds,  &c.  It  is,  however,  not 
founded  on  truth,  that  they  extratt 
the  milk  from  the  udders  of  cows; 
as  the  peculiar  smallness  of  their 
mouth  renders  the  a6t  of  sucking 
imijratticable.T— They  may  be  ad- 
vantiigeously  kept  in  gardens.where 
they  will  be  of  considerable  service, 
by  devouring  many  noxious  inse6ts, 
especially  moles,  mice,  and  snails, 
which  last  they  eat  with  great  avi- 
dity.— ^The  flesh  of  these  creatures 
is  eatable. 

Hedge-hyssop.  See  Hyssop- 
leaved  Loose-strife. 

Hedge-mustard.  See  Mus- 
tard. 

HELLEBORE,  or  Hellelorus, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  consisting  of 
five  species,  two  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  Britain  ;  tiie  principal  of 
these  is  the  fcetidus.  Fetid  Hel- 
lebore, Bears-foot, Ox-heel,  or Set- 
terwort.  It  grows  in  meadows, 
shady  places,  and  hedges  ;  produc- 
ing green  tlowers,  somewhat  tinged 
with  purple  at  the  edges,  which 
blow  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April. 

In  a  recent  state,  this  species  has 
an  extremely  fetid  smell,  accora- 
pa:  ied  with  a  bitter  taste,  which  is 
so  remarkably  acrid,  as  to  exco- 
riate the  mouth  and  fauces.  A 
de«o6tion  of  it  is,  by  country  peo- 
ple, employed  as  a  catiiartic,  for 
W'hich  purpose  one  or  two  drapns 
^re  fully  sutticient.  The  dried 
■Jeaves  of  the  fetid  hellebore  are 
SQmetinaes  given  to  children  as  a 
yerniiiuge;  but  as  their  operation 
|8  so  violent,  that  a  large  dose 
fpight  easily  prove  fatal,  thi^  vin;- 
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lent  plant  ought  to  be  employed 
only  by  farriers.  —  Beside  imme- 
diate vomiting,  the  most  proper 
antidotes  to  every  species  of  the 
hellebore,  arc  mucilaginous  drinks 
in  very  large  quantities;  such  as 
the  decoctions  of  oatmeal,  pearl- 
barley,  linseed,  marsh  -  mallows, 
&c.  or  milk  and  water;  after  tak- 
ing which,  the  poisonous  matter 
will  be  most  efFeftually  counter- 
afted  by  diluted  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemons,  or  other  vegetable  acids. 

Helme,     See  Sea-MATweED. 

HEMLOCK,  or  Coniam.  L.  a 
genus  of  plants  comprising  five  spe- 
cies ;  one  of  which  is  a  native  o£ 
Britain,  namely,  the  maculatum. 
Common  Hemlock ;  or  Kex,  a  bi'* 
ennial  plant,  growing  in  hedges, 
orchards,  rubbish,  on  cultivated 
ground  and  dunghills ;  it  flower* 
in  the  montlis  of  June  and  July. 
Its  stalk  is  more  than  a  yard  liigh, 
sometimes  an  inch  thick,  hollow, 
marked  witli  many  dark-red  spots, 
and  knotty ;  its  umbels  consist  of 
numerous  small  white  flowers,  and 
the  fruit  resembles  aniseed,  but  has 
an  unpleasant  taste.  The  whole 
plant  is  poisonous;  though  its  leaves 
were  formerly  often  employed  in 
schirrous  tumors  of  the  breast, 
and  cancers  ;  in  which  painful  dis- 
order, though  it  may  not  in  every 
case  efFetl  a  cure,  it  is  a  very  use- 
ful medicine,  when  duly  prepared 
and  administered. 

As  the  Common  Hemlock,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  most  deleterious 
vegetables  of  this  climate,  we  ad- 
vise the  reader  to  refrain  from  med- 
dling with  this  precarious  medi- 
cine, and  to  intrust  its  preparation 
to  professional  hands.  If  iuad^ 
vertently  taken,  this  species,  as  well 
as  the  two  following  kinds  of  the 
Hemlock,  require  similar  anti- 
dotes arid  treatiuentwitli  tlieHelle- 
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bore,  of  which  we  have  treated  in 
tlie  preceding  article. 

Hemlock.,    the    Lesser.       See 
Fool's  Parsley. 

HEMLOCK,  the  Water,  Phel- 
iandrium,  L.  a  genus  of  plants 
consisting  of  two  species,  one  of 
which,  the «</7/a/zt«OT,  Water  Hem- 
lock, or  Horse-bane,  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  It  grows  in  rivers,  ditches, 
and  pools :  and  flowers  in  the 
months  of  Jane  and  July.  This 
species  is  eaten  by  horses,  sheep, 
and  goats,  but  swine  do  not  rejish 
it,  and  it  is  totally  refused  by 
cows.  It  is  considered  as  a  fatal 
poison  to  horses,  which  on  eating 
it  become  paralytic  :  this  affedion 
is  occasioned  by  an  insert  called  a/r- 
cul'io  parafjli'flicus,  which  is  gene- 
rally found  within  its  stems ;  the 
usual  antidote  is  the  dung  of  pigs, 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  ani- 
mal as  early  as  possible. 

The  leaves  of  the  horse-bane 
are  sometimes  employed  in  discu- 
tient  cataplasms  ;  its  seeds  are  re- 
commended in  intermittent  fevers 
and  pulmonary  consumptions,  but 
ought  to  be  prescribed  by  the  fa- 
culty. 

HEMLOCK ,  theLo  kg-l  ea  v  ed 
Watee,  or  Water  Cow-bane, 
Cicuta  virosa,  L.  is  an  indigenous 
perennial  plant,  growing  on  the 
sides  of  pools  and  rivers  ;  flovvei"- 
ing  in  the  month  of  August. — It  is 
likewise  one  of  the  most  virulent 
vegetable  poisons  j  its  root  is  large, 
hollow,  and  contains  a  very  acrid 
milky  juice  that  soon  changes  to  a 
eatfron-colour,  and  has  a  nauseous 
taste,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
parsnip  :  the  item  attains  a  height 
of  four  feet.— Early  in  the  spring, 
when  it  grows  in  the  water,  it  is 
frequently,  eaten  by  cows,  which 
iirc  inevitably  killed  by  it ;  but,  as 
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the  stinimcr  advances,  its  scent  be-» 
comes  stronger,  and  they  carefully 
avoid  it.  Yet,  though  it  is  thus 
fatal  to  cows,  it  is  eaten  with  safety 
by  horses,  sheep,  and  goals,  which 
last  devour  it  with  avidity. 

HEMP,  the  Common,  or  Can- 
nalis  saliva,  L.  a  valuable  plant, 
which  grows  wild  in  the  East  In- 
di.'s,  and  is  cultivated  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  Britain,  paf- 
ticularly  in  the  counties  of  Sussex 
and  Suffolk.  It  thrives  most  far 
vourably  on  a  sandy,  moist  loara, 
or  on  old  meadows  and  low  bot- 
toms near  rivers,  and  is  propagated 
from  seed,  which  is  sown  in  the 
proportion  of  eleven  pecks,  or  twq 
bushels peracre, broad-cast;  though 
a  much  smaller  quantity  will  suf- 
flce,  if  it  be  drilled.  The  proper 
time  of  sowing  hemp,  is  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  April,  or  even 
a  month  later  ;  but  the  best  cibps 
are  generally  produced  froni  the 
earlier  seeds. 

This  useful  plant  requires  h© 
weeding :  tlie  male,or^/H^7e  hemjy, 
is  usually  fit  for  pulling  in  the 
middle  of  July,  or  about  nine  weeks 
after  it  is  sown.  The  female, 
termed  har/c,  or  seed- hemp,  is  seK 
d(;m  ripe  till  September,  when  it 
is  pul/cd,  tied  into  bundles,  and 
set  tt)  dry  :  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
they  are  loosened,  aiid  the  heads  or 
tops  arc  held  upon  a  hurdle  by 
one  person,  while  another,  with  a 
small  threshing  flail,  beats  out  the 
seed. 

The  hemp  is  then  prepared  for 
the  raanutatturer,  either  by  grass- 
ing,  that  is,  lying  on  stubble  or 
pasture  ground,  in  order  to  be 
gradually  cleiv-ripenM;  or,  by  wa- 
ter-ralthig,  for  which  process  clay- 
pits  are  preferred  to  running- water.  '- 
In  these,  tlic  hemp  is  immersed  in 
G  g'  4  bundles,  " 
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bundles,   laid   both  direCkly,    and 
across>  tlius. 


for  four  or  five  days,  according  to 
the  fineness  of  the  weather.  The 
next  operation  is  that  of  reeding, 
namely,  the  separation  of  the  bark 
irom  the  reed,  or  woody  part, 
which  is  effcded  either  by  puiiing 
out  the  reed  with  the  hand,  or  by 
drying,  and  breaking  it  by  machi- 
nery, like  flax.  The  hemp  is  then 
cleared  of  its  mucilaginous  matter, 
by  pouring  water  thixiugh  it,  and 
squeezing  out  the  liquid  after  every 
affusion,  till  it  be  completely  di- 
vested of  those  particles. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of 
Ireakivg  it,  which,  in  the  county 
of  Sufl^olk,  is  performed  with  the 
aid  of  certain  machinery  worked 
by  the  hand ;  when  tht^  hemp  is 
beaten  in  mills  ;  combed  or  dressed 
by  drawing  it  through  heckles,  si- 
milar to  the  combs  of  wdol-manu- 
fafturers ;  and  spun  into  thread, 
whence  it  is  made  into  twine, 
cordage,  cloth,  netting,  &c. 

Beside  the  strong  cloth,  and 
other  articles  made  from  it,  hemp 
is  of  consideiable  utility  for  other 
purposes.  The  refuse,  called  hemp- 
sheaves,  afl^brds  an  exceiknt  fuel  ^ 
afsd  the  seeds  yield  by  expression  a 
Jmre  oil,  which  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ied  for  burning  in  chambers,  as  it 
18  perfectly  limpid,  and  possesses  no 
tttiell.  Another  valuable  property 
of  hemp  is,  that  it  effedually  ex- 
pels vermin  from  plantations  of 
fbabbages  j  for,  if  it  be  sown  on 
the  bordecfi  ef  6elde^  &:c.  plantied 
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with  that  vegetable,  no  caterpillars 
will  infest  it. 

When  fresh,  hemp  has  a  strong, 
narcotic  smell :  the  water  in  which 
it  has  been  soaked,  is  said  to  be  in 
a  hi 'h  degree  poisonous,  and  to 
produce  fatal  etfeds,  immediately 
after  drinking  it.  The  seeds  have 
an  unftuous,  sweetish  taste  j  they 
may  be  triturated  with  water,  or 
boiled  in  milk  as  an  emulsion, 
which  is  cccasionally  taken  as  a 
domestic  remedy  in  coughs,  heat 
of  urine,  and  similar  complaints. 

The  important  uses  of  hemp, 
and  the  superiority  ot  that  produced 
in  this  country,  have  justly  ren- 
dered it  an  objeft  of  attention  to 
Government.  Accordingly,  in  th^ 
year  ly83  a  bounty  of  3d.  per  stone 
was  granted  on  ail  hemp  raised  ia 
Britain,  in  order  to  encourage  its 
•  growtli:  and,  with  the  same  pa- 
triotic view,  heavy  duties  are  im? 
posed  on  that  article,  when  imported 
from  foreign  countries.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  exportation,  both 
from  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  duty- 
free.— The  prices  of  hemp-linen, 
vary  from  one  to  six  shillings  and 
upwards  per  yard,  in  proportion  to 
its  coarser  or  finer  texture. 

There  is  another  speqies  of  hemp, 
called  Chinese  Hemp  (Crotolaria 
junceaj,  which  was  introduced  into 
Englan4  from  India,  in  the  year 
1/83,  when  various  experiments 
were  made  with  litUe  success  j 
though  they  fully  proved  that  the 
plant  will  perfectly  succeed  ki  this 
climate.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  statements  which  have,  been 
published,  is  that  communicated 
by  the  Rev.Dr.  Hixton,  of  Nortli- 
wald,  near  Brandon,  Suilblk ;  on 
whom  the  "  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,"  &:c.  in  1/88, 
oonicrred  the  silver  medal.     I'his 

geu- 
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gentlemnn  received  some  seeds 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 'Society, 
in  \'/B6,.  winch  v/ere  sown  on  the 
17th  day  of  May,  and  the  plants 
appeared  on  tiie  (5ih  day  of  June. 
Tliey  were  few,  and  sickly  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  several  favourable 
showers,  tliey  continued  to  languish 
so  much,  that  the  experiment 
■was  entirely  abandoned,  and  buck- 
wheat was  harrowed  into  the  ground 
for  a  fallow-crop.  In  die  beginning 
of  October,  liQwever,  the  persons 
employed  in  cutting  the  buck- 
wheat, discovered  some  seed  in 
the  heads  of  a  few  straggling  hemp- 
plants,  which. had  been  suffered 
to  grow  among  the  crop ;  and 
\vhich,  after  bqing  carefully  thresh- 
ed, pfoduced  three  pints  of  toler- 
ably good  seeds.  On  the  10th  of 
il\lay,  17 S7,  they  were  sown  on  a 
small  piece  of  good  soil :  in  the 
course  of  nine  days  the  youngr  plants 
eaine  up,  and  were  sutfcred  to  grow 
fill  August,  when  they  were  pulled. 
!l'he  produce  of  pure  hemp  weighed 
at  the  rate  of  95  stone  7  pounds 
and  i2  ounces  per  acre,  beside 
three  bushels,  two  pecks,  and  half 
a  pint  of  seeds  that  were  saved  j 
which  is  upwards  of  one-third  more 
than  the  best  crops  of  English  hemp 
have  ever  been  known  to  yield. 

In  the  Eastern  climates,  hemp- 
leaves  are  used  like  opium,  and 
possess  similar  intoxicating  proper- 
ties. The  Russians  and  Poles,  even 
ot  the  higher  classes,  bruise  or  roast 
the  seeds,  mix  them  with  salt,  and 
eat  them  on  bread. — Birds,  kept  in 
cages,  are  likewise  fond  of  this  oily 
seed ;  but  they  should  not  be  in- 
dulged in  its  constant  use,  which  is 
apt  to  render  them  prematurely  old, 
blind,  and  at  length  consumptive. 

Hemp  being  an  article  of  exten- 
sive utility,  various  vegetables  have 
teeji  discovered,  wijich  may  serve 
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as  gubstitntes.  Among  these  are 
the  CanadaGoldea-rod,  or  Solidago 
Canadensis,  a  perennial  plant,  that 
nii^ht  be  easily  cultivated  inBritain : 
its  stalks  are  nvunerous,  straight^ 
and  grow  above  iive  feet  in  height; 
they  afford  very  strong  fibres,  if 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
hemp.  The  sun-flower,  or  Heliaii' 
thus,  L,  also  affords  single  filaments 
or  fibres,  which  are  said  to  be  as 
thick,  and  in  all  respe(;:ts  as  strong, 
as  small  pack-thread. — See  also 
Nbttle. 

HEN,  the  female, of  the  Cock 
CPha.sianus  GaliusJ,  an  useful  do- 
mestic bird  which  lays  eggs,  and 
produces  one,  and  sometimes  two 
broods  of  chickens  in  one  year. 

If  v.eli  fed,  and  allowed  to  roam 
in  a  farm-yard,  a  good  hen  will  de- 
posit, in  the  course,  of  twelve 
months,  above  2(X)  eggs.  She  pre- 
pares her  nest  without  any  care, 
eit  er  among  bushes,  or  by  scratch- 
ing a  hole  in  the  ground  5  the  time  of 
hatching  is  preceded  by  a  clucking 
noise,  and  the  animal's  discontinu- 
Hig  to  lay  eggs.  Ten  or  twelve 
chickens  being  the  greatest  ntimber 
that  a  good  lien  can  rear  and  clutcli 
at  a  time,  various  methods  have 
been  devised  for  obtaining  young 
broods  by  artificial  means,  of  whicli 
we  have  already  treated  under  the 
article  Hatching. 

Capofis  may  easily  be  taught  to 
clutch  a  fresh  brood  of  chickens  : 
First,  the  fowl  is  made  so  tame,  as 
to  feed  from  the  hand  ;  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  evening,  the  feadiers 
are  plucked  off  his  breast;  the 
bare  skin  is  rubbed  with  netUes  ; 
and  the  chickens  are  then  pkiced 
beneath,  him.  This  expedient  is 
repeated  two  or  three  nights  in  suc- 
cession, till  the  animal  conceives  an 
affection  for  the  young  birds  thus 
commiLled  to  his  charge :    when 

one 
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one  brv-)o:l  is  grown  np,  another 
ru^^rJy  hatcb.cd  may  be  placed  im- 
dej  i)iin,  iij  the  m.mncr  al«)ve  di- 
rected ;  and  be  will  treat  tht- ni  wjth 
the  s;in>e  tenderness  as  the  real  jxi- 
rmt.  -• 

HCX-IiANE,  or  Ilfjosa/amus,  L. 
a  genas  <)f  plants  comprising  nine 
species,  one  of  which  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  namely,  the  iiiger,  oiCr.m- 
mon  Hen-bane.  It  abounds  in 
villages,  road-sides,  and  among 
rubbish  ;  and  flowers  in  the  month 
of  Jiily.  Neither  horses,  cows, 
swine,  nor  sheep,  will  touch  this 
pJaut,  tliough  the  animals  last  men- 
tioned are  snpptwed  to  eat  it  when 
young  : — it  is  not  relished  bygoafs. 

Tl"ke  seeds,  leaves,  and  roots  of 
\hs  common  hen-bane,  taken  in- 
terrjally,  are  reputed  to  be  poiscn- 
trus  ;  and  numerous  instances  have 
l^€cn  recorded  of  their  virulent  ef- 
#e6ts.  The  general  consequences 
of  eating  them  are,  convulsions, 
nudness.  and  death;  tliough  Dr, 
Smith  states  that  be  has  eaten  the 
sti-d.'i  witj  impunity.  Tlie  leaves, 
if  scatterctl  about  a  house,  are  said 
to  drive  away  mice  and  rats  :  when 
bruised,  they  emit  an  odour  re- 
sembling that  of  tobacco,  and  are 
so  powi  rfully  narcotic,  that  their 
exhalation  occasions  the  head-ach 
and  giddiness.  The  whole  plant  is 
fatal  to  poultry  >  it  intoxicates 
hogs  ;  but  cows,  horses,  dogs,  and 
goats,  are  able  to  bear  a  tolerable 
portion  before  they  are  affe6ted. — 
In  superstitious  ages,  the  famous 
sorcerer's  (jintment  was  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  the  hen-bane, 
which  produced  a  kind  of  delirious 
trance,  or  furious  inspiration,  on 
those  who  were  anointed  with  this 
poisonous  salve.  Malignant  per- 
sons, even  in  modern  times,  appear 
to  be  well  acquainted  witli  the  pro- 
perties and  effects  of  the  hen-bane : 


and  the  iniquities  lately  pra^ised 
in  a  village  near  Xewport,  Salop, 
with  a  preparation  of  this  \x)\Ter- 
ful  plant,  almost  exceed  belief; 
especially  as  they  were  direfted  by 
one  branch  of  a  numerous  family 
against  another,  not  even  except- 
ing infants.  When  suspicions 
arose  against  those  miscreants  who 
vv'cre  guilty  of  secretly  mixing  this 
baneful  vegetable  with  ale  and 
beer,  they  had  the  inhuman  auda- 
city to  introduce  the  iwison  be- 
tween the  soles  of  the  shoes ;  and  af- 
ter these  were  secured,  between  the 
seanvs  of  shirts  that  were  suspend- 
ed on  the  hedge. — We  have  men- 
tioned these  flagrant  instances  of 
depravity,  in  order  to  caution  the 
credulous  reader,  and  to  shew  that 
the  extraordinary  eftb6ts  of  this  poi- 
sonous application  arisefrom  natural 
causes,  and  ought  not  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  witchcraft,  as  was  unfortu- 
nately the  case  in  Shropshire,  tiU 
the  whole  mystery  was  satisfafto- 
rily  explained.  The  writer  of  this 
article,  having  contributed  to  de- 
tect th.^  delusion,  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  warn  the  public  against  certain 
grave  and  vhimsical  matrons,  as 
well  as  old  men  lurking  about 
country  places,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  fortune-telling,  and 
amusing  the  harmless  listeners 
with  spell-craft,  cunningly  enter 
into  the  secret  history  of  difterent 
families,  avail  themselves  of  the 
most  powerful  herbs,  and  thus  be- 
come subservient  to  the  most  ne- 
farious purposes. 

Notwithstanding  these  virulent 
properties,  the  hen -bane  has  lately 
been  employed  with  considerable 
success  in  the  most  obstinate  dis- 
eases, such  as  epilepsy,  internal 
spasms,  madness  and  melancholy  ; 
though  we  trust  that  no  circumsped 
person  will  ever  resort  to  its  use, 
witliout 
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"widiout  consulting  a  medical  friend. 
-*-If,  however,  any  small  portion 
of  the  leaves  should  have  been  ac- 
cidentally swallowed,  brisk  emetics 
ought  to  be  instantly  taken  ;  and, 
after  discharging  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  administer  emollient  and  oily 
clysters,  to  repeat  them  as  often 
as  they  are  ejr 6ted,  and  to  drink  as 
large  portions  of  vinegar  or  juice 
cf  lemons  diluted  with  water,  as 
the  stomach  is  able  to  support. 

In  recent  cases,  where  the  poi- 
$onous  ointment  of  hen-bane  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  skin,  mild 
sudorifics,  joined  with  mercurial 
fridions,  will  then  be  very  proper; 
in  order  to  excite  a  slight  salivation, 
and  expel  the  virus  ;  but,  if  some 
time  atter  the  accident  has  elapsed, 
and  the  patient  become  dt  lirious, 
paralytic,  consumptive,  or  blind, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  profes- 
sional advice. 

Hen-bit,     See   Fetid   Hore- 

HOUND. 

HEN-HARRIER,  Dove-co- 
LGUKED  Falcon,  or  Blue  Hawk, 
Falco  Cyaneus,  L.  a  native  bird, 
found  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain.  It  is  about  18  inches 
in  length ;  the  female  breeds  an- 
nually on  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and 
other  precipices  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  makes  her  nest  on  the 
ground,  wliere  she  deposits  four 
eggs. 

The  hen-harrier  flies  low,  skim- 
ming along  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  search  of  its  prey,  con- 
sisting of  lizards,  reptiles,  and  birds, 
especially  poultry ;  among  which  it 
commits  great  depredations. 

HEN-MOULD-SOIL,  in  agri- 
culture, a  term  used  in  some  parts  of 
England  to  denote  the  black,  moul- 
dering, hollow,  spongy  earth,  which 
fit  usually  found  at  the  bottoms  of 
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\\nh.  It  is  better  calcuLitcd  for 
grazing,  than  for  the  culture  of 
grain  ;  because  it  does  not  adhere 
sufficiently  close  to  the  com  to  keep 
the  stalks  firm,  while  growing ;  or, 
if  it  ai)pear  to  tl:rive,  the  growth  in 
generally  coarse,  and  yields  abun- 
dance of  straw,  but  little  in  the 
ear.  This  soil  possesses  too  much 
moisture,  arising  from  a  bed  of 
stiff  clay,  which  prevents  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water  into  the  lower 
strata,  so  that  the  crop  becomes 
uncommonly  rank. 

In  other  parts  of  Britain,  the 
appellation  of  hen-mould  is  giren 
to  a  black,  corapaA  earth,  streaked 
with  wliite  mould.  This  soil  is  very 
rich  and  fertile,  producing  thefiuest 
wheat. 

HENTINGS.  a  term  used  br 
farmers  to  express  a  particular  me- 
thod of  sowing  grain  before  the 
plough,  BO  that  the  seed  is  cast  in 
a  stiaight  line,  which  is  followed  by 
the  plough,  and  thus  completely 
covered.  This  method  of  sowing 
is  supposed  to  save  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grain,  as  well  as  to 
lessen  expence ;  because  a  dex- 
terous lad  is  fully  competent  thus 
40  scatter  the  seed  with  tl  e  same 
regularity  as  the  most  skilful  hus- 
bandman. 

Hepar  Sulphiiris.    See  Liver  of 
Sulphur. 

HEPATIC  ALOE,  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  common  aloe,  a. 
native  of  Barbadoes,  and  other 
West  India  Islands.  Its  smell  is 
much  stronger,  and  more  disagree- 
able, than  the  Socotrine  aloes ;  iha 
taste  is  uncommonly  bitter  and 
nauseous.  The  best  hepatic  aloe 
comes  from  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  large  gourd-shells  j  an  inferior 
sort,  which  is  in  general  soft  and 
clammy,  is  imported  in  casks.  For 
an  account  of  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties. 
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tiff?,  wc  refer  thd  reader  to  p,  34 
of  <>*U'  iJrst  volume. 

Hp.p-.trke.  » See  Dog-rose. 
.  HEUIJ,  • -a  name  given  to  all 
piams,  (lie  stalks  or  stems  of  which 
perish  every  year,  after  ti>eir  seeds 
-hayre  attaiiietl  to  maturity. 
-  Herbs  are  usually  divided  info 
fjuro  classes  :  i .  Tliose,  the  roots 
of  wliich  decay  together  with  the 
stem  ;  and  2,  Those,  whose  roots 
T-egetate  ia  tUe-ground  for  sevexai 
yfiJrs.        ,   . 

The  foiTn'er  dass  is  subdivided 
iirto  }.  Annuals,  or  those  piauts 
trliich  arrive  at ■^malurity  the  first 
year,  aeJ  entirely  perish,  immc- 
eKirtely  after  they  have  shed  their 
seeds  J  sueh-ace  wli^-at,  ry^^.,  bar- 
ie)',  ttc.  2.  Biennials;  and  3. 
Tri6Bvi*ls;^m&\y,  such  as  yield 
froits  and  flowers  tlie  second  or  third 
year,  and  tl>en  decaj'^ :  of  this  na- 
ture is  tlie  Garden  Angelica,  and 
«oirie  other  pUu>ts. 

TJkwc  herbs  which  do  not  decay 
after  they  have  slied  ,their  seeds, 
bdon?  to  the  latter  class,  and  are 
called  perennials  ;  sonae  of  them 
4ose  their  verdure,  and  continue 
bare  during  part  of  Llie  year,  such 
as.colt's-loot,  &:c.  while  others  n> 
tiiui  their  leaves  tlie  whole  year, 
■ivhence  tliey  are  called  evergreens ; 
BMch  are  tiiebolly,  fir,  &c. 

Hcr/acrous  Plants  are  snch  as 
■are  furnished  with  succolent  sterns, 
lOr  stalks,  creeping  along  the^round 
every  year,  l-hey  are  divided  into 
'Similar  classes  with  herbs,  and 
-thfwe  whicii  merit  more  particular 
Botice,  are  treated  of  in  their  al- 
pbabetieal  series. 

HERBAL  (Herharlum),  gene- 
,raliy  speaking,  signities  a  book, 
contaioing  a  metliodical  arrange- 
siMJnt  of  the  classes,  genera, 
species,  and  varieties  of  plants, 
-together  with  an  account  of  their 
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properties.  It  is  also  arpplicd  to  a 
hortus  sicais,  or  dry  garden  ;  an 
appellation  given  to  a  collection  of 
specin^ns  ot  plants  carefully  dried 
and  preserved. 

Anaong  the  different  methods 
adopted  by  botanists,  for  obtaining 
a  Iwrlus  siccus,  the  following  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  practicable': 

1.  Lay  the  plants  flat  between 
papers^  ti\en  pLice.thena  betweea 
twQ  siTJooth  plate*  of  iron  screwed 
together  at  tl>e  ccwiKrrs :  io  tliis.state 
they  are  to  be  committed  to  a  j 
baker's  oven  for  two  hoor.-i.  Alter  \ 
being  taken  out,  they  must  be  ruo- 

bed  over  witii  a  mixture  consisting 
of  e<{ual  parts  erf"  brandy  and  aqua- 
fortis, then  pasted  down  on  pa[)er 
with  a  solution  of  gum-tragacaiith 
in  water,  after  wh.ch  they  are  to 
be  laid  in  a  book,  where  tltey  will 
adhere,  and  retain  their  oiiginal 
fieshaess.i — Although  this  process 
was  suggested  by  Sir  il.  Sovth- 
WKLL,  in  tii£  237th  Number  of 
the  Philosophical  Transaciionf  of 
the  Rnyal  Society,  yet  the  follaw- 
ing  method  is  more  simple  : 

2.  Flatten  the  plant,  by  passin^j 
a  common  sm(M>thing  iron  over  the 
papers  between  \^-h!ch  it  is  placed  j 
and  dry  it  slowly  in  a  saml-heat. 
For  this  purpose,  the  cold  sand 
ought  to  be  spread  evenly,  the 
smootiiened  plant  laid  gendy  on  it, 
and  sand  sifted  over  so  as  to  form 
a  thick  bed  j  the  tire  is  then  to  be 
kindled,  and  the  whole  process 
carefully  watched,  till  the  plant  is 
gradually  and  perfectly  dried  — .» 
Thus,  the  colour  of  the  teiiderest 
herb  may  be  preserved,  and  the 
most  delicate  flowers  retain  all  their 
pristine  beauty. 

3.  Another,  and  far  more  com- 
plete method ,.was  suggested  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Whately  j  and 
bears  a  slight  rescmblaiice  to  that 

lasi. 
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tast  specified.'  "iir.  lUrefts  those 
who  intend  to  follow  his  plan, 
previously  to  procure — 1 .  A  strong 
oak-box  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  those  eniployed  for  pack- 
ing up  tin  plates  :  2.  A  quantity  of 
line  sifted  sand,  sufficient  to  fill 
the  box  :  3!  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  pliant  paper,  from 
one  to  four  inches  square  ,:  and,  4. 
Some  small  flat  leaden  weights, 
and  a  few  small,  bound  books. 

He  then  diredits  the  specinlen  of 
the  plant  intended  for  the  herbal  to 
be  gathered,  when  dry  and  in  full 
bloom,  witli  all  its  parts  as  perfedt 
as  possible,  and  conveyed  home 
in  a  tin  box,  well  secluded  from 
the  air.  The  plant  is  first  to  be 
cleared  from  the  soil  as  well  as  the 
decayed  leaves,  and  then  laid  on 
the  inside  of  one  of  the  leaves  of  a 
sheet  of  common  cap -paper.  The 
cpper  leaves  and  flowers  are  next 
to  be  covered,  wien  expanded,  by 
pieces  of  the  prepared  paper,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  leaden  weight$ 
placed  on  them.  The  remaindef 
of  the  plant  is  now  to  be  ti*eated  in 
a  similar  manner, 

The  weights  ouglit  next  to  be 
gently  removed,  and  the  other  leaf 
4>f  the  sheet  of  paper  folded  over  the 
opposite  one,  so  as  to  contain  thi 
loose  pieces  of*  paper  and  plants 
between  them.  A  book  or  two  is 
now  to  be  applied  to  tiie  outside  of 
ihe  paper,  till  the  iptended  nurabet 
of  plants  is  thus  prepared  ;  when  a 
box  is  to  be  filled  with  sand'  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch,  one  of  the  plants 
^^t  in,  and  covered  with  sand  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  form  of  the 
jplant  from  varj'ing.  The  otiiet 
plants  may  then  be  placed  in  suc- 
cession, and  likewise  covered  with 
fl  layer  of  sand,  one  inch  thick"  be- 
tween each ;  after  whicii  the  v\*lio)4 
i»  to  be  gently  pressid'  down  iff  a 
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greater  or  less  degree;  according 
to  the  tenderness  or  firmness  of  the 
plants. 

The  box  is  next  to  be  carefully 
placed  before  a  fii'e,  one'  side  bein^ 
occasionally  a  little  raised,  as  may 
be  most  convenient;  the  sides  be- 
ing alternately  prc'^euted  tb  the  fire, 
two  or  three  tim^s  in  the  day ;  or, 
the  whole  may  be  put  into  an  oven 
gently  heated.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days,  the  plants  will 
be  perfe6tly  dry,  when  the  sanct 
6ught  to  be  taken  out,  and  put  into 
another  box :  the  plants  shonlc^ 
likewise  be  removed  to  a  ^hett  of 
writing  paper. 

This  method  of  preserving  plants, 
Mr.  WiiATELY  states' to  be  prefer- 
able to  every  other,  as  both  the; 
flowers  and  leaves,  if  kept  lirosely 
within  the  paper,  in  a  dry  room, 
without  being  exposed  to  tht  air, 
will  retain  their  beauty  for  several 
years.  It  will,  however,  bef  ne- 
cessary to  insped  tlicm  once  in  th^ 
(bourse  of  a  year,  for  the  purpose 
bf  destroying  any  small  insefta; 
that  may  accidentally  breed  among 
the  plants.  .  " 

Heu£-Benxet      See  Common 

i^VEN'S. 

,  Herb  -  C[iR,i,ST0PHER.  See 
CrfRtsTOPHER,  the  Herb. 

HERC-GER.VRD.SeeGoUT-WEEnl 

HERR-PARJS,  6rTRuE-Lo^E. 

OisTE-B-ERirY,  or  .  FOUR-LKAVEI/ 
TuUE-LOVE,  P(0-h(tU(xdr'l}hua,  I/'' 

an  indigeiious  plant,  growing"  iu 
■woods  and  .  shady,  places  ;  and 
flowering  in  the;nrfqnth  of  May 
or  June.  '  ' 

'  The  dark,  broWn  berries  of  thisl 
plant,  p6?;.scss  a  narcotic  smrll,  ani 
are  fatal  to  poultry*  '  If  in2'dv;ef-, 
tently  eaten  by  oh'ildl-eti"  ot  atiiiiY 3^ 
they  occasion  vomiting  and.Npasm^ 
in'  tlie  stomach-  The  exprfesset? 
jtfice '  of  the  'berries,  ho'^icr; iS 

said 
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said  to  be  useful  in  inflaratiiatlons 
of  the  eyes}  and  both  the  leaves 
and  berries  possess  similar  pro- 
perties with  opiam. — According  to 
LiNNiEus,  the  root  of  the  Hcib- 
Paris  may  be  emploved  as  a  sub- 
Btitute  for  Ipecacuanha :  for  it  ex- 
cites vomiting,  if  given  in  a  double 
proportion.  —  Bohmer  remarks, 
that  the  dried  leaves  impart  a 
fine  yellow  colour  to  yarn  or 
linen-cloth,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared in  alum-water. 

HERB -ROBERT,  or  Fetid 
Cranes-bill,  Geranium  Robertia- 
num,  L.  an  indigenous  annual 
plant,  growing  on  walls,  hedges, 
rubbish,  and  stony  places  ;  flow- 
ering from  May  to  Oftober.  This 
herb  is  in  great  repute  among  many 
farmers,  for  its  efficacy  against 
the  staling  of  blood,  and  tlie  bloody 
flux  in  cattle;  in  which  cases  it  is 
said  to  be  preferable  to  most  of  the 
remedies  used  on  such  occasions. 

In  Germany,  tlie  Herb-Robert 
is  employed  in  the  process  of  tan- 
ning; and  Dambourney  obtained 
from  this,  as  \^eH  as  all  the  other 
species  of  Geranium,  a  more  or 
less  durable  yellow  dye. 

Heee-Twopexce.  SeeCREEp- 
ING  Loose-strife. 

HERON,  the  Common,  or  Ar- 
dea  major,  L.  a  predatory  bird, 
which  has  a  small  lean  body,  but 
is  provided  with  long  legs,  and  a 
sharp-pointed  bill. 

The  male  heron  is  a  very  elegant 
bird ;  its  forehead,  crown,  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  white ; 
the  head  is  adorned  with  a  pendent 
crest  of  long  black  feathers ;  be- 
neath the  covers  of  the  wings  it 
also  has  a  fine  black  plumage, 
Tlie  female,  however,  is  not  so 
handsome :  she  builds  her  nest 
cither  iu  trees,  or  in  l.igh  cliffs 
«ver  the    sea«   aad  forms  it    of 
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sticks  lined  with  wocjI  :  irt  tho 
month  of  February,  she  deposit-* 
five  or  six  large  eggs  of  a  pals 
green  colour. 

Herons  were  formerly  much 
esteemed  as  a  delicacy  at  the  table, 
but  their  flesh  has  a  strong  taste  of 
fish.  They  attain  an  age  some- 
times exceeding  sixty  years,  and 
are  very  great  devourers  of  fish, 
so  that  they  occasion  more  mis- 
chief in  a  pond  than  otters.  One 
heron  will  swallow  fifty  dace  or 
roaches  of  a  moderate  size  in  a 
day ;  and  it  has  been  known  to 
devour  a  thousand  store-airp  in  a 
year. 

When  it  is  ascertained  that  one 
of  these  rapacious  birds  visits  a 
fish-pond,  he  might  be  taken  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  practised  in 
catching  pike.  For  this  purpose, 
three  or  four  small  roach,  or  dace, 
are  to  be  procured,  and  each  .sliould 
be  fastened  on  a  wire,  with  a  strong 
hook  at  the  end ;  the  latter  must 
be  connefted  with  the  wire  just 
below  tl:c  gills,  and  passed  imme- 
diately under  the  uppermost  skill 
to  the  tail.  Thus,  the  fish  will  be 
preserved  alive  for  several  days  ;  a 
precaution  which  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary ;  because,  if  dead,  the  h^ 
ron  will  not  attempt  to  bite.  Next, 
a  strong  line  about  two  yards  long 
is  to  be  prepared  of  silk  and  wire 
twisted  together,  one  end  of  which 
should  be  fastened  to  the  wire  con- 
ne6ted  with  the  hook,  and  thtt 
other  to  a  stone  of  about  a  pound 
weight : — three  or  four  of  such  bails 
being  placed  in  dittercnt  shallowr 
parts  of  the  pond,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable tliat  the  mischievous  bird 
will  be  speedily  taken  by  this  stra- 
tagem. 

HERRING,  or  Clupea  harcngm, 

L.   a  well-known   fish,    generally 

about  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 

thou.,h 
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fcongh  it  sometimes  jrrows  to  the 
length  of  a  foot :  it  has  four  gills, 
the  fibres  of  whieli  arc  remarkably- 
long,  and  open  very  wide,  so  that 
this  fish  almost  instantly  dies,  when 
taken  out  of  water. 

Herrings  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  from  the  highest 
nortliern  latitudes,  down  to  the, 
northern  coast  of  France  They 
are  also  met  with  in  the  Yarmouth 
seas  from  the  end  of  August  till 
±he  middle  of  Odlober  ;  and  are 
in  full  roe  about  the  latter  end  of 
June,  whence  they  continue  in 
perfedion  till  the  beginning  of 
winter,  at  which  season  they  de- 
posit their  spawn. 

Among  the  various  methods  em- 
ployed for  salting  or  curing  her- 
rings, and  sprats,  we  shall  briefly 
notice  one,  invented  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Batley,  of  Strcatham, 
Surrey,  merchant ;  for  which  he 
obtained  a  patent  in  September, 
1800. — After  severing  the  head, 
and  taking  out  the  entrails  of  the 
fish,  he  salts  the  body  with  bay, 
rock,  or  common  salt  (if  not  suf- 
ficiently salted  as  sea-stichsj,  pre- 
ferring, however,  the  bay  or  ruck 
salt  to  the  common,  which  is  apt 
to  absorb  the  pickle,  and  occasion 
the  fish  to  rust.  The  patentee  then 
prepares  a  pickle,  consisting  of  one 
pound  of  bay  salt,  four  ouncts  of 
salt-petre,  from  two  to  four  pounds 
of  molasses,  and  a  gallon  of  spring- 
water ;  which  is  boiled  till  the 
other  ingredients  are  dissolved. 
The  herrings  are  tlien  packed  as 
usual  in  a  cask  j  between  every 
layer  of  them  he  sprinkles  a  small 
portion  of  salt,  and  also  of  pickle, 
to  cover  the  fish ;  but  leaves  tliree 
inches  of  the  head  of  the  cask  un- 
stowcd,  in  order  to  fill  up  that 
space  with  the  pickle.  When 
Leaded  up,    a  cork-hole  may  be 
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boral  either  in  the  head  or  centre 
of  the  cask,  by  means  of  which 
more  pickle  may,  when  necessary, 
be  introduced,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  fish. — With  respctt  to  tlis 
mode  of  curing  sprats,  the  process 
ditfers  in  .some  particulars  }  and 
thos-.  who  wish  to  acquire  more 
minute  information  on  this  subje*^, 
we  refer  to  the  14th  volume  ot"th» 
Reperion/  of'  Arts  and  MaTiuJaC" 
tares. 

By  the  22d  Edw.  IV.  c.  2,  no 
herring  shall  be  sold  in  any  vessel, 
unless  the  barrel  contain  32  gal- 
lons ;  and  so  in  proportion  the  half 
barrel  and  firkin.  Such  fish  arc 
directed  to  be  well  packed,  and  all 
of  the  same  salting,  and  to  be  as 
good  in  the  middle  of  the  cask  as 
at  the  ends,  under  the  penalty  of 
3s.  4d.  for  each  barrel,  Sec.  Last- 
ly, by  the  15  Cvr.IL  c,  16,  the 
vessels  for  herrings  are  to  be  mark- 
ed with  the  quantity  they  contain, 
and  tlie  place  where  packed  :  .sworn 
packers  are  likewise  to  be  appoint- 
ed in  all  fishing  ports,  on  pain  o£ 
foricifing  lOOl. 

Considered  as  an  article  of  food, 
frefli  Jic'rrijigs,  if  moderately  eaten, 
afford  nutriment  sufilciently  whole- 
sonic  j  but,  if  taken  in  quantities 
disproportioned  to  the  powers  of 
digestion,  they  are  attended  witJi 
an  alkaline  putrid  cffetilon  thcslo- 
mach.  F-Mthar, pick/ ed  herrings  arc 
very  improper  food  ;  their  tiesh  be- 
ing thus  rendered  hard,  ^nd  scarce- 
ly digestible  :  nevertheless,  even 
in  that  decomposed  st.ite,  they  are 
not  so  injurious  as  herrings  s;ilied 
and  dried. 

Kessian  Fly  :    See  Fly,  tlie 
Corn. 

H iCCOUGH, or  Hiccup  r-Si/J- 

gidtu<ij,  a  sudden  convulsive  mo* 

tion  of  the  stomach,  occasioned  bjf 

various  causes,  such  as  a  fit  c^ 

laugiiLnj^ 
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laughing,  thirst,  cold  drinks,  sup- 
pression of  diarrhoea,  antipathy,  Sec. 
It  can  by  no  means  be  considered 
as  a  disease,  though  a  few  instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  it  has  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  years  ;  and 
one  in  which  it  became  habitual, 
and  could  not  be  removed. 

Persons  \K^ho  eat  large  meals, 
and  load  the  stomach  by  drinking 
profusely  after  them,  or  those  liable 
to  ilatulency,  are  chiefly  subject  to 
this  affection. 
•   The  common  hiccough  seldom 

_  requires  any  medicine  to  remove  it, 
as  it  generally  disappears  after 
drinking  a  few  small  draughts  of 
water  in  quick  succession  ;  but, 
when  it  becomes  very  troublesome, 
a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar  may  be 
swallowed .  In  several  very  obstinate 
cases,  simple  peppermint-water 
Acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  vi- 
triolic acid,  has  procured  imme- 
diate relief.  Vomiting;  sneezing; 
the  application  of  cupping  glasses, 
or  aromatics  to  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  the  stench  of  an  extin- 
guished tallow-candle,  ap.d  many 
other  remedies,  have  occasionally 

.  been  resorted  to  •\\ith  success.  In 
children,  or  nervous  adults,  sudden 
joy  or  fright,  or  the  promise  of  an 
acceptable  present,  is  often  equally 
efficacious. 

HIDE,  generally  speaking,  sig- 
nifies the  skin  of  beasts,  but  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  those  of  large 
rattle,  such  as  bullocks,  cows, 
horses,  &c. 

Hides  are  either  raw  or  green, 
that  is,  in  the  same  state  as  when 
ihey  were  taken  off  the  carcass  ; 
faked  or  seasoned,  in  which  case 
they  are  dressed  with  salt,  alum, 
and  salt-petre,  to  prevent  them 
from  putrifying  ;  or  they  are  cur- 
ried or  tanned  ;  for  an  account  of 
wluch  processea,   the  reader  will 
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consult  the  articles  Currying  and 
Tan'ning. 

la  August  1/83,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Geo.  Choumert, 
of  Five -foot -lane,  Bermon  sey- 
street,  Surrey,  tanner,  for  his  in- 
vention of  a  mnchine  for  cutting, 
splitting,  and  dividing  hides  and 
skins,  both  in  the  pelt,  and  af- 
ter being  dressed  into  leather, 
for  separating  the  grain  from  the- 
flesh-side.  As,  however,  this  pa- 
tent, though  expired,  canifot  b$ 
understood  without  a  plate,  and  is, 
besides,  not  immediately  conneAed 
with  domestic  econon^y,  we  refer 
the  im|nisitive  reader  to  the  4th 
M)l.  of  the  Refjertory  of  Arts  and 
Manufaciures. 

Another  patent  was  granted  in. 
May,  1801,  tuMr.THo.BAGNALL, 
of  Worsley,  Lancashire,  for  a  mill 
or  machine  for  heamijig  or  worK- 
ing  green  hides  and  skins  out  of  thfc 
mastering  or  drench,  and  prejiaring 
them  for  the  ouse  or  back  liquor, 
and  also  tor  cnopping,  grintling, 
riddling,  and  pounding  bark,  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  macliine 
may  be  worked  by  wind,  water, 
steam,  or  any  other  power  ;  but 
for  the  reasons  before  stated,  we 
again  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
15th  vol.  of  the  work  above  cited. 

The  hides  of  cows,  oxen,  horses, 
mares,  and  geldings,  in  the  hair, 
pay  on  importation  a  duty  of  §ld. 
per  piece  :  those  of  cows  and  oxeii, 
when  tanned,  pay  5f  d.  per  lb.  ^ 
and  a  convoy  duty  ot  5d.  per  hide': 
those  of  horses,  &c.  in  a  similar 
state,  are  subject  to  a  duty  ot  6|(1. 
per  lb.,  and  to  a  convoy  duty  of 
5-M.  per  hide.  BythegthGEo.  III. 
c.  39,  continued  by  the  36th 
Geo.  III.  c.  40,  till'  the  1st  of 
June  1803,  and  thence  to  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment^   both    raw  and  undressed 
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hides  of  any  kind  whatsoever  (ex- 
cept horse's,  mare's,  and  gelding's) 
may  be  imported  from  Ireland  or 
the  British  Colonies  in  America, 
free  of  all  duti  s  ;  provided  they  be 
duly  entered  and  landed. 

HIDE-BOUND,  in  farriery,  a 
disorder  to  which  horses,  or  other 
cattle,  are  subjeft.  It  is  known 
by  the  rigidity  of  the  skin,  which 
apparently  adheres  to  the  animal's 
ribs,  without  the  least  partial  se- 
paration. The  horse  is  generally 
languid,  dull,  heavy,  and  weak ; 
his  excrements  are  dark,  foul,  and 
oifensive ;  he  falls  into  profuse 
Bweats  on  every  little  exertion  j 
and  his  whole  appearance  indicates 
great  weakness. 

Want  of  proper  care,  and  bad 
food,  such  as  rank  long  grass  in 
swampy  situations,  and  musty  hay 
or  oats,  are  the  most  probable 
causes  of  this  atfeftion.  Few  di- 
rections, therefore,  will  suffice,  as 
the  case  is  rather  a  temporary  in- 
convenience than  a  disease.  The 
animal  s'lould  first  lose  a  little 
blood,  in  order  to  induce  a  slight 
change  in  the  circulation,  which 
should  be  increased  by  giving  him, 
three  or  four  hours  after  blood-let- 
ting, a  mash  of  equal  parts  of 
malt,  oats,  and  bran.  This  mix- 
ture ought  to  be  repeated  every 
night  for  two  weeks,  during  which 
peripd  two  ounces  of  sulphur  are  to 
be  stirred  in,  every  second  night : 
the  animal's  regular  diet  ought  to 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  oats  and 
bran,  with  a  pint  of  old  beans  in 
each,  to  prevent  the  mashes  from 
relaxing  his  body.  Besides,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  give  him  regular 
dressing,  air,  exercise,  sound  oats, 
sweet  hay,  and  plenty  of  good  soft 
•water  ;  by  means  of  which  he  will 
speedily  recover. 

Hide-bound,  is  likewise  anap- 
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pellation  given  by  husbandmen  to 
those  trees,  the  bark  of  which  ad- 
heres too  closely  to  the  wood,  and 
obstrufts  their  growth.  The  most 
simple  remedy  that  suggests  itself 
on  the  occasion,  is,  to  cleanse  tlie 
bark  properly  with  flannel  or  a 
brush,  and  make  slight  incisions, 
longitudinally,  round  the  whole 
stem ;  yet  tliis  operation  will  be 
most  advantageously  performed  in 
the  vernal  months,  or  early  in  the 
summer. 

HIGHWAY,  a  road  or  way 
through  which  all  persons  have  a 
right  to  pass  unmolested  ;  for  this 
reason,  it  is  called  the  King's  high- 
way, though  the  freehold  of  the 
soil  belong  to  the  Lord  of  the  Ma- 
nor, or  to  the  owner  of  the  ad- 
joing  land.  Only  those  ways  which 
lead  from  and  to  different  towns  or 
villages,  and  such  as  are  cart- 
roads,  communicating  with  the 
former,  are  properly  called  high- 
ways :  the  care  of  repairing  them, 
&c.  is  reposed  in  surveyors,  who 
are  empowered  by  various  statutes 
to  superintend  them,  and  to  see 
that  no  obstacles  be  laid  in  the 
roads. 

By  the  4th  and  5th  William 
and  Mary,  a  reward  of40l.  isto 
be  paid  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
for  the  apprehension  of  every  high- 
wayman ;  to  which  the  stat.  8th 
Geo.  the  lid.  c.  16,  adds  lOl.  to 
be  paid  by  the  hundred  indemnified 
by  such  taking :  and  all  persons, 
robbed  on  the  highway,  have  a 
right  to  sue  the  hundred  in  which 
such  rubbery  was  committed,  in  the 
day-time,  for  an  indemnihcation. 

HOARSENESS,  a  diminution 
of  the  voice,  generally  attended 
with  an  unnatural  asperity  and 
harshness.  It  arises,  mostly,  from 
defects  in  the  larynx  and  wind- 
pipe ;  from  an  ulcerated  or  ossified 
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state  of  those  parts ;  or  frorn  the 
acrimouy  of  the  bile  ;  and  it  is  not 
uhfrequently  a  concomitant  of  ca- 
tarrhous  coughs,  and  scorbutic  af- 
fections. 

Lubricating  medicines  ought  first 
to  be  administered,  in  order  to  ob- 
tund  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  to  relax  the  strictures  of  the 
glandular  parts.  For  this  purpose, 
mucilaginous  broths  ;  decodions 
or  infusions  of  emollient  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  the  dwarf,  comnK)n, 
and  marsh-mallows  ;  the  syrups  of 
hedge-mustard  or  horse-radish,  will 
be  found  eminently  serviceable. 

If  hoarseness  be  the  consequence 
of  a  Cough  (which  see),  tlie  re- 
moval of  that  complaint  will  restore 
the  voice  to  its  natural  tone.  In 
every  instance,  however,  the  bow- 
els ought  to  be  kept  regular  ;  and, 
if  scorbutic  affedions  be  the  cause 
of  hoarseness,  it  will  again  depend 
on  the  removal  of  the  disease,  which 
pervades  the  whole  system.  Where 
this  complaint  is  inveterate,, tonics, 
attenuants,  and  expeftorants,  have 
frequently  been  found  of  service. 

In  many  recent  cases,  however, 
the  most  speedy  relief  will  be  ob- 
tained by  bathing  the  feet  in  warm 
water  for  about  half  an  hour,  pre- 
viously to  retiring  to  rest ;  when, 
by  a  few  days  temperance  in  diet, 
and  by  carefully  avoiding  to  take 
cold,  this  troublesome  affedtion  will 
gradually  disappear. 

HOE,  or  How,  a  well  known 
implement  of  husbandry,  designed 
for  eradicating  weeds  from  gardens, 
fields,  &c.  This  tool  is  of  great 
utility,  and  ought  to  be  more  fre- 
quently employed  in  stirring  the 
unoccupied  corners  and  spots  cf 
land,  during  the  more  vacant  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  by  which  ope- 
ration the  soil  will  be  considerably 
improved. 
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To  facilitate  this  iiqportant  pt^ 
je£t,  we  shall  present  to  our  reader*, 
three  hand-hoes,  much  superior  to 
those  in  common  use,  and  whicby 
from  their  simplicity,  deserve  to 
be  more  generally  known. 

The  first  is  the  Portuguese  Hoe, 
lately  described  and  recommended 
by  the  patriotic  LordSoMERViLLB, 
and  of  which  the  following  is  a  re^ 
presentation ; 


The  handle  of  this  implement  i» 
from  three  feet  to  three  feet  four 
inches  in  length  ;  and,  as  it  is  both 
light  and  short,  it  is  peculiarly  cal- 
culated for  strong  lands  and  moun- 
tainous situations  :  because  the  hoe, 
by  its  weight  and  pointed  form, 
cuts  deeply  into  the  earth,  without 
requiring  much  exertion. 

Tlie  second  is    the  Horse-shoe 


T[-)e,    invenl-J    by    Mr.    Mark 
D  U  u  K  ETj  of  Esiief ,  S  u  rrey  : 


■  This  hoe  is  furnishe'd  with  a  ring 
tr  loop,  as  al>ove  representt-d,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  handle,  for  hold- 
ing a  strap,  whicn  is  fastened  roaad 
the  waist  of  the  persons  at  woik, 
as  thty  walk  backwards.  It  is 
eminently  useful  for  cleaning  crops 
6f  every  description,  whether  dii/.l~ 
ed  or  hand-set  in  rows.  Mr. 
i)ucKEt  has  judiciously  availed 
himself  of  a  short  handle,  and 
heavy  iron  work,  the  exa6t  re- 
verse of  the  common  hoe,  uhich 
requires  great  exertion  to  make  any 
impiession  on  the  scjil  (excepting 
on  the  lightest  sands),  especially  if 
it  has  bee  me  dry  and  hard. 

It  i  evident  from  the  preceding 
cut,  tliaf  Mr.  Ducket's  hoes,  by 
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ttieir  co'iwes}  forrn,  earth  up  as 
well  as'down ;  thou'rh  the  same 
implement  may  also  be  made  with 
straight  edge-, ;  namfcly,  f  )r  driljcd 
or  dibbled  crops  at  six  inches  in- 
tej;val ;  for  clearing  pease,  beans. 
Sic.  at  18  inches  distance;  and  for 
dressing  crops  of  any  de.-cription,' 
at  12  inches  interval. — Should  these 
hoes,  hov/ever,  from  their  straight 
edge,  be  unequal  to  cope  with  stifF 
land,  Lord  Somerville  suggests 
the  expediency  of  adopting  th^ 
conical  edge  (or  the  edge  opposite 
to  that  in  the  horse-shoe  hoe) 
which  will  remarkably  increase 
their  power.  Lastly,  his  Lordship 
observes,  that  three  flat  hoes  at: 
six  inches  ;  two  flat  ones  at  twelve 
inches  ;  and  three  horse-shoe  hoes, 
form  the  wliole  number  requisite ; 
and  ihat  they  all  screw  into  the 
same  frame  and  handle. 

The  last  hand-hoe,  we  shall  no^ 
tice,  is  constructed  on  an  improved 
principle,  by  Mr.  James  M'Dou- 
GAL,  now  of  Oxford-street,  I/on- 
don  5  for  which  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
in  1793,  conferred  on  him  a  pre- 
mium of  twenty  guineas.  —  This 
contrivance,  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut. 


consists  of  two  principal  parts  :  the 
first  of  them  is  a  beam  of  wood, 
which,  at  its  fore-end,  has  a  semi- 
circle, forming  two  handles,  be- 
tween which  one  man  walks,  and 
draws  the  implement  forward.  At 
the  other  end,  this  beam  is  divided, 
and  moves  ou  tAvo  small  gudgeons. 
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by  which  it  is  accommodated  to 
the  height  of  the  hands  of  the  per- 
son drawing,  and  room  is  allowed 
for  the  movement  of  a  wheel. 

The  farther  end  of  the  opposite 
beam  is  held  by  another  person, 
who  guides  the  hoe,  and  regulatds 
the  depth  to  which  it  penetrates  the 
ground,  while  he  at  tne  same  time 
assists  its  adion  by  pushing  it  for- 
ward. The  fore-end  of  this  beam 
is  also  divided  so  as  to  admit  a 
wheel  to  run  between  the  sides, 
which  serves  to  adjust  the  depth, 
and  to  ease  the  draught,  in  working 
the  implement. 

Mr.  M'Dougal's  hoes  are  made 
of  cast-iron,  and  fixed  in  a  mortice 
in  the  hinder  beam,  by  means  of  a 
proper  wedge  :  they  may  be  made 
of  different  forms  or  dimensions, 
in  proportion  as  is  required  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  work. 

The  design  of  this  contrivance  is 
to  clear  land  from  weeds,  and  to 
loosen  the  soil  in  the  intermediate 
spaces  of  pulse  or  grain,  sown  in 
equi-distant  rows,  while  the  plants 
are  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
earthed  up,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  vegetate  with  increased 
luxuriance. 

It  is  calculated  to.  effe6l  these 
objefts  in  an  eminent  degree,  and, 
from  the  simplicity  of  its  construc- 
tion, and  the  facility  with  w  hich  it 
is  worked,  it  claims  the  attention 
of  enlightened  agriculturists. 

HOEING,  or  Horse-hoeing, 
in  the  drill-husbandry,  is  the  break- 
ing or  dividing  of  the  soil  by  tillage, 
while  the  corn,  or  other  plants,  are 
growing ;  it  differs  from  the  com- 
mon mode  of  cultivation,  which  is 
always  performed  before  the  grain, 
&c,  is  sown,  and  is  far  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  crop  than  any  other 
method. 
•    Horse-hoeing  is  pra<^icable  only 
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on  lands  that  are  easily  ploijglieil ; 
and  it  is  from  inattention  to  this 
circumstance,  tliat  it  has  not  been 
attended  with  success,  and  has,  in 
many  parts  of  England,  fallen  into 
contempt. 

Having  already,  p.  1/1  of  this 
volume,  described  Mr.  Cooke's 
ingenious  hoise-hoe,  and  given 
ample  directions  for  its  use,  we  shall, 
in  this  place,  mention  only  such 
implements  as  have  not  been  spe- 
cified in  the  article  Drilling,  and 
which  merit  particular  notice. 

A  horse-hoe  on  a  new  plan  was 
contrived  a  few  years  sirJce  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Ducket,  whose  in- 
ventions we  have  had  frequent  oc- 
casion  to  mention.      It   is  made 
wholly  of  iron   (including  the  car- 
riage) ;  and  consists  of  two  com- 
mon plough-shares,    which  work 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches 
of  ground  in  breadth,   accordingly 
as   they  are   tv'mged.      These  are 
fixed  by  means  of  wedges  into  a 
twisted  beam,  and  the  whok  is  put 
together  witli  such  strength,   that 
they  may  be  worked   with    four 
horses,  at  any  depth  required.  Mr. 
Ducket  applies  his  hoe  to  various 
purposes,  but  chiefly  to  the  eradi- 
cating of  pea,    bean,     and   otlier 
stubbles,  in  order  to  prepare  tliem 
for  the  plough  ;  and  so  etfe6tualjy 
does  the  implement  answer,  that 
the  corn  may  be  sown,  even  though 
the  soil  should  not  have  been  pre- 
viously ploughed. 

In  the  2d  vol,  of  Dr.  Anderson's 
Recreatiovs  in  Jgricullure,  we 
meet  with  an  account  of  an  im- 
proved meiliod  of  horse-hoeing  j 
which  is  stated  to  be  performed  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  merely 
by  the  aid  of  a  douhle-mouLd-loard- 
plcmgh.  It  is  particularly  calculated 
for  the  clearing  of  weeds,  6ic.  from 
cabbages,  round  which  the  earth  is 
heaped^ 
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l^eajoeJ,  so  as  to  make  those  plants 
thrive  with  uncommon  luxuriance. 
For  a  minute  account  of  this  opera- 
tion, the  reader  will  consult  the 
work  before  quoted  ;  where  its  su- 
periority over  Mr.  Tull  s  horse- 
hoeing  system  is  pointed  out,  and 
the  subject  illustrated  with  cuts. 

The  best  season  for  hoeing  good 
land  is,  two  or  three  days  after  rain 
has  fallen,  or  as  soon  after  as  the 
soil  will  notad  here  to  the  hoe,  when 
at  work.  Light,  dry  lands,  indeed, 
may  be  dressed  at  almost  any  timej 
but  the  season  for  hoeing  strong 
clay-soils,  is  very  frequently  short 
and  precarious.  Hence  it  M'ill  be 
useful  to  point  out  the  proper  junc- 
ture. There  is  a  period  between 
the  time  of  the  clay-soils  running 
together  so  as  to  form  puddles,  in 
consequence  of  superfluous  mois- 
ture, and  that  of  their  consolidating 
into  hard  cal.es  from  great  drought; 
when  they  are  sufficiently  traiitable. 
This  is  the  proper  season ;  and  what- 
ever land  is  then  hoed,  will  not 
cake  together,  till  it  has  been  again 
penetrated  by  rain  ;  in  whicii  case 
the  operation  is  to  be  repeated  at 
the  time  just  mentioned,  and  as 
often  as  is  necessary,  till  the  grow- 
ing crop  begins  to  cover  the  soil ; 
when  it  will  in  a  manner  screen 
tlie  surface  of  the  land  against  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  con- 
sequently in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vent the  inconveniencies  attendant 
on  tlie  consolidation  of  the  soil, 
during  dry  weather. 

By  this  successive  hoeing,  the 
land  will  be  brought  into  a  high 
stale  of  improvement ;  and,  if  the 
weather  prove  favourable,  good 
crops  will  be  obtained,  while,  by 
a  contrary  prailrtice,  the  soil  is 
rendered  Useless  j  and,  from  the 
stagnation  of  the  water,  becomes 
n  public  uuisjince. 
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HOG,  or  Sus,  L.  a  genus  of 
animals  consisting  of  six.  species,- 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
the  scrofa,  or  Common  Hog.  Its 
body  is  covered  with  bristles,  and 
it  has  two  lar?,e  teeth,  both  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw.  In  a  wild 
state,  this  creature  is  of  a  dark 
brinded  colour,  and  beneath  the 
bristles  is  a  short  soft  hair ;  its  ears 
are  more  diminutive  than  those  of 
tame  ho^s,  which  are  long,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  hang  down  ;  the  co- 
lour of  the  latter  is  generally  white, 
though  sometimes  mixed  with  other 
shades. 

Tlie  hog  is  proverbially  the  most 
rude  and  brutal  of  quadrupeds  ;  its 
habits  are  gross,  and  such  is  its 
gluttony,  that  it  devours  every 
thing  indiscriminately.  But,  though 
it  be  the  most  impure  and  filthy  of 
animals,  its  sordidness  is  useful, 
inasmuch  as  it  swallows  with  avi- 
dity, refuse  and  offal  of  every 
kind,  so  that  matters  which  would 
become  a  nuisance,  are  converted 
into  the  richest  nutriment. 

Sows  generally  breed  at  the  age 
of  18  months,  or  two  years,  and 
bring  forth  from  five  to  ten  or  more 
pigs,  twice  in  the  year,  after  a 
gestation  of  four  months. 

As  hogs,  from  their  voracious 
nature,  will  eat  almost  every  tiling, 
they  are  very  generally  reared  in  all 
situations,  being  quickly  and  cheap- 
ly fattened.T— In  miry  and  marshy 
grounds,  where  they  delight  to 
wallow,  they  devour  frogs,  fern, 
the  roots  of  rushes,  sedge,  &c.  In 
the  drier  countries,  they  feed  od 
hips,  haws,  sloes,  crabs,  beech- 
mast,  chesnuts,  acorns,  &c.  pi^ 
the  last  of  which  they  thrive  exceed- 
ingly. Of  late  years,  however, 
the  management  of  these  animals 
has  become  an  object  of  attention. 
Clover,  potatoes)  turnips, cabbages, 
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apd  Fgrrpts  ^rc,  it  is  wrell  kno^wn,  ar- 
ticles witii  -vi'liich  tl  ey  may  be  ftdj 
aqd  eyen  fattt-iied,  at  a  small  o-x- 
pence.  Parsnips  areof  con.iiderable 
vjtiljty  for  thi?  pmjo^e,  andpn  bab- 
lytjie  roots  of  the  white-beot,  it  it 
■\f^eiief4liy  tried,  woiid  befoand  still 
I}j9rq  useful ;  fur  experiments  have 
sbevvp,  that  it  contains  a  <ponHider- 
^le  proportion  of  sacchaiine  n)at- 
ter,  ^nd  may  be  ciiltivated  with 
very  jltt'e  difficulty.  Co^-',ettuces 
are  likewise  eminently  strviceabie, 
especially  tor  young  pigs,  whic  ), 
\yjiej(j  fedpn  them,  may  be  weaned 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  is  usual. 
5*^a.sf  also  afiord  an  exc<  llfut  food 
for  fattening,  and  if  duly  mixed 
V'ith  salt,  will  render  t!ie  anjmals 
fit  for  sale  at  the  end  of  five  wet  ks. 
In  the  vicinity  of  London,  va.st 
numbers  of.  hogs  are  annually  fat- 
tened with  grains  from  the  distil- 
leries .-such  poik,  however,  does 
Bot  take  thtj  salt  so  readily. as  the 
flesh  of  those  pigs  which  have  been 
fed  Avith  more  substantial  ibud,  and 
been  driven  to  the  market  from  a 
99nsiderabie  distance. 

Hogs  may  with  great  advantage 
bp  folded  on  wheat,  v\  here  the  soil 
IS  loose,  light,  and  friable  ;  for 
they  will  dicp  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  dnng,  and  tread  the  Loser 
parts  of  the  land  so  closely  U  g  - 
ther,  that  it  wil  ict  hoiie  during 
summer  j  nor  will  the  wheat  be 
root-fallen.  Particular  care,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  taken,  that  these 
aniinals  be  ivelL  ringed;  an  oj>e- 
ration  .that  ought  to  bepertoimed 
§^  eprly  as  pos.siDle. 
>i  Xhe  disea,^es  to  which  hogs  are 
BHbje^,  are  but  few  ;  i  or  ave  they 
qften  troubled  with  theiij.  'ihci 
<:hief  arCj  1.  The  7neasii's,  .said  to 
be  perceptible  only  in  tlje  throat, 
■>^'iicb,  op  oper;ing  tiie  n  outL),  ap- 
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some  cases  are  visible  cxternaJljr/ 
The  remedy  u^urly  ap:  lied  is  the 
powder  of  crude  aninn  ny,in.small 
portions,  which  gen;r;iily  removes 
t  e  afteilion.  2.  They  .«•,  which- 
is  also  called  liie  htnving  vf  tli^- 
lights:  it  is  cured  by  giving  ihe 
diseased  animal  a  mixiuie  ot  oil 
and  brim  tone ;  3.  the  Mange  j 
A.  the  MurK.iti,  «>r  Lepri,sy  ;  and, 
5,  ihf:  Gargut  ;  to  wliich  articles 
w€  Ttier  the  readtr,  in  their  re- 
speiMive  order. 

Hogs  are  very  valuable  (juadru- 
peds,  and  their  f.esh  furnishes  ,at. 
all  times  an  agieeahle  meat.  (See 
Bacon,  and  Ham.)  Iu  a  fresh 
stale,  it  is  callet^  j&o/A,^;uid  atiurds. 
a  wh.olesome  and  nounshing  food- 
to  a  ."^ound  ston.ach,  vyhe:!  tatc-:.  in 
moileration,  with  sub-acid  vegeta- 
bles or  sauces.  Iheir  lard,  or  tat,, 
is  applicable  to  vanous  jxirposes, 
botii  culinary  and  med  cinal.  Ihe 
blood,  inttsiines,  ket,  and  toi.gue, 
are  all  used  in  the  kitchen  ;  ihcugh 
the  first  is  indigestible.  Ihe  fai  of 
the  bowej.s  and  web,  which  o, Iters 
from  C(»nini<;ii  lard,  is  piefcrablj! 
employed  for  greasi;  g  the  axles  of 
wheals.  Ihe  bristles  aie  made  into 
brushes,  jcncils,  &c. ;  the  skins 
into  bieve.s  ;  yet  the  latter  might  be 
more  advantagec  usiy  tanneci,  and 
comerted  into  shies,  as  is  the  prac- 
t  ce  ill  China,  vhtre  all  ihe  thces 
sold  to  the  £urojy  ans  at  Canton, 
are  made  <.f  hc.gs'-leatiier,  the  hair 
being  preyiousjy  burnt  off  with  a 
red-[)ot  iron. 

1  he  dui  g  of  swine  is  reputed  to 
be  next  in  value  to  that  ot  sheep, 
and  is  paiticularly  useful  in  de- 
stroying that  pernicious  weed,  the 
Common  Coltstoot. — See  Colts- 
foot and  Dung. 

As  hogs  are  animals  of  extensive 

utility,  we  trust  it  w  ill  not  be  un- 

jnteic&liug  to  poipt  ©ut  those  re^ 

markable 
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mnrkable  breeds  which  amply  re- 
pay the  expenceof  fattening  them. 

1 .  The  Berkshire  hog  is  spotted 
red  and  brown,  attains  a  large  size, 
has  sn)allears,  short  legs,  and  very 
broad  sides.  They  are  highly  va- 
lued ;  but,  as  they  grow  uncom- 
monly large,  no  person  should  at- 
tempt to  keep  them,  unless  he  be 
provided  with  a  sufficient  stock  of 
food  ;  as  otherwise  they  will  dwin- 
dle away,  become  diseased,  and 
yield  Irss  profit  than  a  smaller  kind. 

2.  The  Shropshire  swine  grow 
to  a  large  size  :  they  are  generally 
white,  have  short  legs,  and  long 
ears,  which  hang  down  upon  their 
cheeks.  This  is  a  fine  breed,  much 
prized  at  Barnet-market,  and  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to 

3. The  Northampton  hogs,  which 
are  white,  have  very  short  legs, 
and  attain  an  extraordinary  size, 
especially  those  reared  at  Nascby. 
They  are  chit  Hy  distinguished  by 
their  ears,  which  are  of  an  enor- 
mous size,  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  preceding  breed,  and  sweep 
along  the  ground,  so  as  almost  to 
blind  them. 

4.  The  Chinese  breed  (which 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  kinds 
of  hogs  introduced  into  tliis  Gaun- 
try) is  very  hardy  ;  will  live  on  less 
food  than  any  of  the  animals  alrea- 
dy mentioned  5  and  seldom  appears 
lean.-  They  are  mostly  white,  at- 
tain to  a  large  size,  and  v^iW  fatten 
tvell  on  food  that  would  barely 
keep  other  hogs. — ^To  these  may  be 
added  the  Sujj'olk  breed,  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  some  persons,  is^ 
the  best  in  England  ;  and  the  Lei- 
cester, which  is  much  fatter  than 
that  of  Sufiblk,  but  is  said  to  pro- 
duce very  J  etc  pigs. 

As  many  frauds  are  pratStised  at 
markets  nnd fairs,  on  tlie  unsuspeft- 
ing  farmer  or  cottager,  in  the  a^ 
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of  buying  or  selling  hogs,  we  shall 
briefly  communicate  a  few  hints, 
that  may  furnish  some  rules  for 
guarding  against  imposition. 

In  purchasing  lean  hogs,  the 
most  certain  method  is  to  judge  by 
weight.  If,  therefore,  a  farmer 
were  to  weigh  a  few  lean  pigs 
which  are  about  the  size  of  thosd 
he  intends  to  purchase,  he  would 
obtain  some  Standard  on  which  to 
proceed,  and  will  consequently  be 
able  to  bid  a  fair  price  in  the 
market. 

With  respeft  to  fat  hogs,  it  has 
been  proved  from  repeated  experi- 
ments, that  every  20lbs.  liveweight 
will  yield,  when  killed,  from  12  td 
14  nett  weight.  In  those  which 
do  not  exceed  12  stone  (14lbs.  to 
the  stone),  the  Aveight  will  be 
12lb. ;  but,  in  larger  animals,  it  will 
in  general  amount  to  about  14  lb. 
If,  therefore,  a  farmer  weigh  them 
alive,  he  will  not  only  know  the 
clear  profitable  weight  when  killed, 
and  consequently  its  value,  but  he 
will  also,  by  weighing  the  animal 
every  week,  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  proper  time  to  slaughter,  or 
dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage  j 
for,  when  the  hog  ceases  to  acquire 
that  daily  increase  which  renders  it 
profitable,  the  best  course  that 
can  be  followed  is,  to  kill  him  im- 
mediately. 

Hog's  Fennel.  See  Common 
or  Sea  Sulphur-wort. 

HOGS-HEAD,  in  Commerce,  a 
measure  of  capacity  which  contains 
63  gallons,  '     - 

Hog-weed.      See  Cow-paes- 

NIP. 

-  HOLEY,  or  Ilex,  L.  a  genus  of 
shrubs  consisting  of  1 6  species; 
one  of  which  is  a  native  of  Britainl, 
namely,  the  aquifolium,  or  Com- 
mon Holly-tree :  it  grows  in  Woods 
or  hedges,  and  produces  small 
H  h  4  whitish. 
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•whitish  flowers  in  the  month  of 
May,  which  are  succeeded  by  scar- 
let berries  that  are  ripe  in  Decem- 
ber. 

This  evergreen  is  propagated  by 
seed  ;  for  which  purpose  the  ber- 
ries are  to  be  put  into  the  ground 
foi-  one  year,  after  which  they 
should  be  ta  en  up,  and  sown  at 
Michaelmas  :  the  young  plants  will 
appear  in  the  succeedingyear.The-e 
are  to  be  transplanted  in  the  sum- 
mer; and,  if  the  operation  be  care- 
fully performed,  their  growth  will 
bc'rapid,  esjjecially  if  they  be  wa- 
tered in  dry  seasons,  and  the  soil 
about  theroots  be  frequently  loosen- 
ed. There  is  a  great  variety  of  this 
cultivated  shrub,  all  of  which  are 
propagated  by  budaing,  or  engraft- 
ing them  on  stocks  of  the  common 
green  holly. 

This  species  is  of  great  utility  : 
the  croppings  of  its  leaves  afford, 
in  winter,  a  grateful  food  to  sheep; 
and  its  berries  support  the  feather- 
ed creation,  during  that  inclement 
season.  The  holly  makes  an  im- 
penetrable fence,  and  is  eminently 
calculated  for  the  formation  of 
hedges,  as  it  admits  of  being  crop- 
ped, and  retains  its  verdure,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  scarlet  berries, 
■without  receiving  any  injury  from 
the  severest  winters.  The  com- 
mon birdlime  (see  vol.  i.  p.  263)  is 
prepared  from  the  bark,  after  it  has 
been  fermented,  and  cleared  from 
tlie  woody  fibres.  Its  wood  is 
much  used  in  veneering,  and  is 
frequently  stained  black,  to  imitate 
.ebony.  It  is  likewise  advantage- 
ously employed  in  the  making  of 
hantiles  for  knives,  and  cogs  for 
the  wheels  of  mills. 

In  m-cd'cine,  the  leaves  of  tlie 
holly  have  lately  been  enjployed 
with  uiKommon  success  in  cases 
of  Uie  gout,  agues,  colics,  Sic. :  tlie 
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birdlime  obtained  from  the  bark  5i 
said  to  be  an  excel  ent  application 
to  obstinate  swellings. 

HOLLYHOCK,  ovMcea  rosea,  L. 
a  beaut'.ful  exotic  plant,  frequently 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  is  a 
native  of  China ;  grows  to  the 
height  of  8  or  p  feet  ,•  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  stalk  is  covered 
with  white,  red,  brown,  yellow,  or 
variegated  flowers,  that  continue 
to  blow  till  September. 

The  hollyhock  is  propagated  ei- 
ther by  seeds,  deposited  in  drills, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  on  beds 
of  light  earth,  and  atterv\ards  co- 
vered with  soil  about  half  an  inch 
deep  j  or,  by  separating  and  set- 
ting the  roots.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  shoot  forth  a  few  leaves, 
they  are  removed  into  nursery 
beds,  where  they  require  to  be 
well  watered  till  they  have  taken 
root ;  after  which  no  farther  care 
will  be  necessary  till  the  month  of 
Oftober,  when  they  should  be 
transplanted  to  those  places  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain. 

Beside  the  ornamental  appear- 
ance oi  this  majestic  plant.  Dr. 
BoHMER  informs  us  that  the  soft, 
fibrous,  and  wooJy  parts  of  its 
stalks,  witlioutany  addition  of  rags, 
produce  a  white  and  fine  paper. 

Honesty.  See  Teaveller's 
Joy. 

HoNEwoRT,  the  Hedge.  See 
Bastard  Stone  Parsley. 

HONEY,  a  sweet  fragrant  ve- 
getabi  juice,  collected  by  the  bees 
from  the  flowers  of  various  plants, 
and  deposited  in  the  cells  of  tiie 
comb. 

Having  already  treated  of  the 
best  methods  of  taking  the  honey 
from  hives  (see  vol.  i.  p.  22/*),  we 
shail  in  thi^  place  only  obser\  e,  that 
the  hcney  produced  by  young  bees, 
and  which  flows  spoutiineuusly,  is 

puTKr 
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Ipurer  than  that  expressed  from  the 
comb  ;  whence  it  is  called  virgin- 
koTiey :  the  best  sort  is  of  a  tiiick 
consistence,  and  of  a  whitish  co- 
lour inclining  to  yellow ;  it  pos- 
sesses an  agreeable  smtll  and  a 
pleasant  taste. 

As  an  article  of  food,  when  im- 
moderately used,  honey  is  perni- 
cious to  weak  stomachs  ;  it  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  avoided  by  persons 
liable  to  eruptions  of  the  skin,  or  in 
whom  there  is  a  redundancy  of 
bile.  This  vegetable  essence  con- 
tains an  acid,  similar  to  that  of  su- 
gar, but  is  more  spirituous  :  hence 
it  readily  ferments,  occasions  fla- 
tulency, and  in  some  habits  pro- 
duces gripes  and  looseness. 

As  a  medicine,  however,  it  is  a 
very  -useful  apeiient  and  expefto- 
rant,  especially  when  it  has  been 
previously  boiled  ;  in  which  state 
it  may  be  used  with  safety  and  ad- 
vantage by  asthmatic  patients  ;  for 
it  tends  to  dissolve  viscid  humours, 
and  to  promote  the  expectoration  of 
tough  phlegm. — See  also  Chapped 
Hands. 

Notwithstanding  these  salubri- 
ous properties  of  honey,  it  is  apt  to 
produce  t-ftetts  very  detrimental  to 
those  p'ethoric,  bilious,  febrile,  or 
cackctik  patients,  who  trust  to  it 
as  a  remedy  in  coughs,  arising 
from,  or  conneded  with,  pulmo- 
nary comp'aints.  The  writer  of 
this  article  Las  lately  seen  two 
mournful  instances  of  young  fe- 
males, each  of  whom,  by  a  smgu- 
lar  infatuation,  had  swallowed  such 
quantities  ot  a  Cjuack  medicine, 
called  "  the  balsam  of  honey,"  as 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  ten  gui- 
neas,  in  order  to  cure  a  catarrhal 
cough,  and  to  prevent  it  trom  at- 
tacking the  lungs.  Unfortunately, 
however  (and  let  it  be  recorded 
hew  as  a  warning  to  others) j  they 
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had  proceeded  too  far  in  slighting 
ati  organic  affc6tion,  which  preyed 
on  the  funi'-tions  of  life  ;  and  both, 
in  the  course  of  six  months,  fell 
victims  to  a  fatal  delusion. 

Honey  is  also  convertible  into  an 
agreeable  liquor,  termed  Mead,  of 
which  tlie  reader  will  find  an  ac- 
count in  its  alphabetical  order. 

Although  Prof.  Lowitz  has  sa- 
tisfactorily proved  that  honey  may, 
by  a  chemical  process,  be  consoli- 
dated into  sugar ;  yet,  as  such  a 
change  would  not  be  profitable, 
where  the  former  is  sold  at  a  much 
higher  price  than  the  latter,  we 
shall  suggest  a  more  advantageous 
mode  of  employing  this  balsamic 
juice.  If  a  pound  of  honey  be  dis- 
solved in  three  or  four  quarts  of 
water,  and  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture between  the  70th  and  80th 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter, it  will  in  a  short  time  be- 
come a  very  agreeable  acid  liquor, 
which  possesses  an  aromatic  fla- 
vour, and  strength,  superior  to  that 
of  the  best  vinegar  maoe  of  white 
wine.  As  the  latter  is  fretiuentiy 
adulterated,  and  incomparably  more 
expensive  than  the  substitute  we 
have  proposed,  this  appears  to  de- 
serve every  attention  in  domestic 
economy. 

HONEY -DEW,  or  SuJ'usio 
mellita,  a  sweet  substance  found 
on  the  leaves  of  oak,  hazL-nut, 
hops,  and  other  plants}  and  which 
has  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
fall  from  the  sky. 

According  to  Dr.  Dak  win,  the 
honey-dew  is  a  saccharine  juice 
that  exudes  from  trees,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  retrograde  motions 
of  the  cutaneous  lymphatic  vessels 
connected  with  the  umbiiical>  or 
with  the  common  sap-vessels  of 
plants;  instead  of  biing  carried 
forward  to  increase  the  growth  of 

the 
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the  present  leaf-bnrfs,  or  to  accti- 
mnV.tte  muriment  for  the  buds, 
vrhich  are  in  an  embrj'on  state. 

This  exudation  is  consequently- 
very  injurious  to  the  trees  which 
are  subject  to  it  ;  especially  from 
its  great  sweetness,  which  attracts 
immense  numbers  of  bees  and  ants : 
no  jnelhod  of  preventing  it  has  hi- 
therto been  discovered. 
..HONEY-SUCKLE,  or  Loni- 
eera,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  consist- 
ing of  20  species,  two  of  which 
are  nntivcs  of  Britain,  viz. 

1.  The  Periclymennm,  Com- 
mon-or  Woodbine  Honey-suckle, 
which  grows  in  hedges  and  woods, 
and  ilowers  from  June  to  August, 
Jt  i.s  eaten  by  cows,  goats,  and 
jheep,  but . pefused  by  hoises. — 
The  beauty  and  fragrance  of  its 
variegated  flowers,  render  this 
species  a  pleasing  ornament  of  our 
gardens,  hedges,  and  arbours.  1  he 
best,  as  well  as  the  easiest  method  of 
propagating  it,  is  by  layers  and 
cuttings,  both  of  which  readily 
strike  root,  and  form  plants  that 
are  tit  to  be  set  out  in  one  year. — 
Ihe  ripe  berries  are  strongly  pur- 
gative. 

2.  The  Xyhsteiim,  or  Upright 
Honey-suckle,  which  grows  on 
walls  and  in  hedges  }  it  tiowers  in 
May.  —  According  to  Linnjeus, 
this  shrub  forms  excellent  garden 
.hedges  in  a  dry  soil,  especially 
•where  flocks  of  sheep  are  fre- 
quently passing,  as  these  animals 
do  not  eat  the  leaves.  Its  wood  is 
extremely  liard,  and  makes  the 
best  ram-rods,  as  w  ell  as  pegs,  or 
pins  f(ir  musical  instrumerts,  teeth 
tor  rakes,  and  similar  articles. — 
The  small  reddish  and  juicy  ber- 
ries excite  vomiting,  and  are  so 
powerlulJy  laxative,  that  they  are 
not  touched  even  by  birds. 
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HoKEY-sucKLB,  the  Dwarf,— ^ 
See  Dwarf  Cornel. 

HOOF,  the  horny  part  whicli 
covers  the  feet  of  many  valuable 
quadrupeds  j  but,  in  this  place, 
we  shall  treat  of  it  only  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  that  useful  animal,  the 
horse. 

A  perfect  Aoof  should  be  round, 
smooth,  tough,  and  short,  so  that 
the  horse  may  tread  more  upon  ihe 
toe  than  upon  the  heel  :  it  should 
also  be  rough  and  somewhat  hollow 
within,  having  a  narrow  frush  and 
broad  heels. — On  the  contrary, 
imperfeft  hoofs  are  rather  broad 
than  round  ;  and,  if  spreading  out 
of  the  sides  and  quarters,  the  heels 
of  such  a  horse  are  generally  nar- 
row, and  will  sooner  or  later  be- 
come ^flat-hoofed,  have  a  weak 
foot,  and  not  carry  a  shoe  long, 
nor  tra\el  far  without  surbatii;g  : 
thus,  by  treading  more  upon  his 
heels  th:in  upon  his  toes,  he  will 
walk  low,  on  his  pasterns,  and  his 
feet,  through  weakness,  will  be- 
come siibjeft  to  what  are  called 
faJse  quarters,  gravelling  (which 
see),  and  other  maladies,  of  which 
we  have  subjoined  a  short  account. 
HOOF-BON EY,  a  distemper 
arising  from  external  injury,  either 
a  stripe,  blow,  or  by  a  horse  bruis- 
ing himself  in  his  stall,  by  attempt- 
ing to  strike  at  the  next  animal, 
but  missing  h:s  aim,  and  dashing 
the  foot  against  tlie  post  or  rail  that 
separates  them.  It  consists  of  a 
round  horny  swelling  on  the  upper- 
most part  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

To  bring  this  hard  tumor  to 
maturity,  it  may  be  covered  either 
with  a  poultice  of  hay  boiled  in 
stale  urine,  or  with  a  plaster  of 
wine-lees  and  wheat-  flour  simmer- 
ed together  over  a  fire.  By  such 
applications,  it  is  generally  dis- 
persed j 
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vsed  :  but,  if  it  should  coroe  tp 
a  state  of  suppuration,  it  must  be 
lanced  in  the  s.jft,  lower  part  with 
a  thin,  hot  iron,  to  g-ve  vent  to 
the  m3tter:  and  then  coverc'd  with 
a  'plaster  made  of  the  following 
ointment :  Take  equal  parts  of 
turpentine,  d' er-suet,  and  wax; 
melt  them  tog  the r  carefully  over 
a  .slow  file.  The  use  of  this  saUe 
sbou.  d  be  continued,  .Hid  t  .e  ulcer 
is  perfectly  healed. 

HOOF- BOUND,  an  unnatural 
cpnuactiou  of  a  h>  rsc's  iioof,  on 
tlie  top  aui  at  the  heel,  so  tliat  the 
skin  appears  to  grow  over  the  ho  /I, 
It  iS  easily  disCv>verevi  by  the  fr--'- 
quent  halting  of  the  hor-e,  and 
tiie  ho  low  sound  of  the  d.seased 
h(X)f :  it  arises  frqni  various  causes, 
such  as  keL^ping  him  too  dry  in  th  - 
stable  ;  an  injudicious  method  of 
shoeing  ;  paring  the  soles  as  olten 
as  the  anim;d  is  shod,   itc. 

As  this  malady  always  approaches 
gradually,  it  may  be  relieved  at 
the  coiumencenieni  of  eve  y  stage, 
ot  species  of  it,  by  proj.er  manage- 
ment; but,  if  It  become  invete- 
rate, no  art  whatever  can  etfec- 
tually  remove  it. 

The  first  sjx'cies  proceeds,  in 
general,  Irom  the  injudicious  use 
ot  coj,icave  shoes,  or  irom  paring 
aiid  huii>  wing  out  the  sole  and 
biiideis  as  ottcn  as  the  shoes  aie 
ifeiievytd.  Hence,  tt.e  htels  be- 
coiue  so  thill,  that  t!,e  crust  at  the 
c)i^tremity  may  be  loiced  into  con- 
taiit  by  the  sliglj<.est  pressure  ;  the 
contraction  of  tBe  hoof  at  length 
becomes  general,  and  incurable. 
The  only  remedy  in  this  case  is, 
to  keep  the  lioots  cool  and  moist, 
never  to  sufiei  tij.em  to  be  greased, 
pr  tbf  soics  to  be  paied,  and  to 
use  only  tlat,  n^rroy/,  and  open- 
hceltd  shoei.    Tims  the  stri6t]Ufe 
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on  the  heels  and  frog  will  be  in- 
soiiie  measure  removed,  the  animal 
alfcfted  considerably  relieved,  and. 
the  disorder  at  length  so  far  pal- 
liated, as  to  enable  him  to  walk 
with  more  firmness. 

In  the  second  stage  of  this  evil," 
the  cnist  at  the  coronet  becomes 
contracted  ;  the  annular  ligament 
compressed;  and  the  hoof  acquires 
the  shape  of  a  bell  ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  lameness.  With 
a  View  to  cu  e  this,  Mr.  GiBsos 
proposes  to  trace  several  lines  oa 
the  tore-part  of  the  hoof  with  a 
drawing-knife,  a'most  to  the  qidck, 
trom  the  coronet  down  to  its  basis, 
a  d  liien  to  turn  the  animal  out  to 
grass  :  others  advise,  after  this  ope- 
ration is  performed,  to  screw  the 
heels  wide,  by  means  of  a  screwed 
yhoe.  A  third  method  is,  to  draw 
the  sole,  and  divide  the  fleshy 
substance  of  the  frog  with  a  knite, 
keeping  it  likewise  separated  by 
the  screwed  shoe.  In  recent  con- 
tra, ions,  tither  of  these  method.") 
may  be  applied,  and  if  dextenmsly 
miiiiaged,  they  will  afl^brd  coivsi- 
cerable  relief. 

Ihe  last  species  is  a  contraftibn 
o.^one,  orfiequently  of  both  heels, 
\v\_fiat  feet,  irom  the  use  of  con- 
citve  siloes, ,&c.  The  best  remedy 
in  this  case  is,  to  lay  aside  such  im- 
pioper  shoes  ;  to  pare  or  rasp  to 
the  qu  ck  the  whole  contracted 
quarter  of  the  crust  near  tlie  l.eel, 
but  without  drawing  blood  :  a  iar^ 
red  shce  is  ih.en  to  be  put  on,  so  as 
make  the  bar  of  the  shoe  press  up- 
oi  the  frog;  the  hoof* should  be 
kept  nioist,  and  the  diseased  ani- 
mal turned  (/ut  to  grass.  Thus  the 
striitmre  of  the  hoof  will  giadually 
disappear,  tlie  rontra6ted  part-  ex- 
paiul,  and  a  new  hoof  grow  fronj 
tlie  cQionet  dowuwardij^  that  will 
acquire 
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acqnire  a  round,  proper  shape,  nnd 
in  a  short  time  the  horse  will  be  re- 
Stored  to  his  former  aftivity. 

HOOF-BRITTLE, or  Brittle- 
hoof,  a  disorder  in  horses,  which 
is  either  constitutional  in  the  ani- 
raal,  or  arises  from  a  surfeit,  and 
as  farriers  express  it,  falls  down  in- 
to his  feet ;  or,  is  the  consequence 
oif  the  horse  having  formerly  been 
foundered  (which  see),  lb  re- 
move this  malady,  some  prescribe 
the  following  ointment  to  be  liber- 
ally applied  to  the  hoofs  two  or 
three  times  a  day  :  Melt  equal 
quantities  of  turpentine,  mution- 
suet,  raw  bec's-wax,  hog's-lard, 
sal.id-oil,  and  deer's-grease  (or  the 
tallow  of  venison),  in  an  earthen 
pot.  After  anointing  the  hoofs, 
"  especinlly  at  the  setting  on  of  the 
hair,"  Professor  Bradley  adds, 
that  they  should  be  stopped  "  with 
cow's  dung  and  dog's  grease  mixed 
together." 

HOOF-CASTING,  a  misfor- 
tune that  sometimes  befals  a  horse, 
when  the  horny  substance  entirely 
separates  from  his  foot,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  foundering  or  slip- 
ping, which  breaks  it  on  the  top 
round  the  coronet,  so  that  it  at 
length  drops  off.  We  are  not  ex- 
f>erimentally  acquainted  with  any 
remedy  that  is  likely  to  cure  tliis 
malaciy  ;  and  therefore  communi- 
cate the  fo  lowing  recipe  from  Mr. 
Ebadley's  Family  DiBionary,  in 
which  it  is  conhdently  asserted 
that  this  apjJication  "will  undoubt- 
edly bring  on  a  new  hoof:" — Take 
klie  strongest  aqua-fortis;  and,  af- 
ter having  filed  or  otherwise  taken 
away  the  old  hoof  somewhat  near, 
touch  the  part  so  piepared  with  the 
liquor  J  three  or  four  dressings  be- 
ing quite  sufficient.  Then  anoint 
tlie  foot  with  a  salve  made  of  ho^'s- 
lard,   ilii-ee  pounds }  patch  grease 
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(perhaps  oil-cake),  twoj  Venice- 
turpentine,  one  pound  ;  new  wax 
and  salad-oil,  half  a  pound  each  : 
mix  and  melt  all  these  ingredients 
over  a  moderate  iire,  and  anoint 
the  coffin  of  the  foot  up  to  the  top 
of  the  heel. 

HOOF-HURT,  an  injury  inci- 
dent to  working  cattle,  especially 
to  oxen,  which  are  sometimes 
wounded  by  a  coulter  or  share  of  a 
plough  in  any  part  of  the  dees.  It 
may  be  cured  by  a  salve,  consisting 
of  pitch  and  lard  mixed  with 
powdered  sulphur,  and  melted  to- 
gether :  this  preparation  is  applied 
to  the  sore  hoof,  or  clee,  by  means 
of  a  hot  iron  ;  and  it  may  likewise 
be  rubbed  over  parts  hurt  by  splin- 
ters of  wood,  as  it  is  said  to  draw 
them  out, 

if,  however,  the  injury  be  deep 
within  the  flesh,  in  consequence  of 
striking  the  foot  against  some  sharp 
stone,  or  other  pointed  body,  in 
such  case  the  wound  should  be 
opened  ;  seared  with  a  hot  iron  ; 
bathed  every  morning  and  evening 
for  three  days  with  warm  vinegar  ; 
and  wrapped  in  a  buskin  made  of 
broom. 

When  the  wounded  part  has 
been  so  far  negleftcd  that  worms 
are  breeding  in  the  sore,  bruise 
and  mix  together  some  hore-hound, 
leeks,  and  salt,  which  ingredients 
should  be  spread  on  the  toot,  and 
covered  with  a  plaster  of  tow,  com- 
posed of  pitch,  oil,  and  rancid  lard, 
in  order  to  keep  off  flies  and  ver- 
min. 

HooriNG-coUGH.  See  Chin- 
cough. 

HOP,  the  Common,  or  Humu- 
lus  Lupulus,  L.  an  indigenous 
plant,  growing  in  hedges,  and 
flowering  in  June. 

Hops  delight  in  a  good  rich  loaro, 

with  a  deep  sub-soil  or  stratum  of 

a  loamy 
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k.  loamy  brick -earth,  in  a  southern 
t?r  western  exposure  ;  though  they 
grow  in  almost  any  ground  tiiat  is 
not  wet.  They  are  chiefly  culti- 
vated in  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  and  are  propagated  ei- 
ther by  nursery-plants  or  by  cut- 
tings. These  are  set  in  hills,  form- 
ed by  digging  holes  in  the  spring, 
which  are  tilled  with  fine  mould, 
and  the  number  of  which  varies 
from  300  to  1000,  or  1200  per  acre. 
One,  two,  or  three  plants  are  put  in 
each  hill  J  but,  if  hops  are  designed 
to  be  raised  from  cuttings,  four  or 
five  of  these,  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  length,  are  planted  and 
covered  one  inch  deep  with  fine 
mould. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  put  poles  in- 
to the  hills,  round  which  the  bines 
reared  from  plants  are  wound  :  at 
the  expiration  of  the  second  year, 
full-sized  poles  from  15  to  20  feet 
are  set  (though  tlie  hop-bines  will 
run  to  the  height  of  50  feet),  in  the 
proportion  of  two  poles  to  each 
hill,  and  a  similar  number  of  hop- 
plants  are  fastened  loosely  round 
each  pole,  by  means  of  ^yitllered 
rushes. 

Hops  begin  to  blow  towards  the 
middle  of  June,  and  about  the  end 
of  August  tliey  are  generally  fit  to 
be  gathered.  The  most  proper  time 
of  colleding  them  is,  when  the  leaf 
rubs  easily  off"  the  bine,  when  the 
hops  have  a  strong  scent,  and  tiie 
seed  assumes  a  brownish  colour. 

The  culture  of  hops,  though  pro- 
fitable when  it  succeeds,  is  very, 
precarious  :  as  soon  as  the  plant 
appears  above  ground,  it  is  attacked 
by  an  insert  somewhat  similar  to 
the  turnip-fly,  which  devours  the 
young  heads.  Hop-gardens,  si- 
tuated on  chalky  soils,  are  peculi- 
arly subjed  to  its  depredations  ^ 
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and  the  best  remedy  Is  to  manure 
tlie  soil  highly  with  malt-culm, 
which  adheres  so  strongly  to  the 
iusefts,  as  to  prevent  them  from 
creeping  over  the  plant. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
the  hops  are  liable  to  be  blown  by 
a  species  of  aphis,  or  fly,  that  poi- 
sons the  leaf,  by  voiding  its  excre- 
ment ;  which  is  particularly  injuri- 
ous during  hot,  cloudy,  and  moist 
weather.  This  insett,  however, 
does  not  endanger  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  unless  it  be  in  a  weak 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  depre- 
dations committed  on  its  root  by 
the  larvae  of  the  ottermotl),or  PJia- 
Icena  Hiimuli,  L.  For  the  expul- 
sion of  these  vermin,  Dr.  With- 
ering recommends  to  cover  hop- 
gardens with  stones  or  flags  ;  be- 
cause, when  hops  grow  wild  in 
stony  places,  where  the  moth  can- 
not penetrate  to  deposit  its  eggs, 
they  are  never  affected  with  the 
honey-dew. 

There  are  tw^o  other  distempers 
incident  to  hops,  namely,  the  Fen 
and  tile  Smitt,  for  which  no  elfec- 
tual  remedy  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered. Hops  may,  however, 
when  gathered,  be  perfectly  se- 
cured from  the  future  depredations 
of  insects,  by  putting  a  small  quan- 
tity of  brimstone  In  the  fire,  while 
they  are  drying  in  the  kiln,  by 
which  means  the  veraain  is  not 
only  destroyed,  but  the  superfluous 
moisture  is  more  speedily  evapo- 
rated, and  the  hops  acquire  a 
brighter  colour. 

The  hop  Is  a  most  valuable  plant : 
in  its  wild  state  it  is  relished  by 
cows,  horses,  goats,  sheep,  and 
swine.  When  cultivated,  its  young 
tops  are  eaten,  early  in  the  spring, 
as  substitutes  for  asparagus,  being 
wholesome  and  aperiqnt ;  they  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  Ihp-tops. 

The 
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The  principal  use  of  hops,  hnw- 
evet,  is  in  brewing,  for  the  •pre- 
servation of  malt  liquors,  which 
are  thus  rendered  more  salubrious, 
and  less  liable  to  become  sour. 
Hence  vast  quantities  are  consum- 
ed in  Britain  :  but,  having  already 
pointed  out  t  e  most  proper  me- 
thods, of  using  them,  under  the 
head  of  Brkwivg,  we  refer  the 
deader  to  that  article. 

A  decoftion  of  hops  diluted  with 
water,  and  given  to  cattle  in  very 
severe  weather,  is  said  to  be  of 
great  service,  and  remarkably  to 
improve  their  strength.  In  Sweden, 
the  stalks  of  hops  are  successfully 
converted  into  strong  cloth  ;  for 
which  purpose  thev  are  gathered 
in  autumn,  soaked  in  water  during 
the  winter,  and  in  the  succeeding 
Spring,  after  being  drie  1  in  stoves, 
they  are  dressed  like  flax.  This 
objeft  has  been  attempted  in  Bri- 
tain, and  from  an  experiment  made, 
in  consequence  of  tr,e  premium 
offered  by  the  patriotic  Sociefyfor 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  it 
appears  tijat  hop-bines  afford  a  ma- 
terial for  spinning  yarn,  which  may 
be  woven  into  fine  sacking,  as  well 
2S  coarse  bags  for  hops.  —  T;  e 
bines  are  also  employed  for  bind- 
ing the  sheaves  of  corn  ;  and  they 
have  lately  be»  n  converted  into 
strong  paptr. — From  tiie  leaves 
and  tiowery  stalks  of  this  plant, 
when  dried,  Damboueney  dyed 
ynxA  of  a  fine  cinnamon  brown, 
having  prev  ously  dipped  it  in  a 
diluted  solution  of  bismuth. — Ber- 
THOLLET  remarks,  that  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  hop-bines  affords 
a  very  pertnanent  red-brown  co- 
lour. 

In  miedicine,  deco8ions  and  sy- 
rups of  hop-flowers  are  said  to  oe 
attended  with  much  beWefit  in  pes- 
tilenitial  fevers :  a  pillow  filled  with 


thpm,  and  laid  beneath  tlie  berid, 
has  been  found  to  procure  sleen  io 
patients  afllu'^tcd  with  delirious  fe- 
vers.— Tiie  heads  and  tend.ils  are 
likewise  of  considerable  s^^rvice  in 
th"  srurvy,and  other  cutoneous  af- 
fedtion-. 

Hop-TREPoiL  :  See  Clover, 
the  Hop  :   p.  11,  nf  th's  volume. 

HOUEHOUND,  the  White, 
or  Mrtrrulium,  L  a  genus  of  plants 
comprising  12  species,  one  of  which 
only  is  indigen ms,  viz.  thevilgar^, 
or  Common  White Hqrkhound, 
which  grows  on  road  sides,  a'.d 
among  rubbish  ;  it  flowers  frona 
July  to  September. 

This  very  bitter  plant  possesses 
an  odour  sufficiently  grateful ;  when 
given  in  large  dost  s,  it  operates  as 
a  purgative.  It  is  reputed  to  be 
both  attenuant  and  resolvent ;  ao 
infusion  of  the  leaves  it?  water, 
sweetened  with  hoiiey,  is  recom- 
mended in  asthmatic  and  phthisical 
complaints,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
dise-ases  of  the  breast  and  lung>..— . 
We  believe,  however,  it  may  with 
equal,  or  greater  advantage,  be  em- 
ployed in  currying  or  taiUiing  soft 
leather. 

Bv;es  colleft  honey  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Common  White 
Horehound,  but  the  herb  is  not 
eaten  by  either  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
or  goats. 

HOREHOUND,  the  Black, 
Fetid  Horehound,  or  Hen-eit, 
Bailota  7iigra,  L.  an  indigtnous 
perennial  plant,  growing  on  rub- 
bish aiid  in  hedges  ;  fiowering  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August. — 
No  species  of  cattle  will  touch  thi» 
vegetable,  which  is,  neverthelessi 
highly  prized  by  the  Swedes,  who 
consider  it  as' an  almost  universal 
remedy  in  the  diseases  of  cattle. 

A  stron:t  deCoftion  of  the  Fetid 

Horehound  has  been  much  recom* 

luendeii 
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mended  in  hysterical  and  hypochon- 
driacal cases.  An  infusion,  or  tea, 
made  of  equal  parts  of  this  plant, 
of  betony  leaves,  and  white  hore- 
hound,  is  asserted  by  Ray,  both  to 
prevent  the  gout,  and  mitigate  the 
attacks  of  tiiat  painful  disorder,  if 
three  or  four  tea-cupfuls  of  it  be 
regularly  drunk  «very  day. 

HOllEHOUND,theWATER,or 
Gypsywort,  Lycopus  Europaeus, 
L.  an  indigenous  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  on  sandy  ground,  on 
the  banks  of  streams  and  ponds  ;  it 
flowers  from  July  to  September. 
•  The  French  manufa6turers  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  this  plant  for  the 
deep  black  colour  of  their  cloth  ; 
its  juice  imparts  a  permanent  dye 
to  wool,  silk  and  linen,  and  is 
much  used  by  travelling  gypsies,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  staining  their  faces. 
.  HORN,  a  hard  substance  grow- 
uigon  the  heads  of  various  animals, 
particularly  on  cloven-footed  qua- 
drupeds.— ^The  oil  extracted  from 
it,  by  repeated  distillations,  becomes 
extremely  subtle  and  volatile ;  in 
which  state  it  is  called  oil  o/"  Dip- 
pel,  being  the  name  of  its  inven- 
tor. 

The  horns  of  stags  yield  the 
greatest  proportion  of  rectified  ani- 
mal oil,  as  they  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  that  species  of  earth 
which  is  found  in  bones,  than  those 
of  anv  other  animals. 

Horns  form  a  considerable  article 
in  the  arts  and  manufa6tiu"es. 
Those  of  bullocks,  when  softened 
by  heat,  are  converted  into  Ian- 
thorns,  combs,  knives,  inkhoins, 
&c.  After  the  horn  is  roasted  over 
a  fire  made  of  the  stalks  of  furze, 
so  as  to  render  it  sufficiently  soft, 
it  is  slit  on  one  side,  and  spread 
out  between  a  pair  of  fiat  tongs, 
large  enough  to  keep  it  expanded 
A  second  time  over  the  fire,  and  re- 
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duce  it  to  a  flat  state  •  it  fs  thl-n 
put  into  a  press  between  iron  plates 
which  are  heated  and  greased. 
Here  the  horns  are  suffered  to  re- 
main till  they  are  gradually  cooled  ; 
next  they  are  soaked  in  water,  till 
soft  enough  to  be  pared  d(nv:j  to  a 
proper  thinness,  wth  a  large  knife 
worked  horizontally  on  a  block. 
Thus,  they  acquire  their  transpa- 
rency ;  and,  after  being  immersed 
in  urine,  they  are  polished,  by 
rubbing  them  with  whiting  and  the 
coal  of  burnt  willow. 

The  refuse  or  shavings  of  horn 
are  of  considerable  utiHty  as  a  ma- 
nure for  ciialky  land,  on*  which 
they  are  strewed  in  th-  proportion 
of  fourteen  bushels  per  acre.  Their 
efficacy  was  not  exhausted  after  a 
succession  of  four  crops,  each  of 
which  was  remarkably  improved. 
Hence  they  aie advantageously  em- 
ployed on  light  and  gravelly  soils, 
together  with  hotter  manures,  pre- 
venting the  latter  from  burning  the 
crops  ;  because  horny  substances 
have  been  observed  to  attraft  tiie 
dew,  and  retain  moisture. 

HORN-BEAM,  of  Carpimts,^,. 
a  genus  of  plants  con.sistir.g  of  live 
species,  one  of  which  is  a  nati*  e  of 
Britain  ;  viz.  the  Hetulus,  Common 
Horn -beam-t)-ee,  Hard-beam-trc'-", 
Horse  or  Horn-beech-tree.  It 
grows  in  woods  and  hedges ;  flow- 
ers in  the  mbnth  of  May. 

The  horn- beam  will  thrive  on 
poor,  stiff  soils,  on  barren  and  ex- 
posed hills ;  and,  if  intended  tor 
trees,  it  is  propagated  by  .seed,  aar 
soon  as  it  is  ripe.  It  vegetates 
eighteen  months  before  the  plants 
appear  above  ground}  and  the 
young  trees  are  transplanted  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  to  the  spots  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain.  When 
designed  for  hedges  and  under^' 
wood,  it  is  propagated  bv  layers.     - 

The 
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The  horn-beam  is  a  very  valua- 
ble tree,  and  grows  to  a  Inrge  size ; 
its  leaves  afford  a  grateful  food  to 
cattle,  but  no  grasses  will  flourish 
under  its  shade.  Its  wood  is  very 
tough,  white,  and  burns  like  a 
candle  J  it  is  much  employed  by 
turners ;  is  very  useful  for  various 
implements  of  husbaniiry  ;  and  is 
wrought  into  cogs  for  the  wheels  of 
mills,  presses,  &c.  which  are  far 
superior  to  those  made  of  yew. — ■ 
The  inner  bark  imparts  a  perma- 
nent yellow  colour  to  yarn. — See 
also  p.  2.57,  Fence. 

HORN-DISTEMPER,  a  disor- 
der incident  to  horned  cattle :  it 
gradually  wastes  the  internal  sub- 
«Lince  of  the  horn,  commonly  call- 
ed tlie  pith,  which  is  the  spongy 
part  of  the  bone,  and  the  cells  of 
which  are  filled  with  an  oily  mat- 
ter. Tims,  at  length,  the  horn  be- 
comes hollow. 

From  an  account  published  by 
Dr.  Tofts,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the 
Alemoirs  of  the  American  Acade- 
my, it  appears  that  this  spongy  bone 
is  sometimes  partially,  and  some- 
times entirely,  consumed.  The 
horn  is  deprived  of  its  natural  heat, 
and  on  touching  it,  feels  unusually 
cold.  When  this  malady  is  sus- 
peded,  other  symptoms  should  be 
particularly  attended  to  ;  such  as 
dullness  in  the  countenance ;  a 
sluggish  motion  ;  want  of  appetite; 
a  desire  to  lie  down ;  and,  if  at- 
tended with  an  inflammation  of  llie 
brain,  a  giddiness,  and  frequent 
tossing  of  the  head.  Stiffness,  as 
in  the  rheumatism,  affefts  the 
limbs  J  the  milk  often  fails  in 
cows ;  the  udder  is  hard,  and 
there  is  in  most  cases  a  sudden 
wasting  of  the  tlcsh. 

As  soon  as  the  distemper  is  dis- 
covered, an  opening  should  be  made 
in  the  diseased  horn.  With  a  giuilct 
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of  a  moderate  size,  two  or  threer 
inches  above  the  head.  If  it  be 
found  hollow,  and  the  gimlet  pass 
through  without  any  discharge  of 
blood  from  tlie  aperture,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  bore  lower,  and  as 
near  to  the  head  as  t  e  hoUowness 
may  probably  extend.  This  aper- 
ture is  asserted  to  be  a  necessary 
operation,  and  frequently  affords 
speedy  relief.  It  should,  however, 
be  carefully  kept  open,  as  it  is  lia- 
ble to  be  filled  up  by  a  thin  fluid 
that  gradually  oozes  out,  and  ob- 
stru6ts  the  passage.  Sawing  off 
the  horn  has  sometimes  been  adopt- 
ed ;  but,  from  the  best  observa- 
tions, boring  is  a  preferable  expe- 
dient. Dr.  Tofts  supposes  injec- 
tions to  be  useless ;  as  nothing 
more  is  required  than  to  perforate 
the  horn  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
distemper ;  and  to  keep  it  open,  in 
order  to  admit  fresh  air,  to  prevent 
compression,  and  to  promote  llie 
discharge  of  fiu6l:uating  matter. 
Should,  however,  the  distemper 
have  afleded  the  brain,  so  as  to 
produce  a  high  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, no  metliod  of  cure  is  likely 
to  succeed  ;  and  the  animal  ought 
to  be  killed  without  faither  delay  j 
as  otherwise  its  flesh  would  be- 
come useless. 

Horned  Poppy.  See  Poppy, 
the  Hor  ed. 

HOilNET,  or  Vespa  Cralro,  L. 
a  well  known  inscft,  which  is 
about  one  inch  in  length,  and  builds 
its  nest  in  hollow  trees. 

Hornets  are  very  voracious,  de- 
vouring other  inserts,  and  even 
bees.  Their  sting  is  severe,  and 
occasions  a  coiisiderable  tumor, 
accompanied  with  intense  pain  ;  for 
the  mitigation  of  which,  there  is 
no  better  remedy  than  sweet-oil, 
or  honey- water,  immediately  ap- 
plied to  Llie  injured  part. 

Different 
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Different  methods  have  been 
suggested  for  exterminating  tliese 
pernicious  inserts  ;  the  most  simple 
of  which  appear  to  be  the  follow- 
ing :  Towards  the  end  of  April, 
hornets  are  found  on  rotten  planks, 
gates,'  and  posts,  in  a  torpid  state  : 
each  of  these  insefts  contains  the 
generation  of  a  swarm  ;  and  as 
they  may  then  be  easily  taken,  the 
destruftion  of  one,  before  they 
breed,  is  equal  to  the  extirpation 
of  numbers.  After  they  are  hatch- 
ed, hornets  chiefly  infest  melon- 
beds,  wliere  they  occasion  great 
injury  to  the  fruit.  In  order  to 
present  these  depredations,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  procure 
blender  rods  of  different  lengths, 
and  to  rub  the  ends  of  them  with 
bird-lime.  By  touching  the  in- 
seds  with  these  rods,  they  may 
easily  be  taken ;  and,  as  ihejemales 
only  proceed  in  quest  of  food,  by 
destroying  these,  the  whole  brood 
will  consequently  perish. 

HORSE,  or  Equus,  L.  a  genus 
of  quadrupeds  consisting  of  five 
species  :  the  princijjal  of  these  is 
tlie  calallus,  or  common  horse, 
which  has  a  flowing  mane,  and  the 
wlrole  of  its  tail  is  covered  with 
long  hair. 

There  are,  stridly  speaking,  no 
wild  horses  to  be  met  with  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  those  which  are  suffered 
to  roam  at  large  in  Tartary,  Sibe- 
ria, and  America,  are  of  a  small 
size,  inelegant  form,  and  extreme- 
ly intra  dable. — In. a  domestic  state, 
the  horse  is  bold,  intrepid,  docile, 
and  attached  to  the  company  of 
man :  indeed  no  quadruped  is  so 
eminentiy  qualified  for  both  pur- 
poses, the  saddle,  and  the  harness. 
In  the  breedingof  horses,  however, 
sound  and  well-shaped  animals 
ought  to  de  selcfted  with  particu- 
lar care ;  as  the  strengtJi  and  ex- 
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cellence  of  the  race  entlrdy  de-» 
pend  on  this  circumstance.  For 
elegance,  the  Spanish  and  Ifciliaa 
breeds  are  preferable ;  but,  for  the 
more  useful  purpose  of  cMaught, 
those  of  Britain,  Normandy,  and 
Holstein,  are  tlie  most  esteemed. 

The  females,  or  mares,,  bring 
forth  one  colt  after  a  gestation  of 
eleven  months :  none  of  the  parent 
creatures  should  be  under  four 
years  of  age.  Castration  is  com- 
monly performed  when  the  colt  is 
twelve  or  eighteen  montlis  old;, 
but  the  most  general,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, the  best  pra«5tice  is,  to  delay 
that  operation  till  the  animals  at-t 
tain  the  age  of  at  least  two  years  p 
for  they  will  tlien  retain  a  greater 
degree  of  strength  and  spirit.  If 
properly  kept,  they  live  to  the  age 
of  forty  years  j  but  mares  do  not 
breed  after  eighteen,  and  stallions 
are  useless  at  the  age  of  twenty,  so 
that  they  are  fit  only  for  the  har- 
ness. 

The  horse  being  an  animal  of 
extensive  utility,  the  most  proper 
and  least  extravagant  manner  of 
feeding  and  keeping  him,  becomes 
an  objeft  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Hence,  potatoes,  carrots, 
furze,  cabbages,  &:c.  have  been 
successfully  tried  as  substitutes  for 
oats,  and  tlie  more  expensive  me- 
thod of  corn-feeding  :  where,  how- 
ever, grain  is  used,  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  will  be  to  boil,  and 
give  it  in  a  cool  state. to  the  ani- 
mals, together  with  the  liquor  ;  by 
which  simple  means  one  half  may 
be  saved.  Carrots  are  particular*- 
ly  serviceable,  a^  broken-winded 
horses,  when  fed  on  these  roots, 
speedily  recover.  A  cons  derable 
redu6tion  may  also  be  made,  by  cut- 
ting the  hay  into  a  kind  of  chaff, 
and  mixing  with  it  straw,  or  the 
broken  cars  of  corn,  which  arise  in 
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dressing  grain  ;  and  also  by  soiling 
horses  with  lucerne,  tares,  or  clo- 
ver, instead  of  turning  them  Out  to 
grass  in  the  summer ;  for,  if  tliey 
be  well  littered,  the  dunghill  will 
nearly  repay  the  expence  of  their 
maintenance. — See  also  the  articles 
Furze,  and  Linseed, 

The  management  of  horses,  af- 
ter having  performed  the  labour  of 
the  day,  is  a  matter  of  equal  mo- 
ment with  their  feeduig  ;  and,  as 
considerable  expence  has  injudici- 
ously been  incurred,  by  erecting 
elegant  stables,  we  propose  the 
following  pradtice  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  rural  economist.  It 
consists,  simply,  in  forming  a  small 
yard  provided  with  a  shed  that  is 
open  in  the  front,  and  furnished 
with  racks,  as  well  as  a  pump  and 
cistern  placed  in  one  of  toe  corners. 
A.superstrufture  of  this  kind,  if 
well  littered,  is  in  every  respeft 
preferable  to  a  stable,  and  will 
preserve  horses  in  better  health, 
without  requiring  any  other  curry- 
ing or  dressing,  than  is  usually 
given  by  farmers'  sen'ants.  The 
utility  and  convenience  of  such  a 
yard  have  been  fully  evinced  by  a 
patriotic  nobleman,  the  Earl  of 
Darlington,  who  has  followed 
this  praftice  with  great  success  for 
several  years,  and  observed,  that 
horses  thus  managed,  not  only  are 
more  healthy  than  in  stables,  but 
at  the  same  time  able  to  work 
well,  even  after  the  age  of  twenty 
years. 

The  diseases  of  horses  are  various ; 
but  as  we  treat  of  them  in  their  al- 
phabetical series,  we  shall  here 
only  offer  a  few  hints  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  useful  animals,  by 
which  many  disorders  o:ay  be  easi- 
ly prevented. 

In  all  fresh  wounds,  the  princi- 
pal obje^  of  attention  are,  to  keep 
them  clean,  and  proted  tliem  from 
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the  air ;  but,  if  any  swellings  or 
local  humours  arise,  or  the  skin  be 
bruised  without  being  broken,  they 
will  be  effe6lually  removed,  by  ap- 
plying Goulard's  mixture,  which 
is  prepared  by  adding  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  extraft  of  lead,  and 
one  large  spoonful  of  strong  cam- 
phorated brandy,  to  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter ;  the  whole  is  to  be  well  shaken 
together,  and  set  apart  for  use. 

There  are  many  diseases  in  which 
clysters  are  an  excellent  remedy , 
but  they  are  frequently  adminis- 
tered with  so  little  skill,  by  means 
of  the  common  clyster- pipes,  that 
they  are  of  no  service.  Hence  it 
will  be  useful  to  procure  a  pipe 
made  of  pewter,  the  body  of  which 
should  be  larger  and  longer  t'.;an  a 
quart  pot :  at  one  end  let  a  handle 
be  fixed,  and  at  the  other  a  tube 
which  lessens  gradually,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  common  squirt. 
This  will  absorb  a  pint  or  quart  of 
any  preparation,  and  discharge  it 
with  proper  force. 

Numerous  disorders,  however, 
arise  from  excessive  labour  j  and 
the  injudicious  aj)plicalion  of  ill- 
formed  shoes.  To  remedy  this  se- 
rious evil,  the  attention  of  farriers 
has  lately  been  direfted  towards 
tlie  improvement  of  horse-shoes, 
and  the  invention  of  such  as  may- 
prevent  pain,  and  render  thb  va- 
luable animal  stire-footed.  We 
shall,  therefore,  take  notice  of  tlie 
dilferent  patents  that  have  been 
granted  for  this  purpose,  under  the 
article  Shoe. 

We  have  already  observed,  that 
the  English  liorses  are  eminently 
adapted  to  tlie  different  purposes  of 
agriculture.  The  breeds  of  cart- 
horses, which  deserve  more  parti- 
cular attention,  are  the  large  black 
ones  bred  in  the  counties  of  York 
and  Northampton,  and  the  sorels^ 
for  which  the  sandy  tradt  of  laad  ia 
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tlie  vicinity  of  Woodbridge,  Suf- 
folk, has  long  been  celebrated.  The 
former  are  chiefly  used  by  those 
farmers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing tivo-y ear-old  colts,  which 
they  work  lightly  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  sell  them  for  coach- 
horses.  This  pra6tice  merits  severe 
reprehension  3  for,  independently 
of  the  great  risk  in  keeping  valu- 
able horses  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  age,  such  precaution 
is  necessarily  attended  with  addi- 
tional expence.  The  York  and 
Northampton  breeds,  however,  are 
reputed  to  be  much  inferior  to  the 
Suffolk  punch  sorels,  whicii  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  best  cart-horses  in 
England.  These  are  of  a  bright 
sorel  colour ;  have  very  low  fore- 
hands, large  bodies,  somewhat  si- 
milar to  those  of  cows,  short  legs, 
and  ill-shaped  heads  ;  yet,  though 
their  appearance  be  thus  aukward, 
they  exceed  every  other  breed  in 
draught.  These  animals  are  of  all 
sizes  ;  but  the  smaller  ones,  14j 
hands  high  (the  price  of  which 
is  from  40l.  to  50l.  per  pair),  will 
be  of  great  service. 

The  long-contested  question, 
whether  oxen  or  horses  are  pre- 
ferable for  agricultural  purposes, 
we  shall  not  venture  to  decide  ; 
though  it  will  be  useful  fairly  to 
appreciate  the  advantages,  as  well 
as  the  disadvantages,  which  attend 
the  maintenance  of  either. 

Oxen  will  draw  the  plough  on 
tough  clay  soils  and  hilly  lands, 
while  horses  stand  still ;  but,  on 
even  and  light  ground,  the  latter 
not  only  work  faster  than  oxen, 
but  are  incomparably  more  adive 
for  carriage.  It  deserves,  how- 
ever, to  be  remarked,  that  oxen 
may  be  maintained  at  a  very  small 
expence.  The  price  of  two  horses 
is  computed  to  be  equivalent  to 


that  of  nine  oxen  :  the  food  of  the 
latter,  during  summer,  consists 
merely  of  grass,  and  in  winter  of 
stra/v,  on  which  provender  they 
may  perform  rnoderate  labour ; 
and,  when  tuorked  hard,  they  are 
allowed  a  little  hay.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  food  of  a  horse  generally 
is  hay,  oats,  beans>  &c.  The  num- 
ber of  cart-horses  constantly  em- 
ployed in  Great  Britain,  is  calcu- 
lated at  500,000, — 300,000  of 
which  are  allowed,  by  the  most 
competent  judges,  to  be  superflu- 
ous. These  consume  daily,  upon 
an  average,  during  nine  months  in 
the  year,  one  peck  of  corn  each  j . 
which  amounts  io  sixty -three  bu- 
shels each  per  annum  ;  that  is, 
(allowing  one  quartern  loaf  per 
week  to  every  person,  and  com- 
puting only  12  loaves  to  the  bu-. 
shel)  as  much  corn  as  will  support' 
seve7i  persons ;  so  that  300,000 
superfluous  cart-horses,  moderately 
fed,  require  for  their  support  a, 
quantity  of  corn  sufficient  to  main- 
tain 2,100,000  persons!  which 
number,  if  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  amount  to  ten  millions,  is 
nearly  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
population. 

To  invalidate  this  statement^  it 
has  been  objefted^  that  though 
oxen  may  be  maintained  at  a  less 
expence  than  horses,  yet  the  latter 
are  far  preferable,  as  they  perform 
their  work  with  much  greater  ala- 
crity ;  and  that  the  extra  ploughing 
which  a  pair  of  horses  will  accom- 
plish in  one  week,  will  fully  pay 
the  balance  of  keeping.  Such  h 
the  difference  of  opinions,  in  tlie 
communication  of  which  we  have 
stridly  adhered  to  fads ;  yet  it 
ought  in  justice  to  be  added,  that 
an  ox  improves  in  value  21.  per  an- 
num, upon  an  average,  from  tlie 
time  he  is  used  and  fed  as  an  oarj 
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ahd,  when  fattened,  aftbrds  good 
ahd  wholesome  meat  ;  while  a 
hofse  progressively  drcUnes^  till 
he,  literally,  "  is  of  no  value." 

Of  the  immher  of  pleasure  horses 
kept  in  England  only,  we  have  al- 
ready spoken,  p.  333,  of  onr  first 
volume  ;  but,  in  this  place  we  are 
induced  severely  to  censure  the  in- 
human  practice    of   docking  and 
lacking  their  tails,    for  no  other 
reascfn,  than  to  improve  the  beauty 
of  their  appearance,  and  to  pre- 
%'ent    them  from    "  flinging  the 
dirt;"   thus  depriving  them  of  a 
very  useful  part,  which  was  cer- 
tainly designed  by  Nature  for  de- 
fending tliem  from  flies  and  other 
insets,  during  the  summer  heats, 
if  for  no  other  ostensible  reason. 
Besides,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  tail  assists  the  animal  even  in 
bis  common  exertions ;  balances  his 
body  when  trotting,  and  thus  pre- 
vents him  from  stumbling  ;  for  it 
has  been  observed,  by  those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  East,  that  the 
horses  of  Turkey  and  Persia  seldom 
stumble ;  a  circumstance  easily  ac- 
counted for,  as  the  absurd  and  bru- 
tal praftice  of  docking  is  unknown 
in  those  countries. 

Another  operation,  equally  cruel 
and  injudicious,  is  that  of  cropping 
the  ears  of  hoises,  which  may  per- 
haps be  justified,  where  an  animal 
has  large,  wide  lopping  ears,  desti- 
tute of  all  spring  or  motion,  and 
which  are  in  some  degree  a  de- 
formity. But  to  cut  off  a  pair  of 
fine  ears  from  a  horse's  head,  mere- 
ly to  gratify  the  ridiculous  taste  of 
grooms  and  jockies,  is,  if  possible, 
atiil  more  absurd  than  to  dock  or 
nick  his  tail.  It  is,  indetd,  utterly 
indefensible  :  for  the  ears  neither 
rtferd  the  animal's  motion,  nor 
**  fling  dirt."— We  trust  the  day 
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is  not  far  distant,  when  this  sense- 
less prejudice  will  lose  its  influence 
over  those  men  of  sense  and  under- 
standing who  are  now  fascinated 
by  it;  and  when  the  vitiated  taste 
of  horsp-dealers  will  be  treated  with 
merited  contempt. 

Independently  of  the  important 
services  which  the  horse  renders 
mankind  by  his  labour,  his  dung 
affords  an  exceilent  manure ;  a  ^ 
short  account  of  which  we  hav^ 
inserted,  p.  198  of  the  present  vo- 
lume. The  urine,  or  stale,  of  these 
animals,  like\\'ise  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent fertilizing  liquor,  if  preserv- 
ed with  the  brine,  suds,  8cc.  of  the 
house  :  some  caution,  however,  is 
necessary,  in  applying  it  to  the  soil. 
Horse-urine  is  equally  beneficial 
to  all  lands ;  but  it  should  be  pre- 
viously diluted  in  a  proper  vessel, 
with  half  the  quantity  of  pond-wa- 
ier,  and  in  that  state  poured  on  the 
ground.  Thus,  the  great  heat  of 
this  manure,  which,  in  particular 
seasons,  is  apt  to  bum  some  crops, 
may  be  easily  correfted. 

As  the  utility  of  horses  exceeds 
that  of  all  other  domestic  animals, 
we  shall  subjoin  a  few  charafteris- 
tic  marks,  by  which  their  general 
qualities  may  be  ascertained,  and 
some  of  tlie  numerous  frauds  com- 
mitted by  grooms,  jockies,  Sec.  op- 
portunely prevented. 

In  old  horses,  the  eye-pits  are 
generally  deep  :  this  mark,  how- 
ever, is  very  uncertain,  as  it  is  also 
found  on  young  animals  descended 
from  aged  stallions.  But  the  most 
certain  criterion  is  that  derived 
from  the  teeth,  the  number  of 
which  amounts  to  40  ;  namely,  24 
grinders,  or  double  teeth,  4  tushes, 
and  12  fore-teeth:  these  last  are 
the  sui-est  guides  for  discovering 
the  age  of  a  horse.  They  appear 
about  12  days  after  tlie  colt  is  foal- 
ed; 
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ed ;  are  round,  short,  not  very  so-, 
lid,  and  successively  cast  and  re- 
placed by  others.  "When  two  years 
and  a  half  old,  the  two  middle 
fore-teelh  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
those  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  cast : 
in  the  course  of  anothei-  year,  four 
Qtliers  drop  out,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  former.  At  the  age  of  about 
4|  years,  tlie  horse  loses  four  others, 
and  always  next  to  those  which 
have  already  fallen  out  and  been 
replaced.  These  four  foal-teeth 
are  succeeded  by  four  others,  but 
do  not  grow  so  quickly  as  the  eight, 
first,  and  which  are  called  corner- 
teeth.  They  replace  the  four  last 
foal-teeth,  and  are  the  chief  marks 
^y  which  the  age  of  a  horse  may 
be  ascertained  :  they  are  the  tliird, 
both  above  and  below,  counting 
from  the  middle  of  the  jaw,  being- 
hollow,  and  having  a  black  mark 
iu  their  cavity.  When  the  horse  is 
four  y£;ars  and  a  half  old,  they  are 
scarcely  visible  above  the  gum; 
and  the  cavity  is  very  sensible  :  in 
the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  they 
begin  to  fill ;  and  the  mark  conti- 
nually diminishes  aj^id  contrafts, 
till  the  animal  attains  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  when  the  ca- 
vity is  completely  filled,  and  the 
black  spots  disappear.  These  teeth 
cease  to  afford  any  knowledge  of  a 
horse's  age,  after  eight  years,  when 
it  is  ascertained  by  the  tushes, 
which  are  the  four  teeth  next  to 
those  last  mentioned,  and  which, 
like  tl)e  grinders,  are  not  preceded 
by  any  other  teeth.  The  two  in 
the  lower  jaw  usually  begin  to 
shoot  at  3  5  years  ;  tliose  in  the  up- 
per jaw  at  4 ;  and  both  continue 
very  sharp  pointed  till  tlie  animal 
is  6'  years  of  age.  At  10  years,  the 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  appear  blunt- 
ed, worn  out,  and  long  ;  the  gum 
contrai5ting  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
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creasing  years  j  and  the  more  ex- 
posed the  teeth  are,  the  greater  ^s' 
the  age  of  the  horse. — From  10  to 
13,  or  14,  little  can  be  perceived 
to  determine  the  age  ;  but  at  that 
time  of  life>  tlie  upper  teeth  seena 
blunted,  the  gum  contra6ts,  and 
these  useful  bones  are  left  bare. 
In  proportion,  thereifore,  to  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  these, 
marks,  the  age  of  a  horse  may  be 
determined  ;  and  hkewise,  though 
not  perhaps  with  equal  accuracy ,| 
by  the  bars  in  the  animal's  mouth, 
which  decrease  as  he  advances  in 
years. — On  this  occasion,  it  will 
not  be  useless  to  point  out  an  odi- 
ous pradice,  of  which  many  ost- 
lers and  stable-keepers  are  guilty, 
especially  towards  the  horses  of 
strangers.  When  provisions  are  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  those  inhur 
man  monsters  have  sometimes  the 
cruelty  to  mix  a  few  leaves  of  the 
bird-cherry  (vol.  i.  p.  50Q)  among 
the  hay,  or  to  rub  the  fatigued  ani- 
mal's teeth  with  tallow,  or  soap :  io 
either  case,  it  will  obstinately  re- 
fuse food,  and  not  eat,  tDl  the  hay  i$ 
changed,  or  the  teetli,  have  becu 
properly  scoured  with  common 
salt.  ;  .   ■  .  '_■. 

In  a  horae  that  is  free  from  blcr 
mish,  the  legs  and  thighs  are  well 
shaped  j  the  .knees  straight;  the 
skin  and  shanks  thin  ;  the  back  si- 
news strong  and  firm.  The  pas- 
tern joints  should  be  small  and  ta- 
per,, and  the  hock  lean,  dry,  and 
not  puffed  up  witli  wind.  With 
respeft  to  t^)e  hoof  itself,  the  coro- 
net ought  to  be  thick,  without  any 
tumor,  or  swelling;  the  horn  bright, 
and  of  a  greyish  colour.  The  fibres 
of  a  strong  foot  appear  very  dis- 
tin6lly,  running  in  a  direft  line 
from  the  coionet  to  the  toe,  hke  the 
grain  of  wood.  Such  a  foot,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  kept  moist  a«4 

lis  pliable  }• 
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pliable  j  as  it  is  subje6t  to  fissures 
and  cracks,  by  which  the  hoof  is 
sometimes  cleft  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  coronet.  A  narrow 
heel  is  likewise  a  great  defeft ;  and, 
if  it  do  not  exceed  two  fingers  in 
breadth,  it  forms  an  imperfeft  foot. 
A  high  heel  often  causes  a  horse  to 
trip  and  stumble  j  while  a  low  one, 
with  long,  yielding  pasterns,  is  apt 
to  be  worn  away  on  a  long  jour- 
ney. On  the  other  hand,  a  foot 
disproportionately  large,  renders  the 
animal  weak,  and  clumsy  in  its 
gait. 

The  head  of  a  horse  ought  to  be 
small,  and  rather  lean  than  fleshy  5 
l)is  ears  should  be  ereft,  thm, 
sprightly,  and  pointed ;  the  neck 
arched  towards  the  middle,  taper- 
ing gradually  towards  the  head; 
the  shoulders  rather  long  ;  the  wi- 
thers thin,  and  enlarge  by  degrees 
as  they  extend  downwards,  yet  so 
as  to  render  his  breast  neither  too 
gross  nor  too  naiTow.  Such  are 
the  principal  charadters,  by  which 
the  best  iorm  and  proportion  of 
that  useful  animal  may  be  deter- 
mined.— ^Those  of  our  readers  who 
■wish  to  obtain  more  extensive  in- 
formation relative  to  this  interest- 
ing subje6^,  may  with  advantage 
peruse  Ten  Minute's  Advice  to 
every  Gentleman  going  to  purchase 
a  Horse,  &c,  (12mo.  ls.)j  a  small 
"work,  but  which  is  replete  with 
praftical  information. 

Horse-bean.  See  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

HORSE-BREAD,  an  expensive 
preparation  given  to  horses,  and 
consisting  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
beans ;  to  which  are  sometimes 
added,  aniseed,  liquorice,  eggs,  and 
jilc ;  at  others,  rye  a.^d  white-ivir.e. 
"There  are  three  kinds  of  bread 
nsually  allowed  to  race-horses,  for 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  nights' 
■/ee^ng  j  all  of  which  are  prepared 
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with  tvlieat,  and  beans  worked  with 
yeast;  the  difference  in  the  proper" 
tions  is  as  follows  :  in  the  first  sort, 
a  triple  quantity  of  beans  is  used  to 
one  part  of  wheat ;  in  tlie  second, 
equal  portions  of  both  are  employ- 
ed 3  in  the  third,  three-fourths  of 
wheat  are  added  to  one  part  of 
beans  ! 

These  artificial  stimulants,  how-? 
ever,  produce  only  a  temporary  ef- 
fect ;  nor  do  they  contribute  to  the 
future  health  and  prosperit}'  of  the 
horse.  Indeed,  we  doubt  v.  hether, 
in  the  present  unprecedented  state 
of  the  market,  horse-racing  can  be 
reconciled  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  ;  unless  it  be  ad-' 
mitted,  that  the  fluftuating,  though 
always  exorbitant,  price  of  corn,, 
wit!  in  the  last  two  years,  must  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  vile  arts 
and  evasions  of  tlie  law,  pra6tised 
by  monopolizers,  regraters,  fore- 
stallers,  &c.  These  pests  of  soci- 
ety have  apparently  succeeded  in 
creating  a  constant  factitious  scar- 
city, which,  it  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, will  prevail,  and  elude  the  ut- 
most vigilance  of  tlie  magistrate, 
till  the  circulating  medium  be  re- 
gulated, and  the  bank-notes  of  pri- 
vate individuals  reduced  to  their 
true  value. 

After  this  involuntary  digression 
from  the  subject,  we  shall  conclude 
with  stating  a  very  useful  practice, 
that  is  followed  in  many  parts  of 
Denmark  and  Germany,  with  a 
view  to  preserve  the  health  of  that 
noble  animal,  the  horse;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  him  in  "  good 
order."  It  simply  d  nsists  in  mix- 
ing a  handful  of  the  dried  and  pul- 
verized seed  of  tlie  common  nettle, 
e\e.ry  morning  and  evenmg,  with 
his  allowance  of  oats.  Others  add 
a  handful  of  salt  to  each  meal,  and 
occasionally  a  few  boiled  carrots, 
which 
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x^'hich  remarkably  contribute  to 
render  his  flesh  plump  and  firm. 
Of  the  good  efFefts  of  nettle-seeds, 
we  can  speak  from  experience, 
having  frequently  observed  that 
they  improve  the  coat  or  hair  of  the 
animal,  by  producing  an  uncom- 
mon gloss  and  smoothness. 

HORSE-CHESNUT,  or^scw 
lus,  L.  a  genus  of  exotic  plants, 
natives  of  the  East,  consisting  of 
four  sp°cies  :  the  principal  of  these 
is  the  Hippocastanwm,  or  Common 
Horse-chesnut.  It  thrives  best  in 
rich  fat  land,  but  will  also  flourish 
on  clayey  and  marley  soils. 

The  horse-chesnut  was  brought 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  in  the  year 
J  550  :  it  is  propagated  from  the 
nuts,  which  are  gatliered  in  au- 
tumn, and  set  in  drills,  about  tliree 
inches  asunder.  In  the  spring, 
young  plants  will  appear,  which, 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  are  to 
be  taken  up,  the  top  roots  shorten- 
ed, and  afterwards  planted  in  a 
nursery.  As  soon  as  they  are  of  a 
proper  size  to  be  finally  transplant- 
ed, they  should  be  carefiilly  re- 
moved, and  set  in  large  lioles  level 
with  the  suiface  of  the  ground,  all 
the  fibres  being  spread,  and  cover- 
ed with  fine  mould.  A  stake  should 
then  be  placed,  to  protect  them 
from  high  winds,  and  tlie  depreda- 
tions of  cattle,  till  they  are  of  a  suf- 
ficient size  to  defend  themselves. 

This  tree  grows  so  rapidly  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  be- 
comes large  enough,  in  groves  and 
alleys,  to  afford  a  good  shade  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  summer,  when  it  is 
in  full  bloom. — -Its  fruit  furnishes 
a  grateful  food  to  horses,  and  has 
been  successfully  employed  for  fat- 
tening cattle,  the  tallow  of  which 
it  renders  uncommonly  firm,  espe- 
cially when  mixed  with    ground 
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barley."  The  milk  obtained  from 
cows  fed  with  it,  'n  also  said  to  be 
richer  than  that  produced  by  any 
other  aliment.  The  nuts  have  like- 
wise been  used  with  advantage  in 
feeding  poultry  ;  but  they  are  un- 
wholesome for  hogs.  Deer  are  pe- 
culiarly fond  of  this  fruit  j  which 
has  also  been  usefully  substituted 
for  soap ;  because,  on  steeping  and 
boiling  it  in  water,  it  makes  a  good 
lather,  preparatory  to  the  use  of 
that  more  expensive  article.  There 
are,  besides,  various  other  pur- 
poses to  which  horse-chesnuts  may 
be  rendered  subservient  in  the  arts 
and  manufaftures. 

Dr.  BoHMER  informs  us,  that 
M.  Sprogel,  an  ingenious  artisan 
of  Gera,  in  Saxony,  lias  discovered 
a  method  of  preparing  a  paste,  or 
size,  from  wild  chesnuts,  which 
may  be  used  preferably  to  that 
made  of  wheaten-flour,  by  shoe- 
makers, book-binders,  card-manu- 
fadurers,  and  especially  by  paper- 
hangers,  who  consume,  or  rather 
waste,  considerable  quantities  of 
grain,  in  their  respeftive  branches 
of  trade.  "With  this  design,  the 
nuts  are  first  cleared  of  the  hard 
shell,  as  well  as  the  inner  skin  j 
the  n  cut  into  three  or  four  parts  ; 
dried  hard  in  an  oven  ;  and  after- 
wards reduced  to  fine  flour,  either 
in  a  mill  or  mortar :  rain-water  is 
next  poured  on  them,  and  the  whole 
is  properly  stirred  till  it  acquire  a 
due  consistence.  This  paste  pos- 
sesses a  great  advantage  over  the 
common  s'i%e;  as  no  moths,  or  ver- 
min, will  breed  in  the  articles  ce- 
mented with  the  former  j  but  as  it 
is  apt  to  become  mouldy,  or  sour, 
in  48  hours,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
dissolve  a  small  portion  of  alum  in 
the  water  before  it  is  mixed,  or  to 
employ  equal  quantities  of  chesnut 
.   I i  4  and 
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and  wheaten- flour :  such  precau- 
tion, however,  is  unnecessary,  when 
it  is  intended  for  immediate  use. 

Prof.  Beckmann  states,  that 
borse-chesnuts  yield,  by  distilla- 
tion, a  spirituous  liquor,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  bitter  taste, 
may  frequently  servt  as  a  substi- 
tute for  alkohol ;  and,  though  20 
pounds  of  this  fruit  produce  only 
three  ounces  of  a  pure  spirit,  yet  it 
is  equal  to  that  obtained  from  wine 
lees,  and  the  remainder  still  affords 
food  for  cattle. 

Prof,  Leonhardi  observes,  in 
his  Econoviical  Pocket -look  for 
1793  (in  German),  that  tlie  prickly 
husks ,  of  the  horse-chesnut  may 
be  advantageously  employed  in 
tanning  leather;  and,  when  burnt  to 
coal,  they  are  said  to  produce  an  ex- 
cellent black  water-colour. — Suc- 
Kow  has  made  experiments  with 
the  brown  glossy  shell  of  this  fruit  j 
from  -yvhich  it  appears,  that,  when 
bruised  and  boiled  in  water,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  pot-ash,  it 
piakes  a  saturated  dark-brown  dye, 
which: imparted  to  cloth  previously 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  green  vi- 
triol, a  yellow  brown,  and  to  that 
prepared  in  alura-v.'ater,  a  faint 
red-brown  colour. — According  to 
Dambourney,  both  the  branches 
and  leaves  communicate  a  good 
brown  in  dyeing. 

RliGER  (in  his  German  Pocket- 
hook  for  PaintersJ  gives  the  follow- 
ing recipe  for  preparing  an  excel- 
lent brown  water-colour  :  Take  the 
smooth,  ripe  shells  of  the  horse- 
chesnut,  reduce  them  to  a  coarse 
powder,  and  boil  them  for  several 
Jiours  in  water ;  next  filter  tlie  li- 
quor through  flannel,  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  colouring  particles 
subside ;  then  carefully  decant  the 
clear  fluid,  and  dry  the  sediment. 
Even  in  this  simple  manner,  the 
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deco6lIon  afforded  a  beautiful  brown 
colour ;  which,  however,  was  con- 
siderably improved,  on  adding  a 
small  portion  of  gam  arable. 

The  wood  of  the  horse-chesnut 
is,  in  every  respe£t,  equal  to  that 
of  the  common  chesnut ;  and,  as 
the  former  tlirives  luxuriantly  in 
coppices,  it  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  cultivated,  with  the  view 
of  raising  timber  for  building.  In- 
deed, it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
fruit  of  this  valuable  tree  might  be 
so  much  improved  by  engrafting 
and  inoculating,  that  the  nuts  may, 
in  process  of  time,  be  divested  of 
their  peculiar  bitterness  and  astrin- 
gency.— See  farther,  pp.512  and 
foil,  of  our  tirst  volume. 

In  medicine,  the  bark  has  been 
found  of  eminent  service  in  inter- 
mittent fevers,  and  Is  often  substi- 
tuted in  Russia  for  the  Peruvian 
bark. 

HORSE-FLY,  or  Hippohosca, 
L.  a  gepus  of  insefts,  comprising 
four  species  :  the  principal  of  these 
is  the  equina,  or  Common  Horse- 
fly, which  equally  torments  horses 
and  cows. 

The  horse-fly  is  broad,  flat, 
shining,  and  apparently  covered 
with  scales ;  its  head,  breast,  and 
belly,  are  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
streaked  with  brown.  These  in- 
sects are  very  difficult  to  be  killed, 
on  account  of  the  hard  scaly  wings 
with  which  they  are  covered  j  and 
so  firmiy  do  they  adhere  to  the 
poor  animals,  that  these  can  neither 
rub  nor  bite  such  pernicious  ver- 
min off  their  skin,  without  severely 
wounding  themselves.  Hence  the 
only  preventive  we  can  devise,  is  a 
net  for  covering  the  horse  in  hot 
weather,  or  in  travelling  through 
woods,  or  such  places  as  are  in- 
fested with  these  troublesome  flies. 

HORSE-MEDICINES,  an  ap- 
pelliitioii 
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pellatloii  given  to  sxich  drugs  as  are 
prepared  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
horses,  i:i  particular  disorders.  As 
many  accidents  happen  from  tlie 
ignorance  of  pretenders,  we  shall 
offer  a  few  hints,  together  with  le- 
cipes,  that  may  be  useful  in  ordi- 
nary cases. 

I.  Purges  are  frequently  ren- 
dered necessary  in  full  -  grown 
horses  of  gross  habits,  for  dlsoiders 
of  the  stomach  and  liver;  they 
ought,  however,  to  be  administer- 
ed with  great  caution,  and  their 
strength  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
animal  3  for,  as  these  medicines  fre- 
quently continue  22  hours  in  the 
body  previously  to  passing  off,  they 
are  apt  to  cause  gripes,  accompa- 
nied with  excessive  cold  sweats, 
and  to  occasion  inflammations, 
which  frequently  terminate  in  gan- 
grene and  death. 

.Purges  ought  to  be  given  early  in 
the  morning,  upon  an  empty  sto- 
mach ;  three  or  four  hours  after- 
wards, the  horse  should  be  fed 
with  scalded  bran,  when  a  little 
hay^  may  be  allowed  him.  All  his 
drink  ought  to  be  lukewarm,  and 
a  little  bran  should  be  mixed  with 
it  3  but,  if  he  retuse  tliis  mesh,  pure 
water  may  be  given.  While  the 
dose  is  operating,  the  animal  should 
swallow  copious  draughts  of  warm 
water;  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  be 
indulged  with  cold  drink,  in  order 
thai  the  purge  may  pass  oft"  the 
more  speedily. 

The  following  preparations  are 
extra 6ted  from  those,  the  charader 
of  which  is  established  among 
sportsmen,  for  their  utility  on  sud- 
den emergencies. 

1.  Take  from  10  to  12  drams  of 
aloes ;  of  myrrh  and  ginger,  each 
half  an  ounce ;  of  saffron  half  a 
dram  ;  and  a  similar  quantity  of 
oil  of  amber  :  or. 
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2.  L?t  10  drams  of  Socotrine 
aloes;  half  an  ounce  of  myrrh  finely- 
pulverized  ;  one  dram  of  saffron, 
and  a  similar  quantity  of  fresh  ja- 
lap, both  in  powder,  be  well  mixed 
together,  and  formed  into  a  solid 
ball,  with  the  addition  of  syrup  of 
roses,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  recti- 
fied oil  of  amber. 

3.  Infuse  two  ounces  of  senna 
in  a  fM)int  of  boiling  water,  with 
three  drams  of  salt  of  tartar,  for 
two  hours ;  when  it  is  to  be  poured 
off,  and  four  ounces  of  Glauber's 
salt  dissolved  in  it,  together  with 
two  or  three  ounces  of  cream  of 
tartar. — ^This  preparation  is  reputed 
to  be  cooling,  easy,  and  speedy  in 
its  operation  ;  it  is  preferable  in 
cases  of  sudden  inflammations  to 
any  other  dose ;  as  it  is  said  to  pass 
into  the  blood,  and  also  to  operate 
by  urine. 

The  following  cathartic  balls  are 
recommended  byMr.TAPLiN;  and 
the  ingredients  of  which  they  con- 
sist, are  proportioned  to  the  age, 
strength,  size,  and  constitution  of 
different  horses, 

1".  Socotrine  aloes,  one  ounce  j 
India  rhubarb,  two  dran:is ;  jalap 
and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one 
dram;  pulverized  ginger,  two  scru- 
ples ;  essential  oil  of  clove's,  and 
aniseed,  each  twenty  drops ;  and 
as  much  syrup  of  buckthorn  as  will 
form  the  whole  into  a  ball. 

2.  Socotrine  aloes,  ten  drams  ; 
rhubarb,  jalap,  and  ginger,  each 
two  drams  ;  cream  of  tartar,  three 
drams  ;  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  syrup  of  buckthorn,  to  lorm  the 
ingredients  into  a  ball. 

3.  Barbadoes  aloes,  nine  drams ; 
jalap,  Castile  soap,  and  cream  of 
tartar,  of  each  two  drams ;  ground 
ginger,  one  dram  ;  and  the  same 
proportion  of  syrup  of  buckthorn 
as  above  stated. 

4.  Bar- 
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4..  Barbadoes  aloes,  ten  drams ; 
Castile  soap  and  jalap  (in  powder), 
of  each  half  an  ounc  e ;  cream  of 
tartar  and  ginger,  each  two  drams  ; 
oil  of  aniseed,  forty  drops  ;  and 
twenty  drops  of  oil  of  cloves.  These 
are  to  be  formed  into  a  ball,  either 
with  syrup  of  roses  or  of  buckthorn. 

In  preparing  these  balls,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  give  them  an  oval 
form  ;  but,  if  they  exceed  the  size 
of  a  small  hen's  egg,  they  ought  to 
be  divided  info  two  doses,  and  dip- 
ped in  oil,  in  order  that  they  may 
pass  the  more  easily  down  the 
horse's  throat. 

II.  Clysteks  are  of  considera- 
ble service,  in  relieving  the  animal 
from  various  acute  complaints  : 
hence  \!!^ty  should  be  carefully 
administered,  lukewarm.  Their 
compo.vition  ought  to  be  extremely 
simple,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
prepared,  and  given  on  sudden 
emergencies. 

Clysters  are  distinguished  by  va- 
rious names,  such  as  emollient,  laxa- 
tive, diuretic,  &c,  of  these  we  shall 
specify  such  as  may  be  speedily 
procured,  together  Avith  the  cases 
in  winch  they  may  be  resorted  to 
with  advantage. 

1.  Laxative  Clyster.  Let  two 
or  three  quarts  of  thin  water-gruel 
be  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of 
Glauber's  salt,  to  which  are  to  be 
added,  six  ounces  of  sweet  oil. 

2.  Emollient  Clyster.  Take  two 
cr  three  quarts  of  tliin  water-gruel, 
six  ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  and  a 
similar  proportion  of  salad-oil.  The 
whole  is  to  be  well  mixed,  and  in- 
je6ted  lukewarm. — These  two  pre- 

,  parations  will  be  fully  sufficient  to 
promote  a  free  discharge  in  sudden 
obstructions,  inflammations,  Sec.  ; 
they  are,  in  general,  fully  as  effi- 
cacious as  the  more  costly  com- 
pounds. 
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3.  Purging  Clyster.  Infuse  two 
ounces  of  senna  in  boiling  water  j 
after  having  stood  a  sufficient  time, 
it  is  to  be  strained,  and  four  ounces 
of  syrup  of  buckthorn,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  salad-oil,  are  to 
be  carefully  incoqiorated  with  it.— 
This  will  operate  more  speedily 
than  either  of  the  preceding  mix- 
tures, and  is  therefore  preterable, 
when  immediate  discharges  become 
necessary. 

In  case  of  sudden  or  apprehend- 
ed inflammations  in  the  bowels,  the 
following  is  the  most  proper  : 

4.  Anodyne  Clyster  :  it  consists 
of  one  pint  of  tlie  jelly  of  starch, 
or  infusion  of  linseed,  and  one 
oimce  of  liquid  laudanum,  pro- 
perly mixed,  and  immediately  ad- 
ministered :  if  the  symptoms  in- 
crease, from  30  to  40  grains  of 
opium  may  be  substituted  for  the 
laudanum,  according  to  their  ur- 
gency. 

5.  Nourishing  Clyster.  Three 
quarts  of  thick  water-gruel,  with 
two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  ho- 
ney.— When  clysters  of  this  kind 
become  necessary,  they  ought  to 
be  given  four,  or  even  live  times  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  They  are  very 
serviceable  in  cases  of  locked  jaw, 
inflammations  of  the  throat,  &c, 

6.  Diuretic  Clyster.  Take  Venice 
turpentine,  two  ounces ;  Castile 
soap,  one  ounce.  These  are  to  be 
well  beaten  up  with  the  yolk  of 
two  eggs,  and  then  diluted  with 
two  quarts  ot  warm  water.  Such 
a  clyster  is  of  great  service  in  the 
strangury,  and  all  obstructions  of 
the  urinary  passages :  if  speedily 
administered,  it  seldom  fails  to  af- 
ford complete  relief. 

These  few  clysters  are  amply 
sufficient  for  common  exigencies  j 
and,  with  a  few  alterations,  which 

every 
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every  skilful  person  is  able  to 
adopt,  will  answer  almost  every 
purpose. 

III.  Poultices  are  of  such  uti- 
lity, as  to  desen  e  a  place  in  this 
coUedion.  We  shall,  thertttbre, 
subjoin  two  preparations  which 
may  be  safely  applied  in  cases  of 
accidental  wounds. 

1.  Digestive  Poultice  :  Take 
such  a  quantity  of  oat-meal  or 
coarse  wheal  en  flour,  and  beer- 
grounds,  as  may  be  required  on  the 
occasion :  with  these  are  to  be 
mixed  common  turpentine  and 
hog's-lard,  one  ounce  of  each,  pre- 
viously melted  together,  and  the 
whole  boiled  to  the  consistence  of 
a  poultice. 

2.  Emollient  Poultice  :  Take 
half  a  pound  of  oat-meal,  or  coarse 
Avheaten  flour,  and  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  pulverized  linseed.  These 
are  to  be  boiled  in  milk  or  water, 
to  the  consistence  of  a  cataplasm, 
when  one  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac 
in  powder  should  be  added. — The 
emollient  poultice  may  be  applied 
to  wounds  attended  with  gieat 
heat,  inflammation,  or  swelling  : 
by  the  addition  of  fresh  butter, 
lard,  or  oil,  it  may  be  rendered 
more  relaxing,  so  that  it  will  speedi- 
ly remove  the  tension  of  the  skin, 
while  it  attenuates  the  viscid  and 
obstruftcd  juices. 

IV.  Powders.  The  chief 
powder  employed  in  farriery  is 
that  of  Dia-pente ;  which  consists 
of  equal  quantities  of  gc  ntian,  bar- 
berries, myrrh,  the  shavings  of 
ivory,  and  round  birthwort  (Aris- 
tolochia  rutunda,  L.) — These  are 
to  be  carefidly  pulverized,  sifted, 
and  weighed,  so  that  the  exa6t  pro- 
portions be  mixed  ;  after  which 
they  are  to  be  kept  perfectly  se- 
cluded from  the  air.  This  powder 
generally  forms   ao  ingredient  in 
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other  medicines,  and  is  of  consi- 
derable efhcacy  in  the  Farcy 
(which  see)  :  it  is  likewise  mixed 
with  muscadine  wine,  sack,  or  ale, 
and  given  as  a  kind  of  diet-drink 
to  horses  atfefted  with  colds, 
coughs,  inflammations  in  the  blood 
or  liver,  and  various  other  atfec* 
tions  ;  as  it  tends  to  purify  the  hu- 
mours, and  to  clear  tlie  bowels  of 
infeftious  or  corrupt  matter.  The 
last  class  of  medicines  that  deserve 
attention,  are : 

V.  Diet  Drinks,  which  are 
generally  used  in  cases  of  surfeits, 
or  similar  disorders  j  for  this  pur- 
pt)se,  the  following  recipes  may  be 
useful : 

1.  Lime-water,  prepared  with 
shavings  of  sassafras  and  liquorice, 
is  well  calculated  to  purify  the 
blood,  and  may  occasionally  be 
given,  together  with  balls  consist- 
ing of  pulverized  salt-petre,  mixed 
with  honey ;  so  that  two  or  three 
ounces  of  nitre  be  taken  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  Tar-water  may  in  many 
cases,  and  especially  when  the  ap- 
petite is  impaired,  be  administered 
with  advantage  ;  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  all  medicines  of 
this  nature  ought  to  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  obstinate 
maladies ;  for,  otherwise,  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  success. 

Lastly,  as  many  diseases  of  the 
horse  arise  from  obstruiSled  perspi- 
ration, in  consequence  of  his  being 
suli'ercd  to  stand  in  the  stable,  and 
become  cool  after  fatiguing  labour, 
we  can  from  experience  recom- 
mend a  mesh,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  gallons  of  lukewarm  water, 
in  which  half  a  pound  of  honey  is 
dissolved,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  handfuls  of  barley  meal,  or 
malt  dust :  such  a  draught  ought 
to  be  allowed  morning  and  even- 
ing. 
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ing,  for  several  days»  whenever  it  U 
appiehended  that  tl,ie  animal  has 
taken  cold,  or  been  otherw  ise  in- 
jured by  violent  exertions, 

HORSE-RADISH,  or  Cochle- 
aria  ^nnoracia,  L,  an  indigenous 
perennial  plant,  growing  on  the 
sides  of  ditches,  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  other  damp  places  ;  flowering 
in  tl;e  month  of  May. 

It  has  a  strong  pungent  smell ;  a 
penetrating  acrid  taste  :  and  is  re- 
fused by  every  kind  of  cattle. — ^llie 
root,  when  scraped,  is  much  used 
at  the  table  as  a  condiment  for  fish, 
roast  beef,  ike.';  it  is  also  emplojed 
for  many  other  culinarj^  purposes  5 
and  might,  in  times  of  scarcity,  af- 
ford flour  for  bread.  Witli  this 
intention,  however,  the  roots  ought 
to  be  coUefted  in  autumn,  and 
treated  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, vol.  i.  pp.  447  and  513. — 
Bur,  if  horse-radish  be  intended  fur 
immediate  use,  it  ought  to  be  dug 
out  of  the  ground  fresh,  only  from 
Odober  to  March  ;  or  to  be  ga- 
thered in  the  spring,  then  dried, 
reduced  to  powder,  and  preserved 
in  bottles  closely  stopped,  for  occa- 
sional use ;  when  it  should  be  pre- 
viously moistened  with  spring  wa- 
ter.— When  steeped  and  digested 
in  vinegar,  during  a  fortnight,  tliis 
root  is  said  effedually  to  remove 
freckles  in  the  face. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  horse- 
radish has  sometimes  been  applied, 
■with  advantage,  as  a  stimulating 
remedy  to  Uie  parts  affected. — A 
strong  infusion  of  it  excites  vomit- 
ing ;  atid  is  greatly  recommended 
•by  SvuENHAM  in  dropsies,  parti- 
cularly suci>  as  succeed  intCi  mittent 
fevers. — I'rof.BECivM  a  nn  mentions 
this  vegetable  among  the  most  pro- 
per substances  for  tanning  or  cur- 
rying leather, 

HORSE-SHOE-HEAD,  an  af- 
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fa^Iott  of.  the  beads  of  infants,  in 
wiiich  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are 
too  open,  or  too  great  a  space  oc- 
curs between  them ;  so  that  the 
aperture  is  frequently  not  closed, 
or  the  cranium  in  that  part  does 
not  become  hard  and  firm,  till  the 
age  of  puberty.  This  opening  in- 
creases as  often  as  the  child  takes 
cold  ;  and,  if  it  continue  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  it  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  weakness,  or 
short  life.  In  this  case,  the  usual 
practice  is  tomb  the  head  occasion- 
ally with  warm  rum  or  brandy, 
mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
or  a  litile  palm-oil  :  it  will  also  be 
advisable  to  wear  a  small  cushion 
over  such  aperture,  by  which  it 
wdll  not  only  be  proteded  from  the 
cold  air,  but  likewise  from  receiv- 
ing sudden  injury  j  and  conse- 
quently tlie  closing  of  it  will  be 
promoted.  Such  infants  ought  to 
be  watched  with  additional  care,  to 
prevent  any  accidental  falls,  or 
blows,  on  the  head,  which  to  them 
would  be  fatal. — See  also  Food. 

HORSE-TAIL,  or  Equisetum, 
L.  a  genus  of  perennial  plants, 
comprising  eight  species,  six  of 
which  are  indigenous :  of  these, 
tlie  following  are  the  principal  : 

1.  Tlie  sylvuticum,  or  Wood- 
horse-tail,  which  grows  in  moist 
woods,  shady  places  in  the  vicinity 
of  rivers,  and  on  boggy  soils  :  it 
flowers  in  the  months  of  AprU  and 
May,  Horses  eat  this  plant  with 
avidity ;  and,  in  some  parts  of 
Sweden,  it  is  collefted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  them  as  winter- 
food, 

2.  The  arvense.  Common,  or 
Corn-horse-tail,  growing  in  wet 
meadows  and  moist  corn-fields. 
It  is  a  most  troublesome  weed  in 
pastures,  and  is  seldom  touched  by 
cows,  unless  pressed  by  hunger, 

when 
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when  it  occasions  an  incurable  di- 
airhcea :  it  is  eaten  with  impunity 
bf  horses,  but  is  noxious  to  slieep. 
ITiis  rough  grass  is  emjiloyed  for 
*  cleaning  and  polishing  tin  vessels. 
According  to  Gleditsch,  this 
species,  as  well  as  thefluviatiL',  or 
River-horse-tail,  are  of  considera- 
ble service  in  tanning  or  dressing 
leather. 

3.  The  palustre.  Marsh-horse- 
tail, or  Paddock-pipe,  which  flou- 
rishes in  marshy  and  watery  places } 
flowers  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  It  is  not  so  strong  as  the  pre- 
ceding species,  but  is  equally  pre- 
judicial to  cows  :  ferther,  it  is  very 
troublesome  in  drains,  nnthin  which 
it  vegetates,  and  forms  both  stems 
and  roots,  several  yards  in  lengtii : 
thus  the  course  of  the  water  is  in- 
terrupted, and  the  drains  are  to- 
tally obstru6tcd.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  the  reader  Avill  cgrl- 
sult  p.  165  of  this  volume,  the  ar- 
ticle Draining.  •      .'      . 

4.  The  hyemalc,  Rough  Horse- 
tail, Shave-grass,  Pewterwort,,or 
Dutch  Rushes,  iS  found  in  mai"shy, 
tratery  soils,  and  flowers  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  This 
species  is  wholesome  for  horses,  by 
Ivhich  it  is  eaten ;  but  it  is  hurtful 
to  cows,  and  disagreeable  to  sheep." 
It  is  chiefly  employed  by  turners 
and  cabinet-makers,  for  polishing 
their  work  5  as  well  as  by  dairy- 
maids, for  cleaning  pails  and  other 
wooden  utensils.'.  '  ,  "  '  V-.'- 
Hoese-woem.  -See  Botts. 
HOSPITAL,  a  building  properly 

endowed,  or  otherwise  maintained 
by  voluntary  contributions,  fcr.  thp 
reception  and  support  of  the  pbbi^,' 
sick,  infinn,  or  helpless.  '^ 

Few  countries  abound  with?  J< 
greater  number  of  these  hurriane 
institutions  than  Britain ;  yet  they 
are  often  calculated   to    generate 
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cRsease  rathei*  tfei^to  cure  it,  on' 
accour.t  of  their  crowded  ward.-;, 
or  from  their  confined  situation  in 
populous  cities,  where  the  most 
pestilential  vapours  are  in  a  man- 
ner condensed ;  and  thus,  in  too 
many  instances,  the  viftiras  of  po- 
verty, age,  infirmity,  or  sickness, 
eventually  perish  by  mutual  conta- 
gion. 

Much,  we  are  connnced,  has 
already  been  done  towards  reme-' 
dying  an  evil  of  so  seirious  a  na-' 
ture^  but  still  more  remains  to' 
be  accomplished,  before  salutary- 
changes  produce  the  desired  cftcft' 
in  this  negiefted  department  of 
medical  police.  We  mention  these 
few  circumstances,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite a  greater  degree  of  attention  to 
this  important  objei^i,  in  which  t!ie 
salubrity  of  the' metropolis  is  parti- 
cularly concerned.  Those  of  our 
benevolent  readers  wjio  wish  to 
acquire  further  information,  ought 
to  read  the  ExtraSis  from  an  Ac- 
count r/  the  Institution  for  the  Cur^ 
and  Prevention  of  Contagious  Pe- 
vers  in  London,  lately  published ;' 
as  well  as  Mr.  Aikin's  Thoughts 
on  Hospital f  (8vo.  Is.  6d.  John- 
son, 1771)  ■•  both  paiiiphleLs  equally 
abound  with  interesting  fa6ts  an^ 
observations.  r     ".s 

HOT-BEDS,  in  gjlrdening,  are 
made  either  witli  fresh  horse-dung 
or  tanners'  bark,  and  covered  with 
glasses,  to  proteft  them  from  the' 
severity  of  the  wipd  and  weather. 

Where  horse-dung  is  employed', 
a  trench  should  be  dug,  ai'  a  width"' 
and  depth  proportioned  to  the  size 
6i  the  frames  iTT;tended  to  be  used-'^ 
and  wliich,  in  di^  ground,  ougK, 
t^o  be  a  foot,  or  ^  'foot  and  a  lialtV 
defepj  but,  if  4^'  soil  be  wet,  i|t' 
should  not  exceed  six  inches!  Tk(^ 
dung  is  thcii'tb  i)e  ^prerad  cvkYi 
and  smooth  oxi'erirf  part  'of  ^i 

bed. 
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bed,  laying  the  finer  manure  on 
the  surface:  if  the  bed  be  intended 
for  planting  out  cucumbers,  a  hole 
should  be  made,  about  ten  inches 
broad,  and  six  inches  deep,  in  the 
middle  of  the  place  destined  for 
each  light,  and  then  filled  up  with 
good  fresh  earth.  The  bed  is  next 
to  be  covered,  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches,  with  the  earth  taken  out  of 
the  trench,  and  the  frame  fixed 
over  it,  to  remain  till  the  earth  be- 
come warm,  which  commonly 
takes  place  in  the  course  of  3  or 
4  days  after  the  bed  is  made ;  when 
tlie  cucumbers  may  be  planted. 

In  case  tlie  hot-bed  be  designed 
for  other  plants,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  holes  in  the  dung  ; 
but,  after  levelling  the  surface, 
good  earth  ought  to  be  spread  over 
it,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  ;  the  frames  and  glasses  be- 
ing put  on  as  before.  In  making 
such  beds,  the  dung  sliould  be  set- 
tled close  with  a  fork  ;  and  if  it  be 
full  of  long  litter,  it  must  be  trod 
down  equaily  in  every  part  In  the 
first  week,  or  ten  days,  after  the 
hot-bed  is  made,  the  glasses  should 
be  slightly  covered  during  the 
night,  and  cautiously  opened  in 
the  day  time,  to  give  vent  to  the 
steam j  but,  as  soon  as  the  heat 
abates,  the  covering  should  be  in- 
creased by  mats  or  straw ;  and, 
when  the  bed  becomes  cold,  fresh 
dung  should  be  applied  to  its  sides. 

Hot-beds  made  with  tanners' 
bark  are  preferable  to  those  above 
described,  especially  for  tender 
exotic  plants  and  fruits;  as  they 
require  a  more  equal  warmth  than 
can  be  produced  by  horse-dung. 
The  method  of  making  them  is  as 
follows :  a  trench  is  dug  about 
three  feet  deep,  if  t!.e  ground  be 
dry;  but,  if  the  soil  be  wet,  it 
Qught  not  to  exceed  the  depth  of  a 
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foot,  and  should  be  raised  two  feet- 
above  the  ground.  Their  size  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  frames  in- 
tended to  cover  them;  though  they 
ought  to  extend  at  least  10 or  12  feet 
in  length,  and  six  feet  in  width. 
The  trench  sliould  be  lined  with 
bricks  on  each  side,  to  the  height 
of  three  feet,  and  filled  in  the 
spring  with  fresh  tanners'  bark, 
which  should  be  previously  throwu 
up  into  a  round  heap,  in  order  to 
drain  for  three  or  four  days.  When 
the  tan  is  laid  on,  it  ought  to  be 
gently  beaten  down  with  a  dung- 
fork  ;  for,  if  it  be  trodden  in,  it  will 
be  prevented  from  heating,  as  it 
settles  too  close.  The  frame  and 
glasses  are  now  to  be  fixed ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night, the  b(.d  will  giow  hot,  when 
pots  or  plants  of  seed  may  be 
plunged  in  '.t;  care  being, taken  tliat 
the  bark  be  not  comprr-ssed.  These 
beds  will  preserve  a  proper  tempe- 
rature of  heat  for  three  or  four 
months,  which  may  be  continued 
two  or  three  months  longer,  by 
adding  a  load  or  two  of  fresh  bark, 
as  often  as  the  warmth  begins  to 
decrease. 

Frames  vary  in  size,  according 
to  the  plants  they  are  destined  to 
cover.  If  designed  for  ananas  or 
pine-apples,  the  back  should  be 
three  feet  high,  the  lower  part  fif- 
teen inches :  when  the  bed  is  in- 
tended for  taller  plants,  the  frame 
must  be  made  proportionally  higher  j 
if  for  seeds  only,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  employ  frames  more  dian 
fourteen  inches  in  height  at  thei 
back,  and  seven  in  the  front.  Thus, 
the  heat  will  be  increased,  and  the 
growth  of  the  plants  considerably 
promoted. 

HOT-HOUSE,  a  building  ereft- 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  sudt 
exotic  plants^  as,  from  their  extreme 
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tcndetness,  are  unable  to  xvUli^itand 
the  effects  of  a  cold  or  variable 
climate. 

The  constrniSlion  of  hot-houses, 
in  general,  differs  little  from  that 
of  Green-houses  ;  because  the 
de^gn  of  both  is  to  receive  as  mnch 
benefit  as  possible  from  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun,  assisted  by  the 
heat  artificially  procured  from  sub- 
terraneous stoves  and  flues. — We 
shall,  therefore,  at  present,  only 
give  an  analysis  (from  the  1st.  vol. 
of  the  second  series  of  Recreations 
in  Agriculture,  &c.)  of  the  princi- 
ple on  which  Dr.  Anderson's  im- 
proved hot-houses  are  construded, 
and  for  which  he  has  lately  obtain- 
ed a  patent. 

He  first  points  out  the  defefts 
in  the  present  method  of  erecting 
hot-houses  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  not 
employed  with  that  advantage  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  In  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  building  these 
houses,  the  roof  glasses  ?re,  with 
very  few  exceptions.  Laid  into 
the  frames,  by  folding  one  frame 
over  the  other,  and  thus  leaving  an 
open  space  between  each  pane ; 
through  which  the  air  has  a  free 
passage,  while  the  front  panes  are 
closely  covered  round  with  putty. 
This  communication  with  the  open, 
air  at  the  upper  part  of  tlie  house, 
is  their  chief  imperfection  ;  for  the 
power  of  the  morning  sun  is  tlms 
lost  for  several  hours  j  and,  in  the 
evening,  when  tlie  warm  air  with- 
in begins  to  cool  and  to  contra6l  in 
bulk,  the  cold  air  from  wilhoui 
rushes  in  through  the  top  or  roof- 
glasses,  cools  the  whole  house  in  tlie 
most  expeditious  manner,  and  thus 
counterafts  the  influence  of  the 
solar  rays. 

To  remedy  these  inconveniencies^ 
the  patentee  proposes  the  following 
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plan  of  constru6lion,  for  houses 
designed  to  force  vines,  or  such 
plants  as  require  a  similar  tern  lera- 
ture.  The  house  is  to  be  built  of 
tlie  usual  dimensions,  but  with  a 
glass  roof  perfe6lly  flat ;  and,  as  it 
never  requires  to  be  opened,  all  th'? 
seams  or  junftures  between  each 
pane  are  to  be  carefully  closed  with 
lead  and  putty.  Over  this  flat 
ceiling,  another  sloping  roof  is  to 
be  erefted,  and  covered  eitlier  with 
slate,  or  hkewise  with  glass,  wliich 
will  better  answer  the  purpose.  The 
upper  chamber,  which  will  tlius 
serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  heated 
air,  communicates  with  the  com- 
mon atmosphere  only. at  its  lower 
part,  that  is  immediately  over  the 
roof  of  the  lower  house  ;  and  there 
is  a  contrivance  for  another  occa- 
sional communication  with  the  lat- 
ter, by  means  of  a  pipe  or  tube, 
that  extends  from  the  top  of  the  up- 
per chamber,  almost  to  the  ground 
below. 

By  this  construflion,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  expands  the  air  in  the  lower 
house  or  chamber,  a  part  of  that 
air  rises  through  tlie  tube  into  the 
upper  chamber  ;  where  it  ascends 
to  the  top  or  roof,  forcing  out  the 
cooler  air  contained  in  the  upper 
chamber,  which  passes  off  througii 
the  openings  left  above  the  tioor  of 
this  chamber,  or  in  the  roof  of  the 
lower  room. 

,  During  the  whole  of  this  heating 
process,  the  vines,  which  are  trained 
along,  beneath  the  glass  roof  oif 
tiie  lower  chamber,  are  surrounded 
with  heated  air.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  influence  of  the  sun  is 
withdrawn,  the  warm  air  begin.s 
to  cool,  and  consequently  to  con- 
traft  its  bulk  j  thus  the  external  air 
rushes  in,  through  the  aperture  im- 
mediately over  tlie  lower  glass  roof, 
into  tl^e  upp^  chamber..  This  cold 
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air  being  heavier  than  that  within 
the  house,  it  can  only  enter  as  the 
latter  recedes ;  the  current  through 
both  chambers  is  now  exaftly  re- 
versed :  and  the  lower  room  receives 
all  the  warm  air  from  the  reservoir 
or  uoper  one,  before  the  cold  can 
reach  it. 

Dr.  Anderson  is  of  opinion, 
that  a  few  hours  sun-shine  will  at 
any  time  be  sufficient  completely  to 
heat  the  house  in  which  vines  are 
planted ;  and  tlius,  without  any 
artificial  heat  from  fuel,  a  perma- 
nent warmth  may  be  inaintained, 
which  is  sufficient  to  ripen  grapes, 
in  favourable  weather,  as  early  as 
in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August.  He  farther  suggests  that 
the  upper  chamber  may  be  convert- 
ed into  an  hot-house  of  inferior 
rank ;  and  that  it  would  be  emi- 
nently calculated  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  green-house  or  conser- 
vatory. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  very 
ingenious  plan,  and  the  inquisitive 
reader  who  wishes  to  acquire  more 
minute  information  on  this  subjeft, 
■will  probably  resort  to  the  volume 
already  quoted,  where  it  is  amply 
treated,  and  illustrated  with  cuts. 

Hot-houses  are  liable  to  be  in- 
fested with  a  variety  of  inseds 
known  under  the  different  appella- 
tions of  Com,  Aphides  (lice),  &c. 
that  harbour  in  the  walls,  and 
among  the  trellises,  which  fasten  up 
vines,  and  other  wall-fruit  trees, 
especially  during  the  winter.  In 
brder  to  destroy  these  vermin,  Mr. 
Speechley  recommends  the  walls 
to  be  washed  with  common  soap- 
suds, early  in  the  spring,  while 
they  are  in  a  torpid  state  :  this  li- 
quor is  to  be  poured  out  of  a  wa- 
tering-pot from  the  top  of  the  wall 
downwards  ;  and  ought,  when  used, 
to  be  considerably  warmer  than 
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new  milk:  thus,  if  the  suds  be 
properly  and  plentifully  applied, 
the  wall  will  assume  a  pale  red  co- 
lour, and  the  inseds  be  effe6tually 
destroyed. 

HOUND,  an  appellation  given 
to  dogs  of  chace. 

Hounds  of  the  middle  kind  are 
deemed  to  be  the  best,  being 
stronger  than  such  as  are  either 
very  small,  or  of  a  large  size. — 
The  shape  of  these  animals  should 
be  carefully  attendf^d  to,  as  they 
can  neither  run  swift,  nor  perform 
great  tasks,  if  tiieir  limbs  are  not 
well  proportioned.  A  good  hound 
ought  to  have  •straight  legs,  round 
small  feet,  and  well-formed  shoul- 
ders; his  brea-t  should  be  rather 
wide  than  narrow  ;  his  chest  deep ; 
his  back  broad ;  his  head  small ; 
his  neck  thin ;  his  tail  thick  and 
bushy.  Young  animals  that  are 
weak  from  the  knee  to  the  foot, 
should  not  be  suffered  in  the  pack  j 
and  all  the  hounds  should  be  nearly 
of  a  size. 

Particular  attention  is  requisite 
in  the  ijreeding  of  hounds.  No  old 
dogs  should  be  admitted,  nor  should 
any  attempts  be  made  to  cross  the 
breed.  The  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  are  the  best 
for  breeding. — As,  however,  this 
quadruped  is  less  connefted  with 
purposes  of  economy  than  amuse- 
ment, we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  referring  the  curious  reader 
to  Mr.  Beckford's  "  Thoughts  aii 
Hunting"  (4to.  10s.  6d.)  in  which 
the  subject  is  fully  and  perspicuous- 
ly treated.  * 

Hound's-berry.  SeeCoRNBi.-'' 

TREE. 

HOUND's-TONGUE,  or  Cy- 

noglossum,  L.  a  genus  of  plants 
consisting  of  eight  species,  tv/o  of 
which  arc  natives  of  Britain  :  the 
principal  of  these   is    tlie    officii 
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nale,  Common  Great  Hound's- 
tongue,  or  Dog's-tongue,  which  13 
frequently  found  on  road  sides, 
and  among  rubbish  5  where  it 
flowers  in  June. — 'It  is  eaten  by 
goats,  but  refused  by  sheep,  horses, 
hogs,  and  cows. — -Its  scent  is  very 
disagreeable,  and  resembles  tlie 
odour  of  mice. 

This  plant  has  a  bitter  taste,  and 
is  so  powerfully  narcotic,  that  per- 
sons who  had  eaten  it  as  a  culinary 
vegetable,  were  laid  into  a  pro- 
found sleep  for  fourteen  hours ; 
and  others  died  in  consequence. 
The  roots,  however,  were,  ac- 
cording to  Ray,  employed  by  Dr. 
HuLSE,  who  prescribed  a  decoc- 
tion of  them  internally,  and  cata- 
plasms externally  in  scrophulous 
cases.  The  leaves  and  roots  have 
likewise  been  recommended  for 
the  same  purposes,  and  also  for 
coughs,  dysenteries,  &c.  on  ac- 
count of  their  mucilaginous,  astrin- 
gent, and  sedative  qualities,  of 
•which  we  have  had  no  experi- 
ence. 

Hound's-tree.  See  Cornel- 
tree. 

HOUR,  a  measure  of  time, 
equal  to  the  24th  part  of  the  na- 
tural day,  or  that  space  of  time 
which  the  earth  requires  to  per- 
form its  diurnal  revolution  round 
its  axis.  The  hour  is  divided  into 
60  minutes,  each  of  which  is  divid- 
ed into  60  seconds,  as  every  second 
is  into  60  thirds. — See  Time,  and 

HOUR-GLASS,  a  kind  of  chro- 
lioTTieter,  employed  by  navigators, 
as  well  as  by  some  •  artisans  and 
mechanics,  to  measure  the  passing 
of  time,  by  means  of  the  descent 
or  running  of  sand,  out  of  one 
glass  into  another. 

The  best  hour-glasses  are  those 
vrhich  are  filled  with  egg-shells, 

NO.  Vin.-r-VOL.  IX. 
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well  dried  in  an  overt,  finely  pul- 
verized, and  sifted;  as  they  shew 
the  passing  of  time  with  greater 
exaftness  than  common  sand. 

HOUSE,  a  habitation  or  edifice 
suited  with  conveniencies  for  the 
abode  of  man. 

The  chief  requisites  In  con- 
struding  houses  are,  situation,  du- 
rability, and  convenience,  of  which 
we  have  already  treated  under  the 
article  Building  ;  we  shall  there- 
fore only  notice  an  expired  patent 
granted  in  1786  to  Mr.  Dennis 
McCarthy,  for  his  then  new- 
invented  compound,  applicable  to 
the  formation  of  tiles. 

The  patentee  direfts  three  bushels 
of  Thames  sand,  or  any  white /?mx- 
ifig  sand,  to  be  mixed  with  a  bushel 
of  salt,  and  calcined  in  a  kiln  or 
furnace  till  it  become  a  hard  sub- 
stance. These  ingredients  are  then 
to  be  ground  fine,  and  one  bushel 
of  them  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  white  clay,  or  whiting,  to* 
which  are  to  be  added  one  bushel 
of  calcined  ground  flint,  or  ground 
glass;  plaster  of  Paris  may  also 
be  mingled  with  tlie  clay,  if  the 
latter  article  cannot  be  easily  pro- 
cured ;  and,  by  the  addition  of 
smalt,  the  compound  may  be  made 
of  a  beautiful  slate  colour. 

When  the  ingredients  are  mixed 
together,  and  moistened  with  wa- 
ter, they  should  be  worked  till 
they  acquire  a  consistence  proper 
for  casting  them  into  moulds.  Thei 
pieces,  or  tiles  thus  formed,  are 
next  to  be  burned  in  a  furnace,  or 
kiln,  the  fire  being  confined  by 
funnels  or  muffles.  The  size  of 
these  tiles  depends  on  the  distance 
of  the  rafters,  on  which  they  ar^ 
to  be  placed  in  such  a  dire£tion, 
that  the  joints  may  meet  in  the- 
centre,  and  either  fold  over,  or  fix 
into  each  other  exa<Stly  j  in  which 
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state  they  are  to  be  fastened  by 
pegs,  screws,  spikes,  &c.  when  tlie 
jqints  are  to  be  closed  with  stone 
cement,  tarras,  or  fine  mortar. — A 
more  particular  account  of  this  in- 
vention will  be  found  in  the  1 1th  vol. 
of  the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
JaMures,  where  it  is  fully  specified. 
.  HOUSE-LEEK,  or  Sempervi- 
vum,  L.  a  genus  of  perennial 
plants,  consisting  of  13  species, 
one  of  which,  tlie  Sevipeniviim 
teSlorum,  Common  House-leek,  or 
Cyphel,  is  a  native  of  Britain ;  it 
grows  on  the  roofs  of  houses  and 
old  walls,  where  it  flowers  in  the 
month  of  July. 

This  plant  is  eaten  by  sheep  and 
goats  :  its  juice,  when  mixed  with 
honey,  is  said  to  be  of  considerable 
service  in  aphthous  cases,  or  the 
thrush  of  cliiidren  ;  it  also  affords 
immediate  relief,  whether  applied 
by  itsclt^  or  mixed  with  cream,  in 
burns  and  other  external  uifiam- 
mations. 

HovEN,  or  blown  Cattle.  See 
vol.  i.  p.  464. 

Hover,  or  Haver,  See  Bearded 
Wild  Oats. 

HUNGER,  an  uneasy  sensation, 
occasioned  by  long  abstinence  from 
food,  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of 
perfeft  health. 

Without  attempting  to  specify 
the  dififerent  preparations  used  by 
the  ancients,  for  tlie  prevention  of 
hunger,  we  shall  merely  commu- 
nicate such  substitutes  as  have 
been  judiciously  recommended  on 
&udden  emergencies  j  together  with 
the  most  proper  means  of  adminis- 
tering food  to  persons  w  ho  have  for 
a  considerable  time  been  deprived 
of  aliment. 

In  times  of  distress,  life  may  be 
protra^ed  widi  less  pain  and  mi- 
sery, by  a  moderate  allowance  of. 
vater  j  because  that  fiuid  counte- 


rads  the  acrimony  and  putrid  ten- 
dency of  the  humours,  while  it 
furnishes  the  lungs  with  the  degree 
ot  moisture  essentially  requisite  to 
the  performance  of  their  fundions. 
It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  serious 
consequence  to  such  as  are  exposed 
to  tJ)is  dreadful  calamiiy,  to  be 
provided  with  the  means  of  alle- 
viating its  horrors,  when  about  to 
undertake  a  long  journey,  in  which 
they  are  apprehensive  of  a  scarcity 
of  provisions. 

The  American  Indians  are  sup- 
posed to  use  a  preparation  consist- 
ing of  the  juice  of  tobacco,  and  tlie 
shells  of  oysters,  snails,  or  cockles, 
burnt  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  the 
finest  powder.  These  ingredients 
are  dried,  and  formed  into  lozenges 
of  a  proper  size  to  beheld  between 
the  gum  and  the  lip,  so  that,  being 
gradua.ly  dissolved,  they  obtund 
or  mitigate  the  sensations  both  of 
hunger  and  thirst. 

A  more  palatable  and  efficacious 
substitute  for  food,  however,  in  a 
famishing  situation  at  sea,  is  tlie 
pO'>vder  of  ic/</j,  which  has  been 
judiciously  suggested  by  Dr.  Lind,  . 
in  order  that  it  may  form  part  of 
the  provisions  of  every  ship's  com-  , 
pany.  Ihis  powder,  togetJier  witli 
portable  soup,  when  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  forms  a  rich  thick 
jelly,  and  one  ounce  of  each  article  ■ 
will  furnish  a  whole  day's  subsist- 
ence for  an  adult.  Indeed,  from 
the  experiments  made  on  salep,  by 
Dr.  Percival,  it  appears  to  con- 
tain a  larger  quantity  of  nutritious 
aliment,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
than  any  otlier  vegetable  matter 
hitherto  known  as  food.  It  also 
possesses  tlie  valuable  property  of 
suppressing  the  nauseous  taste  of 
salt  water  j  and  riiay  thus  be  of 
great  utility  at  sea,  when  fresh 
water  is  citlier  wholly,  or  so  far  con- 
sumed. 
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sUmed,  that  the  mariners  are  "  put 
upon  short  allowance."  From  the 
same  mucilaginous  property,  it 
greatly  tends  to  counteract  the  acri- 
mony of  both  salted  and  tainted 
meat.  When  provisions  are  nearly 
exhausted,  the  most  beneficial  me- 
thod of  using  salep  in  distressing 
circumstances  will  be,  to  mix  it 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  beef-suet, 
and  fomi  the  whole  into  little  balls. 
By  swallowing  this  composition,  at 
proper  intervals,  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  will  be  defended  from  ir- 
ritation :  and,  these  balls,  like- 
other  oily  and  mucilaginous  mat- 
ters, being  highly  nutritive,  and 
slowly  digested,  small  portions 
are  well  calculated  to  support  life, 
and  thus  to  form  an  efficacious 
preservative  against  the  niostdread- 
ful  calamity  that  can  jxissibly  hap- 
pen to  mankind.  Gum  arable  is 
likewise  a  good  substitute  for,  or 
addition  to,  salep,  in  the  prepara- 
tion above-mentioned ;  and,  as  it 
renders  the  whole  mass  more  solid, 
it  will  require  a  degree  of  mastica- 
tion, by  which  the  saliva  is  sepa- 
rated and  conveyed  into  the  sto- 
mach J  wliile  it  contributes  to 
assuage  the  pains,  both  of  hunger 
and  of  thirst. 

In  attempting  the  restoration  of 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  have 
endured  the  hprrors  of  famine,  we 
recommend  the  utmost  precaution. 
Warmth,  cordials,  and  tlie  most 
nourishing  broths,  or  jellies,  are  to 
be  administered  gradually,  and  with 
great  circumspettion  ;  for  other- 
wise, evea  these  might  prove  fatal. 
The  most  judicious  mode  of  com- 
municating warmtli  to  the  exhaust- 
ed patient,  will  be  to  place  a 
healthy  person  on  each  side  in  con- 
ta6t  witii  him.  Bathing  the  feet  in 
warm  water,  and  fomentations,  may 
be  advantageously  employed;  but 
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their  temperatureought  to  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  human  bo  ly,  and" 
imperceptibly  increased.  Nevr 
m'lk,  weak  broth,  or  water-graelj 
may  be  used  for  both  purpijses,  as- 
well  as  in  rejieated  clysters;  be-' 
cause  nourishment  may,  in  this, 
manner,  be  effedually  conveyed 
into  the  body' by  ditFerent  passages, 
which  are  most  pervious  duiing  a- 
state  of  long  abstinent^e  ;  provided 
tiie  means  of  relief  have  not  beea 
too  long  delayed. — Cordials  should 
at  first  be  given  in  very  smalldoses, 
and  mtich  diluted  :  one  of  the  best- 
preparations  Is  white-wine  whey, 
which  attords  both  a  gentle  stimu-r. 
lus  and  easy  nutriment.  Whea 
the  patient's  stomach  acquires  a 
little  strength^  a  new-laid  egg  mayr 
be  mixed  with  t'.ie  wliey,  or  given 
in  some  otlier  ibrm  that  may  be 
more  agreeable  to  his  palate.  Thus, 
he  may  iirogressively  return  to  a 
more  substantial  diet ;  so  tha/t,  by 
proper  care  and  cheerftil  so<nety, 
he  will  in  a  short  time  be  restored 
to  heaitli. 

HUNTING,  the  exercise,  or 
diversion  of  piy-suing  wild  quadru- 
peds, whether  those  ot  game  or 
prey. 

Hunting  has  at  all  times  been  a 
favourite  amuse  men t,  as  well  among 
the  rudest,  as  t!ie  most  polished 
nations.  Much,  however,  has  been 
said  both  for  and  against  the  con- 
tinuanqe  of  this  pradtice.  Tiie  late 
Frkdekic  the  Gieat,  of  Prussia, 
never  joii.ed  in  the  chace. — Where 
wdd,  or  noxious  animals  abound, 
or  where  the  objctt  of  hunting  is 
to  procure  the  necessary  supply  of 
food,  the  chace  is  doubtless  justifi- 
able. But,  when  it  is  attended 
with  such  miscliief  as  is  often  the 
case  in  highly  cultivated  districts, 
we  conceive,  it  ought  to  be  gra* 
dually  abolished.— Nor  should  it  be 
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urged  by  professional  sjwrtsmen, 
that,  without  being  chased,  w^id 
animals  would  multiply  in  such 
numbers  as  to  become  dangerous 
to  man  and  cattle.  This  plea, 
howe\Ter  spedous,  is  not  conclu- 
sive ;  because  we  are  in  possession 
df  various  methods  by  which  ani- 
mals of  prey  might  be  entrapped, 
taken,  or  otherwise  exterminated, 
•without  any  danger  or  inconve- 
nience to  the  huntsmen.  But, 
while  this  amusement  is  restrained 
•within  due  bounds,  and  not  carried 
to  such  extremes  as  are,  or  at  least 
were,  till  lately,  practised  in  France 
and  Germany,  we  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce unqualified  censure ;  espe- 
cially as  it  frequently  contributes  to 
tiie  health  and  vivacity  of  its  vota- 
ries. 

HuRR-BUR.     See  Burdock. 

Hurtle-berries.  See  Bil- 
berries. 

Hurt-sickle.  SeeCornBLUE- 

BOTTLE. 

HUSBANDRY,  striftly  speak- 
ing, comprehends  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  a  farmer,  or  a  man  who 
maintains  himself  and  family  by 
cultivating  the  earth. 

In  this  light,  husbandry  includes 
not  only  agriculture,  but  several 
other  branches  conneded  with  it. 
Of  this  description  are  the  rearing 
of  cattle ;  the  management  of  tlie 
dairy,  or  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese ;  the  treatment  of  bees ;  the 
raising  of  flax,  timber,  hops,  &c. 
To  these  may  be  added  horticul- 
ture, as  far  as  it  respefibs  orchards, 
and  the  making  of  cyder  and  per- 
ry ;  tlie  domestic  economy  of  the 
farm-house,  and  va'-ious  other  ob- 
je&R,  of  which  we  tieat  in  tlieir 
respeftive  order  of  the  alphabet. 

Such  are  the  numerous  branches 
which  demand  the  husbandman's 
attention  j  and  so  complicated  in- 
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deed  are  they,  as  to  call  ft>rtli  everf 
exertion  and  ingenuity,  tbr  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  dillerent 
operations,  ami  to  promote  theif 
more  or  less  ira])ortant  objeits. 
Hence  various  societies,  botli  pub- 
lic aad  private,  have  l)een  insti- 
tuted ;  which,  by  judiciou's  prehai- 
ums,  and  other  mocles  of  encoa- 
ragement,  have  advanced  Uns  in- 
teresting science  perhaps  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfeftion  of 
Vvhich  it  is  susceptible,  if  the  occa- 
sional diiference  of  opinion  were 
ultimately  settled.  We  siiall,  there- 
fore, subjoin  a  list  of  such  works 
as  will  amply  repay  the  time  and 
attention  which  may  be  spent  in 
perusing  them,  and  whidi  refled: 
lustre  and  credit  on  the  country  in 
whicli  they  have  been  published. 

The  CommuTiicatiojis  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  tlie  Transac 
tmis  of  the  Society  for  the  Encow 
ragement  of  Arts,  &c.  possess  the 
first  place  in  tlie  scale  of  merit. 
With  these  may  also  be  classed 
the  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath 
and  JVest  of  England  Society,  and 
Mr.  A.  Young's  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture; works  which  have  been 
carried  on  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
which  progressively  become  more 
interesting  and  useful. 

Beside  these  collective  and  na- 
tional works,  there  have  lately  ap- 
peared various  detached  treatises, 
relative  to  the  principal  branches  of 
liusbandry,  the  j>erusal  of  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable advantage.  Among  these 
are,  1.  Lord  Somerville's  Sys- 
tem followed  during  the  two  lasi 
Years,  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, &c.  (8vo.  pp.  300.  2d  edit. 
Miller,  ]  800) ;  a  work  n-plete  with 
information  and  philanthropic  pro- 
posals— 2.  Dr.  Anderson's  Es^ 
says  on  Agriculture  (Svo.  3  vols. 
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ll.  /'».)— 3.  The  same  pra^lical 
writer's  Rcaeaiinns  in  Agriculture, 
of  which  five  volumes  have  been 
already  published — 4.  Mr.  Elus's 
Husbandry  abridged  and  methodize 
ed  (8vo.  3  vols.  lOs,  6d.) — 5.  Mr. 
Harte'^  Essai/s  in  Husbandry 
(8vo.  5s.  6d.) — 6.  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's Experienced.  Farmer  (2  vols. 
8vo.  Robinsons,  179^)  >  a  work 
contaitiiag  a  variety  of  useful  hints 
and  diredtions.: — Much  valuable  \n- 
formation  may  also  be  collected 
from  the  New  Farmei's  Calendar 
(.5vo.  pp.619.  9^:  Symonds,  1800)j 
and  likewise  from  Mr.  Banis- 
tkr's  Synopsis  of  Husbandry  (8vo. 
pp.  47 i..  7s.  Robinsons,  1799), 
which  last-nientioned  work  is  ob- 
viously written  by  a  man  of  expe- 
rience. 

There  are  many  other  works  of 
merit  published  by  E.  gi.sh  wri- 
ters on  agriculture  3  but,  as  our 
narrow  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  specify  them,  we  cannot  con- 
clude tliis  article  better  than  in  the 
words  of  the  excellent  Lord  So- 
jtfERviLLE,  whose  name  we  have 
fi'equenlly  cited  :  "  Economy  (says 
this  enlightened  nobleman)  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  husbandry  :  when 
we  lost  sight  of  it,  plenty  deserted 
us ;  and  unless  it  be  speedily  re- 
curred to,  she  will  not  return.  May 
that  period,  when  of  necessity  we 
must  put  in  execution  some  plan 
for  the  relief  of  our  poor,  be  far 
from  us  !  May  vigorous  and  eco- 
nomical husbandry  prevail  through- 
out the  kingdom,  without  the  aid 
of  legislative  interference  '" 

HYACINTH,  or  Hyacinthus, 
L.  a  genus  of  perennial  plants, 
comprising  16  species,  one  of  which 
is  indigenous ;  namely,  the  Twn- 
scriptus,  English  Hyacinth,  or 
Harebell  Hyacinth  (Sdlla  nutans, 
or  Wild  Hyaciuth  oi  Dr,  Smith)  ; 
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it  grows  in  woods  and  liedges,  where 
it  flowers  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  fresh  roots  of  this  plant  are 
poisonous  j  but  it  appears  from  ex» 
periments,  that  they  may  be  ad- 
vantageously converted  into  starch. 

The  most  admired  of  the  exotic 
species  is  tlie  Orientalis,  or  Eastern 
Hyacinth,  which  is  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent,  and  with  success,  by 
the  florists  of  Holland,  whence  it 
has  been  lately  imported.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  odoriferous  flowers, 
and  has  several  hundred  varieties, 
the  price  of  which  is  from  three- 
pence to  201.  or  30I.  per  root ! 

The  hyacinth  is  a  hardy  plant, 
and  will  prosper  in  any  soil,  though 
the  more  delicate  varieties  require 
to  be  sheltered  during  the  severity 
of  winter.  Tliey  may  be  propa- 
gated either  from  the  seed,  or  by 
planting  off-sets  from  the  roots, 
in  autumn  5  in  which  latter  ease 
the  bulbs  ought  to  be  previously 
cleaned  and  dried. 

Hydrocbphalus..  See  Wa- 
ter in  the  head. 

HYDROMETER,  an  useful  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  gravity, 
density,  strength,  &c.  of  spirits,  or 
other  liquids, 

For  this  purjwse,  various  hydro- 
meters have  been  contrived  on  dif- 
ferent principles;  but  the  most  sim- 
ple of  which  appears  to  be  that  de^ 
vised  by  Mr.  William  Jones, 
mathematical  instrument  -  maker, 
Holborn.  It  requires  only  three 
weights  to  discover  the  strength  of 
spirits,  from  alkohol  down  to  wa- 
ter, and  is  adjusted  to  the  tempe- 
rate state  of  the  air,  or  to  60°  of 
Fahrenheit's tlierraometer.  Far-- 
ther,  as  an  alteration  of  this  tem- 
perature has  a  very  material  efteft 
on  the  gravity  of  spiiits,  by  causing 
them  to  appear  much  stronger  dur- 
iag  warm  weather,  aud  ti»e  reverse 
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in  cold  seasons,  it  was  formerly  re- 
quisite to  place  a  thermometer  in 
ti\e  spirits,  previously  to  immersing 
the  hydrometer,  and  to  make  a 
certain,  but  inaccurate,  allowance 
for  the  several  degrees  the  mercury 
may  be  above,  or  below,  the  tem- 
perature before  mentioned.  In  or- 
der to  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
Mr,  Jones  has  contrived  to  unite 
the  thermometer  with  his  instru- 
ment;  and,  from' experiment,  to 
adapt  the  divisions  to  the  different 
degrees  above  or  below  ihe  tempe- 
rate state.  Thus,  his  hydrometer 
is  rendered  easy  in  its  application, 
and  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
common  purposes  of  distdlersj  or 
dealers  in  spirits. 

Hydrophopia.  See  Bite  q/"a 
Mad  Dog. 

•  HYKES,  a  species  of  blankets, 
commonly  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Barbar}\  They  consist  of  a 
light  woollen  cloth,  woven  by  wo- 
men, who  condu6t  every  thread 
with  their  fingers,  and  without  the 
aid  of  a  shuttle.  This  manufac- 
ture appears  to  be  a  coarse  kind  of 
shawl,  and  is  the  more  remarka- 
ble, as  each  of  such  hykes  is  from 
five  to  six  yards  in  length,  and 
breadth:  it  forms  the  whole  ap- 
parel of  the  wretched  natives,  and 
serves  them  as  a  covering  for  their 
beds  during  the  night. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFEC- 
TION,' or  Hypochondriasis,  may 
be  defined  to  consist  in  a  corrupted 
state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
accompanied  with  languor,  dejec- 
tion of  mind,  and  fear  arising  from 
insufficient  reasons,  in  persons  of 
a  melancholy  disposition. 

Among  die  numerous  causes  con- 
tributing to  generate  this  torment- 
ii;g  affeftion,  the  most  frequent 
are,  acrimony  of  the  bile ;  pletho- 
f»i  ;»  preterastural  viscidity,   or 
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stagnation  of  the  blood  ;  arid  sup- 
pressions of  the  customary  evacua- 
tions. To  these  may  be  added  a.i 
hereditary  disposition  j  too  free  in- 
dulgence in  wine ;  repelled  erup- 
tions ;  violent  passions  of  the  mind, 
&c. 

Few  persons  of  a  sedentary  Ufa 
are  entirely  free  from  this  com- 
plaint; which,  if  negleded,  is  more 
troublesome  than  dangerous ;  but 
if  it  be  improperly  treated,  it  may 
occasion  various  diseases  of  a  more 
fatal  tendei'cy,  such  as  melan- 
choly, jaundice,  palsy,  apoplexy, 
&c. 

The  cure  or  removal  of  hypo 
chondriasis  must  be  attempted  by 
those  medicines  which  are  cal- 
culated to  counteract  occasional 
causes,  and  obviate  the  more  ur- 
gent symptoms :  hence  gentle  laxa- 
tives, aciddlated  and  chalybeate 
waters,  as  also  copious  draughts  of 
cold  water,  have  often  been  pro- 
du6tive  of  the  best  effects.  Emol- 
lients, diluents,  the  cold-bath,  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  and  exercise,  espe- 
cially riding  on  horseback,  if  judi- 
ciously resorted  to,  have  all  been 
found  of  service. 

Hypochondriac  patients  ought 
never  to  fast  long ;  their  diet  should 
be  solid  and  nourishing;  tliey  ought 
carefully  to  avoid  all  acescent  and 
flatulent  vegetables.  One  of  their 
principal  objefts,  however,  ought 
to  be  that  of  preserving  the  mind 
constantly  in  a  cheerful  and  serene 
state.  Nor  should  they  neglect  to 
rub,  if  possible,  the  whole  body, 
every  morning  and  evening,  for 
ten  minutes,  or  hunger,  with  coarse 
flannel  cloths. — Where  the  pa- 
tient's circumstances  can  support 
tlie  expence,  a  voyage  to  a  warmer 
climate  will  be  of  greater  advan- 
tage tlian  medicines ;  though  a  ri- 
gorous adherence  to  a  proper  diet 

and 
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nnd  regimen,  at  home,  may  also 
restore  his  health,  and  more  cer- 
tainly than  luxury  and  dissipation, 
abroad. 

HYSSOP,  or  Hi/ssop7is,  L.  a 
genus  of  exotic  plants,  comprising 
three  species,  the  principal  of  which 
is  the  nfficina/is,  or  Common  Hys- 
sop. It  grows  to  the  height  of 
18  inches  ;  is  a  very  hardy  plant, 
jmd  mny  be  propagate!  either  by 
slips  or  cuttings,  or  by  seeds.  The 
leaves  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  taste :  they  are  par- 
ticularly recommended  in  humoural 
asthmas,  coughs,  and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  breast  and  lungs  :  be- 
ing supposed  powerfully  to  promote 
expeftoration. — According  to  Ray, 
these  leaves  are  of  great  service 
when  applied  in  cataplasms  to 
bruises,  the  pain  of  which  they 
speedily  mitigate,  and  at  the  same 
time  disperse  every  mark,  or  spot, 
from  the  part  affefted. 

HYSTERICS,  a  spasmodic  or 
convulsive  disease,  to  which  fe- 
males chiefly  are  subjed.  It  at- 
tacks them  at  uncertain  intervals, 
and  is  usually  preceded  by  a  languor 
and  debility  of  the  whole  frame. 
There  is  a  violent  pain  in  the  head  ; 
the  eyes  become  dim,  and  shed  in- 
voluntar}'-  tears  :  a  sensation  is  felt 
similar  to  that  of  a  globe  ris  ng  from 
the  lower  part  of  tlie  abdomen  to 
the  stomach  ;  and,  at  lengtli,  it 
reaches  the  throat,  where  it  pro- 
duces a  sense  of  suffocation,  a  diffi- 
culty both  of  breathing  and  swal- 
lowing, while  it  is  accompanied 
with  great  pains  in  the  lower  belly. 

The  general  cause  of  hysterics 
is  supposed  to  consist  in  too  great 
a  degree  of  mobility  and  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system  :  whatever 
tends  to  ener\T.te  the  body,  may 
induce  this  complaint.  Such  are 
excessive  heat,  cold,  terrT>r5  fear^ 
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grief,  rage,  acrid  humours,  ill 
smells,  scorbutic  afFe6tions,  and 
glandular,  obstru6tions.  Hence  .if 
chiefly  attacks  females  of  weak, 
relaxed  habits,  though  a  few  in- 
stances have  occurred,  in  whictf 
men  have  also  been  afFefted, 

Notwithstanding  the  very  alarm- 
ing nature  of  this  disorder,  it  sel- 
dom terminates  fatally,  unless  from 
erroneous  treatment.  It,  however, 
admits  pnly  of  palliation,  as  it  has 
but  in  few  instances  been  complete- 
ly removed.  The  chief  objett  is 
to  counteract  or  prevent  the  pecu-. 
liar  convulsive  affection  which  im- 
mediately precedes  the  attack.  And 
though  we  are  in  possession  of  a 
remely,  sufficiently  powerful  to' 
cffd6t  that  desirable  purpose,  yet 
great  circumspe6tion  is  required  irx 
its  use  ;  as,  otherwise,  the  conse-, 
quences  might  be  more  distressing 
than  the  disease.  This  medicine 
is  laudanum ;  which,  judiciously 
administered,  checks  the  most  vio- 
lent paroxysms  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  cannot  accomplish  a  cure. 
Hence  asa-foetida  may  be  given 
with  greater  advantage,  though  it 
disagrees  with  some  persons,  and 
occasions  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
vomiting.  Ipecacuanha,  taken  fre- 
quently in  small  doses,  has  some- 
times been  attended  with  success. 
To  these  may  be  added  eledricity, 
Peruvian  bark;  fetid  matters  pre- 
sented to  the  organ  of  smell,  such 
as  burning  feathers,  or  tlie  smoke 
of  sulphur,  and  the  application  of 
aether,  strong  volatile  alkali,  or 
other  punger.t  matters  to  the  nos- 
trils. Relief  has  also  been  obtained 
by  the  sudden  affiision  of  cold 
water  on  tlie  face  and  hands,  but 
more  frequently  from  the  applica- 
tion of  warm  water,  especially  to 
the  feet  and  legs. — In  order  to  ef- 
fect a  radical  cure^  it  will  be  re- 
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quisite  to  resort  to  chalybeates, 
mineral  waters,  or  other  tonics, 
and  especially  to  the  cold  bath, 
where  the  constitution  can  support 
it.  The  diet  of  hysteric  patients 
ought  to  be  light  and  nourishing  ; 
they  should  carefully  avoid  what- 
ever tend*  to  relax  the  bowels  or 
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debilitate  the  system.  Gentle  exer* 
cise,  and  cheerful  society,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  neglefted. 
Thus,  by  proper  attention,  this 
painful  malady  may  possibly  in  the 
course  of  time  be  removed  ;  or  at 
least  so  far  palliated,  that  its  attacks 
will  be  less  frequent  and  violent. 


I.  and  J. 


JACK,  a  well-known  machine 
for  raising  timber,  or  other  ponde- 
rous bodies. 

Although  numerous  accidents 
almost  daily  happen  in  using  the 
common  jacks,  for  want  of  a  con- 
trivance to  prevent  the  machine 
from  taking  a  retrograde  course,  if 
the  weight  should,  from  any  cir- 
cumstance, overbalance  the  power. 


no  attempts  have  till  lately  been 
made,  to  proteft  the  workmen  on 
such  occasions.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  supply  this  deficiency  in 
mechanics,  as  far  as  our  opportuni- 
ties will  admit,  we  offer  the  annex- 
ed cut  to  the  consideration  of  those 
readers  who  are  not  yet  acquainted 
with  the  improvement  it  repre- 
sents. 
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This  machine  was,  in  the  year 
1794,  presented  to  the  Soriety  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Sec.  by 
Mr,  Mo  COCK,  of  Southwark,  for 
■which  he  was  vewarded  with  a  pre- 
mium of  20  guineas. 
Description  of  t lie  Cut  of  Mr.  Mo- 

cocka-   Improved  Machine  for 

raising  large  weights. 

A  A,  are  the  double  handles  of 
the  winch, 

B,  represents  the  large  tooth- 
ed wheel,  in  which  the  pinion  on 
the  axis  C  works. 

D,  a  ratchet-wheel. 

E,  the  click,  or  pall,  which  falls 
into  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet,  and 
thus  prevents  the  machine  from 
running  back,  in  case  the  weight 
should  at  any  time  overcome  tlie 
power. 

F,  the  rack,  as  appears  in  jacks  of 
the  common  construdion. 

From  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Mo- 
cock's  jack  with  those  in  common 
use,  the  former  ditfers  from  the 
latter  only  in  one  respeft ;  namely, 
that,  in  the  improved  machine,  a 
pall,  or  chick,  and  ratchet,  are  ap- 
plied in  such  a  manner  as  to  stop  the 
ipachine  in  the  case  above  mention- 
ed, and  thus  to  preventthose  melan- 
choly accidents  which  frequently 
occur,  especially  on  board  of  ships 
engaged  in  aftion;  when,  from  in- 
attention, or  negle<9:  in  fixing  the 
hooks,  or  from  any  otiicr  cause, 
the  common  jacks  fail :  and,  as  the 
difference  in  its  mechanism  is  not 
material,  the  improvement  may  be 
easily  applied  to  the  instruments 
already  manufadured. 

Jack-by-the-hedge,  See  Gar- 
lic Hedge  Mustard. 

JACK-DAW,  or  Corvus  mone- 
dulp,  L.  a  notorious  bird,  that  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  It  breeds  in 
cteeples,  old  castles,  and  on  loft/ 
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rocks,  where  the  females  deposit 
five  or  six  eggs. 

The  jack-daw  is  a  gregarious 
bird,  feeding  on  inse«Sts,  seeds,  and 
grain.  It  is  equally  mischievous 
in  the  fields  as  well  as  in  tlie  gar- 
dens, and  is  so  prone  to  stealing, 
that  it  carries  away  more  tliau  is 
necessary  for  its  subsistence.  Hence 
various  methods  have  been  con- 
trived for  taking  this  depredrator  : 
one  of  the  most  effeitual  is  that 
pra6ti^ed  in  some  parts  of  England, 
and  which  is  so  ingenious^  Uiat  it 
deserves  to  be  more  generally 
known. 

A  stake,  about  five  feet  long,  is 
first  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  ^ 
the  upper  point  is  previously  made 
so  sharp  that  no  bird  can  possibly 
settle  on  it.  Within  a  foot  of  the 
top  is  bored  a  hole,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  through 
which  a  stick  is  put,  about  eight 
inches  in  length.  A  horse-hair 
noose  is  next  fixed  to  a  thin  wand 
made  of  hazel,  which  is  passed 
through  the  hole;  the  remainder 
being  left  open  beneath  the  trans- 
verse stick.  The  odier  end  of  the 
hazel  rod  is  then  introduced  into 
another  hole  in  the  stake  near  the 
ground,  where  it  is  fastened.  The 
stake  should  now  be  placed  in  a 
situation  which  is  frequented  by  the 
bird  in  quest  of  food,  when  he  will 
consequently  be  induced  to  alight 
on  it ;  but,  on  finding  the  point 
too  sliarp,  he  will  probably  settle 
on  the  little  transverse  stick:  as  this 
Sinks  with  his  weight,  his  leg  will 
be  effe6tn:illy  secured  in  the  noose. 

JALAP,  in  medicine,  the  root  of 
the  Convolvulus  Jalafipa,  L,  aa 
exotic  species  of  bindweed. 

This  root  is  imported  in  trans- 
verse slices  from  Xalapa,  in  South 
America.  The  best  pieces  are  corn- 
pad, 
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pa-*^,  hafd,  irdghtyi  of  a  dark'co- 
iour,  and  have,  black  striated  cir- 
^1«.  It  is  fretjuently  mixed  with 
slices  of  bryohy-ioot,  whirh,  how- 
Aver,  may  be  easily  distinguished 
by  their  paler  colour  and  pott)iis 
lexture. 

Jalap  possesses  no  smell;'  and 
leaves  very  little  taste  upon  the 
tongue;  but,  wiien  swallowed.,  it' 
afFeft^  the  throat  with  a  sense  of 
Jjeat,  and  occasions  a  plentilul  dis- 
charge.of  saliva.  It  is  advanta- 
geously employed  in  various  di.^'or- 
d.ers,  "but  chiefly  as  a  purgative; 
for  which  purpose  from  15  to  30 
graitis,  and  upwards^  are  taicen  in 
powder:  its  a6iiou,  in  general,  is 
mild,  without  causing  nausea,  in' 
gripes,  except  in  hot,  bilious  habits, 
a:!d  hypochondriacal  cases:  nor 
.should  it  be  indiscriminately  given 
to  children  and  young  j)ersons, 
wlwe  bowels  it  re  axes,  and'  at 
length  destroys  the  appetite. 

James's  Powders.  See 'Fe- 
ver-to wders.- 

JAPANNING,  the  art  of  var- 
nishing and  drawing  ligures  on 
■wood,  in  the  manner  pra6li«ed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  and  other 
parts  of  India.  It  may  be  applied 
to  almost  every  substance  tliat  i.s 
dry  and  rigid  ;  such  as  leather,  me- 
tals, and  ^ven  paper,  previously 
ac!a].ted  to  the  purpose. 

If  w  c(jd  or  metals  are  to  be  ja- 
panned, it  is  sufficient  that  their 
surface  be  smooth  and  clean  ;  but 
leather  requires  to  be  carefully 
strained  en  frames,  to  prevent  it 
from  cracking,  and  constqutndy 
parting  with  the  coats  of  varnish. 
Paper  is  n.annged  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, ar.d  is  generally  coated  over 
with  some  kind  of  she.  The  japan 
is  thtn  laid  on;  but  as  this  art  is 
in  the  hands  o^  extensive  manufac- 
turc§j  and  is,  besides^  too  expensive 
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to  be  praftlsed  for  amusernent,  wff 
shall  only  mention  a  patent  whicli 
was  lately  granted  to  Mr.  Joseph 
EvKg,  of  Sheffiell,  fur  a  jnethod  of 
irfipressing  japan  upon  the  orna- 
mented handles  of  knives,  and  other 
articles. — His  process  is  very  sim- 
ple :  as  soon  as  the  pattern  is  im- 
pressed on  the  handle,  &c.  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  press  (being  pre- 
viously marked,  so  that  it  n>ay  be 
replaced  in  the  same  situation),  and 
the  japan  is  laid  on.  The  press  is 
then  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
the  japanned  article  returned  to  it ; 
by  which  means  the  varnish  is 
pressed  in,  rendered  more  firm, 
and  made  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polish.  This  metliod  is  appli- 
cable to  ornamented  handles  of 
knives,  forks,  &c.  made  of  wood  or 
paper,  in  imitation  of  carved  horn, 
or  bone. — See  Varnish. 

JASMINE,  or  Jess  A  MINE-TREE, 
Jasminum,  L.  a  beautiful  exotic 
plant,  consisting  of  C)  species,  three 
of  which  are  reared  in  England, 
viz. 

1.  The  officinale,  or  Common 
White  Jasmine,  with  shrubby,  slen- 
der, long  stalks  and  branches,  which 
grow,  when  supported,  to  the  height 
of  ]  5  or  20  feet  :  it  has  numerous 
white  flowers,  that  blow  at  the  ex- 
tremities or  points,  and  emit  a  very 
agreeable  od(;ur,  especially  in  the 
evening. — The  Italians  prepare  a 
fragrant  oil  I'rom  these  flowers,  by 
the  following  easy  process :  Cotton- 
wool is  previously  soaked  in  bon- 
duc-oil  (Oleuw  Behei)),  which  pos- 
sesses no  flavour  whatever ;  a  thin 
layer  of  such  cOttdn  is  then  placed 
in  a  glass  vessel,  and  a  stratum  of 
flowers  over  it ;  another  parcel  of 
cotton  is  spread  over  the  latter,  and 
tl.is  alternate  stratification  repeated 
every  day,  i\\  the  oii  is  comp  etely 
salmated  with  the  grateful  odour 
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of  jessnmlne ;  when  the  whole  is 
carefully  expressed.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  neither  spirits  nor 
water  will  combine  with  this  fa- 
vourite perfume ;  and  that  there  is 
no  other  metliod  of  fixing  it  than 
by  means  of  vegetable  oils. 
"■  2,  The  fruticans,  or  Shrubby 
.«^^smine,  which  has  long,  shrubby, 
^^iling  stalics  and  branches,  on  the 
sides  and  ends  of  which  appear  yel- 
low flowers,  in  the  month  of  June. 
This  species  is  remarkable  for  the 
numerous  suckers  which  spring 
from  its  roots,  and  overspread  the 
adjoining  ground,  if  they  be  not  an- 
nually taken  up  :  its  branches  and 
leaves  impart  a  fine  citron  colour 
to  cloth  previously  immersed  in 
alum-water;  but  solutions  of  tin  and 
bismuth  produce  a  much  brighter 
Siiiade. 

3.  The  humile,  or  Dwarf  Yel- 
low Jasmine,  has  firm  stalks,  low 
bushy  branches,  and  produces  yel- 
low flowers  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  whole  plant  yields  a  fine  olive 
colour,  if  the  wool  or  cloth  be  first 
prepared  in  a  solution  of  green  vi- 
triol. 

■  All  these  species  thrive  in  our 
gardens,  and  are  easily  propagated 
by  layers  and  cuttings ;  but  they 
require  a  warm,  and  ratlier  humid, 
soil.  Beautiful  shrubs  may  be  pro- 
duced, by  inoculating  the  first  spe- 
cies with  that  called  granclifioruni, 
or  the  Great -flowered  Catalonian 
Jasmine. 

JAUNDICE,  or  laerus,  a  dis- 
ease in  which  the  skin  and  eyes  are 
yellow ;  the  feces  of  a  whitish  co- 
lour; and  the  urine  of  a  dark  red 
hue,  tinging  cloth,  or  other  sub- 
stances immersed  in  it,  of  a  yellow- 
ish shade. 

Various  causes  produce  this  ob- 
stinate disease  ;  such  as  a  very  di- 
luted and  acrid  state  of  the  bile; 
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indurated  swellings  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  the  colic,  when  occasioned 
by  eating  unripe  fruit ;  accumula- 
tions of  Immours  near  the  liver; 
suppression  of  the  natural  evacua- 
tions, &c.  It  may  also  arise  from 
Coarse  and  unwholsome  food ;  as 
well  as  from  the  effefts  of  fear, 
terror,  anger,  or  any  other  passion ; 
and  likewise  from  suddenly  drink- 
ing cold  water,  while  the  body  is 
overheated. 

Persons  of  a  sedentary  life  and 
sanguine  temperament,  especially 
females,  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  the  jaundice.  Even  infants  be- 
come subjeiil  to  the  disease,  if  the 
breast  be  given  them,  while  the 
mother  is  under  the  influence  of 
passion. 

The  chief  obje^l,  in  curing  the 
jaundice,  is  to  remove  t!;e  cause 
whicii  occasions  the  accumulations 
of  bile  and  humours  at  the  liver; 
but,  as  it  is  very  diflicuJt  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  that  cause,  various  means 
ought  to  be  employed,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  If,  however, 
the  jaundice  arise  from  indurated  / 
swellings  in  the  viscera,  it  is  seldom 
curable ;  yet,  as  this  symptom  can- 
not always  be  discovered,  the  most 
judicious  method  will  be  that  of 
treating  the  disorder  conformably 
to  the  manner  praftised  in  calculous 
aiTe<.'tions,  or  tfie  stone;  with  a 
view  to  dissolve  the  concretions, 
and  to  prevent  their  future  accu- 
mitlation.  For  this  purpose,  gen- 
tle emetics  should  be  irequently 
taken,  and  constant  exercise  on 
horseback ;  which,  from  their  con- 
cussion of  the  viscera,  dislodge  the 
obstrudting  matter,  and  thus  re- 
move the  complaint.  But,  if  there, 
be  any  tendency  to  intlaramation, 
the  patient  ought  to  lose  a  Httle 
blood,    previously  to    taking  any 

euic- 
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cmBties.  Should,  however,  no  re- 
lief be  obtained  after  two  or  three 
vomits  have  been  aciiiiinistered,  it 
•will  be  advisable  to  delay  tlieir  re- 
pet  iiioii. 

Honey,  antiscorbutics,  aroma- 
tjcs,  bitters,  blisters  applied  to  the 
regions  of  the  liver,  have  all  been 
found  serviceable  in  the  cure  of  the 
,  jaundice,  i^ut,  if  these  remedies 
fail,  as  itt  cases  of  scirrhous  and 
glaildular  concretions,  recourse  can 
only  be  had  to  such  medicines  as 
may  j)alliate  tlie  symptoms.  Of 
.thLs  nature  are  diuretics  (wliich 
see)  ;  though,  if  the  pain  or  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin  be  violent,  opiates 
nxunt  be  resorted  to  5  and,  if  the 
blood  has  a  tendency  to  dissolution, 
it  must  be  connteraded  by  proj^er 
ajiiiseptics,  conjoined  with  the  in- 
terniil  use  of  sal  iunmoniac.  When 
the  disorder  was  suspe»5ted  to  arise 
from  a  rheumatic  cause.  Dr.  Sellb 
successfully  prescribed  the  sulphu- 
rated oil  of  turpentine,  in  combina- 
tion with  vitriolic  aether  j  a  power- 
ful medicine,  which  has  even  ex- 
pelled biliary  concretions.  Should 
it,  however  (as  often  happens), 
spontaneously  disappear,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  prevent  its  return, 
by  a  coarse  of  tonic  remedies, 
and  especially  tlie  Peruvian  bark, 
Tlie  waters,  of  Harrogate,  Batli, 
and  Pyrmont,  will  also  be  found 
very  serviceable ;  and,  if  the  patient 
have  no  opportunity  of  bathing  in 
them,  afi'usions  of  common  water 
may,  according  to  Dr.  SiMS,  be 
advantageously  substituted. 

The  diet  of  persons  afteded  with 
the  jaundice,  ought  to  be  light, 
cool,  and  diluent ;  consisting  chiefly 
of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vegetables  : 
many  have  been  eftedually  cured 
by  living  for  several  days  on  raiu 
eggs  alone.  Butter-inilk,  whey 
sweetened  with  ^oney,  gr  decoc- 
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tions  of  marsh -mallow  roots,  ani 
other  aperient  vegetables,  ought' to> 
constitute  the  whole  of  tlieir  drink. 
Gentle  aud  daiiy  exercise  in  the 
open  air  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected}  while  the  mind  should 
be  kept  serene  and  cheerful. 

Jaundice,  in  horses,  a  disorder 
which  is  by  farriers  usually  called 
the  yelloivs.  It  is  divided  into  two 
species,  the  j^eUow  and  the  Hack. 
In  the  former  kind,  the  whites  of 
the  anim;U's  eyes  assume  a  yellowish 
cast ;  his  tongue  and  his  lips  als» 
partake  of  the  san^e  colour,  though 
in  a  slighter  degsee.  In  the  black 
jaundice,  tliose  parts  are  tinged 
with  a  blackish  hue.  The  remedy 
commonly  adn^inistered  for  tlue 
cure  of  this  malady,  consists  of 
one  ounce  of  mithridale  (which 
see)  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of 
strv)ng  beer,  and  given  warm  to 
tlie  animal  affeded,  once  in  twelve 
hours :  by  continuing  these  draughts 
for  a  few  days,  the  distempei  gc-< 
neraily  disappears. 

The  jaundice  also  attacks  sheep, 
and  imparts  a  yellowish  cast  to  their 
skins.  It  may4?e  cured,  according 
to  Prof.  BRABLEi-,  by  giving  then\ 
internally  some  stale  human  urinCj, 
at  frequent  intervals, 

JAW,  or  Jaw-bone,  i^^na- 
tomy,  is  the  bone  which  contain^ 
the  teeth  witliin  their  sockets. 

The  jaw  is  liable  to  a  variety 
of  disorders,  occasioned  by  colds 
or  otlier  accidents  :  the  most  fatal 
are,  l.  The  dislocated  and  frac- 
tured jaw,  the  treatment  of  which, 
being  merely  chirurgical,  is  foreign 
to  our  purpose  5  and,  2,  the  Lock- 
ed Jaw,  01'  Trismus  traumaticuSf 
which  is  a  spasmodic  rigidity  chiefly 
of  the  under  jaw. 

This  alarming  complaint  attacks 

jpersons  of  all  ages,   and  is  fre- 

i^uemly  fatal  in  the  liast  and  West 

ludieft. 
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ladieB.  It  is  geaeraliy  occasioned 
by  sudden  colds  ;  wounds  of  the 
xjei'ves,  and  nervous  parts  of  the 
body,  however  slight ;  drawing  of 
the  teeth,  and  aflfeftions  of  the 
gullet  or  wind -pipe. — 'Suppression 
of  the  erysipelas  or  rose,  hysterics, 
riiemnatism,  worms,  and  the  bite 
of  venomous  serpents,  are  among 
the  many  causes  of  this  dangerous 
disorder. 

Opiates  administered  in  large 
doses  hav^e,  in  some  cases,  been 
successfully  employed  ;  tiiough  the 
same  medicine  will  also  produce 
this  malady.  The  warm  bath,  elec- 
tricity, the  free  use  of  musk,  oil 
of  amber,  and  asa-foetida,  together 
witii  amputation  of  the  wounded 
part,  if  there  be  the  least  symptom 
of  mortification,  have  all  been  found 
ctf  occasional  service.  In  hot  cli- 
jDates,  Dr.  Lind  recommemls  im- 
mersion in  cold  water  ;  and  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions 
nj  the  Ameiican  Philosopldcal  So- 
ciety, M.  Tallmann  advises  at- 
ftision  of  cold  water  on  the  body 
of  the  afflided.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  tills  spasmodic  disease, 
the  patient  can  only  receive  sus- 
tenance through  his  teeth,  or  by 
means  of  nutritive  clysters.  His 
food  ought,  therefore,  to  consist  of 
the  most  nourishing  broths  and  jel- 
Hes  :  thus,'  by  the  judicious  ap- 
plication of  tlie  ditferent  remedies 
above  stated,  and  by  carefully  avoid- 
ing to  take  cold,  the  locked  jaw- 
may  pi-obably  be  restored  to  its 
former  situation,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

JAY,  or  Corvtis  glandarius,  L. 
a  well-known  British  bird,  remarka- 
tle  for  its  beauty.  It  is  about  13 
inches  in  length ;  its  forehead  is 
■tvhite,  streaked  with  black ;  the 
iiead  is  covered  with  a  tuft  of  long 
^feathers,  which  the  bird  ere6ts  at 
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pleasure  into  the  fonti  of  a  crest : 
the  whole  t^eck,  back,  breast  and 
belly,  are  of  a  faint  pui'j^e  colour, 
intermixed  with  grey. 

Jays  build  chiefly  in  woods, 
where  they  construct  their  nests 
with  sticks,  ribres  of  roots,  and 
tender  twigs,  in  which  the  females 
deposit  from  five  to  six  eggs  of  a 
dark  olive  colour.  They  teed  on 
acorns,  as  well  as  every  kind  of 
grain,  and  are  verj'  mischievous, 
frequently  destroying  young  chick- 
ens and  eggs :  nor  do  they  spars 
birds  that  have  been  caught  in  a 
trap,  or  entangled  in  bird-lime. — 
The  most  effecitual  method  of  tak- 
ing them  is  that  already  pointed 
out  in  the  article  Jack-daw. 

ICE,  a  solid,  transparent,  and 
brittle  body,  formed  of  some  fluid 
matter  by  the  power  of  cold,  or, 
iTiore  properly  speaking,  by  the  al)- 
straftion  of  heat. 

Ice  concretes  generally  on  the 
surface  of  water ;  but  this  effect 
frequently  varies  under  different 
circumstances.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  there  are  three 
species  of  ice:  1.  That  which  i^ 
formed  on  the  surface.  2.  Ano- 
tlier  kind,  v/hich  congeals  in  the 
middle  of  the  water,  and  bears 
some  resemblance  to  small  hail ; 
and,  3.  Ground-ice,  that  is  pro- 
duced at  the  bottom ;  csjjecially 
where  it  meets  with  any  fibrous 
substance  to  which  it  may  adhere. 
The  last  s])ecies  is  full  of  irregular 
cells  ;  and,  on  account  of  its  infe- 
rior Kpecific  gravity,  it  produces 
many  singular  cfleds,  by  bringing 
up  heavy  bodies  from  the  bottonr 
of  the  water  in  which  it  is  formed. 
The  ice  that  concretes  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  water,  rises  to  tJie  top, 
where  it  unites  into  large  masses  : 
the  formation,  however,  both  of 
thJi,  and  of  tlie  gromid-ice,  take's 

place 
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place  only  during  intense  and  sud- 
den frosts,  in  shallow  waters, 
the  surface  of  which  is  disturbed 
either  by  the  wind  or  the  current 
of  a  stream,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
easily  consolidated. 

In  many  countries,  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  renders  ice  not  only 
a  desirable,  but  even  a  necessary 
article :  hence  it  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  some  importance  to  procure 
it  in  a  cheap  and  easy  manner. — ^ 
For  tliis  purpose,  in  the  East  In- 
dies, three  or  four  pits  are  dug  on 
a  large  open  plain,  each  of  which 
is  about  thirty  feet  square,  and 
two  feet  deep;  the  bottoms  are 
covered  to  the  depth  of  ei^ht  or 
ten  inches  with  dried  straw,  or 
the  stems  of  sugar-canes.  On  this 
bed  are  arranged,  in  rows,  a  num- 
ber of  unglazed  pans  made  of 
porous  earth,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  deep,  which  are  filled 
about  sun-SLt,  with  water  that  has 
been  boiled  and  become  cool. — 
Early  in  the  morning,  a  coat  of  ice 
is  found  on  the  pans,  which  is 
broken  by  striking  an  iron  hook 
into  its  centre,  and  then  conveyed 
in  baskets  to  the  place  of  preserva- 
tion. 

The  most  expeditious  method, 
however,  of  producing  ice,  con- 
sists in  a  combination  ut  sal  amvio- 
niac  with  nitre.  It  was  tirst  dis- 
covered by  BoERHAAVE,  whosc 
experiments  were  repeated  and 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Walker,  apo- 
thecary 10  the  Radclitle  Infirmary, 
Oxford;  but  he  found  that  his 
thermometer  sunk  32°  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sal  ammoniac,  when  Boer- 
haave's  fell  only  28°  :  nitre  alone 
reduced  it  to  1C>°.  On  mixing  the 
two  salts,  in  equal  proportions,  the 
power  of  generating  cold  was  con- 
siderably increased)    so  Uiat  the 
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water  was  cooled  to  22*,  while' 
the  thermometer  stood  at  47°  in 
the  open  air.  By  adding  some 
powder  of  the  same  composition, 
and  immersing  in  the  mixture  two 
small  phials  filled  with  water,  be 
found  it  in  a  short  time  frozen. 

Having  observed  that  Glauber  s 
salt,  when  it  retains  the  water  of 
crystallization,  produces  cold  in  a 
state  of  solution,    Mr.   Walker; 
inade  an  experiment  of  ks  etfeds 
when  mixed  with  the  other  salts 
before  mentioned  ;  in  consequence 
of  which    the  thermometer  sunk 
from  69°  to  19°,  and  he  obtained 
ice,  while  tlie  thermometer  stood 
as  high   as  '/OP. — Lastly,  by  pre- 
viously immersing  t!.e  salts  in  tiie 
water  of  one  mixture,   and  thea 
making  another  of  the  cooled  ma- 
terials, he  was  able   to   sink   the- 
mercury  in   the    thermometer   to 
64".     Thus,  he  froze  a  mixture  of 
spirit  of  wine  and  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  of  th.e  latter  to 
one  of  the  former ;  and,  by  adding 
a  quantity  of  the  cooled  materials 
to  the  mixture  in  wliich  tliis  was 
frozen,  the  quick-silver  fell  to  the 
extraordinary  depth  of  69  degrees.  • 
.     Various  other  methods  of  pro- 
curing artificial  ice  have  been  con- 
trived, particularly  by  the  aid  of 
aether  ;  but  that  volatile  .spirit  is 
too  expensive  for   domestic  pur- 
poses, and  a  satisfactcfry  account 
of  the  process  would  exceed  our 
limits. 

Ice  has  lately  also  been  intro- 
duced into  medicine ;  and  its  ex- 
ternal application  was  attended 
with  success  in  various  disorders, 
especially  in  typhus  fever,  acute 
rheumatism,  strangulated  ruptures, 
and  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  after  proper  evacuations  had 
preceded.  It  has  likewise  been, 
advantageously  eiTiplo}ed  for  re* 
moving 
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moving  a  retention  of  urine  j  and 
an  instance  lately  occurred,  in. 
which  a  person  was  effeiSlualiy  re- 
lieved., by  immersing  his  legs  tor 
five  minutes  in  a  pailful  of  ice  and 
water  taken  fresh  from  the  river. 
At  first,  it  occasioned  intense  pain, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  pa-, 
tient  had  retired  to  bed,  his  com- 
plaint was  alleviated  j  and,  in  the 
course  of  twelve  hours,  he  was 
perfe6tly  restored. — Such  a  power- 
ful remedy,  however,  should  be  re- 
sorted to  only  mider  medical  sa- 
perintcndance. 

IcE-BoAT.     See  vol.  i.    p.  2gg. 

Ice-cream,  is  prepared  by  mix- 
ing tliree  parts  of  cream  with  one 
part  of  the  juice  or  jam  of  raspber- 
ries, currants,  &c.  The  mixture  is 
then  well  beaten ;  and,  after  being 
strained  through  a  cloth,  is  poured 
into  a  pewter  mould  or  vessel,  add- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  lemon-juice. 
The  mould  is  now  covered,  and 
plunged  in  a  pail  about  two-thirds 
full  of  ic?,  into  which  two  handfuls 
of  salt  should  be  previously  scatter- 
ed. The  vessel  containing  the  cream 
is  then  briskly  agitated  for  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  after  which  it  is  suf- 
fered to  stand  for  a  similar  space 
of  time}  the  agitation  is  then  re- 
peated, and  the  cream  allowed  to 
subside  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  mould,  and  sent 
to  table. 

Ice-house,  a  repository  for  the 
preservation  ot  ice  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

The  situation  of  an  ice-house 
ought  to  be  towards  the  south-east, 
on  account  of  the  advantage  of  the 
morning  sun  in  expelling  the  damp 
air,  wiiich  is  far  more  prejudicial  to 
it  than  warmth.  The  best  soil  on 
which  such  a  house  can  be  ere«l:ted, 
is  a  chalk-hill,  or  declivity,  as  it  will 
•ondud  the  waste  water,  withsut 
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t^je  aid  of  any  artificial  drain  ;  but 
vyhere  such  land,  cannot  be  pro-- 
cured,  a  loose  stony  earth,  or  gra- 
velly soil  on  a  descent,  is  prefera,h]p; 
to  any  other. 

Fx)r  the  construiStion  of  an  ice- 
house, a  spot  should  be  selefiedr 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the , 
dwelling-house.  ,  A  cavity  is  then 
to  be  dug  in  the  form  of  an  invert- 
ed cone,  the  botloni  being  concave, 
so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  for  the 
reception  of  wastp  water.  Should 
the  soil  render  it  necessar}'  to  con- 
struft  a  drain,  it  will  be  advisa- 
ble to  extend  it  to  a  considerable 
length,  or,  at  least,  so  far  as  to  open 
at  the  side  of  tlie  hill  or  declivity, , 
or  into  a  well.  An  air-trap  sh.ould . 
.likc\^Ise  be  formed  in  the  drain,  by 
sinking  the  latter  so  much  lower  in . 
that  opening  as  it  is  high,  and  by 
fixing  a  partition  from  the  top,  for 
the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  into 
the  water  of  the  drain,  by  which 
means  the  air  will  be  completely 
excluded  from  the  well.  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  brick-piers  must 
now  be  forrned  in  the  sides  of  the 
ice-house,  for  the  support  of  a 
cart-wheel,  winch  should  be  laid 
with  its  convex  side  upwards,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  tlie  ice  ; 
and  which  ought  to  be  covered 
with  hurdles  and  straw,  to  atibrd 
a  drain  for  the  malted  ice. 

The  sides  and  dome  of  the  cone 
should  be  about  nine  inches  thick,- 
the  forn^cr  being  constructed'  of 
steened  hick- work,  that  is,  with- 
out mortar,  and  wit!)  the  bricks 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of 
the  work.  The  vacant  space  be- 
hind ought  to  be  filled  up  with 
gravel,  or  loose  stones,  in  order 
that  tlie  water  oozing  through  the 
sides  may  the  more  easily  be  con- 
duced into  the  well.  The  doors 
of  the  ice-house  skould  likewise  be 

so 
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SO  formed  ns  to  shut  closely  ;  and 
bundles  of  straw  ought  always  to 
be  phced  before  the  inner  door, 
for  the  more  effedtual  exclusion  of 
air. 

The  ice  to  be  deposited  in  this 
building,  should  be  rollefted  during 
thefrost ;  broken  into  small  pieces  ; 
and  properly  rammed  down,  in 
strata  of  about  one  foot  thick,  so 
that  it  may  become  one  complete 
body:  —  in  those  seasons  when 
sufficient  quantities  of  ice  cannot 
be  procured,  snow  may  be  substi- 
tuted, and  preserved  in  a  similar 
manner. 

JELLY,  a  form  of  food,  pre- 
pared either  from  the  juice  of  ripe 
fruits,  boiled  to  a  proper  consistence 
with  sugar  ;  or  without  it,  from 
the  flesh,  intestines,  or  bones  of 
animals,  which  are  stewed  so  as 
to  become  perfe6tly  stiff  and  firm 
when  cold. 

The  jellies  of  fruits  are  cooling, 
and  acescent}  in  all  disorders  of 
the  first  passages,  they  are  of  emi- 
nent sei-vice,  especially  when  di- 
luted with  water. — On  the  other 
hand,  those  prepared  from  animal 
substances  are  very  nourishing,  and 
useful  to  invalids.  They  ought, 
however,  to  be  uniformly  made 
of  young  meat ;  as  the  flesh  of 
old  qui^drupeds  and  birds  is  hard, 
tough,  and  produ6tive  of  a  thick 
glutinous  jelly,  which  is  extremely 
difficult  of  digestion. 
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A  wholesome  jelly  may  be  ob- 
tained by  boiling  a  large  portion  of 
blanched  oats,  with  some  harts- 
horn shavings  and  currants,  tf^e- 
ther  with  a  leg  of  veal  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  bones  of  which  are  broken. 
These  ingredients  are  to  be  boiled 
or  stewed  over  the  fire,  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water,  till  the 
whole  be  reduced  to  a  kind  ofielly, 
which,  when  strained,  and  suffered 
to  grow  cold,  will  become  firm  and 
elsstic.  Such  a  preparatioi i  is  much 
used  on  the  Continent,  in  all  heftic 
disorders,  and  eaten  with  broth  of 
snails,  or  cray-fish.  A  few  spoon- 
fuls of  the  jelly  are  taken  every 
morning,  diluted  with  a  bason  of 
eidier  of  those  broths,  or  any  other 
warm  liquor ;  a  dish  which  fur- 
nishes grateful  and  invigorating  ali-  ' 
ment  to  phthisical  patients,  or  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  lingering 
complaints.  Although  we  are  no 
advocates  for  It  (/aid food  In  genera], 
which  is  apt  to  distend  the  stomach, 
and  impair  the  powers  of  digestion, 
by  not  affording  them  pro;  er  exer- 
cise ;  yet  such  preparations  may 
occasionally  be  very  useful,  if  con- 
joined with  a  due  proportion  of  ei- 
ther well  baked  bread,  or  other 
substantial  nutriment.  —  See  also 
Broth. 

jERUSALfiM-AETICHOKE.        Sctf 

Artichoke. 

Jessamine.     See  Jasmike. 
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